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PREFACE. 


1 compoſing the Hiſtory of France, I have not had it 


ſo much in my intention, to. relate the ſeries of po- 
litical facts under the reigns of. Henry the. Third and 


Fourth; as to delineate the genius, ſpirit, and character 


of the French nation, during that period. The nature 
and limits of the work itſelf, did not permit me, in the 
firſt volume, to do more. than to ſketch, in nineteen 
chapters, the general ſtate of the European ſyſtem, be- 
tween the middle and the concluſion of the fixteenth 


century. In the ſecond. and third volumes, I have 
minutely and. accurately ſhaded the picture. The 


ſources from which information upon national manners, 


and the. progreſs of the human mind, are derived; may 


be pronounced to be neither obvious, nor ſuperficial. 
They can only be found in the moſt patient and laborious 
peruſal, or inveſtigation of almoſt all the contemporary 
writers, in every branch of ſcience, or polite letters. To 
that merit, and to that only, I can lay claim. 


It may, perhaps, be objected; that at the preſent mo- 
ment, when men are univerſally agitated with apprehen- 
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lions relative to the deareſt objects of perſonal concern, 


and for the very preſervation of civil order and ſociety © 


itſelf ; few perſons will have leiſure or inclination to read 
the hiſtory of a period, which, though not in itſelf re- 
mote, is yet comparatively diſtant; But, may I not 
be allowed to afſert, that to thoſe who philoſophize 
upon the nature of man, it cannot be either deſtitute of 
amuſement or of inſtruction, to contemplate the ſame 
nation, as it exiſted two hundred years ago, which en- 
groſſes at preſent ſo much attention? We ſhall find, 
that at the extinction of the family of Valois, and at 
the elevation of the houſe of ' Bourbon to the throne; 
the French people were under the influence of a deli- 
rium, neither leſs ferocious, nor leſs fanguinary; than at 
this moment. So extraordinary a renewal of the fame | 


anarchy, and the ſame enormities, preciſely at the termi- 


nation of two centuries, might almoſt induce us to 
adopt the. ſentiment of their own hiſtorian de Thou; 


who ſeems to think, that nations, like individuals, are 


<< ſubje& to paroxyſms of frenzy, which viſit them | pe- 
9e riodically, at ſtated intervals. 

If the work now preſented to the world, ſhould never 
exceed its preſent limits, it is complete in itſelf; as con- 
taining, beſides the ſketch of Europe, in the firſt volume, 


a Hiſtory of France, in its moſt comprehenſive ſenſe, 


from 1 574, to 160. At the ſame time, it is my inten- 


. | tion, | 


PREFACE. 


tion, if the public aan ſhould be extended to 
the work, to continue it through three additional 
volumes. The firſt of theſe, would contain the reign 

and age of Louis the Thirteenth ; and the two laſt, the. 

reign and age of Louis the Fourteenth, down to the death © 
of that monarch, in 1715. The ſeverity of truth, which 
is demanded from hiſtory, as well as the want of a 
number of lights and documents of various kinds, which 
time alone can furniſh ; would prevent me, even if there 
were no perſonal impediments in the way, from ever at- 
tempting to bring it down to a later period, That taſk. 


muſt be the province of future hiſtorians, and the work 
of: another century. 


N. W. WRAXALL. 


Loxpo, 
March, 1795 , 
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Te elevate, while it informs the mind, can never be ſo effectually 
attained, as by aſcending an eminence at certain periods, and taking 
from thence a comprehenſive view of man, as he exiſts under the 
various forms, into which force, policy, or accident have moulded 
ſociety. Before the termination of the fifteenth century, Europe, 
ſcarcely emerged from barbariſm, and deſtitute of all the facilities of 
mutual communication, was little connected by any general ties of 
; policy or commerce. But, after the acceſſion of Francis the Firſt 
to the crown of France, and the elevation of Charles the Fifth to the 
Imperial throne, a new order of events aroſe. The obſtinate con- 
teſts of thoſe princes for pre-eminence and power, called into action 
ſtates previouſly unknown; and eventually produced that ſyſtematic 
| attention to prevent the aggrandizement of any one ſtateg which has 
| blended the intereſts of all. Letters, Hitherto confined to the 
banks of the Arno or the Tyber, and only foſtered by the protecting 
care of the Medicis, or the ſovereign pontiffs, began to penetrate 
beyond the Appennines and the Alps. They were patronized by 
ſovereigns, cultivated by the nobility, and gradually diffuſed through 
Vox. I. ; B the 
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the inferior ranks of mankind. Trade, which had been excluſively 
limited to the Mediterranean, embtaced the Baltic and the Atlantic,” 
The extremities of Europe became in ſome meaſure approximated, 

and the mutual wants of various countries united them by a com. 
mon chain. It is from this period that a liberal curioſity is juſtly _ 
excited; and that hiſtory, liberated from fable or ſuperſtition, be- 
comes the guide, and the beſt inſtructor to which we can have 
recourſe, 

France, from its central 83 from the magnitude REP variety 

of its reſources, as well as from the ſpirit of enterprize and turbu- 

| lence which has frequently characterized its counſels, has, in every 

[+ rags great influence on the general repoſe of the ſurrounding ſtates. 

< ing the whole courſe of the ſixteenth century, that kingdom may 
be conſidered as the maſter-ſpring; by which all: the inferior move- 
ments were affected or regulated. Charles the Fifth and. Philip the 
Second, although poſſeſſed of far more extenſive dominions, and 
maſters of the treaſures remitted from the new world; yet in real 
power were, perhaps, not ſuperior to the French princes, their cotem- 
poraries. All-Europe was implicated in the quarrels, of Francis the 
Firſt. England and Scotland, either as allies or enemies, took the 
moſt. ative part. Italy was the great theatre of action, and the per- 
petual ſcene of hoſtility. The German empire, convulſed in its 
interior by political and religious diſſenſions, was agitated by the in- 
trigues of Francis, and openly invaded. by. his ſucceſſor, Henry the 
Second, who diſmembered: from it Metz, Toul, and Verdun. Eyen, 
beyond the ſhore of the Baltic, their enmity oppoled new barriers to 
the ambition of the houſe of Auſtria, Chriſtian the Second, king 
of Denmark, and Guſtavus Vaſa, king of Sweden, entered into con- 
nexions of. offenſive policy with the crown; of France. Not ſatisfied; 
with appealing to all the Chriſtian. ſtates, they introduced an Aſiatic: 

and a Mahometan upea the ſtage: of Europe. Soliman the Second, 
ſultan ef the Turks, and-maſter of the capital of the Greek empire, 

| | 1.3: . 228. 
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was their- ally and convellenne; The Mediterranean was covered 
with the French and Ottoman fleets, who beſieged Nice in concert, 
hid walte the coaſts of Italy, and ſpread terror from the mouth of 
the Adriatic, to the Straits of Gibraltar. 

Even after the deceaſe of Henry the Second, and rhe eee 
ment of the civil wars, which plunged the kingdom of France into 
a temporary anarchy, the reſtleſs ambition of Catherine of Medicis, 
or che efforts of the two factions which contended for ſuperiority, 
perpetuated the general fermentation. Scotland, by the marriage of 
its young queen to Francis the Second, became for a ſhort period 
annexed to, and incorporated with, the French monarchy. The Ne- 
therlands were on the point- of paſſing permanently into the houſe 
of Valois, in the perſon of the duke of Alenſon, the youngeſt of the 
ſons of Henry the Second. Catherine herſelf laid claim to the va- 
cant ſceptre of Portugal, after the death of the Cardinal king, in 
1580; and endeavoured, though vainly, to place on the throne an 
' illegitimate deſcendant of its ancient monarchs. Her intrigues per- 
vaded the moſt remote countries, and, by a ſingular caprice of for- 
tune, raiſed to the Poliſh crown one of her ſons, the duke of Anjou, 
after the extinction of the family of Jagellon. Elizabeth, queen of 
England, notwithſtanding the numerous reaſons which ſhould have 
induced her to dread a French alliance, ſeemed to be inclined to- 
wards accepting the hand of the duke of Alenſon. Germany, 
Spain, and Switzerland, as well as many of the Italian Niates, were 
active participators in all the troubles of France, and lent their aſſiſt- 

ance to one or the other of the contending parties. 

In order, therefore, to read the French hiſtory with information, 
and to derive from its peruſal that enlarged inſtruction which it is 
peculiarly calculated to convey, it becomes indiſpenſable to ſurvey 
previouſly the ſtate of Europe. By comparing the relative ſituation, 
force, and progreſs of the reſpective countries which compoſe it, we 
ſhall be aſſiſted in forming thoſe deductions, without which the 
B 2 mere 
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mere narration of events is neither „„ of utility nor benefit, 
The preſent age, which has produced ſo many illuſtrious writers, 
and which is illuminated by a vatiety of knowledge on every ſubject, 
expects from an hiſtorian a comprehenſive view of the time and pe- 
_ riod, not the dull recapitulation of battles, treaties, and alliances, 
Such is the avowed object of the work now undertaken. In con- 
templating the European ſyſtem, as it exiſted at the death of Charles 
the Ninth of France, in'1574, it is natural to begin with England. 
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ceeded by a general change of the private property of the king- den 
b Nn ming nen Greicenturiee, had been-produafiive of ab — 
terations ſo vaſt, or ſo permanent in their conſequences, as that ß 


Engliſh ſceptre to a race of foreign princes, and which was ſuc- Bf 


re- 
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© = Henry the Eighth. The ſucceſsful wars, waged by the barons and 
1 great vaſſals of the crown, againſt John and Henry the Third, had 


rather tended to ſecure the independence of the nobility, than to 
emancipate the people ; who in that 'age were, from a multiplicity 
of cauſes, equally incapable of comprehending and of enjoying the 
advantages ef a free conſtitution, and a limited monarchy. The 
victorious inroads of Edward the Firſt upon Scotland, and the final 
reduction of that country, which he appeared to have nearly 
atchieved a ſhorttime before his deceaſe, were as rapidly overturned 


under his ſucceſſor. Even the brilliant career of Edward the Third, 


and Henry the Fifth, in France, though calculated to dazzle their 
ſubjects, and to ornament the page of hiſtory, had neither produced 


any beneficial nor laſting effect. The victories of Creſfy, Poitiers, 


and Agincourt; the captivity of John, and the marriage of Henry the 
Fifth with Catherine daughter of Charles the Sixth, which was deſigned 


to cement the union of the two crowns ; had been ſucceſſively ren- 


dered abortive by the deſperate valour, or wiſdom and policy, of the 
French princes. Debility, languor, and civil commotions had fol- 
lowed theſe violetit efforts, which ſeemed to have exceeded the 
ſtrength, and exhauſted the reſources, of England. 

The long conteſt and alternate triumphs of the two houſes of 
York and Lancaſter, had deluged the kingdom with blood, and ter- 
minated in the extinction of the family of Plantagenet ; while, at 
the ſame time, they impeded the introduction of order, ſcience, and 


civilization. At the acceſſion of Henry the Seventh, England was 


depopulated ; the inhabitants were rendered ferocious, from their 
familiarity with ſcenes of anarchy and violence; and the connexion 


wich foreign ſtates, ebmmereial or political, was almoſt annihilated, 
under the preſſure of domeſtic calamities. 


The ſlow and ſugacious policy of that artful monarch, pen 


ting and encouraging the alienation of the eſtates of the nobility, 


bad begun c — the feudal fyſtem, and to open the 
proſpect 
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proſpect of wealth and conſideration to the commons, nan 
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reſerved for kis fon, Henry the Eighth, to eff. changes equally \rmoms 


ſalutary, and far more comprehenſive, The abolition of the mo- 
naſtic orders; the confiſcation and ſeizure of their property; the 
renunciation of the papal fupremacy ; and the ſubverſion of ſo many 


| tenets or uſages, ſanctified by preſcription, and enjoined by ſuper, 


ſition: theſe mighty innovations, civil and religious, had not been 
equalled, or paralleled, in any preceding age; and though they 
originated in the furious paſſions, or inſatiable rapacity, of the king, 
yet they were eventually productive of the happieſt conſequences to 
his people. A ſpirit of inquiry and diſquiſition, fayourable to the 
_ progreſs of learning, ſucceeded to the torpid indolence of the cloyſter; 
while the unlimited tyranny, which Henry had acquired and exer- 
his wars, or negotiations with other princes, to call into action, and 
to direct, with energy and effect, all the vigour of the ſtate. 

If we ſurvey the condition of England towards the termination 
of his life and reign, we ſhall find, notwithſtanding the political 
errors which he committed from caprice or unpetuoſity ; notwith- 
ſtanding his prodigality of the public treaſure, and the unrelenting; 
barbarity of temper, | which, in its paroxyſins of rage ar. jealouſy, 
ſpared neither his wives, his miniſters, nor his favourites; yet, that 
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the monarchy occupied a rank in the ſcale of Europe, only inferior 


to thoſe of France and Spain. His ſevere. adminiſtration had eſta- 
bliſhed a profound repoſe throughout his own dominions, in an age 


of theological controverſy, when the minds of men were heated. to 


the greateſt degree. of mutual virulence and animoſity;. Coereing 
equally the catholic and the proteſtant part of his ſubjecta, he impoſed 


his own rule of faith, and religious dogmas, upon the followers of 
. both perſuaſions. In the laſt rupture with France, though be had 


been abandoned by his ally, the emperor Charles the Fifth, and had 
been left alone in the conteſt, he had, notwithſtanding, effected the: 
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£4 2 . A P. reduction of Boulogne, and retained poſſeſſion of it at the ſubſe. 
Aung quent treaty of peace. Ireland had given him no diſturbance, nor 
e excited any commotion againſt his government, during the laſt thir- 
teen years of his reign. The premature death of James the Fifth; 
the ſtruggles for power which enſued; the minority of the young 
queen, afterwards the unfortunate Mary; and, more than all theſe 
cauſes combined, the internal convulſions excited by: the introduc- 
tion and rapid progreſs of the reformation ;. had diſabled the Scots 
from ſuſtaining the repeated inroads, or repelling the invaſions, 
made by Henry on their frontiers. Though, from his character- 
iſtic violence, he failed in the only wiſe and rational object of po- 
liey; that of uniting the two kingdoms, by the marriage of his ſon 
Edward with Mary; yet his arms had obtained the moſt decided ſu- 
periority over Scotland, and left him nothing to apprehend from 
| that dangerous quarter. The emperor Charles the Fifth, notwith- 
ſtanding numerous domeſtic and political ſubjects of diſguſt, was 
| | anxious to maintain an amicable correſpondence with a ſovereign 
1 5 | who had already extended, and was competent to lend at any future 
time, the moſt effectual aſſiſtance to the Smalcaldic league, compoſed 
of the proteſtant princes'of the empire. The thunders of the Va- 
tican, vainly levelled at Henry, had loſt their les and nue nei- 
cher terror nor attention 


— 53. In this ſtate of things, the crown devolyed to Edward the Sixth; 
2 +4 during the ſhort period. of fix years, within which his reign is 
iſed, many of the adyantages derived from the vigour of. his 
aer s government, were ſucceſſively loſt or ſacrificed. The royal 
power, diminiſhed in the unſkilful hands of the duke of Somerlet, 
uncle to the young king, and protector of the realm, no longer in- 
ſpired the dread, or excited the reſpect, which it had ſo long been 
ncculionied 0 produce. | Liiternal Gfſenſions divided the counſels, Ll 


and 
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and enfeeble the exertions of England. The protector, after re- 


his criminal and dangerous intrigues, was himſelf in a ſhort time 
deprived of his office, and eventually conducted to the ſcaffold, by 
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luctantly bringing his on brother, lord Seymour, to the block, for Cotta 
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the arts of the duke of Northumberland. Somerſet, in the begin- 


ning of his adminiſtration, had obtained a ſignal victory over the 
Scots, at Pinkey, which, if it had been purſued, might have enabled 


lim to dictate conditions to that country; but, his apprehenſion of 


the influence, which his brother attempted to eſtabliſh during his 
abſence, prevented his. reaping any ſlid advantage from his ſuc- 
ceſs. It was even injurious to his ſovereign and to England, by af- 
. fording a pretext and an occaſion: for tranſporting the young queen, 
Mary, then in a ſtate of childhood, to the court of France, where 
ſhe was educated, and betrothed to the dauphin : an event equally 
productive of misfortunes to herſelf and to Scotland. Though the 
reformation had been adopted in England, and zealouſly ſupported 
by the government, yet the German princes of that perſuaſion were 
abandoned to their fate, and finally overpowered by the emperor. 
Boulogne, acquired at an immenſe expence, was tamely ſurrendered 
to the French, for an inconſiderable ſum; and the young king, whoſe 
extraordinary endowments of underſtanding and qualities of heart, 
had excited the moſt flattering expectations in his ſubjects, was 
ſnatched away at a Period, when his virtues might ſoon haye been 
actively exerted for tlieir protection and benefit. He was even 
induced, during the progreſs of the diſtemper which conducted him 
to the grave, to entail a civil war upon his dominions, by invading 


the natural order of ſucceſſion, and by calling to the throne a 


princeſs, who could claim no right to it from proximity of blood or 
deſcent. The lady Jane Gray was proclaimed queen, and expiated 
her momentary and unwilling 8 of the crown, by : an cy 
death in 2 

—— 
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All thoſe, to whom either the honour of their country, or the ge- 


= neral rights of humanity are dear, muſt turn with diſguſt from the 
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reign of Mary. The firſt act of her government, which was the 


puniſhmeht of the ambition and crimes of Northumberland, is almoſt 
the only one which excites approbation. Her narrow and furious 
bigotry, combined with the inhumanity and aſperity of her temper, 
impelled her to attempt the extirpation of hereſy by every cruel and 
ſanguinary mode, which inquiſitorial rancour could deviſe. Born with 
all the hereditary ſuperſtition of the houſe of Auſtria, and of her mo- 
ther, Catherine of Arragon, ſhe wanted capacity to moderate and direct 
its violence. She completed the unpopularity of her adminiſtration, by 
contracting a marriage with Philip, prince of Spain, to whom the 
leading features of her mind and character bore a ſtriking ſimilarity. 


| To the gratification of his animoſity: or ambition, ſhe deliberately ſa- 


crificed the glory and the intereſts of her own kingdom. In contra- 


diction equally to the dictates of policy, and to the ties of faith be- 


tween nations, ſhe violated the peace ſubliſting with France; and 
took an active part in the war then carrying on between Philip and 


Henry the Second. By a retribution, as ſingular as it was juſt, ſhe 


became the victim of this infraction of treaties : at a moment when 
her huſband and ally had obtained the memorable victory of Saint 
Quintin, and ſeemed on the point of dictating; at the gates of Paris, 
his own terms to the French monarch, Mary received the moſt hu- 


miliating blow. From the criminal. neglect and parſimony of the 


court, as much as by the well- directed enterprize of the duke of 
Guiſe, Calais was unexpectedly attacked and taken. This place, 5 
which the circumſtances of its original capture, the poſſeſſion of 

more than two hundred years, and the facility which it afforded to 


invade the dominions of France, had rendered dear to the pride 


and prejudices of the , Engliſh nation, was irrecoverably loſt. One 


only benefit might be ſaid to have reſulted from the misfortune; as 
the agitation of mind which the queen underwent at ſo diſgraceful 


an event, aided and aceclerated the progreſs of thofe Os un- 
| der 
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der which her frame was already haſtening to decay. She expired © H A r. 
towards the cloſe of the ſame year ; F exchagath tomnwmmnd 
an enfcebled country, and a memory deſervedly odious to the lateſt a 
poſterity * 

Such were the circumſtances of national e under which SR... ot 
Elizabeth aſcended the Engliſh throne ; and the firſt meaſures which Reign of 
ſhe embraced, evinced to her ſubje&s, and to all Europe, that the 
ſceptre had paſſed into hands, capable of ſwaying it with energy and 
effect. The enlargement of her mind, and her ſuperiority to the 
dictates of perſonal revenge, induced her to receive with benignity 
even thoſe, who, during the late reign, had ſtimulated the bigotry of 
Mary, to acts of violence againſt her; and who, not content with 

endeavouring to exclude her from the ſucceſſion, had meditated to 


bring her to the ſcaffold, This contempt of injuries was not leſs 


the effect of an enlightened and liberal policy, than of magnanimity. 

Though attached to the reformed religion from education and con- 

viction, yet in this, as in almoſt every other feature of her public 

character, the precautions of a wiſe and cautious government re- 

preſſed the indiſcreet zeal or enthuſiaſm, ſo characteriſtic of that age 

of innovation. The change of the national worſhip and profeſſion 

of faith was conducted with temper, exempt from every aitineceſſary 

violence, and even accommodated, in ſome degree, to the prejudices 

of her catholic ſubjects . The popularity of her manners, and gra- 

ciouſneſs of her demeanour, acquired the affections of the people; 

and in theſe commendable arts, ſhe has ſcarcely been exceeded by my 
prince. | | 2 [3-4 p - | 

Wuile the betrayed qualities ſo beneficial in her domeſtic admi- Her Gon 
niſtration, her firuation with reſpect to foreign powers demanded — 
equal ſagacity to _— Woo contutt, the RECITE 
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crown. Two: powerfut princes, Philip and Henry, occupied the 


thrones of Spain and of France. The former, after the death of 


Mary, anxious to petpetuate his nominal ſovereignty of England, 
offered her his friendſhip, and ſolicited her hand in marriage. The 


latter, already in poſſeſſion of Calais, refuſed to cede, or to reſtore, 


ſo valuable an acquiſition. Her addreſs and the wiſdom of her 
counſels, were equally conſpicuous towards both theſe monarchs, 
She prudently temporiſed with Philip, and even allured him with 


hopes, until ſhe had effected the important changes, religious and 


civil, whieh were indiſpenſible on her acceſſion. She then tempered 
her refuſal with every profeſſion- of perſonal regard, calculated to 


diminiſh its effect, and to retain the good will, at the ſame time 


1 185 568. 
Her polic 
towards — 
land. 


that ſhe rejected the propoſal, of the king of Spain Fg 

Conſcious that the juncture was unfavourable for the recovery 
of Calais, by open force; and that, in the exhauſted tate of the 
kingdom, repoſe and frugality were requiſite to eſtabliſh the foun- 
dation of her throne, and of the national grandeur ; ſhe prudently 
yielded to the neceſſity which theſe circumſtances impoſed :. yet, in 
the treaty of peace, ſhe not only retained her pretenſions to Calais, but 
ſupported her own dignity, while ſhe flattered the pride of the Eng- 
liſh nation, by ſtipulating for its reſtitution at the end of. eight years. 
She knew haw to appreciate, and how to deſpiſe this poſſeſſion, when 
oppoſed to more impartant intereſts: of ſtate; and only a few months 
afterwards, when. the court of France aſſected to. offer the imme- 
diate reſtoration of the place and' its dependant territory, if ſhe 
would withdraw her 1 from 3 ſhe Tejt „ the nn 


with diſdain. a. 


The maſculine underſtanding and tm policy: of Wieabeth, 


were never ſo fully exerted or manifeſted, as in her enn a 


„ Camden, p· 4 © Ibid. P- 11=—14s bee Hil, of Boglad, ee. n. 
p. £9g—197. Hume, vol. v. p- 16—18. * 
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the laſt mentioned kingdom; it occupied her whole reign, d — 2 1 P. 
formed the moſt eſſential object of her unremitting attention. 1e Qu< 
crown of Scotland had devolved, like that of England, to a woman. le 
Mary, queen of Scots, was a princeſs peculiarly formed to excite the 

compaſſion, as well as to conciliate the affection, of the age in which 
me lived, and of poſterity. Her perſonal beauty, her addreſs, her ac- 
compliſhments, and her undaunted ſpirit under circumſtances the moſt ' 
diſtreſsful, claim our admiration, Her errors, or rather her crimes, 
challenge our deteſtation ; but they are, in ſome meaſure, effaced by 
her misfortunes, and expiated by her impriſonment and death. In 
the ſcience of "reigning, and in all the arts of rendering her people 
happy and herſelf reſpected, ſhe was far inferior to her illuſtrious 
rival. Elizabeth, actuated by the perſonal jealouſy of a woman, as 

well as impelled by her apprehenfion of Mary's deſigns againſt her 
crown, exhauſted all the ſubtle refinements of an inſidious and un- 
principled policy, in exciting ſuch domeſtic diſturbances againſt the 
queen of Scots, as might effectually reſtrain her from carrying 
into execution her plans of aggrandizement. She ſucceeded in this 
endeavour ; and even againft the wiſhes of her own ſubjects, and in 
defiance of the addreſſes of both houſes of parliament, ſhe ultimately 
prevented Mary from being eee as amen, heir to 
the crown of England. | 

The fatal imprudence and miſconduct af FE latter princeſs; her 
acquieſcence, or participation, in the murder of her huſband, lord. 
Darnley ; her ſubſequent marriage with the earl of BothwelF; in a 
word, that ſeries of infatuation and enormities, which ſtains and de- 
grades her character, gave to Elizabeth advantages, that no ſuperiority 
of power or capacity could ever- have procured, Mary, precipitated 
into infamy and ruin, impriſoned and dethroned by her own rebel- 
| Kous ſubjects, defeated in her attempts to re-aſcend the throne, and 
dreading the laſt degree of violence if ſhe fell alive into- their hands, 
embraced the moſt fatal and irremediable of all expedients ; that of 
| | 33 
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flying for refuge and protection to Elizabeth, whom ſhe had Wien 


L—— at by whom ſhe was deteſted. The queen of England improved 


' I560—1568. 


to its utmoſt extent this extraordinary interpoſition of fortune, which 
laid at her feet the obje& of her hatred and terror. Every profeſſion 
of ſympathy and concern, every blandiſhment of generous friend- 
hip, were at firſt aſſumed and expreſſed, to deceive the captive 
queen, and induce her to ſubmit the arbitration of her cauſe to the 


5 juſtice of Elizabeth. Anxious only to expoſe to the eyes of all 


1569. 
Her — 
policy. 


Europe, the crimes of the unfortunate princeſs, and firmly deter- 
mined never to releaſe her, or permit her to reſume the crown of 
Scotland, expedients were not wanting to prolong the final deciſion. 
Mary, transferred ſucreſſively to different priſons, and denied all 
acceſs to the queen of England, ſaw her youth paſs away in vain 
attempts, on the ren of her numerous partizans, to procure her 
freedom and revenge”. _ | 

The vigilant adminiſtration of Ekzaberh ps SIR . 
and rendered ineffectual, the intrigues or conſpiracies ſet on foot 
to reſtore the queen of Scots. Her uncles, the duke of Guiſe 
and cardinal of Lorrain, though ſtill diſpoſed to exert their un- 
wearied efforts to place her on the throne of England, no longer 


poſſeſſed that unlimited influence over the counſels of France, which 


they had enjoyed during the reign of Francis the Second, The duke 
of Norfolk, after having embarked in her cauſe, and even ftipulated to 
marry her, loſt his head for theſe criminal and reiterated. plots, The 
earls of Northumberland and , Weſtmoreland, who commenced a 
premature inſurrection in the northern counties, were defeated, and 
compelled to fly for ſafety into foreign kingdoms. Similar enter- 

prizes, undertaken by the zealous. catholics, met with the ſame ſuc- 
ceſs. Nor were the interpoſitions and exertions of France and Spain 
attended with better conſequences, - The former country, plunged 


in civil en governed hy a minor king en 5 


| Camden, Rapin, Hume, paſim, | 07, OR ny 
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and effect, by force of arms. The expoſtulations of ſucceſhve French . e 


ambaſſadors, in behalf of Mary, affectedly made rather to ſave ap- 


. 1509. ö 


pearances, than with any ſerious wiſh or expectation of extricating 
her, were eaſily eluded, or anfwered by complaints on the part of 


Elizabeth. Philip, the moſt powerful ſovereign in Europe, bigotted | 


to the catholic faith, and the determined enemy of England, 


might have employed more deciſive means to enforce his demands. | 


But the revolt of his ſubjeQs in in he Netherlands, and the employ- 
Gen ch his arms found in ei uring to conquer, thoſe pro- 
vinces, incapacitated him, during a conſiderable part of his reign, 
from making any hoftile invaſion of Elizabeth's dominions; though 
the duke of Alva, aiding the wiſhes of Philip, repeatedly attempted 
to excite rebellions in the kingdom. From Scotland itſelf, ſhe was 
fit nable to inroads the moſt ruinous and frequent, if Mary's ad- 
herents had been in a condition to annoy her upon that vulnerable 
quarter ; but after the flight of the Scottiſh queen, and the depreſſion 
of her party, it was not difficult for fo able a princeſs : as Elizabeth, 


to procure a decided fuperiority for her friends. A regent, (the ear! 


of Murray,) devoted to her intereſts, ſuppotted by her forces, and 


almoſt fubfiſting on her bounty, retained Scotland in obedience, 


and governed, under the infant fon of Mary, who was declared king *. 
By theſe wiſe and active meafures, Elizabeth maintained England in 
peace, and excited reſpect or terror in every court of Europe. 
Miz after the review of her conduct towards the captive queen of 
; Scots, we ſurvey the great outlines of her policy with reſpect to France 
and Spain, we ſhall be compelled to own that it was equally maſcu- 
line and ſucceſsful The time was paſt, when her father, Henry the 


1569 
Conduct * 
Elizabeth to- 
wards Spain 
and France 


Eighth, could hold the balance between Charles the Fifth and Francis , 


the Firſt, and decide as his intereſts or we diQated, in favdur of 
155 Ree vol. v. n & 2» 1 | 
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CHAP. one or the other of thoſe princes. Elizabeth reigned by a queſtion- 


An attack upon England would have. been regarded 


a able title and a diſputed claim. Her mother's-marriage and death 
. 159=157+ had caſt a doubt over the legitimacy of her birth ; and many of her 


own ſubjects held the pretenſions of Mary to be en in validity. 
Nor was this the only circumſtance which rendered her liable to 
danger and attack. She was the head and the protectreſs of the re- 
formed religion; and though ſhe appears rather to have been driven 


to the neceſſity of placing herſelf in the ſituation, than to have 


adopted it from any enthuſiaſm for the tenets of the proteſtant faith ; 
yet ſhe could derive little advantage from her moderation or-libera- 
lity upon that article. 5 

Theological diſputes and a Gs zeal * in a a great mea- 
ſure, ſuperſeded or ſuſpended the intereſts, which for half a century 
inyolved the monarchies of France and Spain in perpetual hoſtilities. 


Philip the Second and Charles the Ninth, ſacrificing to their mutual 


bigotry and deteſtation of the reformers, all the ſubjects of conteſt 
between the two crowns, had recently entered into the cloſeſt alli- 
ance. The conferences held at Bayonne, between Catherine of ; 
Medicis and the duke of Alva, were univerſally ſuppoſed to 
have, for their principal object, the extirpation of the hugonots, 
as a cru- 
ſade, meriting the immediate benediction of Heaven, Elizabeth 


lay under a papal excommunication; and ſucceſſive pontiffs had ab- 


ſolved her ſubjects from all allegiance to her perſon or government. 


The enmity of France was faintly concealed through the veil of exte- 
- rior regard and profeſſions of amity ; nor did that profligate court heſi- 


tate to exert the moſt perfidious duplicity, in order to lull the circum- 


ſpection of Elizabeth, and diminiſh her vigilance. Philip, though, 
during the life of Francis the Second, he had been reſtrained from 


acting in a hoſtile manner towards che Queen, by the dread of ſee- 


ing the crown of England united to thoſe of France and Scotland 


under one head; was no ſooner releaſed from his apprehenſions, 
1 - by 
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by the death of che French king, than he threw off the maſk, The CH AP. 
queen endeavoured, by every mark of perſonal reſpect, but in vain.. 


to preſerve his friendſhip ; or, at all events, to deprecate the reſent- 
ment of fo powerful a prince. He ſullenly refuſed the order of the 
garter, which ſhe tendered him, and declined renewing the ancient 
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league between the houſes of England and Burgundy. Theſe firſt , 


demonſtrations of alienation, were followed by more unequivocal 


proofs of anger. The Engliſh ambaſſadors in Spain were wantonly 
inſulted; and no ſatisfaction was made for the capture of three ſhips, 


commanded by fir John Hawkins, on the coaft of Mexico. Eli- 


zabeth, yielding to the neceſſity of the time, embarraſſed with the 
queen of Scots, and aware of the inſidious duplicity of the French 


court, prudently diſſembled her ſenſe of theſe injuries, and waited 


for a more favourable moment, in which to take vengeance on Philip. 


The troubles that aroſe in the Netherlands, ſoon afforded her an oc- 
caſion, of which ſhe availed herſelf, Without violating the peace 
ſubſiſting with Spain, or involving herſelf in open hoſtilities with 
that monarchy, ſhe effectually defeated the ſchemes of the duke of 


Alva, by ſeizing and retaining, at a moſt critical juncture, a very 


large ſum, which ſome Genoeſe merchants were remitting to Antwerp. 
Though the accompanied this act with excuſes, and aſſurances of re- 


ſtitution, the conſequences to Spain were fatal and irremediablez _ 
Towards France, of whoſe, power ſhe ſtood leſs in awe, her con- 


duct was more decided, and her interference clearly avowed. At a 


very early period of her reign, when the civil wars commenced in 
that country, ſhe ſent a powerful ſuccour to the prince of Conde 


and the hugonots ; ; who, as a pledge for the repayment of the aſſiſt- 


© ance, delivered Havre de Grace into her poſſeſſion. At the pacifica- 
tion which ſhortly afterwards took place between Charles the Ninth - 
and his ſubjeQs, they jointly inveſted Havre, and the plague co- 


operating with famine, it was ſurrendered by capitulation. So un- 


grateful a return for her protection, did not prevent the queen from 


vol. 1. D renewing 
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— ſhe extended, after Conde's defeat and death at Jarnac, the ſame aid 


156g—1574+ 


to Coligni, who ſucceeded. to the command of the proteſtant forces, 


Yet even this open act of interference, ſhe qualified by her ambaſſador 
at the court of France, and avoided carefully involving her king- 
dom in war, while it was poſlible to attain the ſame "RR by in- 
direct means. 


Charles, on the ether Mend, who had ts determined to 


maſſacre the rebels whom he could not ſubdue, and who, with 
that reſolution, had granted them an advantageous peace, diſ- 
fembled his indignation at Elizabeth's conduct. He went further, 
and, in order to extinguiſh the remembrance of paſt miſunderſtand- 
ings, made every flattering advance to obtain her friendſhip and al- 
liance. He had long been inveſted with the order. ef the garter: 


he now propoſed to enter into the cloſeſt conneckions with England; 
and ſet on foot a negociation for the marriage of his brother Henry, 


duke of Anjou, with the queen. She affected to liſten with ap- 


parent complacency, to the offer, which flattered her perſonal vanity ; 


and, conſcious that on the pretext of religion ſhe could at. any 


time break off the concluſion of the treaty, ſhe permitted it to be 


diſcuſſed, and the leading articles to be agitated. The maſſacre of 
Paris, that quickly followed, evinced to her the deep and perfidious 
deſigns of the French court, which were not only levelled- at Coligni 


and: his adherents, but had for their object, the extermination of the . 


proteſtant religion in every country of Europe. She dreaded the 
union of Charles and Philip, and ſaw her own inevitable ruin, in ſo: 
unequal a combination againft England. Happily, the new com- 


the moſt ſucceſsful. efforts againſt the crown, in a conſiderable de- 
gree calmed her apprehenſions from that quarter. 


motions which immediately aroſe in the dominions of the formen 
prince, where the hugonots, more exaſperated than ſubdued, exerted 


, 


The 


The armies and revenues of Spain were drained by the wars in the 
Low Countries, which reluctantly compelled Philip to poſtpone, thou 


not finally to lay aſide, his projects of conqueſt and revenge againſt the 
Engliſh. Yet, conſcious of the delicacy and danger of her ſituation, 
which required not only vigilance, but diſſimulation, ſhe adapted her 
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conduct to it with wonderful ſkill and verſatility. To Philip, ſhe con- 


tinued, even when ſending ſecret aſſiſtance to his ſubjects in the Ne- 
| therlands, to make profeſſions of neutrality and amity. She admitted 
the ambaſſador of Charles to pronounce the apology, and to ſtate the 


pretended reaſons of his ſovereign, for exterminating his unarmed and 


unſuſpecting ſubjects. She moderated the expreſſions of her indig- 
nation at this act of ſanguinary treachery, and ſhe affected to ſup- 
poſe that it had not been premeditated on the part of the king. 


Though well aware of the little reliance to be placed upon the oaths 


or treaties made with ſuch a prince, ſhe permitted the negociation 
for her marriage with the duke of Alenſon, Charles's ſecond brother, 
to be renewed. Elizabeth even ſent one of the firſt noblemen of her 


court, to aſſiſt as her repreſentative at the baptiſm of the infant 
daughter of the king of France, and appeared to cultivate that mo- 


narch's friendſhip with the utmoſt ſincerity *. | 
While ſhe made ſo many ſacrifices to policy, and to her perſonal 
ſafety, ſhe neglected no precaution that might enable her to meet and 
to overcome the dangers, which menaced her tranquillity. She re- 
doubled her vigilance in diſcovering and repreſſing the plots of her 
catholic ſubjeQs in favour of Mary. She wiſely courted all the arts 
of popularity, augmented her navy, exerciſed her people to arms, 
and renewed her alliance with the German princes of the proteſtant 
' perſuaſion. By theſe efforts, ſhe ſaw herſelf in a condition to ſuſtain 
any attack, which her inveterate enemies might make; and the af- 
fectionate zeal of her parliament and people, grateful for the bleſſing. 
of her government, ſeconded the exertions of their ſovereign. 


9 Camden's Anais p. 103178. Rapin, vol. vii. p. 344—396. Hume, vol. v. p. 167.210. 
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Sock was the ſituation of affairs, when the death of Charles he. 


[. 
L——— Ninth took um and ie the Third aſcended the throne of 


1574. 
May. 


Character of 


Elizabeth. 


France. 


The queen had nearly completed her canta year, and was in 


tlie plenitude of her vigour and talents. Though, conſidered as a wo- 


man, fthe appears to have laboured under many of the characteriſtic 
weakneſſes or defects of her ſex; yet, as a monarch, the united almoſt 
every great endowment which could conciliate love, or inſpire re- 
ſpect. The violence, caprice, and tyranny of Henry the Eighth, 
are certainly /to be traced in many of her actiens. The vanity, co-- 
quetry, and inordinate paſſion for admiration; that diſtinguiſhed 
Anna Bullen, and which conduced to her ruin, were carried to a 


much more inexcuſable heighth by her daughter. Her conduct to 


Mary, queen of Scots, however palliated by neceſſity, excites diſap- 
probation, and even abhorrence. The malignity with which the 
perſecuted the unfortunate counteſs of Hertford, ſiſter to lady Jane 
Gray, and whoſe only crime ſeems to have been her deſcent from 
the blood-royal of England, cannot be too ſtrongly reprobated.. 
Perhaps more than either of theſe, her ſelection of Robert Dudley 


| for her favourite, and the continued protection which the extended 


State of the 
kingdom at 
this period. 


guiſhing in confinement, and transferred ſucceſſively to various places 


to ſo dangerous and profligate a-man, during almoſt the whole courſe 
of his life; in a public point of view, calls for the greateſt condemna- 


tion. But theſe vices or faults were eclipſed by her frugality, vigi- 


lance, magnanimity, wiſdom, and unwearied attention to the hap- 
pineſs and proſperity of her people. They repaid her care with the 
warmeſt attachment, and were fully ſenſible of their. felicity i in rpg, 
governed by ſo great a princeſs. | 

In 1574, the internal troubles and. commediinns. which: had fo fre-- 
quently diſturbed her tranquillity, were in a great meaſure extinct, 
and their cauſes removed. Her priſoner, the queen of Scots, lan- 


of 
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of ſecurity, mn Tutbury, under the guard CHAP, 
of the earls of Shrewſbury and Huntingdon. The party attached ances: 


to that princeſs, wearied with vain efforts for her releaſe and re- 

eſtabliſhment, was ſunk into deſpondency. With the duke of Nor- 
folk, their hopes had been extinguiſhed. Elizabeth, after a delay of 
ſome months, and a reluQance, which ſeems to have been real, 
ſigned an order for his execution; and his head was ſtruck off upon 
Tower-hill“. The rebellion, raſhly commenced in the northern 
counties, had left ſcarcely any traces. No part of the queen's do- 
minions, during her whole reign, cauſed her more diſquietude, or 
occaſioned her more expence, than Ireland. The unſettled nature 
of the iſland; the feuds continually ſubſiſting between the chiefs; 
their bigotted adherence to the catholic faith; and the effect pro- 
duced among ſo uneivilized a people, by the bull of Pius the Fifth, 
excommunicating Elizabeth : theſe cauſes gave birth to perpetual. 
revolts; and though ſpeedily quelled or repreſſed by the lord-de- 
puties, they drained the royal coffers, and painfully exerciſed the 
unremitting attention of the government. In Scotland, the laſt 
remaining adherents of Mary had either ſubmitted themſelves vo- 
luntarily to the eftabliſhed government, or were reduced to obedi-- 
ence, and the leaders capitally puniſhed, by force of arms. The 
caſtle of Edinburgh, which ſtill held out for the impriſoned. 
queen, was taken -by the Engliſh, and her partizans- were finally 
vanquiſhed. The earl of Morton, choſen regent, depended upon 
Elizabeth, and looked up to her for ſupport and protection. In 
the Low Countries, her implacable and powerful adverſary, the duke 
of Alva, who had aided every attempt againſt her perſon. and go- 
vernment, was at length recalled by the king of Spain. His fuc-. 
eeſſor, Requeſens, a man of milder diſpoſition, rather endeavoured to 
_ cultivate her friendſhip, than to widen the breach. The revoked. 


Hume, vcl. v. p. 199. » Rapin, vol. vii, p. 386—392. 
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CHAP. ſubjects of Philip, i in the provinces of Holland and Zealand, ded 
6 regarded her as their protectreſs, and ſued for her aſſiſtance *. 


1574. 


From the power of France, ſhe had no immediate canſe for alarm. 
The deceaſe of Charles; the abſence and diſtance of Henry, who 
was in Poland, at the time of his brother's death; the diſtracted 


ſtate of the country; the weakneſs of the crown; and the diverſion 


which might at any moment be made in her favour, by the hugo- 
nots : all theſe circumſtances guaranteed her fecurity. Spain was 4 
more formidable enemy ; and ſhe conſtantly, during her whole reign, 
kept her eye fixed upon that bigotted and vindictive court. But 
neither had ſhe hitherto altogether ceaſed to obſerve ſome mcaſures 
with Philip, nor had he leiſure and ability to bend the force of his 
monarchy againſt England. With Sebaſtian,, the young king of 
Portugal, ſhe had recently contracted an alliance, and terminated 
ſome differences relative to commerce, which had ſubſiſted between 
the ſubjects of the two crowns ſince the time of Edward the Sixth *', 
The emperor Maximilian the Second had always profeſſed for her 
the moſt partial eſteem, and had even exerted his intereſt at the 


court of Rome, to prevent the excommunication with which ſhe 


was menaced. Elizabeth repaid his attention, by every act of regard, 
and treated him on all occaſions, as her father. When his daughter, 


the archducheſs Anne, was married to Philip the Second, ſhe ſent a 


fleet, commanded by lord Howard, to eſcort her from Zealand into 
Spain. At the nuptials of another of the emperor's daughters, Eli- 
zabeth, who eſpouſed Charles the Ninth of France, ſhe, from the 
ſame motives, diſpatched a ſplendid embaſly to aſſiſt at the cere- 
mony . The proteſtant princes of the German empire courted her 
friendſhip; and even from the extremities of Europe, John Baſi- 
lowitz, czar of Muſcovy, not only granted peculiar commercial im- 


munities to her ſubjects, but ſolicited her alliance, and warmly 


Camden, p. 173. 1 Ibid, p. 147. 1 
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urged her to enter into the cloſeſt ſtipulations for their mutual © H A r. 


fafety. . — 
The high . to which the queen had attained in che 8 


favourites of 


eſtimation of foreign courts, was the reſult of that energy and vigi- p12 
lance, which diſtinguiſhed her domeſtic counſels and government. 
Though many of the greateſt names which. adorn. her annals, ap- 
peared at a later period of her reign, yet, the perſons employed at 

this time in the higheſt offices of truſt, have merited the applauſes of 
poſterity, and. may be reckoned among the moſt illuſtrious men 
whom England has produced. At their head, muſt be placed fir 
William Cecil, ſecretary of ſtate; and whom ſhe raiſed, after thir- Cecil 
teen years of ſervice, to the dignity of a baron, by the name of lord. 
Burleigh '*. His ſagacity, application, and devotion to the-intereſts. 
of his miſtreſs, induced her ſoon. afterwards to nominate: him lord: 
high treaſurer, in which employment he continued to his deaths 
Though accuſed by his enemies, of too great a diſpoſition: to parſi- 
mony, and of repreſſing the bounty of the queen towards thoſe, who 

had impoveriſhed themſelves in the ſervice of the ſtate ; he neverthe- 

leſs ſtands deſervedly in the firſt.rank of wiſe and able miniſters. He 
even ventured,, mors than once, to oppoſe the indiſcreet profuſion of 
dignities and honours, which ſhe heaped upon the earl of Leiceſter ; 
and, in ſuch a contradiction to her avowed-partiality, he evinced the 
higheſt elevation of mind, and regard to the public intereſts. 

The talents of fir Francis Walſingham were ſcarcely inferior, and waldngham, 
his virtue was more pure, than that of Cecil. At this period: of 
Elizabeth's reign, he was her ambaſſador at the court of France; where 
his vigilance gave her timely intimation of many of the treacherous 
meaſures, deſigned to invade her repoſe. His diſintereſtedneſs and 
active precautions diminiſhed his private fortune, and reduced 


P 
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ton, 


- Leiceſter. 


"Throckmorton was endowed with n abilities, which 
he had evinced in many arduous, and delicate ſituations; but, 
having offended lord Burleigh, he had met with a return from 
Elizabeth, inadequate to his faithful ſervices; and he died, a ſhort | 
time before the elevation of that nobleman to the poſt of treaſurer '*. 
Sir Nicholas Bacon, lord keeper of the great ſeal, was not more 
eminent for his capacity, than for having given birth to a fon, whoſe 
genius eclipſed the talents of his father. Drake, ſprung from an obſcure 
family, but deſtined to the moſt glorious naval atchievements, had 
already ſignalized himfelf by a bold and ſucceſsful attack upon the 
Spaniards in America; and was preparing to carry his depredations 


into the Pacific Ocean, where none of his countrymen had hitherto 


ventured. Raleigh, afterwards ſo renowned and ſo unfortunate, 
firſt appeared in the ſuccours, ſent by Elizabeth to Coligni, where 
his courage and capacity fendered him diftinguiſhed.. 
This liſt is diſgraced by the earl of Leiceſter; whoſe influence, 


founded only on exterior graces of perſon or manners, and whoſe 


character, compoſed of the moſt odious vices, reflect diſhonour on 


| his miſtreſs's.choice. The truth of hiſtory will not, however, per- 


mit the omiſſion of a man, whoſe aſcendency over the mind of Eli- 
zabeth, can only be compared to that of Bothwell over Mary, queen 
of Scots, and whoſe crimes ſcarcely appear to have merited a milder 
fate. Like him, Leiceſter aſpired to his ſovereign's bed; and though 
Elizabeth's jealouſy of any participation of her authority, or other 


more unaſcertained cauſes, prevented her from giving to her fa- 
vourite this laſt proof of his empire, and of her weakneſs; he ne- 


vertheleſs attained to ſo exorbitant a heighth of power as to ſhake 


- I6 Camden, p. 130. 2 | 
13 „the 
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che queen 's popularity, and conſiderably to diminiſh the reſpe& 
Paid to her perſon and government. 


If, after this ſurvey of Elizabeth's perſonal character, her miniſ- 
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Conſtitution 


ters, and meaſures, we permit ourſelves, diveſted of prejudice, to f England. 
contemplate the conſtitution of England under her reign, we muſt 
be compelled to admit, that, notwithſtanding the forms of a limited 


monarchy, it approached, in many eflential points, to the genius 
of deſpotiſm. The throne was not only intrenched behind number- 


leſs branches of prerogative, the moſt ifimical to liberty; but it 


was ſurrounded by tribunals, ſubverſive of freedom, civil or re- 


ligious. The diſpenſing power alone, which was acknowledged to 


reſide in the crown, rendered its poſſeſſor paramount to all laws, 
The right of arbitrary impriſonment ſubjected every individual to 
arreſt and detention, Monopolies, granted at pleaſure, impoſed 
the moſt ruinous fetters, or reſtrictions, on general induſtry. Bene- 

volences and loans, arbitrarily exacted, rendered property inſecure ”. 


As if ſo many oppreſſive claims or powers were not ſufficient to 


rretain the people in ſubjection, and to awe the moſt enterprizing 


and ſeditious, , courts of criminal juſtice, armed with indefinite au- 
_ thority, were likewiſe added. At the head of them may be ranked 


the Star Chamber, ſo celebrated, and ſo odious, in the Engliſh hiſtory. 
Its juriſdiction extended to almoſt every ſpecies of crimes, not cog- 


* nizable in the ordinary progreſs of law: the members who com- 


poſed it, were removable at pleaſure; and their ſentences might in- 


flict corporal puniſhment, fines, and impriſonment *.. The High 
Commiſſion Court was a ſcourge, if poſſible, more ſevere ; becauſe 
it tyrannized over the opinions and the conſeiences of men. It was 
inſtituted ſoon after the queen's acceſſion, on her aſſumption of the 

ſpiritual ſupremacy, and exerciſed the ſame powers, which Henry 

the Eighth had delegated to a vicegerent, or vicar-general, in 1536. 
If, to the two tribunals already mentioned, we add Courts Martial, 


1 Hume, vol. v. Appendix, iii, p. 452. bes. | * Ibid. p. 453. 454- 
vox. I. | E which 
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which the ſovereign might authorize, and before whoſe juriſdiction . 


. all treaſonable offences might be brought, we ſhall need little addi- 


1574 
Extenſive 
prerogative. 


Parliaments. 


tional proof of the boundleſs pretenſions and exerciſes of the pre- 
rogative, or of the feeble barriers by which * ſubject was then 
defended from its invaſion n & 
The parliaments, though frequently ka. were neither 

free in their deliberations, nor did they poſſeſs the indepen- 
dence, courage, and ſenſe of dignity, indiſpenſible to impel, and 
ſuſtain them, in a conteſt with the crown. It was not among 
the peers, that the flame of liberty could be naturally expected 
to take birth; and the other houſe had not as yet made ſuf- 
ficient advances -in opulence, or knowledge, to feel, in its full 
force, the ineſtimable value of equal laws, impartial juſtice, and 
civil liberty. Elizabeth repreſſed, throughout her whole reign, 
every attempt, 0n their part, to emancipate either themſelves or 
their conſtituents, with the moſt vigilant attention; and ſhe did not 
feruple to order into cuſtody, or to detain in confinement, any mem- 


ber, who preſumed to paſs the limits which ſhe thought proper to 


affix, to the freedom of debate. The reprehenſion, accompanied 
with menaces, which ſhe uſed towards both houſes of parliament, 
at the cloſe of the ſeſſion in 1566; becauſe they had ventured, 
with indiſcreet loyalty and zeal for their country, to preſs her mar- 
riage, or the nomination of the eventual ſucceſſor, if ſhe perſiſted 
in remaining ſingle ; may evince how ſeverely ſhe checked the firſt 
dawnings of popular invaſion *, In 1571, the lord-keeper admo- 


niſhed the parliament, at its meeting, not to meddle with affairs of 


ſtate ; and a member of the lower houſe was ſummoned before the 
privy council, and prohibited from appearing again in his place, for 
having made a motion relative to the reformation of the liturgy. The 


queen afterwards ſignified to him her permiſſion to return to the 


houſe of commons. Another member, in the courſe of the Ee, 


Hume, vol. v. Appendix, ii. p. 3 2 Camden, p. 6870. 
W was 
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was reprimanded by the council, for daring to cenſure a ruinous pa= C H 4 P. 
tent, granted by the crown. At the prorogation, the lord-keeper Gy 


again reminded them of their audacity, inſolence, and preſumption, 
in offering to call into doubt the ee inherent in, and ex- 
erciſed by, Elizabeth. 
It is indiſputable, that in her able hands, the royal prerogatives 
were preſerved, and prolonged beyond the term at which, with 
leſs ſkilful management, they muſt- have arrived, from the rapid 
progreſs of true ſcience, wealth, and liberality, among the peo- 
ple. Her natural diſpoſition to economy, confirmed by the ne- 
ceffity of maintaining her independence on the parliament, or of 
bartering prerogative for ſupplies, made her not only ſparing of the 
public treaſure, but induced her rather to refuſe the pecuniary aids 
offered her by the commons, than to purchaſe them by the lighteſt 
ſacrifice of power. It is difficult to commend too highly, as a virtue, 
the frugality of Elizabeth, ſince it neither partook of an illiberal 
parſimony, not degenerated into avarice. The want of it in het 
two immediate ſucceſſors, expoſed them to all the inroads of demo- 
cratic violence, and accelerated the deſtruction of royalty itſelf. 


| Beſides the great features of prerogative enumerated, many infe- —_ 
rior, but, very onerous rights or claims, exiſted under this reign. c,om 5 


The court of wards was a ſevere and humiliating one, which ſub- - 
jected the heirs of all landed eſtates, during their non- age, to the 
guardianſhip of the crown : great abuſes were committed in its 
adminiſtration, The right of purveyance, or pre-eniption, was a 
ſtill more extenſive grievance in its operation. The prohibition of 
the nobility to marry, without previouſly obtaining the royal con- 
ſent ; ſimilar reſtraints on their leaving the kingdom; exemptions 
Dem proſecution, and ſeizure of effects; embargoes on particular 
articles of trade; preſents, exacted to an indefinite amount: all theſe; 
acts of interference tended to plunder, oppreſs, or trample on the 


* D*Ewes, p. 141. and p. 175, 176,—and P. 151. 
E 2 ſubject, 
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C 0 A P. ſubject, . continued to be exerciſed, without oppoſition, till a 
dd ber marked, The extent of her power may be, perhaps, 
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ſtill more ſtrongly evinced, by obſerving, that it extended even to 
manners, dreſs, and faſhion ; objects, which have ever been found 
by legiſlators and ſovereigns, harder to regulate, than matters of a 
graver nature. Elizabeth, in 1574, iſſued a proclamation, enjoin- 
ing all perſons to conform to the modes worn in her own court, 


within fourteen days; and to enforce the obſervance of ſo ſingular 


a command, ſhe ſent out her officers to break the ſwords, or clip the 
ruffs, which exceeded the dimenſions ſpecified in her prohibition. 
Nothing can convey a livelier idea of the ſubmiſſion which ſhe ex- 
acted, even in things unconnected with government and policy“. 

The revenues of the crown bore, however, no proportion to the mag- 
nitude of its prerogatives. They were as limited and flender, as the 
latter were ample and comprehenſive. When we conſider with how in- 


adequate reſources, Elizabeth, during four-and-forty years, conducted 


the internal government; fed the diſſenſions in Scotland; defended, or 
fubjeQed Ireland; aided the Hugonots in France; repelled the attacks of 
Spain, the moſt formidable monarchy in Europe; and even carried her 


- arms or inroads into the remote colonies and provinces of Philip the 


Second; wearepenetrated with admiration, and no longer wonder at the 
high applauſes beſtowed byher cotemporaries, on her wiſdom and capa- 
city. No effort of economy, the moft vigilant and unremitted, could, 
however, have enabled her to compaſs objects ſo vaſt, and many of 
which-demanded large pecuniary ſupplies, unleſs ſhe had availed herſelf 
of the power of alienating and ſelling the royal domain**. Her dread 
of the encroachments of partiament, induced. her to have recourſe to. 

an expedient, which, though it liberated her from preſent embar- 

raſſments, effeQually impoveriſhed the crown, and involved the 
princes. of. the: family of W To this re- 


2. Hume, vol. v. p. 460462. 
23 Camden, p. 179. Strype, vol. 2. p. 603. | Townſend" 5 Journals, | p. 250. 
"TR vol. v. p. e | 
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ſource muſt be added, the energy and ſpirit of enterprize, exhibited C - AP, 
by her ſubjeQs ; who, when their country was to be defended, or fo- Ce 
reign expeditions of glory undertaken, did not wait for the ſanction 7 
of law, but anticipated the wants of government, by equipping ſhips, 
and arming them at their private expence. Incredible exertions of 
the nature alluded to, were made, at different nd of Elizabeth's 
reigh. 
No regular troopy properly ſo denominated, exiſted in England N 
at this period; and the only body of military forces, capable of be- 
ing called out on a ſudden emergency, was the militia. They were 
computed, in 1574, not to fall very ſhort of two hundred thouſand 
in number; but their diſcipline was by no means ſuch as to permit 
of a reliance on them for defence; andthe coaſts were frequently plun- 
dered by ſmall bodies of Spaniards, ſent over from Flanders for that 
purpoſe*. The greateſt ſecurity. of Elizabeth conſiſted in the gene- 
ral attachment of all ranks of her ſubjects, produced by her attention 
to their welfare, and the wiſdom of her meaſures. Even the catho- 
tholics, conſcious of the lenity and beneficence of her adminiſtra- 
tion, gave her the moſt unequivocal aca of ure, during 
the Northern rebellion, in 1569. 
The Engliſh navy can ſcarcely be ſaid to al i a oy 

exiſtence before the year 1574. After the Spaniſh invaſion of 1 588, 
it began to aſſume a more ſettled form, and continued annually to re- 
ceive augmentations ; but, at the commencement of this reign, the 
whole number of ſeamen in Elizabeth's dominions, was not eſtimated 
at more than twelve thouſand. Trading veſſels, on occaſions of dan- 
ger, were converted into ſhips of war; and the queen gradually 
| emancipated herſelf from the neceflity, under which her father, Henry 
the Eighth, had found himſelf, of applying to the Hanſe towns for 
aſſiſtance, when obliged to equip a fleet. The royal navy might be 

reckoned at about twenty large ſhips, and three gallies, which gene- 


25 Hume, vol. v. p. 481 and 482; 26 Camden, p. 115. 
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Cc og AP. rally lay in the river Medway, near Gillingham-caſtle, wor | 
— po to have been conſtantly ready for ſervice”. 
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Commerce. 


The true principles of commerce were not ſufficiently underſtood; 
at the period which we are reviewing, to receive from the govern- 
ment an effectual protection: monopolies, patents, and excluſive 
grants of various kinds, continually emanating from the erown, op- 
preſſed the genius of trade, and checked its progreſs; but the ſpirit 
of diſcovery and enterprize, which characteriſed the ſixteenth cen- 
tury, made ample amends for every impediment. The recent ex- 
ploits and conqueſts of the Spaniards in the new world, and of 
the Portugueſe in India, excited the emulation and exertions of 


England. Tlie moſt important enterprizes were undettaken by in- 


dividuals, who attempted to navigate the frozen ocean, and to find a 
paſſage round the northern pole, to America, and to China, Hows 


ever unſucceſsful were theſe endeavours, new adventurers appeared, 
and channels of trade; hitherto unknown, were explored.” That to 


Muſcovy, was peculiarly beneficial, and received the greateſt encou- 
ragement from the czar; John Baſilowitz. It is ſcarcely credible, 
that as early as 1570, when commerce muſt till be regarded as in its 
infancy, the Engliſh undertook and executed plans ſo bold and ha- 


Zardous, as ſcarcely to be exceeded in the preſent age. Befides the 


voyages of Frobiſher, Davis, Hawkins, and many others, which 
were partly intended to diſcover, or colonize diſtant parts of the 
earth; the traders to Ruſſia aſcended the river Duna, to Wologda; 
tranſported their oommodities by land, through the interior pro- 


vinces, to Jaroſlau; and deſcending the Wolga, arrived at Aſtracan. 


They qo eyes croſſed the nee yes, entered Ferfia 3 . not- 


country, as well as che deſerts Which they v were compelled to paſs, | 


penetrated to the cities of Caſbin, Teverin, and others, where they 
ſold their goods. It was owing to the perpetual wars, which, under 


1 Hume, vol. v. p. 480. . 
— Amurath 
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Amurath the Third, were made by the Turks, upon Perſia, that fo C of AP. 
extraordinary and beneficial a mart was loſt to the Engliſh. nation; 5 


but, the very attempt evinces the ardor and fpirit, which then pervaded 
the middle ranks of ſociety . The gold trade with the negroes of 
the coaſt of Guinea, had exiſted ever ſince the end of the reign of Ed- 


ward the Sixth, notwithſtanding the remonſtrances of the court of 


Portugal, which pretended to the ſole and excluſrve dominion of that 
part of the globe. Elizabeth adjuſted the differences, in 1571, by a 
commercial treaty, which till left her ſub) ects at e to carry on 
their traffic, to Africa. 

In 1563, Cardinal Granville; Sho e the aflhirs of 
the Spaniſh Netherlands, under Margaret of Parma, had induced 
her to prohibit the importation of the Engliſh cloths. In this 
predicament, the city of Emden, in Eaft Friezland,' was choſen for 
the mart or ſtaple, to which the woollen manufactures of England 
were ſent. But ſoon afterwards, the original treaty, denominated 


« the great intercourſe,” was revived, by the mutual neceſſities of 


the two countries. It was again completely ſuſpended by the 
quarrel, which took place in 1568, between the courts of London 
and Madrid, on occaſion of the ſeizure and detention of the Genoeſe 
veſſels, deſtined to carry pecuniary: remittances to the duke of Alva. 
Hamburgh then became, for ſome years, the channel of trade to 


Germany, inſtead of Bruges and Antwerp; but, early in 1573, 
Philip the Second, whoſe Flemiſh ſubjects ſeverely felt the privation 


of the Engliſh commerce, conſented to renew the ancient treaty be- 
tween the two crowns**. The oppreſſions of that tyrannical prince 


had already driven great numbers of his moſt induſtrious people to 
| abandon Flanders, and take refuge under Elizabeth's protection. 


They ſettled, principally, in the eaſtern and ſouthern counties, where 
they introduced the art of manufacturing bays, as well as various 
ſpecies of linen and woollen cloths, unknown before in England 


u Camden, p. 105, 106,—and p. 86. 77 Rapin, vol, vii. p. 322 and 323. Cam- 
29 Ibid. p. 147. den, p. 181 and 182. 
an + Vol, vii. p. 248 and 249, * Hume, vol. v. p. 483. 
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0 + ralgh As early as 1565, the parliament appears to have m article of 
nd wool, an object of the moſt ſerious attention. An act paſſed, prohi- 
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Manufac- 


Population. 


biting, under penalty of forfeiture and impriſonment for the firſt 
offence, and on pain of felony for the ſecond, the exportation of 
ſheep. The annual amount of the woollen trade to Flanders was 
immenſe, and continued to be progreſſive, during all the reign of 
Elizabeth. The whole number of veſſels, employed by the Engliſh, 
in trade, before 1574, ſeems not to have exceeded twelve hundred ; 
and the greater part of theſe fell ſhort of eighty tons burden 
Commerce itſelf muſt have been very precarious and inſecure, 
ſince the Engliſh channel was 5 infeſted with Pra, Ry | 


French. 


If we except the woolen manufacture, moſt of the 1 appear 
to have been only in their infancy; and articles of elegance or lux- 
ury were fabricated in a much ſuperior manner, by the Flemings and 
Italians, from whom they were principally procured. The know- 
ledge of the proceſs of making gunpowder, was recent; before 1561, 
it was imported from foreign countries, , That of brimſtone took 
place four years later. Silk ſtockings —_ worn by Elizabeth, very 
early in her reign : it is to be obſerved, that they were knit, and of 
the colour - of black. Watches, coaches, and many other append- 
ages of dreſs or ſplendor, were totally unknown among the Engliſh, - 


till a later period than that which we are reviewing, 


London, like the other principal cities of the kingdom, was com- 
poſed of very mean buildings, conſtructed with wood, and faced , 
with clay: of various colours. Brick and ſtone edifices. ſcarcely be- 


gan to be known, among the higheſt nobility ; and the uſe of glaſs 
for windows, was limited to the ſame claſs”, The foundation of 


the - Royal Exchange, conſtructed by the celebrated Sir Thomas 


2 was laid in 1566, and it was completed in, the following 
year Elizabeth evinced her F of trade, by viſiting it in 


27 Hume, 7 v. p. 480. 8 Howell' Hiſt, of the World, vol.ii. p. 222. 
* Rymer $ . tom. xv. p. bro. | 36 Harriſon, book ii. ch. 12, 
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We may judge, however, of the flender intercourſe between the . 


Engliſh and other nations, by the ſmall number of foreigners found 
in the metropolis. On an accurate inqueſt, taken in 1567, there were 
not ſo many as five thouſand in London, from every country in Eu- 
rope; and the majority of thoſe were Flemings, either compelled to 
fly for refuge to Elizabeth, by the perſecutions of Philip the Second, 
or induced to viſit England from commercial motives ”. 

It was to Greſham; one of the moſt diſtinguiſhed characters of 
his time, that the crown was indebted for its emancipation from the 
neceſſity of recurring to Antwerp for loans, whenever money was 
wanted, on ſudden or extraordinary emergencies. That opulent 
city, the greateſt mart in the northern ſeas, could alone ſupply funds; 
and intereſt was exacted at the rate of ten or twelve per cent. By 
Greſham's example and exertions, London began to make theſe pe- 


cuniary ad vances; and berge axed the rate > of legal intereſt, in 
1571, at ten per cent. | 
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Scarcely any of thoſe obvious and — precautions for the ſa- — 


lubrity and cleanlineſs of the capital, or the ſafety and protection O01 * 
its inhabitants, which we denominate police, were known at this pe- 
riod. London was infeſted with riotous, diſſolute, and tumultuous 
vagabonds, againſt whom it was frequently neceſſary to proceed with 
the utmoſt rigour and promptitude of juſtice ©; Similar, and even 
greater diſorders, were common in the provinces, where troops of 
profligate-and lawleſs perſons frequently aſſembled, committed depre- 
dations, and ſet the laws at defiance. More than three hundred were 
executed every year, for theft and robbery only, in the various parts 
of the kingdom, during the commencement of Elizabeth's reign ; 3 
circumſtance very unfavourable to the idea of ſimplicity or purity Wy 
manners, among the inferior 0 of the people 
37 Hume, vol. v. p. 483. + Rymer, tom. xvi. p. 29. N 
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'Gyphies were another nuiſance, of an aſtoniſhing magnitude: r 


— numbers, throughout England, were ſuppoſed to exceed ten thou- 
377 


Contagious 


diſtempers. 


Feudal gran- 
5 deur . 


ſand ; and parliament, as early ag 1 563, rendered it felony to- be ſeen 
or found for one month in their company ©. The plague committed 
continual and terrible ravages ; nor were any wholeſome regulations 
adopted, to prevent its entrance. . The garriſon, which, under the carl 
of Warwick, had defended Havre-de-Grace, brought it to England 
in the ſummer of 1563; and more than twenty thouſand perſons - 
were carried off by its attacks, in the city of London alone The 
uſe, of coals, as an article of fuel, ſeems to have been almoſt totally 
unknown in the metropolis, before 1574. Wood was univerſally uſed 
for fires. It was not till the reign of James the Firſt, that, from the 
immenſe and increaſing n of wood, coals began to be ſub- 
ſtituted in its place. 

Notwithſtanding the progreſſive ſtate of opulence aa conſideration 
among the commons, ſtrong traces of the feudal grandeur and an- 
cient. magnificence of the barons, exiſted after Elizabeth's accefſion*, 
The earl of Leiceſter, her unworthy favourite, is ſaid to have laid 


up arms for near ten thouſand men, in Kennelworth-caftle. Ram- 


parts, moats, artillery, and dependants, ready to appear on the firſt ſum- 


mons, ſtill diſtinguiſhed the reſidence of the nobility. In 1569, the 


earls of Northumberland and Weſtmoreland drew together an army, 


amounting to four thouſand foot, and ſix hundred horſe, at a very 


ſhort notice, compoſed almoſt wholly of their catholic tenants, vaſſals, 
and retainers ©, Perſonal ſervitude was not extinct til towards yo ; 
cloſe of this reign. 

It muſt be admitted, that the age was very learned; and that 
erudition was even more generally poſſeſſed, or diffuſed, eſpecially 
among the higheſt claſſes of ſociety, than in the preſent century. 
The enthuſiaſm, and eien idolatry, with which the great writers of ö 


4* Rapin, vol. vii. p. 248, note. aa | 
Camden, p. 51, 53. Camden, p. 115. 
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tury. Elizabeth, her miniſters, favourites, and even the ladies of the 
ogurt, were familiar with the Greek philoſophers, and Roman hiſto- 
rians *, The queen, on many public occaſions, evinced the facility 


which the poſſeſſed in the dead languages; and learning eminently + 
conduced to preferment, or public employment“. But, pedantry _ 


infected the ſchools, the univerſities, and the palace. Taſte had not 
yet manifeſted itſelf : the Engliſh language was far from having 
fixed its ſtandard, or attained its perfection. Hiſtory, poetry, phi- 


loſophy, and all the delicate productions of refined and cultivated 
genius, were either unknown, or in their commencement. Bacon 


and Shakſpeare had not paſſed the limits of childhood ; nor had 
Spenſer yet compoſed a ſtanza of his © Fairy Queen.” 


| | * 
antiquity were received, on the revival of letters, had not yet totally C H 2 P. 
ſubſided, or exhauſted itſelf, before the middle of the ſixteenth cen- e 4 


1574+ 


Ireland, before the year 1574, can only be regarded as a barbarous Fs of Le 


province, nominally conſtituting a dependency of the Engliſh crown ; 
but, in reality, productive neither of revenue, nor eſſential benefit 
of any kind, to Elizabeth. The fierce nature of its inhabitants ; 


their ignorance, ſuperſtition, and ſervile reverence for the Romiſh 


ſee; the want of arts, manufactures, trade, and civilization; above 
all, the unlimited authority exerciſed by the great barons and nobi- 
lity, over their vaſſals : theſe cauſes conſpired to bereave the Engliſh 

princes of any advantage, from their titular ſupremacy over the iſland. 
| It was, in fact, from the period of Elizabeth's acceſſion to her death, 
in a ſtate of perpetual revolt and commotion, open, or concealed. 


The province of Ulſter gave her the moſt copious matter of alarm, 


occupied her attention, exhauſted her finances, and frequently eman- 
cipated itſelf from her obedience. The queen exerted, in vain, her 
clemency, and her ſeverity, by turns: no permanent tranquillity was 
eſtabliſhed. Shan O'Neal, who had been created carl of Tyrone, by 


Henry the Eighth, and who denominated himſelf King of Vittr ; 


45 Hume, vol. v. p. 490. 4 Aſcham, p. 242: 
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CHAP. was a barbarian of no common ſpecies, and inacceſſible to pity, ge- 
3 neroſity, or forgiveneſs. He was ſurnamed Bacco, or the Lame *. 


1574. 


The deſcription left us by Camden of his appearance and attendants, 
in the year 1562, when he came over to London, to implore par- 
don for his multiplied crimes and offences, is equally extraordinary 


| Barbariſm of and entertaining. He was accompanied, ſays that hiſtorian, by a 


the great 
Chiets, 


guard of gallowglaſſes, bearing axes, and bareheaded ; their curled 
hair hanging looſely down, diſhevelled. They wore yellow ſurpli- 
ces, dyed with ſaffron, or urine; long ſleeves, ſhort coats, and hairy 
mantles. The Engliſh gazed at them with the ſame admiration, 
which they would now expreſs at the ſight of a Chineſe, or an Ame- 
rican ®,” O'Neal behaved with a ſort of haughty and arrogant ſub- 


miſſion, towards Elizabeth, who- pardoned, reſtored, and ſent him 


back with honour, to his native country. wy 

In return for ſo much lenity, he again took up arms in 1567. We 
may judge of the extent of his command, and the formidable power 
of ſuch a rebel, by the troops or followers whom he levied, and re- 
tained under his ſtandard. Beſides his body-guards, amounting to 
ſeven hundred men, he had a force compoſing four thouſand infan- 


try, and a thouſand cavalry *. Such was his unconquerable deteſta- | 


tion of the Engliſh name and nation, that he offered the kingdom of 
Ireland, to Mary, queen of Scots, and ſtrangled ſeveral of his own 
vaſſals, for no other fault, than feeding on Engliſh bread”. His end 


was ſuch as his enormities juſtly merited. | Driven from his moraſſes 
and foreſts, by ſir Henry Sidney, the lord deputy, he threw him- 


ſelf upon the mercy of ſome Scottiſh inſurgents, whom he had previ- 


_ ouſly injured, by whom he was cut to pieces in their own camp. 


It is difficult to find a parallel in modern hiſtory, to this ſavage 
chief, who reminds us of the fabulous robbers and banditti of ancient 
Greece. He not only ſeized, and deprived his father of his rightful 


Camden, p. 25—36. 50 Chanda, p. 87. 
s Ibid. p. 48. | 57 Ibid, 


patrimony, 
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patrimony, and put to death his gatural brother, but 3 


anabaptiſts in the empire, he retained numerous concubines for his 
pleaſures. A man, ſays Camden, moſt polluted with murders and 
adulteries; and ſo immoderately addicted to drunkenneſs, that, to 
cool his body when inflamed with wine and uſquebaugh, he was 
accuſtomed to. bury himſelf in the earth, or to wallow in mud up 


37 
c H A P. 
every excels. Like the Knipperdollings, and other leaders of the Conn 


1574» 


to the chin.“ We may conclude, that the inferior claſſes were | 


equally uncivilized and ferocious. 


| Munſter became the ſcene of rebellion in 1 569 ; ; and the facility Frequency of 


with which Philip the Second could introduce ſupplies of men and 
arms into that province, which was not very remote ſrom the coaſts 
of Gallicia and Biſcay, rendered every inſurrection peculiarly criti- 
Munſter an , ſimilar to ONeal's, i in the northern parts of 
the iſland ; bur, they appear to have been more humane and tract · 
able 12 
In 1570, Connaught, where the O Briens, earls of Thomond, 
were the moſt powerful barons, reyolted ; but it was, ſpeedily re- 
duced to obedience. Even Leinſter could not be retained | in ſubjec- 
tion by the preſence of the lord deputy *. Theſe perpetual inſurrec- 
tions ſeem to prove, at leaſt as much oppreſſion and mal-adminiſtra- 
tion on the part of the Engliſh, as they evince the refractory, or un- 
tamaple character of the Iriſh. The greateſt effort, made during this 
period of Elizabeth's reign, for the complete reduction of Ulſter, 
was the one undertaken by Walter Devereux, earl of Eſſex, in 
1573. He was accompanied by a numerous band of noblemen. and 
gentlemen, on the expedition; to defray the expences of which, he 
borrowed of the queen ten thouſand pounds, on a mortgage of his 
eſtate. She, in recompence, made him a liberal grant of the lands 
to be conquered; and he engaged to maintain, at his own charge, 


3? Camden, p. 89. 5? Ibid, p. 117, 118, * bee | 
two 


Oppreſſion of 
the goveruj- 
ment. 
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C 1 A F. two hundred horſe, and four hundred foot. The attempt was very 
— unfortunate and ruinous to all the adventurers; but, to none more 
75 than to the commander, Eſſex, who injured his fortune, narrowly 
eſcaped with his life, and vainly implored Elizabeth's aſſiſtance. She 

appears to have paid little attention to his entreaties, or demands. 
Attempts at Some endeayours to colonize and civilize the iſland, were made by 
—— ſir Thomas Smith, in 1572. He was ſecretary of ſtate; and his 
on. natural ſon conducted to the eaſtern coaſt of Ulſter, a thriving co- 
lony. Every foot ſoldier received in fee, one hundred and twenty 
acres of land; and every horſeman, two hundred and forty. Theſe 
grants were very conſiderable, as the Iriſh acre was nearly or quite 
double that of England. Only one penny, annual quittance or rent, 
was exacted from the ſoldiers. But, the expedition 2425 as unpro- 
dude, as lord Effex's proved in the following year. Money 
ſeems to have been ſcarcely known among the native Iriſh : the poſ- 
ſeſſions of the chiefs, like thoſe of mankind in the patriarchal and 
primitive ages of the earth, eonſiſted principally in cattle. Brian 
MacPhelim, who had uſurped the territory of Clandeboy in 1573, 


had near thirty thouſand cows, beſides ſheep and hogs . Corn and 


grain were little cultivated. Wolves infeſted the country; and in 
1575, a peſtilence ſwept, off vaſt numbers of the inhabitants. It 
was not without reaſon, when we reflect on the ſtate of Ireland, that. 
. we find Elizabeth regarding i it as the moſt vulnerable quarter of her 
dominions ; and as peculiarly open to invaſion from the power of 
Spain, which, as early as 1569, made ſome ous n to ex- 


cite a rebellion in Munſter 
33 Camden, p. 175—177. N 53 . Camden, p. 165—186, 
36 Ibid. p. 164, 165. 39 Ibid, p. 118. 
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Review of the Scottiſh Hiſtory, from the death of Fames the Fifth, to the 
year 1574. Slate of Scotland at that period. Limited nature of 
the royal power, —Effe# of the r ne AR 
CN I 


*HE kingdom of Scotland, was plunged i in domeſtic diſſenſions, C H A f. 
and ſcareely emerged from barbariſm under the firſt princes 8 
of the houſe of Stuart, cannot, with propriety, be ſaid to have 2 
aſſumed any place in the European ſyſtem, till towards the com- the death of 
mencement of the ſixteenth century. During the reigns of James Ra. 
the Fourth, and Fifth, the Scots contracted the cloſeſt alliances with 
France; and the former of thoſe kings fell a victim to his attach» 
ment to that nation; having periſhed, in the vigour of his age, with 
his braveſt followers, at the battle of Flodden Field, gained over him 
by the arms of Henry the Eighth. James the Fifth, likewiſe, ter- 
minated his life by a premature end, cauſed from the conflict of in- 
dignation and ſhame, at being forſaken by his nobility, when on 
the point of invading England. His infant daughter, Mary, ſue- 
ceeded to his crown, and to n misfortunes of her 
family. 
During the period of near nineteen years, which elapſed between 1542—1861, 
the birth of Mary, and her return to Scotland, after the death of 
her huſband, Francis the Second; that unhappy kingdom, aban- 
doned to various governors, a e 
tending factions. 2 | 
The 
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The earl of Arran, afterwards better known in hiſtory, by the title 


L=—— of duke of Chatelherault ; a man of irreſolute temper, and of very 


1542—1561. 
2 of 

of 
Gui e. 


limited talents; was choſen regent, and exerciſed the office during 
eleven years. The intrigues and influence of the French court com- 
pelled him, at the end of that time, reluctantly to cede the dignity 
to Mary of Guiſe, widow of James the Fifth, and mother to the 
young queen. No princeſs was better calculated to have promoted 
the proſperity, and reſtored the tranquillity of Scotland, by her en- 

dowments of mind, and virtues of character; if ſhe. had not been 


| propelled, from her deference to the counſels of her brothers, the 


duke of Guiſe and cardinal of Lorrain, upon violent meaſures, re- 


ligious and civil, It became indiſpenſable to ſuſtain them, by the 


moſt odious and unpopular of all acts; the introduction of French 
troops: but, far from attaining the end propoſed, ſhe gradually 


| — the affections of the nobility and people. Her government 
Se feeble; and being ſtained by repeated violations of faith, ſunk 


2558. 


11411 24 


into contempt. Inſurrections againſt her authority were ſet on foot, 
in which religious zeal added fury to the other cauſes of complaint; 


and though repeatedly diſſipated * the at or n pagch _ the re- 
gent, they perpetually revived $11 

Under theſe circumſtances, Elizabeth aoabedet to ihe Gude * 
England; and ſhortly afterwards, Henry the Second of France was 
killed in a tournament, by the count of Montgomery. Few events 
could have been more injurious to the authority, or unpropitious to 
the projects, of the queen dowager. France, which, from that 
period, began to be involved in diſſenſions, that terminated in civil 
war, was rendered, in a great meaſure, incapable of interfering with 


energy in the concerns of Scotland On the other hand, the new 


queen of England not only poſſeſſed talents the moſt indiſputable! 
for ne W een ns principle, 8 and Poli- 
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tical combined to induce her to extend protection to the Scottiſh in- 
ſurgents. It was requiſite that no time ſhould be loſt in granting this 
aſſiſtance, the French having already entered, and fortified Leith; and 
though the nobles, who had taken up arms againſt the regent, proceed- 
ed formally to depoſe, and declare her deprived of all rightful power, 
they were by no means in a condition to enforce their ſentence. 
They applied to Elizabeth, and ſhe did not heſitate inſtantly to ſend 
a body of forces to their aid, preceded by a powerful ſquadron. 
Leith was beſieged ; and, after a long and, vigorous defence, during 
the progreſs of which the queen dowager died, was furrendered 
by capitulation, to the united army of England and Scotland. A 

treaty followed, by which the French troops were compelled im- 
* mediately to evacuate the latter kingdom; and Elizabeth, in the 
_ commencement of her reign, by ſo vigorous and ſucceſsful an inter- 
_ poſition, acquired an intereſt, and an aſcendancy, which the never 
| afterwards loſt, in the Scottiſh affairs and counſels *, 

The deceaſe of Francis the Second, which took place a few 3 
ſubſequent to theſe events, enabled, and in ſome meaſure compelled 
Mary, the young queen of France and Scotland, to reviſit her na- 
tive dominions. Her reign, which laſted ſcarcely ſeven years, to the 
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„ 
Troubles of 
Scotland. ” 


December. 


time of her flight into England, and impriſonment, is ſo intimately NEE 


connected with the hiſtory of Elizabeth, as to form an integral and 
inſeparable part of it; nor, after the review which has been taken 
of the latter, is it neceflary to enter here upon any diſcuſſion of the 


_ hiſtory of Scotland, during that period. The mal-adminiſtration of 15611568, | 


Mary, ſucceeded by the cataſtrophe of the king, her huſband's death, 
and her marriage with Bothwell, excited univerſal abhorrence and 
indignation. Her captivity and depoſition were the natural and inevi- 
table conſequences of theſe foul proceedings; and ſhe only effected 


her eſeape from confinement, to incur a greater misfortune, that 


* Robertſon, vol. i. p. 168-236. - 
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of falling into the hands of her inveterate enemy and rival, E- 


| 0a zabeth. 


1561—1568. 


Regency of 
the earl of 
Murray. 


1570. 


As it became indiſpenſable, after the Jnapelſonment of Mary i in 
' Lochlevin Caſtle, to ele& a regent, who might repreſent the perſon 


of the ſovereign, till the young king, then in infancy, ſhould attain 


to years of diſcretion, the earl of Murray was choſen to fill the office. 
He was natural ſon to James the Fifth, in the vigour of life, and 
endowed with qualifications which rendered him worthy of ſuch an 
elevation. The precarious tenure by which he held his dignity, and 

the number of adherents, who till waited only for a favourable oc- 


caſion to reſtore the queen; compelled him, however, not only to 


have recourſe to the ſupport of Elizabeth ; 'but, on many occaſions, 
to ſacrifice the honour and independence gf the crown of Scotland, 
to his perſonal ambition. He eondeſcended to become the inſtru- 
ment of her vengeance againſt Mary, at the conferences of York 
and of Hampton Court, which were ſucceſſively held, with the pre- 
tended intention of reſtoring the captive queen of Scots to ſome - 
portion of power; and, during his life, the predomiriance of Eng- 
land in the counſels of the latter country, was ſtrongly marked: 
The regency of Murray was of ſhort duration: he was aſſaſſi- 


nated at Linlithgow, by a private gentleman, whom he had injured; 


and the kingdom relapſed anew into anarchy and confuſion *. 


The earl of Lenox, father to Henry Darnley, king of Scotland, 
and grandfather to James the Sixth, ſucceeded, after an interval of 
a few months, to the office of regent. Bound by every tie of obli- 
gation, to the queen of England, who had favoured his election; 
irritated againſt Mary, as the ſuppoſed murderer of his ſon; and 
deſtitute of talents, or force, to emancipate himſelf and his country 


from their dependence on Elizabeth; her influence was rather aug- 


mented, than diminiſhed, during the adminiſtration of Lenox. But 


3 Robertſon, vol. i. p. 44k—5t4. 
2 | „l 
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an act of violence, ſimilar to that which had deprived the earl of 0 H r. 
Murray of his life, terminated the regency of his nenn, in little NS — 


more than a year from its commencement. 
The earl of Mar was choſen to ſupply. his place, and held it 


nearly an equal time. Of a high and generous ſpirit, and of un- 


1571. 


1572. 7 
Mar. 


impeached integrity, he deeply lamented the calamities of his coun- 
try, and vainly exerted himſelf to extinguiſh the inveterate factions 


by which it was divided. Leſs docile than his predeceſſor, he at- 
tempted to reſcue Scotland from the ſtate of ſervile inſigniſicance 
into which it had fallen. But, unequal to the execution of ſo pa- 
triotic a plan, and impeded by his own party, in every effort to at- 
tain it, his mind ſunk under the diſappointment, and he fell a victim 
to the diſeaſes occaſioned by his ſenſibility *. 

After ſo rapid a ſucceſſion of regents, the earl of 6 Mn was raifed 
to that office, without a competitor. Under his adminiſtration, the 
kingdom of Scotland was reduced to the loweſt degree of political hu- 
miliation. Elizabeth, ſuſtaining him with all her power, and unit- 
ing her forces to thoſe of Morton, the ſiege of the caſtle of Edin- 


November. 
Morton. | 


burgh was formed; the laſt place of ſtrength, which had continued to 


hold out for Mary. It was taken, after a long and gallant defence; 
but the regent tarniſhed the acquiſition, by the cruel abuſe which he 
made of it, and by his ſeverity againſt the vanquiſhed rebels“. 


In 1574, Scotland, which, for ſucceſſive centuries, had continually 


been the rival and the enemy of England, no longer appeared capable 
of moleſting its repoſe. Exhauſted by feuds and internal commotions, 
deſtitute of pecuniary or commercial reſources, and governed under 
a regent, conſtituted by Elizabeth, and maintained by her bounty; few 
traces of the proud and martial ſpirit, which characteriſed the times 
of her ancient kings, are henceforward to be diſcovered. _ Scotland, 
| notwithſtanding ſome intervals of alienation or reſentment, gradually 


" Robertſops. vol i ü. p. 1-37. 5 Ibid, p. 38—51, 
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ſunk into a ſtate of fibſerviency; nearly reſembling that of a pro- 


2 vince of England; and ſeemed to anticipate the final incorporation 


1574. 


Royal power. | 


of the two kingdoms, which took place at the acceſſion of James. 

The power of the Scottiſh princes, during the courſe of the ſix- 
teenth century, did not, by any means, advance with' the rapidity, 
which marked the progreſs of the monarchical authority in moſt of the 
other European ſtates. While France, under Lewis the Eleventh, had 
ſeen deſpotiſm fully eſtabliſhed ; and while in England, the fubtle po- 
licy of Henry the Seventh, and the capricious tyranny of Henry i 
Eighth, had ſapped, or overturned the privileges of the nobility ; 
in Scotland, the antient foundations of the ariſtocracy ſeemed to bid 
defiance to every attack. The ſovereign could ſcarcely be conſidered 
in any other light, than as the head and chief of his barons, from 
whom he was faintly diſtinguiſhed by external pre-eminence and 
dignity . Many cauſes had contributed to prolong, and to fortify 
the feudal ſyſtem, among the Scots. The ſmall number, and vaſt - 
poſſeſſions of the nobles: the mountainous, or ſterile nature of 
the country, difficult to penetrate and ſubje&; the intimate con- 
nection between the lord and his vaſſals, ſtrengthened by conſan- 
guinity, intereſt, and affection. But more than all theſe, the two 


minorities of James the Fifth, and of Mary, liad relaxed the vigour 


of government, produced an oblivion, or contempt of the royal func- / 

tions, and introduced every ſpecies of diſorder into the different de- | 
partments”. After the return of Mary from France, in 1561, the 
crown might, by management, time, and addreſs, have gradually 
recovered, or extended its prerogatives. Her miſconduct, followed 
by her crimes, her depoſition, and flight to England, diſconcerted 
every view of this nature. An infant' prince, under the tuition of 
a regent, was placed on the throne, and poſſeſſed the nominal fu- 


premacy over a fierce and uncivilized nation. Of four noblemen, 


© Robertſon, vol. i. p. 25—32- 7 Ibid, p. = 
— ucceſſively 
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ſucceſſively elected to fill the oſſice in the ſhort ſpace of ſive years, 
two had periſhed by aſſaſſination. The earl of Morton exerciſed only 
a precarious and ill-eftabliſhed power, ſuſtained by the * influ- 


ence, or treaſures, under a minor king. 
As if the combined operation of ſuch multiplied 0 or cireum- 


ſtances, were not ſufficient to humble, and almoſt extinguith the royal 


authority; another event, peculiar to Scotland, and capable, even 
alone, of ſhaking the baſis on which monarchy itſelf reſts, had recently 
taken place. The reformation, completed in 1560, had been con- 
ducted upon principles, widely different from thoſe which actuated 
the Engliſh kings, who ſubverted the catholic faith and eſtabliſh- 
ments. Edward the Sixth, and Elizabeth, while they corrected the 


Genius of the 
reformation. 


abuſes, retained many of the ceremonies and forms, of the Romith 


church; and far from deſtroying the eccleſiaſtical polity, or dig- 
nities, they admitted neither change nor innovation in that eſſential 
point. But, the ardent and republican ſpirit of the Scotch re- 
formers was not to be repreſſed by the ſanctity of uſages, however 
venerable or judicious. After having rendered their doctrines tri- 
umphant, and ſeized on the lands of the clergy, they could not be 
ſatisfied without deftroying the hierarchy itſelf. The democratic 
conſtitution, introduced by Calvin at Geneva, was imitated in Scot- 
land; and by the ſubſtitution of deacons or preſpyters, in the place 


of biſhops, the crown was, in a great menue, deprived of one of 


its moſt eſſential ſupports. 

In a ſingle particular only, che kings of Scotland ſeem to have en- 
joyed a right, which, in times of ſubordination and repoſe, might 
have enabled them to ſurmount every barrier, and to trample on 
every reſtraint of law. The © Lords of Articles,” a committee, 
elected from the various orders or eſtates of which the parliament 
was compoſed, and which poſſeſſed the ſole privilege of admitting, 


Lords of 
Articles. 


» Rapin's Hiſt, of England, vol. vii. p. 229. Hume's Hiſt, of England, vol. v. K. 20-30» 
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CHAP. or precluding the diſcuſſion of all bills, were in the immediate no- 
; —— mination of the ſovereign *. But even this engine, formidable as it 
'3/+ + muſt be conſidered, could not enable the government to enforce, or 
execute the laws, among a haughty and turbulent people, accuſ- 
-tomed to regard the orders of their chiefs as the only legitimate 
authority; and, with the exception of the Poliſh kings, thoſe of 
Scotland may, perhaps, juſtly be regarded, in 1574, as the moſt 
limited, or deſtitute of power, of any in Europe. 
' Revenues, The paucity of their revenues was proportionate to the ſevere li- 
mitations on their prerogative, and incapacitated them for any en- 
. terprize of expence or duration. The royal demeſnes, or crown 
lands, were long conſidered as the only legitimate ſource from 
-whence all ſupplies could be drawn; and any impoſitions, levied 
upon the people, were merely occaſional, and granted for temporary 
purpoſes. Commerce was too limited, to admit of deriving an 
effectual aſſiſtance, from duties on merchandize ; and before the 
N death of James the Fifth, taxes, properly ſo denominated, and re- 
- .gularly exacted, were unknown **. Even in 1555, when Mary of 
| Guiſe, the queen regent, ventured to propoſe in parliament, a con- 
tribution upon property throughout the kingdom, of the ſmalleſt 
deſcription, the propoſal was rejected with indignation *', Ten years 
later, Mary, queen of Scots, attempted, by virtue of the royal pre- 
rogative, to raiſe ſupplies. Tanes and loans were demanded, with a 
view to enable her to maintain a body of forces againſt the rebels, 
who had openly inſulted and attacked the throne; but ſhe ſoon diſ- 
covered the impracticability of enforcing her commands, and was 
neceſſitated to adopt other meaſures for raiſing money. Nothing 
| contributed more towards rendering the earl of Morton's regency 
. | odious, than his granting licences, or monopolies, for carrying on 
| _ articular branches of trade; and laying taxes on eee in 


9 Robertſon, vol. i. p. 779. * Robertſon, p. 152, 
30 Ibid. p. 17, 18. 1 Ibid, p· 342. 
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equally repugnant to the genius of the conſtitution, and to the 


uſages of the nation, excited univerſal reſentment *?, 


1574s 


It may naturally be ſuppoſed, that, in ſuch a ate of ſociety, Military 


kings, deſtitute of authority and of revenues, could not maintain _ 


any body of regular forces. James the Fourth and. Fifth, enly 


combated at the head of their nobility, who were attended to the 
how feeble was their, influence 
or command over ſuch an army, may be judged, from the memo- 


field by their reſpective vaſſals: 


rable action at Solway, in 1542; where the great barons, diſguſted 
with their ſovereign, choſe rather to fall into the hands of their ene- 
mies, the Engliſh, and to ſacrifice their liberty, than to ſubmit to 
the general whom James the Fifth had thought proper to appoint '*. 
The conſpirators, amounting only to an hundred and fifty, who 
aſſaſſinated the cardinal Beatoun, in 1546, maintained themſelves i in 
the caſtle of St. Andrew's, and held it out againſt the power of the 
earl of Arran, then regent, for five months 
during her regency, was conſtantly ſuſtained by French troops, who 
appear, on ſome occaſions, to have been carried to the number of 
fix thouſand, and ſearcely ever to have fallen below three thouſand. 
They were paid and maintained by Henry the Second, or his ſuc- 
ceſſor; and eminently contributed to ſupport the precarious dignity, 
and to enforce the illegal or oppreſſive meaſures, of the queen regent”, 

But, by the treaty, of Edinburgh, concluded in 1 560, theſe forees 


were compelled to evacuate the kingdom; and Mary, her daughter, 


when ſhe returned to her dominions, in 1 561, had no foreign army 


on which to rely. We find, that ſhe was unable to retain more than 


ſix hundred cavalry, and about half the number of infantry, beſides 
her ordinary . Even this fmall ſores exhauſted her ſeanty 


V Robertſon, l p. 52. 


19. Roberiſon, 4 i. p. 114. 
*4 Ibid, vol. i. p. 73, 74 | 


16 Ibid. p. 180. 
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treaſuryß; 
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E * 4 treaſury; as they received regular pay, and might be omifdered! in” 
FN, the light of diſciplined ſoldiers ''. All the battles of Mary's reign 


1574. 


Arts. 


were fought by the retainers of the barons, who followed their ſu- 
periors to the field, with equal alacrity, either to attack, or to de- 
fend the crown. The nobles, who drove Bothwell to ſeek his ſafety - 
by flight, and who afterwards depoſed tne queen, in 1567, never 
brought above three thouſand followers, to effect ſo complete a re- 


volution. At the battle of Langſide, in the ſubſequent year, 


which decided the fate of the Scottiſh queen, the two armies were 
entirely compoſed of the adherents of the Hamiltons, and. other 
great lords, who had haſtily joined Mary, after her eſcape from 
Lochlevin caſtle, on one ſide; and on the other, of the vaſſals of 
the earl of 2 and his friends. No regular troops fought with 
either party. We may reaſonably conclude, that under the re- 
gencies which followed, the crown was not in a ſtate to augment the 
military foree, or to maintain any body of ſoldiers, however ſmall. 
We find, in fact, that when the earl of Morton prepared to inveſt, and 


beſiege t the caſtle of Edinburgh, in 1573, he had neither ammunition, 


men, nor money, for ſuch an enterprize. Elizabeth, his ally and pro- 
tectreſs, ſent to his aſſiſtance fifteen hundred Engliſh, together with 
a train of artillery, which enabled him to become maſter of tlie 
fortress 

| No traces of a navy are to be found 1 this period, nor does 
it ſeem as if the Scottiſh kings poſſeſſed any maritime force: com- 
merce could not extend itſelf, nor arts and manufactures attain be- 
yond the rudeſt efforts, among a people, poor, deſtitute of incite- 
ments to induſtry, and held in the ſevereſt vaſſalage by their ſuperiors. 
Mary, educated in the French court, and accuſtomed to its magni- 


wo 8 . i. p. 341. * Ibid. p- 442. 


'9 Hume's Hiſt. of England, vol, v. p. 127, 128. Robertſon, vol. i. p. 453-457 
2? Robertſon, vol. ii, p. 47. 


= | Gronce, 
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ficence, endeavoured, not without ſucceſs, to introduce ſome portion & 15 2 P. 
of that ſplendour and refinement among her ſubjects, though evemüX1k! 
theſe attempts were impeded, or cenſured, by the Scotch reformers ; * 
the ſevere and melancholy genius of whoſe religion was inimical I 
to every ſpecies of innocent gaiety, or gallant diverſion . After Manners. | 
her impriſonment, ſcarcely any veſtiges of a court were to be diſ- 
covered, during the four ſucceſſive regencies, till the majority of 
James the Sixth. Edinburgh was the capital of the kingdom; but : 
could not be deemed the ordinary reſidence of the young king, who 

was principally brought up at Stirling. The manners of the nation 

continued to be fierce, rude, and, on many occaſions, barbarous. 

They were affected by the moroſe and gloomy ſpirit of the reform- 

ation, which had, in a great meaſure, deſtroyed the hierarchy, 

and eſtabliſhed a democratic form of eccleſiaſtical] goyernment and 

worſhip. Scarcely any thing, except the name, of the epiſcopal 

function, remained in 1572; and ſo completely were the revenues Ecclefiattical 
of the church ſequeſtered by the erown, or ſeized and appropriated 
by the nobility, that the whole aggregate ſum, annually appropriated 

to the ſupport of the Scottiſh clergy, did not exceed nine thouſand 

pounds ſterling **. Civil war, heightened by perſonal injuries and 
animoſity, inflamed the two faQtions, and impelled them to acts the 

moſt ſanguinary. The parties of Mary and James, in the names 

of their reſpective ſovereigns, deſolated the country, and carried 

their ravages over every part of Scotland. It is difficult to believe, 

that ſo late as 1572, during the ſiege of the caſtle of Edinburgh, 

the leaders, on both ſides, had ſo totally obliterated, or extin- 

guiſhed, the ſentiments of humanity, as to renew the maſſacres, 
committed near four centuries earlier, by Richard the Firſt, and Sa- 

ladin, in Paleſtine, The priſoners of war were inhumanly led out 


Ny 


* Hume's Hiſtory of England, vol. v. p. 51—53. . 
* Robertſon, vol. i. p. 392. and vol. ii, p. 38—41, 
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C 75 A P. to execution, without diſtinction of rank, or quality, to the num- 
ober of fifty at a time; and a practice, which would diſgrace the moſt 


1574+ 


hn: 


lavage people, long continued to be exerciſed *, 

' Uncivilized as the age muſt be regarded, it was not deſtitute of 
letters; and the beautiful Latin compoſitions of Buchanan, more 
eſpecially thoſe which are poetical, would alone be ſufficient to 
reſcue it from the imputation of ignorance, He was appointed pre- 


ceptor to James the Sixth, and died at a later period, than that 


which we have reviewed. 


23. Robertſon, vol. ii. p. 30, 31. 
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General review of tbe reign of Philip the Second, from the death of 
Charles the Fifth, to the year 1 574.—Inſurrefion, and progreſs of 
the revolution, in the Low Countries —State of the Spaniſh monarchy, 
in 1574.—Immenſe power and revenues of Pbilip.— Defect of the 
adminiſtration.— Public debt.—Trade,—State f the arts,—Relt- 
gious perſecution, —Decline of Spain. 


HE foundation of the Spaniſh monarchy, which became in a CH a p. 
few years' ſo formidable to the repoſe and liberty of Europe, n. 
was laid, by the marriage of Ferdinand and Iſabella, The junction Riſe of the 
of the crowns of Caſtile and Arragon, on the heads of thoſe power- = 
ful princes, was confirmed by the conqueſt of Grenada, and the 
expulſion of the Moors, who had reigned for ſeveral centuries, over 
the moſt fertile provinces of Spain. The diſcoveries of Columbus 
opened a new world to the avidity, and ambition of the conquerors 
of America, Gonſalvo de Cordova acquired the kingdom of Naples, 
for Ferdinand. Theſe vaſt dominions devolved, by the deaths of 
ſucceſſive princes, to the emperor Charles the Fifth, in right of 
his mother, Joanna; and he added to them, his hereditary provinces 
in the Netherlands, as well as the duchy of Milan, on the extinction 
of the family of Sforza. The reign of Charles, clouded with ſome 2516-1556. 
misfortunes, was, notwithſtanding, during the greater portion of it, & A 
diſtinguiſhed by the moſt brilliant ſucceſs. The battle of Pavia; Fifth. 
the capture of Francis the Firſt ; the ſack of Rome; the expedition to 
H 2 TE Tunis; 
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_. = * Tunis; ; and the victory of Muhlberg, by which he became, for 

a time, nearly defpotic in the empire: theſe atchievements had 
covered him with perſonal glory, and rendered him equally the ad- 

1 | | miration and terror of the European world. The evening of his 

1 life did not, however, correſpond with the meridian, and juſtified 

the querulous remark, which fell from him; that fortune only 

favoured the young.” He was over- reached in policy, and driven 

to fly before the arms of Maurice, whom he had protected, and 

- raiſed to the dignity of elector of Saxony. While ſmarting under 

the humiliation, inflited by ſo unexpected an attack, and anxious to 

repair his honour, at the ſame time that he recovered Metz from the 

king of France, he met with a complete repulſe before that city ; ; 

and. with difficulty ſaved. the remains of his army from the ravages 


of peſtilence, and the ſword of an incenſed enemy. 3 


To theſe political misfortunes, were added the . of perſonal 
„and mental infirmity. A premature decay of his bodily powers 
unnerved his mind, and left it open to the impreſſion of various 
eemotions, diſregarded during the proſperity and ſplendour of his 
His abdica- youth. After long revolving. it in his thoughts, he determined to 
abdicate his crown, and to retire from the great ſituation, which 
he was no longer able to fill with energy and capacity. The 
moſt auguſt and affecting exhibition of the inanity of human gran- 
deur, which has been ever made, was that of Charles the Fifth, at 
Bruſſels, laying down the inſignia of his dignity, before an immenſe 
5 audience, melted into tears. All his titles and poſſeſſions deſcended 
to Philip, his only ſon, with the exception of the imperial crown; 
which, after many vain efforts to transfer from his brother Ferdi- 
nand, to the prinee of Spain, he was reluctantly obliged to yield to 
the former. Hiſtorians, reaſoning partly from the nature of man, 
and partly from ſome grounds of diſcontent, which were given him 
by Philip, have doubted, whether the emperor did not find' occaſion 
f ſpeedily to repent his having __ ſo vaſt a donation, He retired, 
however, 


| 1 
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— ſoon afterwards into Spain, and terminated, in a fond C 8 '' r. 
retreat, his memorable life. His end was accelerated by. exerciſes 
of devotion and penance, too ſevere for his enfeebled ftame; and 
which ſeem to indicate, that his mind had ſuffered by the, approach 
of age, and was debilitated, in proportion with his bodily organs. 
| Philip the Second, at his acceſſion, was in the prime of life, and, i556. 
unqueſtionably, the moſt powerful prince of the century in which 13 PR 
he lived. The commencement of his reign was rendered peculiarly be 
ſplendid, by the victories of St. Quintin, and of Gravelines, ſucceſ- 
ſively gained over the French by his generals, Emanuel Philibert, 
duke of Savoy, and the celebrated count Egmont, afterwards exe- 
cuted at Bruſſels. A peace, not leſs honourable than advantageous 
to the monarchy of Spain, followed theſe triumphs ; and Philip, 
whoſe- habits and manners were Spaniſh, and; who was impatient 
at ſo long a ſtay in the Netherlands, embraced! the firſt ' occaſion of 
returning to his native kingdom. He poſſeſſed many qualities, His charac- 
; which might have enabled him to promote equally his own glory, my 
and the welfare of his people. His underſtanding was ſound, and 
capacious ; his thoughts, conſtantly occupied with the cares of go- 
vernment ; and his vigilance unexampled, in directing his attention 
to the minuteſt details of adminiſtration. - He ſuperintended in per- , 
ſon, and his interference was felt, cyer the immenſe extent of his 
dominions., In application, he has rarely been equalled, never ex- 1 
ceeded; and his ſtrength of conſtitution, aiding the activity of his 
mind, he dedicated whole nights to the labour of the cabinet, after 
having paſſed the day in the ſame painful exertion. Neither plea- 
ſure, nor indolence, relaxed his attention to buſineſs. His informa- 
tion of the intrigues, or meaſures, projected in foreign courts, was 
ſuperior to that of any other cotemporary prince; as it was one 
of his maxims, that intelligence could ſcarcely be purchaſed at too 
high a price. He enforced the rigid execution of public juſtice, 


1516—1550. 


* Mayerne Turquet's Hiſt. of Spain, paſſim.— Abr. Chronol, d Eſpagne, vol. ii, paſſim. 
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CHAP. and puniſhed ſeverely the infraction of the laws. He poſſeſſed 
ee diſcernment, and knew how to diſtinguiſh, and to call out great 


1556. 


Vices and 


crimes. 


talents. His miniſters and generals felt the eye and hand of a 
maſter always preſent, which inveſtigated their conduct, and would 
rigorouſly appreciate its merits. Neither proſperity nor adverſity 
altered his demeanour, nor were capable of affecting his external ſere- 
nity. Seated at Madrid, in the center of his dominions, he from 
thence ſurveyed, and directed, all operations, not by delegates, but 
in perſon. 

Theſe great endowments were, however, not ue ſullied, but 
even rendered pernicious to his ſubjects, by vices and prejudices 
ſingularly unſurmountable. His bigotry was ſullen, ſanguinary, 
and active to deſtroy. It was ſometimes inflamed. by the natural 
ſeverity of his temper, and frequently made the vehicle, or the maſk, 


of his ambition; but it never was mollified or extinguiſhed, at any 


period of his reign. It produced the revolt of the Netherlands, 
and carried terror into every province of the Spaniſh monarchy : it 


ſhed torrents of human blood, during the inſurrection of the Moors 


in Grenada, which it had originally provoked. Even the memory 
of his own father, and the perſons of thoſe who had been moft 
dear to Charles the Fifth, were not ſecure from Philip's religious per- 
ſecution. To this deſtructive principle, even more than to his in- 
ſatiable love of power, are to be traced, and aſcribed, the calamities 
of his reign, and the deteſtation with which poſterity has marked 
his character. Scarcely any prince in modern times, has been purſued 
with ſuch general abhorrence and antipathy. His private and do- 
meſtic conduct afforded no extenuation for his political crimes. 
Envious, ſuſpicious, vindictive, diſſembling, and implacable; he 
was the tyrant of his family, as much as of his people, Accuſed 
of having haſtened the death of his queen, Elizabeth of France; 
of his ſon, Don Carlos; and of his brother, Don John of Auſtria: 
even if theſe charges are not ſuſtained by poſitive evidence, yet it 

| | | will 


* 
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will be ſtill more difficult to exculpate him from the murder of C * 
Eſcovedo; the aſſaſſination of William, prince of Orange; and —.— 
many other flagitious acts, performed by his command, or under- "wy 
taken at bis ſuggeſtion. Of boundleſs ambition, yet deſtitute of ta- 

tents for war, and hardly eſteemed to poſſeſs even perſonal courage, 

he delighted in all the machinations of the cabinet ;. and, from his 

cloſet, fed or fomented diſſenſion in every ſurrounding kingdom. 
Capable of yielding to love, and of forming connections of gallan- 

try, his furious paſſions, and relentleſs jealouſy, rendered them fatal 

to his confidents, and dangerous even to the object of his affection. 
Dreaded in his own court, and capital; odious to foreign nations; 

not beloved, even by the ſee of Rome, to which he profeſſed and 
evinced ſo entire a devotion; eſtranged from, and condemned by his 

own relations, of the houſe of Auſtria; dear only to inquiſitors; his 

reign was marked by the rapid decline and extinction of that enor- 
mous power, which had menaced and terrified Europe. Spain, though 
ſuſtained. by the emulation and valour of the fineſt troops, and fed 

by the perpetual influx of wealth from the new world, yet was une- 

qual to the vaſt expenditure, eauſed by Philip's projects of power 

and aggrandizement. He was diſappointed in all his views upon 
France; repulſed by Elizabeth, in his attack upon England; and 
finally driven out of Holland, by the revolt of his ſubjects, which 

the oppreſſions of the duke of Alva had occaſioned'. 


Among the numerous provinces, which conſtituted the Spaniſh 1556—1559. 


S f 
monarchy, there were none more commercial, populous, and im- pray okay 


portant, than thoſe of the Netherlands. They were, however, held us ut Phi- 


lip's acceſſion · 


by a tenure, leſs abſolute than almoſt any other of Philip's hereditary 
dominions; and had retained, from the generous policy of their an- 
cient priness of the houſe of Burgundy, many of the moſt valuable 


ZBentivoglio's Wars of Flanders, folio, —458. Gregorio Leti. Vie de Philippe Se- 
p. 318. Mayerne Turquet, p. 1286—1288. cond, vol. vi. p 396—443. De Thou, vol. 
Deſormeaux Hiſt. d'Eſpagne, vol. iv. p. 191 Xiu. p. 228—236. 
2 Abrege Chron, d' Eſp. vol. ii. p. 456 
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C H 5 P. franchiſes: and immunities, political and civil. Their inhabitants, 


L——— the Flemings, had been peculiarly cheriſhed by Charles the Fifth, 
15591559 who. was himſelf a native of Ghent. 'They had, for the ſpace of 
eighty years, been governed by women; and the mild adminiſtration 
of Mary, queen of Hungary, ſiſter to the emperor, which was re- 
cently expired, rendered them more impatient of any rigorous con- 
troul. The new opinions of Luther and Calvin had found an eafy 
introduction, and met with a welcome reception, among a wealthy 
people, fond of religious enquiry. The ſevere edicts, iſſued by a 
Charles, to prevent all innovation, or promulgation of doctrines 
ſtigmatized as heretical by the church of Rome, had not produced 
any permanent effect; and the wars, in which that monarch was 
involved during almoſt his whole reign, had impeded their execu- 
| Innovations, tion, or diminiſhed their force. But, Philip, whoſe ' predominant 
9 paſſion was the extirpation of hereſy, had no ſooner concluded 
a peace with France, than he evinced his determination to enforce, by 
rigorous meaſures, his father's laws. To effect this point, and 
to ſuppreſs by the hand of power the firſt appearances of de- 
parture from the catholic faith; he, by virtue of a papal permiſſion, 
and in violation of the ancient privileges of the Low Countries, aug- 
mented the number of biſhopricks, and aſſigned them revenues. 
Not content with the aſſumption and exerciſe of a power, unac- 
knowledged by the conſtitution; and odious in its nature, he openly. 
avowed his intention to introduce into the Low Countries, the in- 
quiſition, as exerciſed in Spain. The. affectionate loyalty of the 
Flemings, who had voluntarily made him a donation of a million of 
florins, immediately after the concluſion of the war, tended in no 
| degree to mollify the zeal, or retard the reſolution of Philip, upon 
a point, where his prejudices and his paſſions equally iqpelled him 
to perſeverance. The ſeeds of diſaffection, thus early ſown, required 
only time and occaſion, to ripen them into revolt ; and which would, 
unqueſtionably, have manifeſted itſelf with more rapidity, if its pro- 
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erown, and the attachment felt by all ranks of people, for the perſon, 


to whom, at his departure, b eee, of * 
the Netherlands. 


: 0. Fifth » 


and wiſe of 'Ofazio Farneſe, duke of Parma, was ſelected by her Parma, g. 


brother, the king of Spain, for ſo delicate and arduous an employ- Pegel 89: - 
Netherlands. 


ment. She was, at this time, in the thirty. ſeventh year of her age, fle. 


and endowed with almoſt every quality which could enable her to ter. 
maintain the repoſe, and augment the felicity, of the people en- 


truſted to her care. She reſembled her father, in the affability and 
condeſcenfion of her manners, ſo powerful in its operation, and ſo 
conciliatory of general affeQion. Her natural parts, vigorous, ſolid, 
and formed for government, had been cultivated by education, 
and "matured by experience. She knew how to yield with dignity, 
and to deny with firmneſs. Born in Flanders, ſhe had ſtudied the 
character of its inhabitants, and adapted her adminiſtration to the 
genius, prejudices, and peculiar circumſtances of the Flemings. 
Sincere in her profeſſion and adherence to the catholic religion, her 


enlargement of mind, and ſuperiority to narrow bigotry, induced 


her to oppoſe, though unſucceſsfully, the furious zeal of Philip. 
Convinced by her own judgment, of the danger and impracticability 


Her charac- 


of reducing to one ſtandard of faith, a people, among whom the 


new opinions had taken ſo ſtrong a hold; ſhe yet, while ſhe remon- 
ſtrated, endeavoured to enforce the orders, tranſmitted to her from 
Madrid. Blending gentleneſs with the ſeverity, enjoined by Philip ; 
 temporiling, when neceſſity demanded it; and ſuſpending or miti- 
gating thoſe edits, which were calculated to produee a general inſur- 
rection; ſhe preſerved the veneration and love of the Flemings, even 
at the time that ſhe was made the inftrument-of their oppreſſion *, 


? Strada, de Bello Belg. vol. l. p. 45 =65- * Bentivoglio, p. 8—12. Strada, vol. i. 
Deſormeaux, vol. iv, p. 26—28, p- 67-81. Greg. Leti. vol. ii, p. 266, 267. 
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+ r r. The jealous precaution of the king of Spain had induced him, at 
8 ä 8 the time when he ſelected Margaret of Parma for governeſs of the 


bo irs Low Countries, -to place near her perſon; and, in a certain degree, 
to aſſociate with her, in the adminiſtration of the provinces, An- 
| thony Perrenot, known in hiſtory by the title of cardinal Gran- 
n velle. He had been employed by Charles the Fifth, who had 
. — recommended his talents and ſervices to his ſon Philip. No man of 
| +» —» * "that century; ſo fertile i in extraordinary and illuſtrious perſons, was 
| ſuperior to Granvelle, in many of the moſt ſublime endowments of 
the human mind; and peculiarly in thoſe, which diſtinguiſh and cha- 
racteriſe a ſtateſman. Courage, ſecrecy, flexibility, penetration, for- 
titude; theſe qualities, even his enemies allowed him to poſſeſs. His 
application to buſineſs was unremitting; and ſuch, the, comprehen- 
five facility of his genius, that he could conduòt and regulate, 
without confuſion, matters of the moſt complex and intricate na- 
ture. Notwithſtanding theſe talents, ſo fitted for the government 
of mankind, his implicit devotion to the councils of the court of 
Spain, and the warmth with which he proſecuted the unfortunate. 
objects of Philip's religious hatred, rendered Granvelle univerſally 
odious to the Flemings*. The departure of the Spaniſh troops 
from the Netherlands, had been loudly demanded by all : ranks 
of men; and the long delay in carrying the meaſure into execution, 
which was attributed to the advice and influence of the cardinal, 
_ tended to complete his unpopularity. Even when, at length, thoſe 
veteran and formidable bands, ſo obnoxious to the inhabitants of the 
Departure of Low Countries, were finally embarked from the ports of Zealand; 
> a the effect and benefit, which might have reſulted from an act of 
that nature, were loſt, by its taking place at a moment of diſtreſs, 
when Philip, having ſuſtained a defeat at Gerbes, ongthe coaſt 
of Africa, was ſuppoſed to have yielded to neceſſity, rather than 
conceded to inclination * . 


_ 5 Bentivog. p. 13, 14. Strada, vol. & p. 128141. © IEP 161170, - 
| | $:-- „ 
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At the head of the body of nobility, who had taken a decided © FA P. 
part againſt cardinal Granvelle, in defence of the immunities of the — 
Flemings, hiſtory places William, prinee of Orange. Though he 8 
had ſcarcely attained to the maturity of manhood, yet his genius — 
ſeemed to partake more of the ſagacity and coolneſs of age, than * 
of the intemperance natural to youth. His taciturnity was con- 
ſtitutional and habitual, Cautious, and ever apprehenſive of dan - 
ger, he met it, when unavoidable, with determined courage. The 
marks of capacity and virtue, which he exhibited at a very early 
period of his life, had endeared him to Charles the Fifth, who hal 
diſcloſed his partiality for the prince of Orange, and given him the 
moſt diſtinguiſhing proofs of conſideration and eſteem. But, the 
predilection of the emperor had not recommended him to Philip; 
and the degree of ambiguity, which William obſerved upon tlie great 
article of religious belief and n ſtill funkee n oa *. 
ated the king of Spain 7 

eee e eee e ee eee eee 1564. 
conſented, ' might-have extinguiſhed the growing diſcontents of the * of 
Low Countries, if, at the time when he withdrew that miniſter, he had theFiemings. 
abandoned the ſyſtem of religious tyranny, in which he had hitherto 
perſiſted. But, neither the repeated entreaties of the Flemiſh nobi- 
 lity, who deputed count Egmont to carry him their united ſuppli- 
cations, to the foot of his throne at Madrid; nor the remonſtrances 
and advice of Margaret, who repreſented to him, in the ſtrongeſt 
. language, the calamities which impended over the Netherlands aß 

be perſiſted to introduce the inquiſition; could effect any beneficial 
change in Philip's determination. Suſtained by his inſuperable and 
bigotted prejudices; inflamed by the paſtoral exhortations of Pius 
the Fifth, ho had newly ſucceeded to the chair of St. Peter, and wb 
was imbued with all the furious zeal of a Dominican monk; inn? 


7 Strada, vol. i. p. 14318. Bentiv, p. 5 6. 
pen I 2 cenſed 
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CHAP. cenſed againſt his ſubjects, for preſuming to reclaim, and defend - 


4 their privileges; and not leſs irritated at the protection, extended to 
sss. the common people, by the. Flemiſh nobles: theſe conjoined mo- 
tives rendered him deaf to every conſideration of clemency, or even 
of intereſt *, He reſiſted, with equal pertinacity, the requeſt which 
his ſiſter, the governeſs of the Low Countries, continually urged, 
of imitating the example of the emperor Charles; who, on the firſt ap- 
pearance of the ſedition of Ghent, had immediately repaired in perſon 
to the ſcene of revolt, and cruſhed it by hispreſence, vigour, and activity. 
Conduct of This wiſe and ſalutary counſel met with inſuperable obſtacles, 
"IP from the character and apprehenſions of Philip; and though he 
not only felt its expediency, but, affected to make preparations. 
for adopting it, yet, reaſons ſtill more powerful retained him at, 
Madrid. He was averſe to appearing perſonally at the head of an 
army, for which he was unqualified by any military talents ; and 
he preferred the ſyſtem, more analogous to his genius, of iſſuing 
dais orders from the cabinet. He was embarraſſed by the revolt of 
| the Moors of Grenada; and he was neceſſitated to watch the mo- 
tions of the Turks, in order to defend his coaſts from their invaſion, 
He dreaded the conſequences of leaving behind him his only ſon, 
Don Carlos, of whom he had conceived: the ſtrongeſt ſuſpicions: 
and when, after numerous delays, he at length granted permiſſion 
to Margaret, to diſmiſs the inquiſitors, and to modify, in fome mea- 
fare, the edicts againſt hereſy, he fettered it with ſo many excep- - 
tons, or weakened it by ſuch conditions, as to' defeat its effects. 
The Flemings, weary of expecting redreſs, ſecretly ſtimulated by the 
nobility, and believing that the governeſs was not capable of repreſſ- 
ing them by force, in the unarmed condition to which the was re- 
Tnfurretions duced, by the departure of the Spaniſh troops; roſe in tumultuary 


r: bodies, They committed the greateſt exceſſes againſt the catholics, | 


. P. 17, 18. Strada, vol. i. p. 254: * Strada, vol. its p. 59-63. 
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by her vigour and ability, joined to the univerſal affection which 9 
her wiſe and popular adminiſtration had conciliated, ſuppreſſed this 
dangerous inſurrection. She obtained ſome deciſive advantages over 
the inſurgents, defeated, and diſperſed them. The cities, which quellet by 
had joined their party, were beſieged, and compelled to ſurrender. —_— 
Her remonſtrances, added to the : conſideration and reſpe& which 
ſtrength from its temporary ſubverſion ; and every poſfible repara- 
tion was made to the catholic religion, and its miniſters, for the 
outrages which they had ſuſtained. The royal authority was main- 
tained in all its force, and the followers of the new opinions were: 
puniſhed with / exemplary ſeverity. Margaret, aſter making her 
triumphal entry into Antwerp, reſtored: a general calm to the pro- 
vinces; and, notwithſtanding the feeds of diſcontent which yet re- 
mained, her firm, but gentle, adminiſtration, would have gradually 
extinguiſhed them, if Philip, from a. ſpirit of vindictive deſpotiſm, 
had not overturned; and fruſtrated, her labours. Inftead of em- 
bracing the humane and generous expedient, recommended by his 
ſiſter of coming in perſon to the Netherlands, not as a ſovereign, 
to chaſtiſe; but as a father, to forgive; he followed a line of con- 
duke of Alva, at the head of an army, to conquer and enſlave his 
ſubjects; a reſolution, to which may be juſtly aſcribed the loſs of a 
MA hea n-) e RR e, dt Wer Pha 
Spaniſh mon arch 

During the benden of Philip's We as between his Policy and 
departure from the Netherlands, and the beginning of the civil wars ef Pig. 
in that country, many ſignal events, in the conduct of which his 

"0 Bentiv. p. 19—45. sula, vol. 2 26409. paſſim. n p. 152. paſſim, 
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charactet᷑ and policy come forward eminently to view, took place in 
other parts of his vaſt dominions. In the ſurvey of theſe, we every 


6 
15641567. where diſcover the ſame watchful vigilance, the ſame bigotted de- 


— 


votion, and the ſame unrelenting ſeverity, which characterized 
his government of the Low Countries. Among the principal ob- 
jets, to which his attention was conſtantly directed, was the pro- 
tection of the coaſts of Spain againſt the ravages of the Turks. 
They were, at that time, governed by one of the greateſt princes who 
has ſwayed the Ottoman ſceptre, Solyman the Second; and notwith- 
ſtanding that he was far advanced in years, the vigour of his mind, and 
his ambition of adding new provinces to his former conqueſts, ſeemed, 
in no degree, to be abated. Dragut, king of Tripoli, a lieutenant 
of the Turkiſh ſultan, powerfully ſuſtained the honour of his maſ- 
ter's arms. In the commencement of Philip's reign, he had defeated 


ad formidable naval armament, commanded by the duke of Medina 


Cceli, which had been ſent by the king of Spain to the coaſt of 
Barbary. Not content with obtaining this advantage, he ſpread terror 


throughout the whole Mediterranean; captured a Spaniſh fleet near 


Sicily; and, landing on the iſland, carried off into captivity, a 
prodigious number of its inhabitants, as welll as an immenſe plunder. 


In the ſubſequent years, he treated in a ſimalar manner, the defence- 


leſs, and unprotected provinces of Calabria and Abruzzo, in the 


kingdom of Naples Philip was not only unable to take any 


vengeance, or exact any reparation, for the inſults on his crown, 
tunate in an attempt upon Penon de Velez, a fortreſs ſituate upon an 
iſland near the coaſt of Africa, whence the Moors committed con- 


| mee. an Spaniſh commerce 
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Theſe diſaſters were however compenſated by the gallant defence, na p. 
which the garriſons of Oran and Mazerquiver made, againſt” the. 
forces of Haſcem, king of Algiers,” who was compelled to retire, x 155 e 
with loſs and diſhonour, from before both places. Penon de Velez, in 
attacked a ſecond time, by don Garcia de Toledo, was taken, and 
garriſoned, by order of the king of Spain. But, the principal ex- 
ploit in which Philip acquired renown, and by which he rendered a 
diſtinguiſhed ſervice to the chriſtian world, was, in contributing to 
the relief of Malta, beſieged by the Turks, and reduced, notwith- 
ſtanding the heroic valour of the knights, to the laſt extremity. 

His fleet, arriving to their aid, obliged the enemy to make a pre- Relief of | 
eipitate retreat; and den Alvaro de Sande, who commanded the 
Spaniſh troops, landing on the iſland, * battle to the Turks, a 

| 2 their deſtruction | 

While Philip, — . 
ade a perpetual confſict with Solyman, and on ſome occa- 3 
ſions, derived no inconſiderable degree: of glory from his interpoſi- 

kon; he did not neglect another object, which was ever preſent to a? 
his mind; the extirpation of hereſy. Previous to his arrival in 
Spain from the Netherlands, the moſt rigorous puniſhments, by his 

expreſs command, had been infficed on thoſe, ho were ſuſpected 
of having quitted the catholic faith. Theſe eruel ſacrifices,' at 
which humanity ſhadders, were renewed” on his return, and ſo- 

lemnized with a ſpeties of pomp and ceremony, in his preſence, 
Forty perſons of both ſexes, and ſome among thenr, of condition, 
were committed to the flames, at Valladolid: in the ſubſetſuent year; 
no leſs a number than ſeventy, were publicly burnt at Seville 
The king expreſſed a barbarous ſatisfaction at the executions, ſuited 
| . A of his religion; | He was encou- 

77 Turquet, p. 1112, 1113. Leti, vol. ii, Ledi, vol. ii. p. 2—468. . 1114 
p. 519522, and 467——470, Abrege Chron. — 1119. Abrege Chron. vol. ii. p. 371=—-374+ 
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raged to perſiſt in them, by the ſee of Rome, which konoured hing 


3 with every flattering encomium, as the champion of the church. 


16 6. 


Not content with extinguiſhing the new opinions in Spain, his in- 


 defatigable and vigilant zeal extended over every part of his domi- 


nions, with ſimilar violence. Having received information, that in 
ſome obſcure diſtricts of Calabria, . Calviniſm had penetrated, he 
ſent peremptory orders to the viceroy of Naples; which were lite- 
rally executed, to put every individual to death **, -Eyen beyond 
the limits of his power, his exhortations and ſupport were not 
ſpared, to induce other princes to imitate his example. The gover- 


nor of the Milaneze was enjoined to aid Emanuel Philibert, duke : 
of Savoy, in the maſlacre of the peaſants of the valley of Angrogno, 


who had {committed no offence, except that of being proteſtants 


| The fame ardent and ſanguinary enthuſiaſm incited him to write a 


letter of compliment and acknowledgment to Sigiſmund Auguſtus, 
| King of Poland, on that een accuſed 


of impiety and profanation 
Suck was the depreiied flare of the Inman mind, o this ine, la 


Spain; ſo much had the tribunal of the inquiſition impreſſed terror 


by its ſeverity ; and ſo deſpotic was Philip, that not a murmur was 


heard againſt theſe tyrannical acts. The archbiſhop of Toledo, a 
prelate of exemplary life, and in whoſe arms, the emperor Charles 
the Fifth had expired; on a ſuſpicion of leaning to ſome heretical 


opinions, was arreſted, and committed to a dungeon. The king 


declared, that * he would not ſpare his own. fon, if convitted of 


cis unpardonable crime; and no exertions were omitted, even by 


holding out inducements to the violation of the moſt ſacred bond 


of private amity and confidence, to diſcover, and deliver over to the 


inquiſitors, every perſon who Was believed to approve 1 doctrines 


of Luther and Calvin”. 


» L.eti, vol. 11. p. 371, 372. : . 1 Let, vol. ii. P- 112—114. | 
* Ibid. p. 372, 373. rern Let, vl. ap. 236. 
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Notwithſtanding the profound ſubmiſſion, with which Philip's C 2 * * 
commands were received and obeyed in the kingdom of Spain, he 


1564—156 
experienced the limits of his authority, when he attempted to intro- * 


duce the ſame eccleſiaſtical tribunal, into the dependant branches of 
the monarchy. Even the college of cardinals diſapproved his re- 
queſt to the ſovereign pontiff, to permit its eſtabliſhment, in the 
dutchy of Milan, and the Neapolitan dominions. But, the inhabit- 
ants of thoſe countries, of every order, oppoſed more inſurmount- 
able obſtacles to Philip's deſign, by declaring that they never would 
ſubmit to ſo deteſtable an inſtitution, and by their preparations to re- 
ſiſt its entrance by force of arms. Convinced of the impracticabi- 
lity of this dangerous experiment, he at * reluctantly deſiſted 
from its proſecution *. . 


The ardour, which, throughout his whole reign, he demonſtrated vagen, 
in defence of the catholic religion, and which was the predominant 1 of 
feature of his character, did not, however, prevent him from at- 
tending to many objects of inferior moment, becoming a great mo- 
narch, and ſome of which reflect honour upon his government. 
He laid the foundation of the palace of che Eſcurial, after having 
transferred the royal reſidence from Toledo to Madrid, which latter 
Place, began, under him, to be regarded as the capital of Spain. He 
expended the wealth of Peru, in the immenſe edifice of the Eſcu- 
rial, and enriched it with the choiceſt productions of art and ge- 
nius. Hermando, à celebrated naturaliſt, was ſent by him to 
America, in order to make accurate drawings of the plants and ani- 
mals of the new world: a commiſſion, which he executed with uncom- 
mon {kill. This invaluable work, contained in fifteen volumes, and 
compiled with incredible labour and expence, was, by the king's 
order, depoſited in the Royal Monaſtery of St. Laurence, near his 
perſon, and under his immediate care. The archives of the mo- 


„Let, vol. ü. p. 457—461, and p. 491, 492+. 
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— H AP. narchy, and many of the moſt curious documents of ſtate, which 
the negligence or ignorance of his predeceſſors had ſuffered to be 
loft, he collected, and commanded to he carefully preſerved in the 
caſtle of Simencas. An example deferving of univerſal imitation, 
and which, in that century, had no precedent in any European 
kingdom 

The Philippine iſlands were Ascovered, ſubjected to the Spaniſh, 


His treatment crown, and colonized **, Philip evinced in his treatment of Don 
of Don John 


of Auſtria, John of Auſtria, a degree of generoſity and affection, which, had 
not his ſubſequent conduct effaced, might have entitled him to the 
praiſe of private virtue! This youth, who was the natural ſon of 
the emperor Charles the Fifth, had been brought up in ignorance of 
his birth and rank. The king recognized him publicly, treated him. 
with fraternal regard, ordered him to receive the honours due to his 
proximity of blood, and ſuperintended his education. Don John 
gave early proofs of that heroic courage, and thoſe ſuperior endow- 
ments, which, after having covered him with perſonal; glory, eventu- 
ally conducted him to a premature death, not without ſuſpicions of 
its having been accelerated by his brother and ſovereign. *. 

In the midft of theſe various occupations of foreign and domeſtic 
policy, a fource of calamity, the moſt poignant and affſicting which 
human nature can experience, was flowly preparing to embitter the 
repoſe of Philip, and finally to involve his character in univerſal de- 

Hiftory of teſtation. Don Carlos, his only ſon, and heir to the Spaniſh mo- 
Don Carlos. narchy, had, from his infancy, betrayed ſymptoms of an intractable 
diſpoſition, and a ferocious temper ; if not of a depraved, and vicious. 

mind. Elizabeth of France, daughter of Henry the Second, had 

been deſtined for his wife; but, Mary queen of England, dying be- 

fore the completion of the treaty, Philip ſubſtituted himſelf in the 

place of the prince. It was commonly believed and aſſerted, that 

Don Carlos had expreſſed on the occaſion, ſentiments of reſentment 

why Leti, vol. Ill, p. 59—63. 24 Ibid. vol. ii. p. 522—525- Strada, vol. ti. p. 472—477- | 
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A his father, for having deprived him of a young and beautiful C HA F. 

_ princeſs, whoſe, age was much more ſuited; to his own, and for . 
whom he had conceived ſentiments of affection. Philip, however, : 6—1567 
ſoon after his return to Spain from the Low Countries, cauſed Don 
Carlos to be ſolemnly acknowledged heir to all his dominions, in an 

aſſembly of the ſtates, convened at Toledo. But, finding that, as Intractability 
his ſon advanced to manhood, he became more ungovernable, and t. 
evinced many dangerous propenſities, the king ſent him to the uni- 
verſity of Alcala. In embracing this expedient, Philip not only 
meant to humanize and ſoften his manners, by the ſtudy of letters ; 
but, to inſpire him with emulation, from the continual preſence and 
ſociety of Don John of Auſtria, and of Alexander Farneſe, prince 
of Parma, who were nearly of his own age and quality. The ſuc- 
ceſs of the experiment did not anſwer the king's \intention. Don 
Carlos preſerved all the natural intractability of his character, and 
the violence of his paſſions was augmented, in proportion as the 
ſtrength of his underſtanding was weakened, by the effect of a fall, 
which happened during this period of his life. He received a con- 
cuſſion of the brain; languiſhed a conſiderable time, in extreme dan- 

ger of his life; and, on his recovery, grew more outrageous, 

The king, from this æra, ſeems to have meditated to leave the 
crown to another ſucceſſor, He had no other iſſue, male or female ; 
and apparently, with a view of ſetting aſide his ſon, he invited into 
Spain-the two arch-dukes, Rodolphus and Erneſt, ſons of Maximi- 
lian, king of the Romans. They complied with the ſummons, were 
received at Barcelona, by Philip, and reſided feveral years in his 
court. As a further proof of his diſguſt to Don Carlos, he found 
excuſes. to delay, and finally to defeat the marriage of that unfortu- 
nate prince, with. the arch-ducheſs Anne, to whom he had been 
promiſed. He did not conceal his averſion for his ſon, removed him 
from any participation in affairs of Rate or government, and enter- 


tained ſpies conſtantly near bis perſon, who reported all his words 
1 7 and 
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and actions to Philip. Under ſuch reſtraints and marks of alienation. 


5 8 on the part of his father, it cannot be matter of wonder, that Don 


1564—1 
—.— ad 
Philip's con- 
duct towards 
his ſon. 


( 


Carlos conceived a reciprocal hatred-for the author of his mifortunes. 
His temper, irritated by diſgrace, broke out into the moſt violent ex- 


"ceſſes ; and he is ſaid, repeatedly to have purfued the king's miniſters, 
ſword in hand, with the intention of ſacrificing them to his fury. 


Various crimes, of a heinous nature, have been laid to his 
charge, including in their moſt extenſive fenſe, the guilt of trea- 
ſon, hereſy, inceſt, and parricide. But, the only one which ap- 
pears to amount to proof, is that of tis having expreſfed diſappro- 


| bation of his father's meafures reſpecting the Flemings, and hav- 


Deathof Don 
Carlos. 


1 5 69 . 
July. 


ing plotted to withdraw himſelf from Spain, with a view to join 
the inſurgents in Flanders. The unanimous teſtimony of hiſtorians 

renders this allegation highly probable, and it receives ſtrength from 
various corroborating circumſtances. Yet, the ſame darkneſs and un- 
certainty, which conceal tlie preciſe nature of Don Carlos's death, are, 
in a great meaſure, common to his crime. We know, however, with 

certainty, that he was arreſted by Philip in perſon, in the night, and 
in his bed; that he was treated with extreme rigour as a criminal, 


confined under a ſtrict guard for above fix months; and finally, that 


Deatkof the 
queen. 


he died in that ſtate of impriſonment: Thoſeè authors who deny, or 
doubt, that the king imbrued his hands in the blood of his ſon, 
or ordered his execution, yet; adtnit, that the prince accelerated and 
produced his diſſolution, from the effects of indignation and deſpair. 
The execration, with which Philip was loaded throughout Europe, as 
the ſuppoſed murderer of his oy evinced e e en 
tertained of his character. 


Theſe ſuſpicions and condemnations were renewed” by the death 
of Elizabeth, queen of Spain, who only ſurvived” Don Carlos about. 
two moths, and whoſe end was accompanied wth ſome circum- 


3 | Tarquer, p. 1126, and 1 Y Led, vol. iii. p. 292—341 Meal Hiſtor. 
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Mances, which afforded new ſubje& for calumny or acouſation She © H 4 AP; 
was a princeſs of the moſt amiable character, and'irreproachable man 
ners; but her beauty, youth, and above all, the ſubſtitution of Philip * 
as her huſband, in the place of Don Carlos, afforded obvious ſcope 
for curious enquiry, and malignant conjecture ”, Domeſtic calami- 
ties of ſo ſevere a nature, neither affected the internal tranquillity of 
Spain, nor diminiſhed” the king's application to affairs of ſtate, Al- 
moſt immediately after the deceaſe of the queen, by whom, though 
ſhe had left him two daughters, he had no male iſſue, a treaty of 
marriage was begun on the part of Philip, and a demand made of 
the arch-ducheſs Anne, daughter of the emperor Maximilian the 
Second, for his fourth wife. It was accompliſhed, and ſolemnized 15 
near two years afterwards; the king, by a fatality without example, 
having twice carried off the princeſſes, deſtined for his ſon *. | 

The duke of Alva, mean while, having been ſelected for the in- Duke of Al- 
ſtrument of the king's vengeance on his ſubje&s in the: Netherlands, 2 
and having received his inſtructions, prepared to paſs over into * - 
Italy, in order to tranſport” liimſelf, at the head of a formidable 
army, into that country. The inflexible ſeverity and haughty ar- 
rogance of his character, rendered him peculiarly fit for ſo odious an 
employment. His great military talents, joined to his unconcealed 
deteſtation of herefy, inſpired terror; and ſeemed to leave no alterna- 
tive, except unconditional ſubmiſſion, or deſperate reſiſtance: Every 
effort was made by Margaret of Parma, to diſſuade Philip from ſo 
unpopular a meaſure, which ſhe predicted to him, would be followed 
by civil war. The emperor Maximilian the Second vainly added his 
_ expoſtulations to her's, and ſent his brother, the arch-duke Charles, 
to Madrid, to deprecate the ruin which muſt enſue, from-the-intro- 
duction of Spaniſh forces into Flanders, under ſuch a leader. Even 
in the council of Spain, the king's own confeſſor, and ſome of the 


> Turquet, p, 1136. Led, vol. M. p. 34, » Strada, vol. ii. p. 196, 1974 Leti,.vol.. 
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Cc H AP. moſt moderate of his miniſters, urged every argument, to avert _ 


1njurious a reſolution. The theologians themſelves, - conſulted by 
Philip, gave it as their opinion, that, in the condition of Flanders, 
and with the proſpe& of a rebellion, a mitigated degree of tole- 
ration and liberty of conſcience might be granted, without incur- 
ring any guilt, or participation of criminality. But the bigotry 
and prejudices of Philip, ſuſtained by the natural hardneſs of » 
character, rendered him deaf to every ſuggeſtion of humanity. 
did not heſitate to declare, that, © rather than reign over ſubjects oY 4 
< religion different from his own, he was content to loſe his crown; 
mor could any motives, derived from conſiderations of Policy, * 
upon his mind. 
The appearance of che PE of Alza i in the Low 8 at the 
head of the veteran bands of Spain, was immediately followed by 
all the calamities which Margaret had foreſeen, but, which ſhe could 
i not prevent. Her reſignation of the office of governels, was the 
of Parma, Prelude to theſe evils, and was regarded by the Flemings, as the 
greateſt misfortune. Her inability to ſtop the oppreſſions which ſhe 
{aw exerciſed, her partial attachment to her native country, and her 
indignation at the extent of the powers, delegated by her brother to 
the Spaniſh general; theſe combined motives induced her warmly 
to ſolicit permiſſion to reſign a ſituation, which ſhe could no longer 
fill with dignity, or exerciſe with benefit. Philip, with apparent ro- 
luctance, conſented to her requeſt ; and ſhe ſoon aſterwards quitted 
Flanders, accompanied by the benedictions and regrets of every 
order of people. On the arrival of the duke of Alva, the had been 
a reluctant witneſs to the firſt act of his duplicity and violence; that 
Counts c& af arreſting the counts Egmont and Horn, who were taken into euſ- 


H — pgingg tody, as they F to quit the council af ſtate, at Which W 
reſted. 


2» Strada, vol. i. p. * W p. A; Led, A n. p. 12138. Tour- 
quet, p. 1126, and p. 1129. | 
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had 


n | 
had been ſummoned to aſſift. Many other perſons of rank were at CH. 


the ſame time ſeized, and committed to priſon. But, the prince of 
Orange, the ableſt and moſt formidable individual in the Nether- 118 


lands, more cautious than his affociates, and better inſtructed in the 
ſecret orders, entruſted by Philip to the duke of Alva, eſcaped the 


danger. He did not heſitate, on the approach of this general, to Eſcape Y the 
withdraw inſtantly into the empire, with his family and followers. Oran 


Cardinal Granvelle, who, by experience, knew the extent of his ca- 
pacity,. and the depth of his refources ; when he received the in- 
formation of rhe prince having evaded the fnare, expreſſed his con- 
cern, and aſſerted, that while William remained at liberty, nothing 
effectual was done by the capture of the other nobles. 

Every meafure of the duke of Alva's government evinced to the 
Flemings, that their liberties were extinct, and that a fyſtematical 
plan of oppreſſion, violence, and confiſcation, had been adopted by 
the court of Spain. A citadel was conſtructed at Antwerp, by the 
duke's command, in order to awe that wealthy and matinous city. 


The council of blood, as it was denominated, conſiſting of twelve Tyrany of 
perſons, named by the ſame power, took cognizance of all offences; ro 


and in contempt o .he antient uſages of the national tribunals, de- 
cided in a ſummary manner, without appeal, upon the lives and for- 
tunes of the citizens. All the expoſtulations of the emperor Maximi- 
han, in favour of the inhabitants of the Low Countries, as relieving of 
the German empire, were rejected. The prince of Orange and his 

adherents were adjudged guilty of high treaſon, and the priſons were 
filled with victims, condemned to death. The palace of eount-Cu- 
lembourg, in which the nobles had met at Bruſſels, when they pre- 

ſented their firſt petition to Margaret of Parma, was pulled down, as 
a houſe polluted by rebellion, In a word, the tyranny of the gover- 
nor, ſuſtained by an army of Spaniards and Italians, appeared to have 


3* Bentivog. p. 46, 47. Leu, vol. iii. p. 148176. | t 
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C _ A P. overcome. all reſiſtance ; and to have reduced the Netherlands to the 
—— ſame-proftrate condition, and abject obedience, with the other coun- 


1568. 


Entry of a 
German 
army into 


F rie land. 


tries which compoſed the. Spaniſh monarchy 


This ſtate of apparent calm was, however, of ſhort duration. 
Louis, and Adolphus of Naſſau, brothers to the prince of Orange, 
marched into the province of Frieſland, at the head of a conſiderable 
force, compoſed principally of Germans. They were attacked by 
count Aremberg, whom they routed; and he himſelf, as well as 
Adolphus of Naſſau, both fell in the action. The victors, elated by 


their ſucceſs, laid ſiege to the city of Groningen 


When intelligence of an event, ſo favourable to the inſurgents, was 
carried to Bruſſels, the duke of Alva, more irritated than depreſſed 


by it, determined inſtantly to proceed in perſon againſt them, with 


the troops under his command; in hopes of being able to extinguiſh ' 


the rebellion, before it ſhould became more formidable, by the addi- 


tional ſtrength which the prince of Orange was collecting in the Ger- 
man empire. But, previous to his quitting the ſeat of government 
and the interior provinces, his apprehenſion of the attempts, which 
might be made by a diſcontented and incenſed people during his ab- 
ſence, induced him to adopt the reſolution of executing the princi- 


pal perſons, detained in priſon, The horror, excited by the numbers 


who ſucceſſively were led out to die, and the cruelty which accom- 


panied many of the puniſhments, were in a conſiderable degree loſt, or 


ſwallowed up, in the indignation produced by the deaths of the counts 


Execut'on of Egmont and Horn. Theſe two noblemen, of cke moſt illuſtrious fami- 


Egmont and 
Horn. 


lies of Flanders, and not leſs diſtinguiſhed by their high endowments 
and virtues, than by their univerſal popularity, had been confined nine 
months, in the citadel of Ghent. They had both performed emi- 
nent ſervices to the ſtate, in peace, and in war: thoſe of the former 
were even ſuch, as it rarely falls to the lot of a ſubject to execute. Their 

3* Strada, vol. ii. p. 7 Bentivog. * Strada, vol. ii. p. ems Bentivog, 
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conduct, during the government of Margaret of Parma, however, O Hf, P. 
in ſome inſtances, it might appear equivecal, or favourable to the —— 
civil liberties of the Flemings, could not be regarded as diſloyal and 
treaſonable. Sentence was, notwithſtanding, paſſed on them, by the 

duke of Alva, in conſequence of directions from Philip; and it was 

carried into execution at Bruſſels, with a publicity and ſolemnity, 

more calculated to excite vengeance, than to impreſs terror. They 

were beheaded ; and their deaths terminated the long liſt of eminent 

perſons, offered up to the reſentment of the Spaniſh court “ 

No ſooner was this ſcene cloſed, than the duke, inſtantly putting 

himſelf at the head of the army, directed his courſe towards Gron- 

ingen, the ſiege of which was raiſed by the inſurgents, before his ar- 

rival. Anxious to efface the diſhonour and loſs, recently ſuſtained by Atvamarctes 
the defeat of count Aremberg, he purſued Louis of Naſſau, who leren. 
retreated before him; and who, having occupied a very ſtrong poſi- 

tiod, which was rendered ftill more difficult by art, waited for the 

duke of Alva's attack: but the valour and diſcipline of the royal 

troops, directed by ſo experienced a commander, ſurmounted every 

obſtacle. A mutiny, which took place among the Germans, at the yigory of 
ſame juncture which the duke had choſen for beginning the action, d. — e. 
gave him a complete, and almoſt, on his ſide, a bloodleſs victory. 

Six thouſand of the enemy were left on the field; and Louis him- 

Telf eſcaped with difficulty, by a timely flight”, The enormities and 

excelſes, committed by a regiment of Sardinians, who wantonly ſet * 
fire to a conſiderable diſtrict of Frieſland, in revenge for the loſs of - 
ſome of their companions z though inſtantly and rigorouſly puniſhed | 
by the duke of Alva, yet augmented the per ene Wann to 

the Spaniargs ". 


- | 38 Leti, vol. ii. Eg Strada, 5 Strada, vol. ii, v 8 Beativ, 
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CHAP. Having received a reinforcement of men and money, conduQted 


2 by his ſon Frederic, he loſt not a moment in returning to protect 
LEE H the provinces of Brabant and Hainault, menaced with an invaſion 
Og by the prince of Orange. Notwithſtanding the vigilance and {kill ex- 
ders, erted by the Spaniſh general, William ſuceeſſively eroſſed the Rhine, and 
the Meuſe; having, by his boldneſs and addreſs, in ſurmounting the 
difficulties of the paſſage aeroſs the latter river, extorted involuntary 
ceulogiums from his adverſary. No endeavours on the part of the prince, 
could, however, induce him to hazard a general action, or to commit 
the ſafety of the Netherlands, to the contingenęy of a battle. Superior 
to every inſult, and on his guard againſt every ſtratagem, he waited the 
effect of time. He knew, how odious the Spaniſh, government was be- 
come, and how readily the Flemings would embrace any occaſion of 
_ teſtifying their ſenſe of its ſeyerity. He was well informed, of the 
- numerous. ſources of diſcontent and, diviſion exiſting i in the army of 
William,  Adhering, therefore, pertinaciouſſy to his plan bo avoiding 
an engagement, he. contented himſelf with following the enemy, ha- 
raſſing and intercepting, their parties, hovering on their rear, and fre- 
quently cutting to pieces expoſed detachments. This cautious ſyſtem 
— 15 vas attended with complete ſucceſs. The prince of Orange, diſap- 
pointed in bis expectations of a general revolt, fruſtrated in his attempt 
upon every fortified city, and deſtitute of means to pay or ſubſiſt his 
amy, at an advanced ſeaſon of the year; after exhauſting bis political 
He retreats and perſonal. reſources, abandoned the project. He retreated into 
Tr Germany, diſbanded the greater part of his farces, already conſider- 
ably diminiſhed by an unfortunate campaign, and reſerved himſelf to 

renew the war, under more propitiqus circumſtances. 

The duke of Alva, victorious without bloodſhed, and as admirable 
for his caution when oppoſed to the prince, as he had been for his 
promptitude and deciſion againſt Louis of Naſſau, returned to Bruſ- 
ſels, and entered it in triumph. The hatred of the Flemings was 
overcome by their terrors: not a ſymptom of revolt appeared in the 
— 5 a Tow 
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Low Countries.; and the deſpotiſm of Philip, ſuſtained by his troops, VAL P. 
eſtabliſhed neee a eee in every ht 
part of the provinces {.. +117 ny e 


The attention of that eee 3 inn the 1 


preſent period of his reign, by a rebellion in the kingdom of Spain * 
itſelf, to permit of his viſiting the Netherlands in perſon, even had 

his inclinations prompted him ſo to do, without manifeſt danger to 

the very exiſtence of the monarchy. Severely as the tyranny of the 5 
duke of Alva was felt by the inhabitants of Flanders, his oppreſ- 

fions were light, when compared with the inhuman poliey, anch acis 

of violence, exerciſed againſt the Moors of Grenada. This people, | 

the remnant of thoſe conquerors, who had reigned for ſeveral ages 
over the faireſt provinces of Spain ; after their reduction by Ferdi- 
nand and Iſabella, had given few: proofs-of their antient intrepidity. 

Charles the Fifth governed them by very: fevers! and , intolerant 

laws: under Philip, a fyſtem appears to have been formed, not:only 

for their complete ſubjection; but, by heaping on them wanton indlig- 
nities, and contumely, for compelling the nation to a general revolt, and 

thereby furniſhing a pretence for their diſpetſion and ſextermination. 

dn conſequence of this principle, every right of hiimariity was invaded, Tyrannieal . 

and every permiſſion, uſually accorded even to flaves; was denied, or or dhe — 
taken from them. Ptohibitions, or edicts, dictated by capticiouss 
cruelty, invaded their moſt ſacred privileges, ant by: vidlating their 
Prejudices and cuſtoms; ſtimulated them to rebellibn. : They were 
not only diſarmed, but, by 4 new order of the court, ir us enjoined, 
that they ſhould inſtantly renounce their language, dreſa, and man- 
ners; conforming, in every article, to thoſe of Caſtile Theugh che 
execution of ſuch a law was, in itſelf; io a certain rlægree, impracti- 
eable on tlie part of che More, it was followed by others, i po 
ſible, ſtill more afflicting. They were obliged ta profeis the catholic 
1 to practiſe all its ure without een co dellver 
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up their children, to be educated in the Romiſh faith, Let, to theſe 
extraordinary acts of legiſlation, they ſubmitted. Their names were 
then taken from them ; and they were compelled, though not without 
fymptoms of the utmoſt repugnance, to renounce their Mooriſh, and 
to aſſume univerſally, Spaniſh titles and denominations. To complete 
the code, Philip commanded the abolition of the practice of bathing, 


and the immediate demolition of all the baths throughout Grenada. 
They ventured to remonſtrate againſt the edict, not only as depriving 


them of a gratification, indiſpenſible in a ſultry climate ; but, as being 


.of a nature, which could neither militate againſt the catholic reli- 
gion, nor againſt the duty and obedience due to the crown. Their 


entreaties were ſupported by the marquis of Mondejar, captain ge- 


neral of the kingdom of Grenada, and by other great officers of 
ſtate; but Philip was inflexible, and enjoined ſubmiſſion. Driven 


. to. deſpair, the Moors refolved to reſiſt, took up arms, elected a ſove- 


reign from among themſelves, and endeavoured to expel theintyrants. 


During the progreſs of a war, which they maintained: againſt 


the united power of the Spaniſh monarchy, for near two years, 


They de- 
mand ſuc-- 
cours of Se 
lim the Se- 
cond, 


and in which unequal conteſt they betrayed great reſources,. the 
utmoſt rage of military violence. was exerciſed towards all, who 
fell into the hands of the Spaniards, No quarter was given to thoſe 
found in the places captured, and the moſt ſolemn capitulations were 
broken. Near twelve hundred women were maſſacred in one caſtle 
and the enormities, practiſed in the new world by Cortez and Pizarro, 
were renewed, in the unprovoked attack, of a diſarmed and innocent 


people. Though the Moors had failed in an attempt to carry by ſur- 


priſe the city of Grenada, which might have decided on the ſucceſs of 
their arms, and though they were frequently vanquithed in their en- 
gagements with the enemy; yet, ſuſtained by deſpair, animated with 
enthuſiafm, and continually ſupplied with freſh troops from Algiers, 
and the Mahometans on the oppoſite coaſt of Africa, they made an 
obſtinate reſiſtance. They loudly implored protection and ſupport 
from 


» 4 


from the ſultan, Selim the Second, and ſent a deputation to Con- © 1 
ſtantinople, in order to repreſent to him, how much he was bound... 
by motives religious and political, not to be a paſſive ſpectator of their _ * 
entire deſtruction. But Selim, though he neither wanted ambition, 
nor enmity to Spain, yet declined to engage in their defence. If he 
had taken a deciſive part in their favour, it is not improbable, in Phi- 
lip's embarraſſed ſtate, that he might have had reaſon uo repent of his 
unprovoked attack on the Moors. | 
Even, when abandoned to their own eee e Deſperate re- 

iſſue of the war, doubtful and tedious. Their new- ſovereign poſ- Moors. 1 
ſeſſed courage, and made every effort for the emaneipation of his ſub- 
jects. In this ſtate of affairs, Philip called into action the talents of his 
brother, Don John of Auſtria. The age of the prince, which did not 
exceed twenty- three years, ſeemed to diſqualify him for ſo arduous a 
commiſſion; but the king, notwithſtanding, named him to the ſupreme 
command againſt the rebels. The motives for the ſelection, whe- 
ther ariſing from regard and favour, or whether originating in pro- 
found jealouſy and malignity, on the part of Philip, have actuated the 
eurioſity of hiſtorians, and muſt for ever remain problematical. The 

great and early indications of courage and ambition, exhibited by 
Don John, the character of his brother, and the ſubſequent conduct 

which he obſerved towards the prince, certainly afford grounds for 

ſuſpicion of the purity of Philip's intentions. Don John embraced pane 
with ardour, ſo glorious an occaſion for the diſplay of his talents; and, 3 on Joh 
after many deſperate encounters with, the Moors, in one of which he __ 
was routed, and narrowly eſcaped with his life, he terminated ſuc- 
ceſsfully the war. The vanquiſhed Mahometans were diſperſed by 
the conqueror, — nnen the loweſt gs 
of abject humiliation”. 8 | 
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| While Flanders and Grenada thus exhibited a ſcene of oppreſſion 
and depopulation, Philip, conſtantly reſident in the center of Spain, 
and rarely removing to any conſiderable diſtance from his capital, di- 
vided his time, between the fatigues of government, and the amuſe- 
ments of gallantry. Notwithſtanding the obſtacles, and prohi- 
bitions, iſſued from the Vatican, he proceeded ſlowly to complete a 
very important object; that of aſcertaining the number, and revenues, 
of all the eccleſiaſtical foundations, of every kind, in his vaſt domi- 


nions. This enumeration deſcended to the minuteſt detail, and em- 


-braced all denominations of the clergy.” The reſult, when ſubmitted 
40 him, is ſald, in magnitude, to have ſurpaſſed his belief. Not 
ſtopping here, Philip cauſed reſearches of à ſimilar nature to be 
made, relative to the employments, military, civil, and judicial, 
either immediately conferred by the crown, or in the gift of his viee- 
roys and governors. Such enquiries were certainly worthy of a 
great monarch, and they were peculiarly analogous to the genius of 
the prince by whoſe command they were made; of which, vigi- 
lance, application, and inſpection, were the leading charaeriſtics *, 


Gallantriesof Among theſe occupations of Rate, - his heart, which mme u de 


Philip. 


little formed for the impreſſions of love, was inflamed by the beauty 
and aceomplifhments of Anne de Mendoza; princeſs of Eboli;” and 
wife to his favourite, Ruy Gomez. de Sylva. This paſſion, like al- 


moſt every other of Philip, -produced in the event, very tragieal 
conſequences. | The princeſs, ſolieited to yield by her on huſband, 
and not averſe to gratify che wiſhes of her royal lover, interpoſed 


ſcarce any obſtacle er delay to his deſires. Philip, who affected 
to mingle a degree of religion even in his vices, and who ſeru- 
pled to ſeduce the wife of one of his ſubjecto, was liberated from the re 


ſtraint on his inclinations, by the convenient facility of Rry Gomer: 


R pry Re ra_ar, he-ocniet.0 


* 2 | 28 26 14 ITT. 4 » + od ail Y 42 7 ay of © 4 92 21 bo 8 . J 
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Antonid Perez, ſeeretary of Kate, his wiſhes: and wrefolutions The- 
miniſter, happy to render ſb delicate a ſervice, condb@ed; with pro- 
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found ſilence, the princeſs of Eboli, to Philip. She ſoon id W 
over him, the moſt unbounded aſcendancy : the intrigue becamas ' 


public, and cauſed no ſmall ſcandal throughout Europe. Nothing, 


indeed, could have been ure bene with the gloomy devo- 


tion, and auſtere piety, of which Philip: ſo loudly made prolfeſſion, 
and which ſerved him as a veil to eonceal his projects of ambition. 
Perez himſelf, from being the confident, became afterwards the rival 
of his ſovereign ; but his ſucceſs was fatal to himſelf, and tor the 
princeſs ®, ., Magnificence occupied Philip's leiſure as much as love. 
Beſides the continuation of the Eſcurial, in which immenſe. ſums 
were expended, he conſtructed the palace of the Pardo, near Madrid, 


and adorned jt with coſtly monuments of art. The caſtle of Segovia 


was raiſed by his order; the aqueduct of Toledo built; and many 
other eee eee eee 
nen o bas „ng ſlob gf 


of Orange, the Netherlands, might have remained entire to Philipz 
notwithſtanding the: paſt ſevexities, exerciſed in his name, and under 


mented by proſperity, diſdained all. limits; and be regarded the 
Flemipgs as a vanquiſhed. people, already accuſtomed- to; deſpotiſm. 
Not content with having enſlaved, he proceeded to inſult tliem, by 


Antwerp; and where he was repreſented in the act of trampling 
under his fret, the. liberties of the, Hemich nobility.] and peaple 


play of arrogance, and vanity, in which the merits. of the general; 
Lell. vol. iii, p. 46531. Deſotmemux, vol. ir. . 40 


my beak. vol. ule: p. 496-298. 25 20-46 
1 ; 7 1 1 I were 


his authority. But the preſumption of the Spaniſh: general, aug - 


If the duke of Alva had uſadt with ee a bp Violenee o 


the duke of 


3 the victory which his arms had / obtained over the prince Alra,in Fa- 


the conſtruction of a ſtatue, which was placed in the citadel f 


Even his maſter was diſpleaſed- ar fo injudicious and indecent a diſe 


e . Ü—]ũ ] . . I rr ee ern neon - 
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were more conſpicuouſly exhibited than thoſe of the king ©. 

After a long and impolitic delay, the duke of Alva at length pro- 
mulgated, with oftentatious ſolemnity, the pardon and amneſty of 
all paſt offences committed (againſt the crown of Spain, ſince the 
origin of the troubles in the Netherlands. This boaſted act of obli- 
vion contained, nevettheleſs, fo many'exceptions, and the vehiele 
through which it was diſpenſed, had become ſo univerſally odious 
or ſuſpected, that it produced no effect or benefit. The ſeaſon of 
reconciliation and — was yu N e * of eder gt was 


not yet arrived. 


Meanwhile, nay governor, Fearful of new commotions, enki 
folicited his recal; but was refuſed the permiſſion, by the king: yet, 
conſcious how deteſtable to his Flemiſh ſubjects, and how injurious 


to his own intereits, the duke of Alva's adminiftration was become, 
he meditated to ſend. him a fucceſſor. The ſame procraſtination and 


Low of Ala. 


irreſolution, which attended almoft all the meafures of Philip, pre- 
vented the execution of his deſign, and ren the deſtruction 
of the Spaniſh power in the Low Countries. The neceſſities of 
the duke; the arrears due to his troops; and the ſeizure of a ſum 
of money, on its paſſage to Flanders, deſtined for that purpoſe, by 
Elizabeth, queen of England: theſe united cauſes impelled him to 


commit exactions, and to iſſue edicts, ſo oppreſſive and intolerable, 


that, when remonſtrance and ſupplication were found to be vain, a 


general reſiſtance ſucceeded, He demanded the tenth upon move- 


ables of every kind, as often as they ſhould be ſold ; the twentieth 
upon immoveables ; and the hundredth, upon all commodities. The 


 clamours of the Flemings, and the damage ſuſtained by an inunda- 


tion of the ſea in Frieſland, retarded, but did not prevent the collec- 


tion of the taxes. The revolt, which all the eruelties of Alva had 
not excited, was inſtantly produced by his attack upon perſonal 8 


3* Strada, vol. ii. p. 181—185. Bentivog, - Strada, vol. ii. p. 194—196. 
P+ 68, 69. Leti, vol. ii. P · 367 —370. e Ibid. vol. ii. P · 197» 198. 
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property. A party of deſperate men, who infeſted the coaſts of e . r- 
Flanders, and whom Elizabeth had compelled to quit the Eng- > 
liſh ports, in conſequence of applications from the embaſſador of *595—157% 
Philip, headed by the count de la Marck, ſurprized the town of the | 
Brill, in Holland. Their unexpected ſucceſs was the ſignal of an 
univerſal inſurrection, which no exertions of valour or ability, on 
the part of the Spaniſh commander, were ever able to ſubdue“. 
. So general was the diſaffection, that almoſt every place of conſe= 57. 
quence, in the northern provinces of Holland'and Zealand, inſtantly 
declared for the prince of Orange, expelled their garriſons, and' re- 
nounced all allegiance or ſubjection to Philip. Amſterdam re- 
mained nearly alone in its adherence to that prince. The duke of 
Alva, who was ready to enforce by military execution, the pecu- 
niary impoſitions recently publiſhed, ſuſpended his reſentment,” and 
prepared to extinguiſh the rebellion, while yet in its infancy. But, 
before he could interpoſe with effect, new commotions engaged his 
attention, and demanded his preſence. Count Bergues entered 9 
Guelderland, and made a rapid progreſs in the province, as well as gente. 
in the adjoining ones of Zutphen and Overyſſel. A ſtill more 
alarming event, was the furprize of the city of Mons, the capital 
of Hainault, by Louis of Naſſau, who was aided in the enter- 
prize, by a body of French Hugonots. In this embarraſſed fitua- 
tion of affairs, and among ſuch . multiplied diſaſters; Philip's ge- 
neral betrayed no ſymptoms of terror or apprehenſion. Eſteem» Condudt of 
ing che French invaſion to be che moſt formidable, as origina- 
ing from the prevalence of Coligni and his adherents in the 
counſels of Charles the Ninth, he, without delay, bent his efforts 
to that quarter, and detached his ſon Frederic to form the ſiege of 
Mons; leaving the ſuppreſſion of the revolt in the other provinces, 
to a more favourable juncture. The baron de Genlis, who con- 


| 4 Bentivog. p. 6972. Strada, vol. li. p. 201208. | 
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ducted ſome troops to the aid of the beſieged, was defeated by 


the Spaniards, himſelf taken priſoner, and Mons cloſely inveſted. 


1571. 
prince of 
Orange in- 
vades Flan- 
ders anew. 


In order to ſuccour his friends, already reduced to extremity, the 
prince of Orange, at the head of a formidable army, eroſſed the 
Rhine, and entered Flanders a ſecond time. He was received with 
Joy by the Flemings. Louvain ranſomed itſelf from pillage ; Mech- 
lin opened its gates to him, and many inferior 'places imitated the 
example. Bruſſels remained firm in its allegiance. The prince, ad- 
vancing towards Mons, appeared in fight of the Spaniſh lines, and 
attempted to compel the duke of Alva to an action: but that general, 
ſtrongly entrenched, defied his utmoſt endeavours, and preſſed more 
vigorouſly the fiege ©. 

Such was the poſition of the two commanders, hen the demon- 
ſtrations of joy in the camp of the duke, occaſioned by the reception 
of the news of the maſſacre of St. Bartholomew, which had taken 
place at Paris, communicated. the fatal intelligence to the prinee of 
Orange, Conſcious of the injurious conſequences neceſſarily reſult- 
ing from it, as well as of its effect upon his troops, William, after 
again vainly exerting himſelf to force the enemy to a battle, deter- 


mined on a retreat. No hopes of any aſſiſtance from France re- 


He is com- 
pelled to re- 
tire to Delft. 


mained, Coligni and his friends having periſhed in the carnage. 
Having, therefore, ſignified to his brother Louis, the neceſſity of 

his renouncing the preſent enterprize, he marched back to Mechlin, 

haraſſed and purſued by a party of the enemy, who beat up his 


| quarters, penetrated even to his tent, and had nearly Killed, or made 


him priſoner. He retired to Delft, to wait for a more propitious mo- 
ment, in which to renew the war; while Louis, having no longer any 
expectation of ſuecours, ſurrendered Mons by capitulation, and with- 
drew into Germany. The duke of Alva diſhonoured and ſullied his 
victory, by the acts of violence which he committed, and the pil- 


4% Bentivog. p. 74—$2. Strada, vol. ii. p. 211—218. 
| lage 
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lage to which he abandoned the cities, attached to the prince of 


Orange. Mechlin was expoſed, during three days, to all the ex- 


ceſſes of a ferocious and inſolent ſoldiery; and though every part of 
Flanders ſubmitted to the Spaniſh yoke, yet the abhorrence, ex- 
cited by ſuch CNY en the inhabitants for new com- 
motions ©, © 

| Aired undd Geh 4 u che Beider 0 one, if it had 
been wiſely improved, attended the arms of Philip, in another part of 
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Turkiſh war. 


Europe. In this, as in almoſt every other brilliant atchievement of 


the early part of his reign, Don John of Auſtria was eminently diſ- 
tinguiſhed ; and the luſtre of the action was in the preſent inſtance 
augmented, by its being of a nature not confined to a ſingle kingdom, 
but, equally glorious and ufefut to all the chriſtian ſtates. The Turks 
had recently attacked, and rapidly ſubjected, the iſland of Cyprus, 
one of the moſt valuable poſſeſſions of the republię of Venice. The 
barbarities, committed by their troops, and ſanctioned by theit 

commanders, after the capture of Famagoſta and Nicoſia, the two 
principal cities, excited general indignation, and loudly demanded 
vengeance. 'To retrieve the honour of the allied powers, and to 
ſtop: the alarming progreſs of. Selim; Pius the Fifth, and the Ve- 
netians, who had previouſly formed a league for their common 
defence, with Philip, exerted the greateſt efforts to equip a formida- 
ble fleet. After many delays, and various obſtacles, the armament 
was accompliſhed ; and the ſupreme command was delegated to the 


king of Spain, who named to the employment, Don John of Auſtria. 


The prince, aſſembling the combined forces at Naples, failed from 
Meſſina in Sicily, at the head of above two hundred gallies, to ſeek 


the enemy. He found them near the entrance of the gulph of Le- — of 


panto, on che coaſt of Greece; and he did not heſitate to give them 
battle, in defiance of the remonſtrandes of Requeſens, eommander of 


Strada, vol. ii. p. 219223. 8 
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cn AP. Caſtile, whom the king of Spain had ſent to moderate his ardour, 
—— Few victories were ever more complete: the Ottoman admiral, Ali 


Bacha, periſhed in the engagement, and his ſhip was taken. Above 
one hundred gallies fell into the hands of the conquerors. Uluc- 
ciali, who diftinguiſhed himſelf in the action, effected his retreat, 
and ſaved thirty gallies from the general deſtruction, with which he 
reached Conſtantinople, and brought the firſt account of the diſaſter, 
That capital was in the utmoſt. conſternation, and incapalile of ſuſ- 
taining a vigorous attack | 

But, the irreſolution and ination of the allied powers, after D 
a ſucceſs, was as conſpicuous as their courage and conduct in its 
1 It is ſaid, that Don John, with the deciſion and 
energy which characterized him, exhorted to purſue the flying 
enemy, and to preſent themſelves, while the terror, excited among 
the Turks was yet recent, before the paſſage of the Dardanelles, 
where they would find no impediment to their progreſs. It is matter 
of curious ſpeculation, though not of hiſtorical enquiry, to conſider 
what conſequences might have reſulted from ſo magnanimous and 
bold a meaſure, had it been immediately carried into execution. 
The Ottoman empire, it is probable, might have received a deep 
and laſting wound ; and the rapidity of their conqueſts have been 
retarded, if not completely prevented. | 

Far from improving the advantage obtained, the allies ſeparated Fe 
almoſt inſtantly, without effeQing any object beneficial to the com- 
mon cauſe. Oſtentatious triumphs, and exhibitions of joy, oceupied 
the various powers, who loſt the occaſion of humbling the Turks. 
Philip received the intelligence of the victory, with that phlegm and 
apparent tranquillity of temper, which he affected equally, in pro- 
ſperous or adverſe fortune. He even expreſſed ſome douhts of the 

prudence of Don John, in having expoſed to the hazard of war, the 


Leti, vol. iii. p. FLY and p. 503560. 'Turquet, p. 3 
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great intereſts committed to his charge; and he betrayed in theſe 
cenſures, the jealouſy with which he was actuated ©, | 
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The enſuing campaign produced no event of moment, and the 13 


league had already loſt its firmeſt ſupport, and bond of connection, e war. 


by the death of Pius the Fifth. His ſucceſſor in the chair of St. Peter, 
Gregory the Thirteenth, was well affected to the cauſe; but, he 
wanted the active zeal of the deceaſed pontiff. Though Don John 


was continued in the ſtation of generaliſſimo, yet, the king his brother 


long refuſed him permiſſion to aſſume the command in perſon ; and 
when, at an advanced ſeaſon of the year, orders from Madrid au- 
thorized him to join the Papal and Venetian fleets, the favourable 


time was elapſed. Ulucciali, raiſed to the dignity of captain bacha, 


and inſtructed by the experience of the preceding campaign, avoided 
any general action, and amuſed the allies by ſkirmiſhes, which could 
be of no deciſive effect. The duke of Seſſa, by Philip's direction, ac- 
companied Don John, and pertinaciouſly oppoſed every hazardous en- 
terprize. An ineffeQual cannonade between the two ſquadrons, took 
place, on the coaſt of the Morea; after which the Turkiſh commander 
retired under the cannon of Modon. But, the allies did not wait to 
take advantage of his diſtreſſed ſituation : they ſeparated, and allowed 
Ulucciali to conduct the fleet of Selim in ſafety to Conſtantinople. 


The Venetians, unable to ſupport ſo expenſive a war, and diſguſted. Venice with- 


with the conduct of the king of Spain, withdrew from the alliance, 1 
and concluded a peace with the Porte, in the following year. Dn 


John, to whom the chriſtian inhabitants of Albania, Macedonia, 
and Greece, impreſſed with admiration at his heroic endowments 
and military renown, had ſent a deputation to offer him the. ſove- 
reignty of thoſe fertile countries, was eompelled, by the : jealouſy of 
Philip, to renounce fo advantageous propoſal *, x7 


4 Abrege Chron, vol. ii. p. 4114138 Deformeaux, vol. iv. p. 84—86. 
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CHAP. That monarch, though left to his own reſources, and deſtitute of 
any ally, yet, determined to proſecute the war, and to carry it into 
* 15 t Africa. The recovery of Tunis, which had recently fallen into the 
| — by polleſſion of the Turks, formed the firſt object; and the expedition 
+ Wouaas committed to Don John, who embarking, at Trapani in Sicily, 
| | landed on the coaſt of Barbary, at the head of a powerful fleet, after 
a ſhort and favourable paſſage. Tunis was abandoned by. the Turks 
with precipitation, on his approach, and he took poſſeſſion of the city, 
as well as of the neighbouring one of Biſerta, almoſt without oppoſi- 
tion. In order to ſecure his new acquiſition, he conſtructed a fort, 
= which being ſituated between Tunis and the fortreſs of the Goletta, 
might give additional ſtrength, or extend continual aſſiſtance, to both 
garriſons. Having placed on the throne. a Mooriſh prince, with the 
title of yiceroy, and provided for the protection of the conquered coun- 
try, by leaving behind him a numerous body of Spaniſh troops, he 
returned in triumph to Naples. The rapidity and brilliancy of the 
enterprize, which was ſo naturally compared with that, atchieved by 
the emperor Charles the Fifth on the ſame ſpot thirty-eight years be- 
fore, increaſed the popularity, and raiſed ſtill higher the reputation of 
Don John of Auſtria, But, Philip, whoſe diſtruſt augmented in 
proportion with his brother's ſucceſs, complained that his orders and 
intentions had been diſobeyed, by the conſtruction of the fort, and 
by the preſervation of Tunis, Which he had commanded to be diſ- 
mantled, and deſtroyed. His diſlike was ſtrengthened, by the diſplay 
of ambition which Don John made, in requeſting to be allowed to 
aſſume the title of king of Tunis; a demand which, notwithſtanding 
that it was ſtrenuouſly ſupported by pope Gregory the Thirteenth, 
and, if rendered effective, might have been highly beneficial to the 


intereſts of Spain, was __—_ by the king, with. indignation ** 1 4 


MX Turquet, p. 1173, 1174+ Leti, vol. iv. p. 55—58.  Abrege Chron. vol, ii. p. 47, 
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had been taken by Don John for 15 ſecurity, was eventually a ſource w=—— 


1574. 


of mortification and diſgrace to the arms of Spain. In the following Tunis, and 


year, it returned to the Mahometan yoke. The baſhaw Sinan, and 


Ulucciali, having under their command a formidable force, under- 
took, and atchieved its reduction, before any aſſiſtance could he ſent 
to its relief. The city of Tunis was haſtily evacuated on their firſt 
approach; and the Goletta, vigorouſly attacked, was carried by 
aſſault, notwithſtanding the efforts of Porto Carrero, the Spaniſh 
governor, for its preſervation. ' Encouraged by ſo proſperous a com- 
mencement, the Turks, without loſs of time, turned all their efforts 
againſt the new fort, in which Serbellonẽ commanded. That officer 


the Goletta, 
retaken by 
the Turks. 


ſuſtained with great intrepidity, the attempts of a fuperior and inde- 


fatigable enemy; but his garriſon, diminiſhed conſiderably, was un- 
equal to the conteſt. Sinan entered the fort by ſtorm, and put to the 
ſword all thoſe whom he did not reſerve for ſlavery. Serbellone 
and Porto Carrero were among the latter number ; and after being 
compelled to aſſiſt in the demolition of the Spaniſh fortifications, 
they were chained to the oar, and conducted by the conquerors, to 
Conſtantinople. 

Such was the fate of the Uugdber of Tunis, which affected 
deeply the honour of the king of Spain, while it diminiſhed his 
conſideration in the eyes of all the European powers. Don John, 
detained by contrary winds in the ports of Sicily, yet does not appear 
to have totally eſcaped ſome degree of cenfure, on account of its 


forts, was blamed ; and it was thought, that greater expedition might 
have been uſed for the relief of Tunis. A circumſtance, peculiarly 
memorable, is, that a body of four thouſand Jews, who had been 


expelled, in common with the Moors, by the intolerance of Philip, 


from Grenada, embarked under Sinan, on this expedition. Their 
national inaptitude and averſion to war, which ſo ſtrongly characterize 
: 6 : them 


| loſs, The choice of the commanders, left in charge of the African 
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them as a people, was ſurmounted by their antipathy to the crown 
of Spain; and they took a bloody revenge on their native ſovereign, 
for his cruelty in having compelled them to bear arms againſt their 
country. It i bs the only inſtance, recorded in modern Ry, of a 
ſimilar nature 

. Theſe diſaſters in the Mediterranean, were not A by any 
beneficial acquiſitions in the Low Countries. The prince of Orange, 
though compelled to evacuate Flanders, ſuſtained himſelf in the 
northern provinces, and derived reſources from the abuſe which his 
enemies made of their victories : while the duke of Alva, abandon- 
ing the inhabitants to the rage of his ſon Frederic, carried his bar- 
barities to the utmoſt length of unbridled fury. Zutphen was taken, 
and ſacked by the ſoldiery: at Naarden in Holland, a maſſacre of 
every individual, of both ſexes, and of every age, took place. The 
city was burnt, and the walls razed. So atrocious a conduct, far 
from inſpiring terror, produced the contrary effect, of animating the 
people to defend themſelves to the laſt extremity. | 

During the ſiege of Haärlem, which was continued for eight 
months, the acts of wanton outrage and ſavage animoſity, continu- 
ally committed by the Spaniards, produced retaliations on the part of 
the beſieged, equally repugnant-to humanity, All the limits, which 
policy and civilization have afhxed to the horrors of war, were mu- 
tually broken down and violated. Frederic, deſpairing of ſucceſs, 
and ready to raiſe the ſiege, was prevented by his father's reproaches, 
from carrying his deſign into execution. The inhabitants, after ſuſ- 


taining the moſt ſevere extremities with undaunted reſolution, ſur- 


rendered at diſcretion ; and the garriſon, reduced from four thouſand 
to ſixteen hundred, was treated by the victor with the ſame cruelty, 
which he had exhibited on ſimilar occaſions. Nine hundred periſhed 
in the Spaniſh camp, by the hand of the executioner, and completed 
the deteſtation univerſally entertained towards that nation. 


53 Leti, vol. iv. p. 87-98, Turquet, p. 1174—1176. Deformeaux, vol. iv. p. 94. 
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wh loſt not only a conſiderable number of ſoldiers, but many of thei 


moſt able and experienced officers, It ſeemed to be the boundary of 
the ſucceſs of the duke of Alva. His ſon Frederic was repulſed from 
before Alcmaer, and reduced to retire with diſgrace. Symptoms of 


mutiny appeared among the Spaniards; and the unconquerable ſpirit 
of the Dutch; was ſtill more confirmed hy a ſignal victory, obtained at 
ſea, in which their fleets, after an obſtinate reſiſtance; captured the 
admiral's ' ſhip, and the count of Boſſu himſelf,” her commander. 


Some inconſiderable acquiſitions of the Spaniſh troops, in the deen 
of Holland, faintly! balanced: theſe important loſſes +173 


Such was the ſituation of affairs, when Requeſens ee from . 


ſucceed Alva. 


Milan, to ſuperſede the duke of Alva, as governor f the Nether« 
lands. The latter general returning to Bruſſels, immediately-quitted 
a country, in which his name was held in execration, and wich, 


15747 


having found loyal and peaceable, he had driven into rebellion, bya 


ſerles of impolitic and ſyſtematic oppreſſion. He was, notwithſtand- 
ing, graciouſly received by Philip, on his arrival at Madrid 


lis ſucceſſor was eminently diſtinguiſhed by the humatüty of; his d 


cad bai eee de and he had evinced 
equal capacity in the command of armies. But, no combination of 
endowments, or acts of clemency and conciliation, could repair the 
injury committed, or reſtore obediente. The provinces of Holland 
and Zealand, enriched by the ſpoils of the Spaniards, began already 
to feel their ſtrength; nor would the prince of Orange truſt to the 
forgiveneſs of Philip, and renounce his independence, purchaſed 


with ſuch toil and bloodſhed. It was in vain, that Requeſens, by of- nean 4 


fers of oblivion; and by the popular act of demoliſhing the ſtatue 


57 Strada, vol. ii. p. 223234. . "rs vii, p. We 
„ Let, vol. iv. p. 59—63. 
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efforts of Re- 
queſens, to 


of the duke of Alva, which had juſtly excited ſuch general intligna - 1 
tion, endeavoured to awaken the allegiance, or recover the affections 
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CHAP. of the people committed to his care, Every overture was rejected 
204” N with diſdain; and the letters of the new governor, addreſſed to the 
Zealanders, and couched in terms the moſt calculated to produce an 
effect, were completely unſueceſsful. | 
Continuation Finding the attainment of peace impracticable upon terms ho- 
nourable to the crown of Spain, he made, therefore, the moſt vigor- 
ous exertions to reduce the rebels by force of arms. But, fortune was 
unfavourable to the execution of his deſigns; and a numerous ſqua- 
dron, which failed from the Schelde to the relief of Middleburg, 
being inveſted by the enemy, was defeated. The Spaniſh veſſels were 
either burnt, driven on ſhore, or captured ; and Requeſens was him 
ſelf a ſpectator of the diſaſter, from an eminence near Bergen- op- 
Zoom. The ſurrender of Middleburg by capitulation, followed *. 
defeat of the naval armament ſent for its ſupport. 
. While the prince of Orange, by ſo important a victory, was lay⸗ 
Jag the aden of his own elevation, and that of the infant re- 
public of Holland, his affairs ſuſtained a ſevere reverſe in another 
— 2 quarter. Louis, count of Naſſau, and Henry, a younger brother of 
of Naau. the ſame illuſtrious houſe, aided by Chriſtopher, prince Palatine, en- 
tered Guelderland, having under their command an army of Ger- 
mans. But, before they could effect any object of importance, San» ' 
cho d Avila attacked and routed them, near the city of Nimeguen. 
The three princes periſhed in the action; by what ſpecies of death is 
uncertain, their bodies having never been found. The cannon and 
baggage fell pee ke Of ae: pee 
digious plunder. | 
1 wake of The effect of ſo ſignal a ſucceſs, might have been very beneficial to 
ON troaps. the arms of Philip, if it had not been loſt by the mutiny and ſedi- 
| tion of the victorious ſoldiery. Irritated at the continual delay in 


n Bentiy, p. 102104. Strada, vol. ii. p. 243249. 
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oltre 


arrogant from their late triumph, they diſclaimed any further appeal 
except to the ſword. Renouncing all ſubjection to their commander, 


and refuſing to liſten to the offers of Requeſens, they marched in a 
confiderable body, to Antwerp, which they entered without reſiſtance. 
Yet, in the midſt of their contempt of ſubordination and military 
obedience, they preſerved, and ſeverely enforced, private diſcipline 
among themſelves. The city was protected from pillage ; and the 
Spaniſh governor, conſcious that their demands were juſt, having 
found means to ſatisfy them, publiſhed a general pardon. They re: 
rurned to their duty, and were ſent to the fiege of Leyden ; while 


Requeſens again cauſed an amneſty of all paſt offences to be read, in 


the name of his ſovereign, though with as little effect as from that 
formerly offered by the duke of Alva *. 

Such was the aſpect of affairs in the sches t in the All 
of the year 1574. It is requiſite, at this period, to take a general, 
but fuceinct view of the Spaniſh monarchy, as it then exiſted, in 
order to form a clear eſtimate of its magnitude, ſtrength, and re- 
ſources. When we conſider the number of kingdoms and provinces 
- which compoſed it, ſituated in the moſt fertile and commercial parts of 
Europe, and ſubjected under one head; the terror which ſuch exten- 
five dominions excited, ought not to affect us with ſurprize. If the 
ambition and talents of Philip had been allowed to act, unbiafſed by 
the intolerance and bigotry of his character, it ſeems difficult to 
judge what limits could have been affixed to his power and enterprizes; 
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ſince, labouring under theſe impediments, and having a continual war 


to maintain for ſo many years, againſt his revolted ſubjects in the 


Netherlands, he conquered Portugal, and had nearly atchieved the 
reduction of France and England. Italy was, virtually, in his poſ- 
ſeſſion. Naples, Sicily, Sardinia, Milan, and Placentia, were part 
of his hereditary, or acquired dominions. The patrimony of St. Peter, 


s Turquet, p. 1575, Bentivog. p. 104—110. 0 vol. N. . 249260. Deſor- 
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c H AP. and the dignity of the Holy See, were protected by Spain. Tuſcany 
had been, in a great degree, conferred by his father, the emperor, 
'57+ upon Coſmo of Medicis ; and Philip ſtill retained the principal ports 
of the duchy in his own hands. Octavio Farneſe, duke of Parma, 
was his vaſſal; and Genoa owned him for her protector. Emanuel 
Philibert, duke of Savoy, who was indebted to his powerful interpoſi- 
tion, for the reſtoration of all his patrimonial territories, looked to 
Spain for their preſervation. Even Venice trembled at the enor- 
mous influence and proximity of ſo dangerous a neighbour. 

Military and - The German branch of the houſe of Auſtria was conſtantly ſub- 

naval forces. ſervient to the policy and views of the cabinet of Madrid, which it 

aided and ſuſtained on every occaſion: while the treaſures of the new 
world, regularly tranſmitted to Philip, enabled him to equip fleets, or 

5 maintain armies, far ſuperior to thoſe which the comparatively ſlen- 
Aer reſources. of any other cotemporary prince, could ſupport. , He 

ite had at one time, near a hundred thouſand men in the field, and a 
hundred and fifty gallies at ſea”. Louis the Fourteenth, in the laſt 
century, it is true, made far greater exertions; but, the king of 

| Spain alone, before 1570, had given the example of ſo vaſt a naval 

Revenues. and military force. His revenues, in 1569, did not fall ſhort of 

twenty-five millions of ducats ; a ſum not only of incredible mag- 
nitude i in that age, but ſurpaſſing the aggregate amount of the re- 
yenues of all the other European ſovereigns *. 

Royal power. The power of the crown, augmented and confirmed 3 8 two 
preceding reigns of Ferdinand the catholic, and Charles the Fifth, 
had, in a great meaſure, extinguiſhed the liberties of the ſubject in 
every part of the Spaniſh dependencies, except in the Low Countries, 

11 In Naples, Sicily, ; and Milan, the orders of Philip were as implicitly 

al obeyed, as in the kingdom of Caſtile. Arragon alone continued to 


8 dae preſerve ſome traces of its antient freedom. The prodigious influ- 


— — 
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ence; neceſſarily reſulting from ſuch unlimited authority, may be in 
ſome meaſure appreciated by the patronage immediately veſted in the 
king. Philip, in his own perſon, named and appointed eighty- 
three thouſand officers, civil, military, criminal, and of finance, in the 
different provinces of Europe, and America. Neither Auguſtus, nor 
Trajan, probably enjoyed a more extenſive power of conferring be- 
nefits. Three hundred and ſixty- ſeven thouſand inferior, or ſubaltern 
employments, were diſtributed by the viceroys, chancellors, and go- 
vernors, throughout his dominions. To theſe offices, we mult add the 
eccleſiaſtical preferments ; amounting to fifty-eight archbiſhoprics, fix 
hundred and eighty- four biſhoprics, beſides eleven thouſand, four hun- 
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dred abbeys”. So vaſt a ſource of honours and emoluments had 


never been concentered in one prince, ſince the extinction of the Ro- 
man empire; and when it is conſidered that Philip, to a reſtleſs and 
inſatiable ambition, joined ſo many qualities fitted to give energy 


and activity to that paſſion, it is evident, that Europe never appeared | 


to be ſo near falling under the authority of a ſingle man, as at the pe- 
riod under. our review. 
Many cauſes and circumſtances, however, killer des or latent, 


contributed to diminiſh the diſproportionate greatneſs of the Spaniſh 


monarchy; and inſenſibly to reduce it nearer to a level with the 


ſurrounding ſtates. Philip's grandeur was more apparent and 


oſtenſible, than real; it was unwieldy, dis ointed, and ſubj ect to the 
inconveniencies, attached to the diſtance and ſeparation of its com- 
ponent parts. The population of Spain bore no proportion to 


its ſize, and was annually. diminiſhing, | by the emigrations to 


America, as well as by perſecution, The inhabitants, eſtimated 


under Ferdinand the catholic, at near twenty millions, had di- 
miniſhed above a third, ſince his deceaſe ; and the whole Euro- 


pean territories of Philip were not ſuppoſed to contain above that 


59 Leti, vol. iii. p. 8 Ran ibid. p. 78, 797 | 
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number, in 1570 „. Agriculture was neglected; manufactures de- 


apa clined ; and dhe erna ſources of vigour were drying up ; while a 
15 


fallacious proſperity and wealth, cauſed by the annual arrival of 


the flotas and galleons from the new world, ſpread a falſe luſtre, and 
concealed the decay of the exhauſted monarchy. Even the Spani- 


ards, who returned from Peru and Mexico, imported the vices to 
which they had been habituated ; and by their luxury, tended to ex- 


| tinguiſh the virtues of frugality, induſtry, d NY of Manners, 


Numbers, 
and celibacy 


of the 


eccle- 


ſiaſtics. 


D 
of 


in their native country. 
The number, and the celibacy of the clergy, was no inconſiderable 
cauſe of the depopulation of Spain. It appeared, from the reſult of the 


inqueſt made by Philip, in 1569, that in the whole extent of his domi- 


nions, there were not leſs than three hundred and twelve thouſand 
prieſts ; two hundred thouſand clerks, in the ſubordinate eccleſiaſtical 
offices; and above four hundred thouſand of the monaſtic orders, of 


both ſexes *, Their revenues were proportionately ample, and 


' amounted to the ſum of two millions ſterling ®. The impoſition of 


a tenth, which' Pius the Fourth, in 1561, permitted the king to levy 
on the property of the clergy during five years, was eſtimated at 
fifty thouſand ducats a year, for the kingdom of Spain only. The 


| cruel and unprovoked hoſtilities, commenced and proſecuted againſt 


ations 
e Turks. 


withſtanding the victory of Hs the ul which the Ottoman 


the Moors of Grenada, had not only deprived the kingdom of a race 
of men, induſtrious and laborious; but had transformed them from 
ſubjeQs into enemies, either open or concealed. - 

Immenſe fums were expended by the king of Spain, in the protec- 
tion of his coaſts, againſt the depredations of the Turks, Algerines, 
and other African corſairs. Dragut and Ulucciali were ſucceſſively 
the ſcourge of Naples, Sicily, and the whole Mediterranean. Not- 


* 
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E 
arms ſuſtained before Malta, in 1565, and ſome gallant exploits per- 


formed by various Spaniſh commanders, againſt theſe enemies of the — 


chriſtian name; Philip was very unſucceſsful in his enterprizes to 
ſtop their progreſs. The baſhaw, Piali, in 1558, carried off fifteen 
hundred captives, from Sorrento, near Naples, and ravaged Procida : 

failing thence to Minorca, he put the garriſon of Port Mahon to the 
ſword, and deſtroyed the place itſelf by fire. Three years after- 
wards, Dragut landed in Sicily and Calabria; from which unfortu- 
nate provinces he bore away fix thouſand perſons of both ſexes, 
and a ſpoil amounting in value to above two millions of crowns”, 
Conſtantinople was full of Spaniſh priſoners, captured in the defeats 
at the iſland of Gerbes, in the fort of the Goletta, and at Tunis; 
many of whom were of the higheſt condition, The Abruzzo, and 
all the eaſtern coaſt of the kingdom of Naples, was again deſolated 
and plundered, by the Turks, in 1566, notwithſtanding the exer- 
tions of Don Garcia de Toledo, viceroy of Sicily, who had under 
his command a fleet of eighty- five gallies*. It became indiſpen- 
fible to arm againſt theſe invaders, who continued to infeſt the ſhores 
of Italy, and eyen of Spain. Don John of Auſtria, in 1568, joined 
his forces to thoſe of the Pope and of Florence, for their common 
defence. | 


The numerous garriſons, 1 by Philip on the coaſt of Vaſt ſums er- 


Barbary, demanded continual ſupplies of men and money, to prevent 
their falling into the hands of the Moors. The ardent zeal of that 
monarch for the extirpation of hereſy, impelled him to ſend troops 
to the aid of the king of France, and to expend his treaſures in 
enabling Charles the Ninth to vanquiſh the hugonots; though at the 
ſame time, his own Flemiſh provinces were in rebellion, and his ſol. 
diers on the point of mutinying for want of their arrears. He laviſhed 
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enormous ſums on monaſteries, palaces, and public edifices, The 
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Eſcurial alone eoſt five millions of pounds ſterling ©": the convent 
of the Jeſuits, conſtrued by his order at Cuſco in Peru, two hun; 
dred thouſand crowns; and that of the barefooted Carmelites, at 
Madrid, nearly as much money. His benefactions to other religious 
purpoſes, and, in particular, to the Holy Sepulchre at Jeruſalem, ex- 


| ceed any calculation”. The united effect of all theſe cauſes was, not- 
withſtanding, inferior to the revolt, and civil wars in the Netherlands, 


Public debt 
contracted. 


Severe taxes 
and exac- 
tions, - 


towards producing the deſtruction of the Spaniſh greatneſs. In that 
abyſs, were ſwallowed up the forces and revenues of Philip the Se- 


cond. In 1 574 he had already contracted an immenſe public debt, 


amounting to near ſeventeen millions ſterling, upon which he paid 


twenty-one per cent, intereſt: to relieve the crown from ſo oppreſſive 
a burden, he, in the following year, diſcharged the capital, but deprived 
his creditors of the intereſt; and this ſpecies of fraudulent bankruptcy 
was fatal to his credit. We may judge how great were the pecu- 


niary embarraſſments of Philip, by his exaQing from his Spaniſh ſub- 


jects, in 1574, the tenth of all goods or property whatever. Such a 


tax neceſſarily produced ſome murmurs, notwithſtanding the profound 
ſubmiſſion eſtabliſhed throughout the kingdom, and the extinction of 


every ſpark of freedom. A gentleman of St. Maria del Campo, 


named Preſillas, who ventured to expreſs his indignation at the ex- 


actions of the king, and to condemn, with aſperity, his maxims of 
adminiſtration; was committed to priſon, and adjudged to die, by the 
council of tate, as guilty of treaſon. - But Philip, with much mag- 


nanimity. and winden ordered him to be ſet at liberty; obſerving» 
that © a ſovereign is never more ſecure from the reſentment of his 


-_ ſubjects, than while how diſcontent is allowed to n in com- 


Barriers op- 
n manta 

lips con- 

queſts. 


plaints 
Some accidental eircumſtances e to *. 1 to the 


principles of deeay, already enumerated. - The vigour and capacity of 
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the inroads of the power of Spain, towards the north. The war like 


and enterpriſing character of Solyman, the Turkiſh emperor, checked 
the arms of that crown in Africa and the Levant. . More than 
either, the genius and reſources of William, prince of Orange. 


rendered ineffectual all the efforts of the duke of Alva, ſuſtained by 


the veteran troops, and treaſures of his maſter. The very poſition 
of the Low Countries, ſeparated from all the other branches of the 
monarchy, and ſo conveniently ſituated for receiving ſupport from 
France, Germany, and England, ſhould have induced a cautious 
Prince to pauſe, before he invaded their privileges, and compelled 
them to reſiſtance. Philip overlooked, or deſpiſed theſe obvious im- 
pediments, and commenced a war, which luryived the limits of his 
life and reign. 

The commerce of Spain with the colonies of North and South 
America, was, at this period, carried on excluſively from the 
port of Seville, in Andaluſia, When Philip viſited the city for 
the firſt time, in 1570, the inhabitants gratuitouſly preſented him 
fix hundred thouſand ducats, as a teſtimony of their eee 


his approaching nuptials with the arch-ducheſs, Anne, No other 


place in.Europe could have given to its ſovereign, a amar mark of 
liberality. The galleons, which annually ſailed and returned from 
Peru and Mexico, to Seville, rendered it the moſt opulent city in the 
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world. But, the kingdom was little enriched by the American 


trade, and manufactures of every kind experienced a rapid decline. 
It is from the year 1560, that Madrid may be conſidered as the 
capital of Spain, Philip having transferred thither his court. Toledo 


was the antient metropolis of Caſtile, and the uſual reſidence of the 
Kings; but Charles the Fifth had already, 3 in a great degree, aban- 


doned it, conſtructed a palace at Madrid, and traced a pan of a 
has 7* Deſormeaux, vol. iv. p. 81. ; | 
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town, which his ſucceſſor continued and completed **. All the fine 


aks found in Philip a liberal patron, and protector. John Baptiſt de 


1574. 


_ Encourage- 
ment of the 
arts by Phi- 
lip. 


Toledo, and his diſciple, John' d'Hemera, two celebrated architects, 
were employed in the conſtruction of the Eſcurial *. The ſuperb 
aqueduct, which conveyed water to the palace at Toledo, was built 


by his order; and he adorned the kingdom with numerous monu- 


ments of magnificence and utility. The drawings, executed at his 
expence, by Francis Hermando, and which comprehended every 
object of natural hiſtory, together with the dreſſes and ceremonies of 
the inhabitants of the new world, formed one of the moſt coſtly 
and curious works, ever undertaken by the command of any prince, 
and did honour to the elegance of his taſte”, Neither the elder 
Coſmo, nor Lorenzo de Medicis, the encouragers of genius and the 
ſciences, exhibited a ſtronger proof of munificence and well-di- 
rected enquiry. It is doubtful whether this invaluable collection fill 
exiſts, or whether it periſhed in the fire which e- a part of 


the Eſcurial, in 1671, under Charles the Second of Spain 


To Philip's zeal for the catholic faith, and not to his kobe of 
letters, we muſt attribute another ſplendid work, begun in 1562, 
and-not completed before 1577 ; the Compleet Bible, enriched with 
commentaries, notes, and various readings. It was printed at Ant- 
werp, by Chriftopher Plantinus, under the direction and ſuperin- 


 tendance of the greateſt theologians in Europe, aided by various per- 


fons celebrated for their erndition in the Oriental languages. The 


council of the inquiſition, as well as the univerſities of Alcala, Lou- 


vain, and Paris, were confulted relative to it ; and the expence, 

amounting to fifty thouſand ducats, was defrayed by the king. 
Notwithſtanding theſe munificent proofs of his love of religion, 

and attention to the arts; the bigotry of Philip, and his intolerant 


. 7* Deſormeaux, vol. iv, p. 34. | 75 Leti, vol. ii. p. * 
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ſpirit, baniſhed learning, extinguiſhed genius, and degraded the very © Ar 
character of the Spaniards. The terrors of the inquiſition, and tage 
frequency- of its executions, altered the manners of the people, and ** 
rendered them diſtruſtful, ſilent, and gloomy . No rank, virtues, 
or even eccleſiaſtical dignity, protected from the reſearches of the 
holy office. Carranza, archbiſhop of Toledo, the firſt prelate in 
Spain, was arreſted, thrown into priſon, and confined during many 
years, only upon ſome pretended doubts reſpecting the orthodoxy 

of his faith. Philip had no ſooner landed in his dominions, from 
Flanders, in 1559, than he demanded the ſpectacle of an Auto da Fe, : 
at Valladolid, though the inquiſitors had recently celebrated one in 
that city, where thirty perſons had periſhed in the flames. We can Public pu. od 
ſcarcely conceive it poſſible, that the king, accompanied by his ſiſter, heretics. 
and all the ladies of the court, aſſiſted at ſo horrid a ceremony, as an 
act of ſtate. More than forty unhappy perſons, of both ſexes, and 
ſome among them of noble extraction, were burnt to death, under 
the eyes of their own ſovereign ?. On the 22d of December, 1560, 
ſeventy people, men and women, were conſumed to aſhes, at Seville, 
in another of theſe acts of faith. It is eaſy to imagine the horror 
and conſternation, which fuch human ſacrifices muſt have impreſſed 
on the whole nation. The Jews and Mahometans were compelled 

to aſſume the catholic profeſſion, in order to avoid death, and con- 
fiſcation“. It is ſaid, that in almoſt every action fought by the 
Spaniards, during Philip's reign, on inſpecting the dead bodies left 
upon the field, numbers of them were found to be circumciſed : a 
ſtriking proof of the unfortunate neceſſity, to which the followers of 
Moſes and Mahomet were reduced, of diſſembling and concealing 
their real religion.” It may then be ene whether the Pig 
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cans, accuſed of offering human victims to their m ever facri-- 


— en as many, as Philip the Second. 


157 · 
State of let - 
ters. 


General re- 


Neither hiſtory, poetry, nor polite letters, had nns to any hos 
gree of eminence in Spain, before the concluſion of the period un- 
der our review. Since the death of Garcilaſſo de la Vega, who 


flouriſhed under Charles the Fifth, and who periſhed by the chance 


of war, in the courſe of the unfortunate invaſion of Provence by that 
emperor, in 1536; no poet of ſuperior genius had ariſen among his: 
countrymen. Garcilaſſo enriched and ornamented the Spaniſh lan- 
guage by his productions in verſe. His odes, from their ſweetneſs 
and delicacy, were compared by his contemporaries with thoſe of 
Horace, and rendered him celebrated tliroughout Europe. Cer- 
vantes, who has eclipſed the fame of all his predeceſſors, and who: 
contributed above any other perſon of the age, to ſpread the know- 
ledge and cultivation of his native tongue beyond the limits of the 
Spaniſh monarchy, cannot with propriety be faid'to' have commenced: 
his literary career before 1574. He fought, indeed, at the memo- 
rable battle of Lepanto, three years earlier, where he received a: 
wound in his left: hand; but, Having been ſoon afterwards captured: 
by the Moors, and carried to Algiers, he remained a. priſoner ' in 
Africa, during ſeveral years. The earlieſt" effuſions of his genius are 
of a later date than the portion of time before us; and. Don 
« Quixote” belongs even to another century. It did not appear 
till the reign of Pllilip the Third, in 1605. Mariana, the father of. 
Spaniſh hiſtory, was ſtill unknown; and his voluminous work, 
though compiled under Philip the Second, was not ne before: 
the year of that monarch's deceaſe, in 1 598®; 

If we were to name the: period, in which the Spaniſh gran- 
deur was at its higheſt point of elevation, and from which it be- 
gan to decline, there can be no doubt that. we ſhould date it from che | 


„ Begr- Dig. vol. v. p.542, 345 ũᷓ&ũ Ibid. vol. ix. p. 77. 
14 Ibid. vol. xi. p. 174 
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peace of Cateau en Cambreſis, in 1559, to the beginning of the hoſ- CHAP. 
tilities in Flanders, in 1567 : a ſpace of about eight years. The ac- 8 pe 
quiſition of Portugal, in 1580, with all its dependencies in Aſia and #574 | 
Africa, however prodigious, could not counterbalance the irreparable 8 | 
injury which Philip had ſuſtained, by the revolt of the Flemings. 
At the time of the death of Charles the Ninth, he maintained the 
firſt ſituation among the European princes; and his ambition, added 
to the poſſeſſion of ſo many kingdoms, and treaſures ſo inexhauſtible, 
inſpired general apprehenſion. The Spaniſh nation derived conſe- | 
quence from the grandeur of the monarchy, Their language, 5 
modes, and dreſs, obtained univerſally; and this conſideration did 
not ceaſe or diminiſh, for many years e gas t the period, of 
. which we are now treating, | e 
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CO DESI: 


Survey of the Portugueze di ſcoveries before the death | of Alfonſo the 


Fifth, — Acceſſion, and reign of Fohn the Second. — Proſecution of 
naval enterprizes—Acceſſion of Emanuel —Diſcovery of the paſſage 
to India, by Vaſco. de Gama. —Congueſts of Albuquerque. — Hir recal 
and death,—Deceaſe of Emanuel. eite of John the Third.— 
Magnitude of the Partugueze empire in Aſia, —Acceſi on of Sebaſ- 


tian.—State of Portugal, in 1574.—Power of the crown.—Re- 


venues, — Military force —Navy.—Letters.—Review of the Portu- 


|  gueze exploits in Aſia, —Difficulty of the navigation to India. — Cou- 
rage and atchievements of the firfl adventurers. —irtue and diſinte- 


reſtedneſs of the Portugueze, contraſted with their vices and crimes.— 
Ofppreſſions and cruelties, exerciſed on the Aftatics,—Pernicious effefts - 
of their __— Seal, e 


CHAP. e, Teras the middle of the fifteenth century, the human 


mind, which had remained, in a great degree, torpid and in- 


* e active during the ſpace of near a thouſand years, ſince the deſtruc- 


State of Por- 


tugal before tion of the Roman empire in the weſt; appeared to awaken, and to 


the middle of 


the fifteenth 
7 | century. 


exert itſelf, in every part of Europe. Its efforts, in the ſouthern 
kingdoms, were, however, much more powerful, than in thoſe 


| ſituated nearer the pole, In Italy, as if congenial with the ſoil and 


climate, the arts gradually unfolded themſelves, and painting led the 
way to ſculpture and architecture. But, no country, at that me- 
morable æra, attracted more of the admiration of its cotemporaries, 
or lays ſtronger claim to the gratitude and curioſity of poſterity, than 


3 | Portugal. 
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Portugal. Its ſituation, open to the Atlantic, and the number of CHA P. 
ports which it poſſeſſed off the ocean, ſeemed eminently to qualify . 
the inhabitants for naval enterprizes. The vicinity of the ſouthern — 
provinces to the African coaſt, and even the perpetual hoſtilities, in navigation. 
which, from religious zeal or from policy, their kings were engaged 

with the Moors of Fez, contributed to give the Portugueze ſome in- 
formation reſpecting the extent, and productions of that vaſt conti- 

nent. Yet, ſo contracted was their knowledge on theſe points, that, 

at the beginning of the fourteenth century, the geography of the weſ- 

tern ſhore of Morocco was utterly unknown, beyond the twenty- 

© eighth degree of northern latitude ; and the name of Cape Non was 

given to the head-land itſelf, which'terminated their diſcoveries, from 

the ſuppoſed impracticability of paſſing, or navigating BEFORE that 

limit. 


The genius and exertions of a ſingle man ſoon eo or ſur- Dire 
mounted theſe imaginary obſtacles. Henry, fifth ſon to John the prince 
Firſt, king of Portugal, was one of thoſe extraordinary perſons, _— 
whom Providence ſeems to produce, for the purpoſe of illuminating 
mankind, and diffuſing knowledge. From his youth, he evinced- 
the ſtrongeſt ardor, and the moſt indefatigable induſtry, in puſhing 
his reſearches along, the coaſt of Africa, which was the moſt obyious 
and natural field for maritime ſkill and enterprize. He beſtowed Lat 
his time and his revenues almoſt wholly in the attempt, regardleſs f 
the numerous impediments, which ignorance, prejudice, and error | 
continually preſented, to check his endeavours.:: and though. near 
ten years elapſed before the navigators, whom he employed, had. 
advanced from Cape Non to Cape Boyador, a ſpace of only about 
thirty leagues; yet, the ſpirit to which he had den lh acquired” 
vigour ag it proceeded.. ,  , 

In 1418, the iſland of Porto ants 5 was. | ſcoreted: od 15 more Maden 
valuable acquiſition of Madeira was made, two Se Ro. 


_ *-Laſitau, Deſcouvertes des Portugais, vol. i. p. 7» 8. NS 
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Prince Henry, not fatisfied with merely diſcovering them, cauſed 


— ſugar-canes to be procured from Cyprus and Sicily, as well as 
141214 ſome of the choiceſt vines of the Greek iſlands in the Archipelago, 


Canary 
iſlands, 


Coaſt of 


Africa. 


Death of 
prince 


Henry. 


and tranſplanted them to Madeira. The Canaries, already known 
to the Caſtilians, were viſited by the Portugueze, as they advanced 
ſouthward *. The ſhore of Africa was explored : Cape Blanco, and 
Cape de Verd, were ſucceſlively doubled, before the year 1444; and 
a fort was begun in the iſland of Arguin, on the coaſt of Negroland, 
for the protection of commerce. Gold, in very conſiderable quan- 
tities, was found, and brought into Portugal. The kingdom, en- 


riched by theſe: diſcoveries, engaged. in them with enthuſiaſm: the 


popes gave their ſanction to enterprizes, calculated to diffuſe the 
catholic faith over countries plunged in idolatry ; and- confirmed to 
the crown of Portugal the excluſive ſupremacy and poſſeſſion of all 


the regions, which their courage ſhould acquire. At the death of 


Prince Henry, in 1460, he had laid open to his countrymen, and to 


the world, a prodigious tract of the continent of Africa, extending 


Fifth. 


P-491, 4e. 


to the frontier of Guinea; and had given activity and energy to the 
purſuit of knowledge ** His beneficence and liberality were equal to 


the enlargement of his views; and i in whatever light we ſurvey him, 
it is impoſſible to refuſe him our veneration, or to rank him among 


the moſt Hltuſtrious men, to whom modern ages have given birth. 


The reign of Alfonſo the Fifth, nephew to Henry, was unpropi- 


8005 to the proſecution of naval diſcoveries, which languiſhed for 


ſome years.” Alfonſo was engaged during the former part of his 
reign, in perpetual ant ſucceſsful Wars againſt the Moors of Fez and 
Morde; from whom he took the cities of Arzyle and Tangier, 


"which acquired him the glorious ſirname of « the African.” The 5 
latter portion of "his life was paſſed in a ruinous conteſt with Ferdi- 
2 and Iſabella of Cattle, which deſplated his dominions, and 


x at tte  [V3I9VC 


- 2 Lafitau, vol. i. p. 9-11. 1 La Clede, vol. i. p. 406. Lafitau, vol. i. 
3 La Clede, Hiſtoire de att wal. i. P: 7 53, and p. ohh . 
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impoveriſhed his ſubjects * The crown deſcended to his; only fon, C * P. 
John the Second, then in the twenty-ſixth year of his age. It is 
with his acceſſion, that the hiſtory of Portugal becomes equally * 
intereſting, and copious in events deſerving attention. John found State of Por- 
the kingdom in that ſituation, which England exhibited at the ex- — — of 
tinction of the Plantagenets ; in which France ſtood, when Louis the Second = 2 
Eleventh aſcended the throne; and of which every country in EE—- 
rope then partook. The ſovereign was the head, and leader of a 
powerful ariſtocracy, who were not only poſſeſſed of an immenſe 
landed property, but, every individual of which body aſſumed a 
ſpecies of independent and uncontrolable juriſdiction over his vaſlals. 
The royal authority, checked and reſtrained by the nobles, could Limited na- 
exerciſe no act of ſupremacy on their eſtates, nor venture on any —4 
ſuch general regulations, as affected the particular immunities of that 1981 | 
claſs, who were ſcarcely to be denominated ſubjects. It was the 
irrevocable determination of the king, to liberate himſelf from fet- 
ters ſo ſevere'; and the vigour of his mg rendered him equal tothe 
magnitude and difficulty of the attempt',  _ 

He began by revoking every donation, extorted fm bim by Augmenta- 

tion of it by 

importunity, or conceded by inexperience, previous to his acceſ- the new king. 
ſion. Commiſſaries were ſent by his direction, through all the pro- 
vinces, to enquire into abuſes. The adminiſtration of public juſtice 
was reformed ; and the irregularities of various kinds, to which the 
facility and profuſion of his father Alfonſo had given. riſe, were 
corrected. Proceeding to the great object of his regulation, he next 
altered the oath, taken by the nobility at every coronation ; in ſuch 
a manner, as to render it far more binding and coërcive, than it had 
been by the form previouſly adminiſtered. He demanded the titles 
of ſuch of their lands as were held of, or had been conferred by his 
predeceſſors ; annulled their courts of criminal juſtice, in which ſen- 
tence of life and death was pronounced without appeal; and ordered 

„La che, vel b N 425481: Fan- — Vie de Jean Second, p. 36 


223. paſlim, 
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CHAP. his own officers to enter upon, and to determine finally every cauſe 
3 capital nature. Their number was proportionably augmented; 
14% and men of letters, verſed in the laws and juriſprudence of their 
country, were ſubſtituted, in place of the nobles, who had been ac- 
cuſtomed to take cognizance of all crimes, and to dee to exe- 
cute their arbitrary decrees '. | 


1482. Innovations ſo unprecedented and comprehenſive, ſpread univerſal 
— 5 alarm, and excited inſtant oppoſition. The principal nobility, in- 
nobility. timidated by the promptitude of the king's meaſures, contented them- 
felves with. complaining : Ferdinand, duke of Braganza, alone, as 
head of the order, not only entered a proteſt againſt the violence 
| committed upon their privileges; but, warmly remonſtrated with his: 
Duke of dun. ſovereign, in a perſonal conference. This nobleman, who deſcended. 
ut, by a natural ſon, from John the Firſt, was in the vigour of his age; 
. of a character equally calculated to excite reſpect, and to conciliate 
aſſection. His poſſeſſions and revenues were immenſe ; and his con- 

_ fideration among the people was ſuſtained by his liberality, valour, 
and courteſy. Three younger brothers, who occupied high ſitu- 
tions about the throne, Nr to his r and rendered him 
formidable. - | 

Incenſed at the obſtacles which the duke of Braganza's firmneſs 
oppoſed to his deſigns, John appears to have determined on his de- 
ſtruction. The puniſhment of fo Iluſtrious a perſon, allied by 
blood and by marriage to the. crown, would, naturally; he conceived, 
ſtrike univerſal terror, and operate, in the moſt effeual manner, to- 
extinguiſh. all further reſiſtance. Concealing, however, his inten- 
tion, under the veil ef profound diſſimulation, and waiting for a: 
pretext to juſtify; ſo: hazardous a meaſure, the king ſuſpended the 

blow. Some papers, of a nature approaching to. criminal, contained 
in a correſpondence, that the duke had carried: on with Ferdinand! 
and Iſabella of Caſtile, and of which. John. became poſſeſſed, fur- 
niſhed lim with a plauſible * He 


| * Valconeon p, 160167: La Clede, vol: ii p. 485, 486; Hg 
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cauſed the duke to be arreſted in his own palace and preſence ; and C Iv. AP, 
having commanded the royal council of juſtice to take cognizance of.... 
the cauſe, proceeded, without regard to the accuſtomed formalities, 1 
to pronounce ſentence. The articles of accuſation were ambiguous 224 execv- 

and equivocal ; but, the tribunal condemned the priſoner to loſe his 

head, and to forfeit his eſtates to the crown. It was in vain that he 

declined, in the hope of mollifying the royal indignation, to enter 

on any defence, or extenuation of the crimes imputed to him : John 

was inexorable, and had marked him out as a victim, and an ex- 

ample. He ſuffered with exemplary fortitude and calmneſs *, It is 

impoſſible to regard him as other than a ſacrifice to the ſyſtem, laid 

down by the king, on his acceſſion, of humbling the formidable 

Power of the Portugueze nobility. 'The brothers of the duke, on 

the firſt intelligence of his ſeizure, had retired into Caſtile ; and all 

the ample poſſeſſions of the family were immediately confiſcated. 

John, who knew and practiſed the arts of popularity, proceeded, 

after ſo bold an act of power, to viſit in perſon the provinces, in 

which the patrimony of the houſe of Braganza was ſituated. He 

took poſſeſſion of their caſtles ; fortified the frontiers towards Spain 
and above all, he lent an ear to the complaints of the people, redreſſed 

their grievances, EC AE 

of maſters, 

| The income of hes ˙ of aa Sec fo ge- — 

nerally underſtood ; and the apprehenſion, excited by the king's vat ; 
conduct, among the nobility, was ſuch, as ſoon to. produce a ſe- by Ke date 

rious and real conſpiracy. It had for its object, the death of John; . 

the ſeizure of Alfonſo, his only ſon, and heir to the crown and to 

place on the throne, James, duke of Viſeo, couſin to the king, and 

firſt prince of the blood. Several noblemen, eminent for courage 

and talents, entered into the plot. The duke of Viſeo himſelf was 


* LaClede, vol. i. p. 4$7—499. Vaſcon- '9 Vaſconcellos, P» 303—316. La Clede, 
cellos, p. 171-175, and p. 258-2806. vol. i. p. 30. 
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the conductor of it, enſnared by his ambition, and deluded by the 


—— predictions of aſtrologers. He was in the bloom of youth, adorned 


1483. 


with many qualities of mind and body, formed to acquire parti- 
zans, and to attach the multitude: his love of pleaſure, his prodiga- 
lity of diſpoſition, and his g tk rendered him populary' as "_ 
as dangerous. | 

The vigilance of the king; and the ſpies which he dis 


about the perſons of all thoſe who were ſuſpected by him, procured 


kim ſpeedy information of the danger. Having augmented his or- 


dinary guard, and taken other precautions, he waited for more ma- 


nifeſt indications of their guilt, before he inflicted puniſhment; and 
the conſpirators, emboldened by the delay, were repeatedly on the 


point of carrying their deſign inte effect. Being, at length, deter- 


1 vol. i. p. 716— 718. 


mined to take exemplary vengeance, and even to execute it in per- 


ſon, he ſent to command the attendance of the duke of Viſeo at Se. 
Ubes, where the court then reſided. That prince, who was on a 


viſit to the Infanta, his mother, at the caſtle of Palmela, only a league 
"diſtant, immediately obeyed. He had: no ſooner arrived at the pa- 
lace, and entered the-royal preſence, than three perſons inſtantly ſe- 
eured the door of the apartment. The king abruptly demanded of 
kim, what puniſhment he would inflict on the man who ſhould at- 


tempt bis life; and the duke, in confuſion at ſuch a queſtion, reply- 


ing, Sire, I would kill him, if I was able; John anſwered, © You 
have pronounced your own ſentence.” - Drawing his poniard at 
the ſame moment, he plunged i it into the duke's _— and ap: ; 


. the blow till he expired. | 
| This extraordinary and WR ns was followed by the ſeizure 


and executiorr of the principal aeeomplices. Notwithſtanding the 
genius of the age, little accuſtomed to the regular formalities of juſ- 
tice, and familiarized to acts of violence; yet, the conduct of John, 


1 Vaſconeellos, p. 319—344. La Clede, vol. i, P- 503—506; Abrege Chranol. de Por- 
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in aſſuming the right of putting his couſin to death with his own C n 
hand, unheard, excited ſevere animadverſions. 'To juſtify his treat 
ment of the duke, he therefore not only: cauſed the proofs of the wr 
treaſon meditated againſt him, to be rendered public and inconteſt= _ 

ible ; but, he iſſued a declaration, ſetting forth the reaſons which had 
neceſſitated him to adopt ſo unuſual a mode of puniſhment, and ſtating 

the hazard annexed to bringing ſo illuſtrious a culprit, before the ordi- 

ay tribunal for crimes of tate *', 


- Such was the vigour of his adminiſtration, * ſo e were 

on Portugueze nobility humbled by the king's deciſion and ſeverity, 

that no traces of diſaffection were diſcovered. | John, ſatisfied with He — 5 
the example which he had held out, in the perſon of the firſt prince duke of Beja. 
of the blood, treated his younger, and only ſurviving brother, with 
affection and generoſity. He was then in the fifteenth year of his 

age, and afterwards aſcended the throne, by the name of Emanuel. 

The king, in order to obliterate the remembrance of the erimes and 
misfortunes of the duke of Viſeo, changed his title to that of Beja; 
conferring on him the dignities of grand maſter of the military order 
of Chriſt, and conſtable of Portugal, nnen whink 
j His brother's treaſon had forfeited to the crown n 

Theſe private acts of liberality and munificence, were followed by Able admi- 

inſtitutions of the moſt beneficial nature to his ſubjects. Agriculture iſtration. 
received every encouragement, and commerce enjoyed a diſtinguiſhed | 
protection. The duties on articles of trade were diminiſhed ; and 
foreigners were invited to ſettle in Liſbon. The coin, which had 
been debaſed, was reſtored ; and all the regulations, which a wiſe 

and enlarged ſyſtem of government could dictate, for the proſperity 

of the people, were adopted. Portugal, though deſolated by the plague, 

yet began already to enter upon that period of its hiſtory, which has 

been commemorated by the epithet of © the golden age | 


1: Vaſconcellos, p. 34 349 1 Ibid. livre i ir. p: 16—22. 
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The commotions and conſpiracies which had hitherto diſturbed 


ee internal ee of the kingdom, had not, however, been able 


1484. 
Proſecution 


to divert the king's attention from proſecuting the diſcoveries along 


of naval diſ- the coaſt of Africa. Within a few months after his acceſſion, he ſent 


coveries. 


Conqueſts in 
Africa, 


Mendez to complete the fort in the iſle of Arguin, begun by com- 


mand of the celebrated prince Henry. Notwithſtanding the oppo- 
ſition, which theſe enterprizes underwent in the council of ſtate, 
Diego de Azambuya, at the head of a conſiderable ſquadron, ſet ſail 
from the Tagus ; and advancing to the coaſt of Guinea, landed in 

the territories of a prince, named Caramanza, with whom he entered 


into a treaty '*. A fortreſs and ſettlement, named St. George de la 


Mina, were conſtructed in conſequence of the negotiation; and a 
moſt lucrative commerce was eſtabliſhed. Gold mines were opened 
and worked, which produced a prodigious profit to the crown, 
and to the adventurers, who engaged in the undertaking. A town 
was gradually formed, and rapidly peopled. It was ſoon garriſoned 
by above five hundred regular troops, and became the capital of a 
tract of country, ſubjected to the crown of Portugal, extending ſe- 
venty leagues along the ſea-ſhore. John already aſſumed the title of 
Lord of Guinea, which his ſucceſſors have retained '*. Such were the 
advantages ariſing from this poſſeſſion, that every exertion was made 
by the king, not only for its protection and preſervation ; but, as far 
as poſlible, to preclude che other European nations from attaining 
any knowledge of its ſituation. The difficulties of the voyage and 


| navigation were ftudiouſly exaggerated ; at the ſame time that a veil 


Precautions 
fot the ſecu- 
rity of com- 
merce. 


was drawn, and filence enjoined, upon every circumſtance reſpect- 
ing the diſcoveries, Nor did the jealous precautions of John ſtop 
here. . Having been informed, that the duke of Medina Sidonia, a 


ſubje& of Caſtile, had obtained permiſſion from Edward the Fourth, 
king of England, to equip an armament in his ports, the deſtination. 


+4” Valotacelios, P- 1$3==200. 
1s Lafitau, vol. i. p. 3137. La Clede, vol. "a p. $11—516, Vikas, liv. iv. 
p. 3340. 
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baſſadors to London. They repreſented to Edward, the injuſ- Ln 


tice of the attempt, in ſo forcible a manner, and inſiſted ſo 
ſtrongly on the ſanctity of the excluſive grant, made by the popes 
to the Portugueze princes, of all lands diſcovered by them; that he 


1484. 


immediately iſſued a proclamation, enjoining his ſubjects, under 


ſevere 3 not to N any aid to the of Medina oe 
donia **, 

The improvements which were made upon the invention of the 
horns at this period, greatly facilitated the navigation of the 
Atlantic : they were due to the ſtudies and genius of three very able 
mathematicians, employed by John, and who rendered that inſtru- 


ment common, as well as generally uſeful. The Portugueze, join- 
ing nautical ſkill to intrepidity, ventured, the firſt of any modern 


nation, to quit the coaſts ; and with their new aſtronomical guide, 


to entruſt themſelves at CN ee 
ocean 

Notwithſtanding the active RO lll attention which the 
king evinced relative to every propoſition, that tended to promote 
the further diſcovery of the earth, he loſt the moſt glorious occaſion 
of immortalizing his name and reign, by rejecting the offers of 
Columbus. That extraordinary man, arriving at Liſbon, made pro- 
poſals to him for ſailing in queſt of the weſtern continent. They 
were ſubmitted for examination, to the ableſt coſmographers in Por- 
tugal, who treated them as abſurd and viſionary. But, John, not 
fatisfied with their decifion, cauſed the propoſitions of Columbus to 
be agitated and diſcuſſed, in a convocation of the prelates and gran- 
dees of the kingdom. After vehement diſputes, it was finally, de- 
rermined in the aſſembly, on account of the vaſt expence annexed to 
ſuch an undertaking, and the improbability of its ſucceſs, to decline 


20 Vaſconcellos, liv. P» Z00=2c6, +, 0 Lafitan, vol. i. P- 51. 
10 eengaging 


RejeAion of 
the offers of 
Columbus. 
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engaging in it ; but, rather, to purſue with augmented induſtry, the 


L———— proſecution of the diſcovery of a paſſage to the Eaſt Indies, by 


1484. 


1434—1488, 

New at- 

tempts to 
roſecute 
iſcoveries. 


doubling the ſouthern point of Africa. Columbus was diſmiſſed 


A with this reply. If we reflect upon the ſmall extent and limited po- 


pulation of Portugal, it muſt be confeſſed that the determination, how- 
ever inglorious, was wiſe and prudent. Neither the revenues, nor 
the forces of the kingdom, were adequate to ſuch an enterprize; the 
fruits of which, if ſucceſsful, muſt have been gathered, or divided, 
by a more powerful nation. Spain, or France, were the only Euro- 
pean ſtates, in that age, competent to ſo great an attempt, or to the 
preſervation of the countries diſcovered and ſubjected. We may, per- 
haps, find, on mature conſideration, reaſon to applaud, and ap- 
prove,” rather than to ee che deciſion in Jun upon this 
point. | | 

As if anxious to. eine himſelf 9985 tha f imputation of welng 
relaxed in the purſuit, the king fitted out two ſquadrons, which 
failed, under ſeparate commanders, with orders to penetrate into the 
ſouthern hemiſphere. The firſt of theſe, conducted by Diego Can, 
paſſed the equinoctial line, and advanced near twenty-three degrees of 
latitude beyond it; having, in the courſe of the voyage, landed in, 


and formed ſome connexions with the inhabitants of the kingdom of 


Congo. They were, like all the other, nations of the African coaſt, 
in a ſtate of barbariſm *, Aveiro, who led the ſecond armament, 
diſcovered the country of Benin, ſituated between the laſt-men= 


Converſionof tioned one, and Guinea. The ſovereign of Congo was induced to 


Congo. 


r. 


renounce the practice of idolatry, and to embrace the chriſtian 
faith; in which he was imitated by many of his ſubjects. But, theſe 
new converts, incapable of underſtanding the myſteries of the reli- 
gion which they had haſtily aſſumed, and ſtill leſs willing to ſubmix 


40 the renunciations which it enjoins, appear to have ſpeedily relapſed. 


* Vaſconcellos, liv, iv, p. 25—33. La Clede, vol. i. e 
_ 39 Ibid, p. 33—38. Tos; vol. i. . 7 . 


into 


into error. The hope and proſpect of extending the light of chrif- ms 8 

tianity, to nations ſunk in ignorance, added, however, freſh incen- —_ 

tives to thoſe, which already ſtimulated the Portugueze ſovereign 

and his people. The papal benediction and encouragement, liberally- 

beſtowed on the perſons engaging in ſo holy an undertaking; rouſed 

an enthuſiaſm, highly favourable to every attempt, "_ rendered the 

enterprize itſelf, in ſome meaſure, ſacred **, 1 g 
Encouraged by the proſperous ſucceſs of the FI which had Naval expe- | 

Ferns the - coaſt of Africa, Bartholomew Diaz was ſent out with Diaz. 

two ſhips ; and aſter ſtruggling with difficulties of many kinds, he ef- 

fected the principal object of his expedition; having reached, though 

be could not double, the ſouthern- extremity of the continent of 

Africa. It is well known, that he named it, from the ſtorms by 

which he was aſſailed in approaching it, The tempeſtuous Cape; 

and it is equally certain, that the king, animated with the expedta- 

- tion- of ſpeedy realizing his views of a paſſage to the Eaſt Indies, 

round that promontory, changed the name, given it by Diaz, _ 

_ cauſed it to be called The Cape of Good Hope ; 

© - Impatient at the delay interpoſed to his wiſhes, and indefatigable in Anempe to 

the proſecution'of the enterprize, John attempted by another channel Ab ata, 

to aſcertain its practicability. Abyſſinia, at the concluſion of the fif- 

teenth century, had exerciſed the curioſity, and powerfully attracted 

the attention of all Europe. Fabulous, or uncertain accounts of a 

ſuppoſed chriſtian prince, who reigned in that country, ſtimulated 

to enquiry reſpecting him, and added a degree of religious fervor to 

the other motives which actuated the king. So problematical was even 

the exiſtence of Abyſſinia, that geographers were divided in opinion 

reſpeCting its local ſituation ; ſome placing it in the centre of Aſia, 

while. others aſſerted that it belonged to, and was contained in Africa; 

To clear up, if poſſible, this intereſting fact, and at the ſame time, to 


Vaſcon. p. g8—40. ' - *' .® Lafitau, vol. i. p. 51-83. Vaſcos. p. 40—42. 
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obtain new information relative to India, Jokn embraced an expe- 
dient. which forcibly evinces the energy of his mind, and the judi- 
cious reſearches which he had made, reſpecting the formation of the 


earth. He diſpatched two gentlemen of his houſehold, Covillan and 


Payva, with inſtructions to penetrate into Abyſſinia, as well as to 
proceed to India, by way of the Red Sea. They parted at Tor; and 
Payva purſuing his journey towards Nubia, periſhed in the attempt: 
but, Covillan, more fortunate, reached Aden in Arabia ; from whence 
embarking, he arrived ſafely on the coaſt of Malabar, the principal 
cities of which he viſited. Paſſing over to the eaſtern fide of Africa, 
he proceeded to Sofala, and returned again to Cairo, before he en- 

tered Abyflinia, which he, at length, ſucceſsfully effected. But, 
previous to his quitting Egypt, he tranſmitted to the king, his maſter, 
the reſult of his information, and the moſt indubitahle atteſtations, 
obtained at Sofala, of the certainty of a paſſage to India, round the 
Cape of Good Hope. Such a confirmation of his hopes and con- 
jectures, naturally impelled him to new and greater exertions for its 
complete attainment ; and it muſt be owned, that, in whatever point 
of view we conſider it, no object more ſublime, or more calculated to 
immortalize the prince who undertook, while it enriched the na- 


en which atchicved IRAN Teh a "4 


of glory 

Ihe attention of poſterity, powerfully attracted e 1 

which, in its conſequences, opened to the human mind a vaſt ca- 
reer, and produced a revolution in manners and commerce through- 
out Europe; is feebly excited by the domeſtic tranſactions or misfor- 
tunes of Portugal, at this period, It is not the internal hiſtory of a 
ſmall monarchy, diſmembered from Spain, which, at the end, of 
three centuries, we deſire to peruſe ; but the relation of thoſe ſteps, by 
which a maritime and enterprizing people, conducted by a ſovereign 


3 Vaſcon. liv. iv. p. 43 · Lafitau, vol. i. p. 46—51. 
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of ſuperior attainments, gradually approached, and at length ac- © WAP. 

compliſhed a diſcovery, of ſuch magnitude and importance, as the 

paſſage to India. - John the Second is, notwithſtanding, equally diſ-- 
tinguiſhed in every part of his character, and merits as much ad- 

miration in his domeſtic policy, as in his attempts to enlarge the 

ſphere of induſtry, knowledge, and navigation. Oppoſed to Fer- 

dinand and Ifabella of Spain, the moſt politic and dexterous princes 

of the age; he was neither intimidated by their power, nor over- 

reached by their ſubtilty, and contempt of the ties of treaties. By 

a ſpirited and judicious exhibition of his r reſources, and by ſome de- 

monſtrations of reſentment at a critical juncture, he compelled the 

king and queen of Caſtile to accompliſh the marriage of Iſabella 

their eldeſt daughter, with SB Os LE TOE OE 

ſon ; which had been ſtipulated under his predeceſlor's reign. - 

The premature death of the young prince, not long after the ce- 1491, 

lebration of his nuptials, diſappointed the hopes entertained from the Pots, ph 

union of the two royal houſes; and opened a paſſage to the throne * Portugal 

for Emanuel, duke of Beja, notwithſtanding the partial attachment of 

the king to Don George, his natural ſon, whom he vainly attempted 

to call to the ſucceſſion. The court of Liſbon was divided between 

the two candidates; but, the nation, almoſt unanimouſly, and enthu- 

ſiaſtically, adhered to Emanuel, as the ouly legitimate heir, . ; 

gardedl his pretenſions as indiſpumable *7, 

We — wha /emntion apa Redd 1492, 14 
ter, and elevation uf mind, which diſtinguithed John the Second, the Retry of 
predominant object and meaſure of whoſe reign had been to proſecute from the new 
diſcoveries, muſt have beheld the return of Columbus, from his ſuc- 

_ ceſxful attempt to aſcertain the exiſtence of a new world beyond the 
Atlantic. That celchrated and Muſtrious perſon, whoſe propoſals the He enters the 
king of Portogal had Tejo@ed, driven by tempeſtuous weather, was 8. 

n Vaſcon, liv. iv. p. 100—203, and p. ,168—182, and p. 2 nm 
p · r Abrege Chron. vol. i. p. 729732. | 

£39193 Q2 | obliged 
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0 1 AP. obliged to take refuge in the Tagus. John received him, notwith- 
3 ſtanding, with uncommon henours,' converſed with him on the un- 
ts pre? known countries which he had viſited, and viewed with wonder the 

natives of America, whom he had brought over. It is aſſerted, that, 

in a council, held upon the ſubject, in preſence of the king, there were 

found perſons, who attempted to prove, that the newly-diſcovered 
continent and iſlands belonged of right to Portugal, as being com- 
prehended in the original grant, made by the popes, to the crown, of 

all lands which might be diſcovered. They were even baſe enough 
to adviſe their ſovereign, to cauſe Columbus to be aſſaſſinated ; but 

John rejected, with indignation, counſels ſo pernicious, and _ 

ted him to purſue his voyage, unmoleſted**. 100 

. In conſequence of his ſucceſs, it became, "EINER indifpentible;t to 
fix ſome limit to the reſpective pretenſions and dominions of the ſo- 
| vereigns of Spain and Portugal, which, it was now for the firſt time 
' Lineof marc- foreſeen, might otherwiſe interfere with each other. This neceſſity 
aion, rope. gave riſe to one of the moſt curious facts, in the hiſtory of mankind. 
The popes, from whom, as the vicars of Chriſt, all delegations of au- 

thority were then ſuppoſed to derive the only legitimate right, pre- 
ſcribed' boundaries to the two monarchs, by drawing an imaginary 
line from north to ſouth, at the diſtance of an hundred leagues to the 

.weſt of the iſlands of the Azores, fituated in the Atlantic ocean. 

| | All the lands to the eaſt of this ſuppoſed limit, denominated * the 
W Line of Marcation, were to belong to Portugal: thoſe weſt of 
E [omg it, to Spain. New diſputes afterwards aroſe upon the interpretation 
* of the treaty, which reſulted from the ignorance common to both 
| : | nations, reſpecting the figure and formation of the globe; nor had 
5 a de ſucceſſors of St. Peter, who thus divided the planet of the earth 
| | in equal portions, any philoſophical knowledge or comprehenſion of 
} the extent and nature of their own donation. ater 


| | 4.08 + La Clede, vol. i. p. 540, 541.  Lafitau, vol. i. p. 66-68, e 
: Neuville, Hiſt. Gen. de Portugal, vol. i. P · 605-60. N 
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conceiving, or imagining that che nayigatdrs. of the two countries, 
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in. proſecuting their relgeQize diſdoveried, mal. infullibly. aces, and Cnnhins 


give riſe to the neceſſity for a new limit, called * the Line of Demarc- 
ation.“ It muſt be owned, that among all the extraordinary 
pretenſions, arrogated by the Roman pontiffs, and acquieſced in by 
the princes or nations of Europe, none conveys a higher idea of the 
e eee Gee 
ſole decree, ſo vaſt a portion of the eartgn 

r —.ͤ kidg: of Date 
gal, though declining in health, and attacked with the ſymptoms of 
of an incurable diſeaſe, endeavoured to complete the work . of: dif- 
covering a paſſage to India, which from the beginning of his reign 
had actuated his mind. A fleet, deſtined for its accompliſhments, 
was fitted out, and the command given to Vaſco de Gama: but 
John's encreaſing infirmities retarded: its departure, and the glory of 


1315 


ND 


realizing the enterprize, was reſerved for his ſucceſſor. Finding his 
end approach, he abandoned the project of placing on the throne 


his natural ſon, though not without reluctance; and named 
Emanuel heir to the crown. Retaining not only, the poſſeſſion 
of his intellectual powers to the laſt moment, but, exerting himſelf to 


Death of 


John. 


neee ene nem "wen when he . 


ene 
He was ſurnamed, PR le eee eee ee 
4 perfolt Prince; and in the art of mei@nlngs:ha-beek de e 


had few equals. It is related, that Henry the Seventh, king of Eng- 
land, having aſked a nobleman of his court, ho was recently re- 


turned from Portugal, what he had there ſeen moſt deſerving of at- 


tention; © a king, replied he, who commands all, and is com- 


*manded by none.” Even his enemies did juſtice: to his eminent 


oy * 39198 ene 46, ma eee 240 aig 
v Vaſcon. liv. vi. P» 325—332; and p. 4335=339- 'Lafitau, vol. i. p. 68, 69. La Clede, 
Vol. i. p. 542, 543. Neuville, vol. i. p. 607, 608. 
** Vaſcon, liv. a. p. 372—436. I Clede, 8 Newrille, vol. i. p. 
| dN 
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qualitics; and expreſſed their admitation of his ſuperlor talents, 


L—— From ſyſtem, as much as from character, he extendeg' his peculiar 


protection to the inferior orders of his ſubjects, by whom, in re- 
turn, he was idolized. Portugal, under his reign, became powerful, 
wealthy, and illuſtrious; proſperous, at home; and reſpected, abroad, 
But, if regarded as an individual, it will be difficult to applaud, or even 
approve many of his actions. The death of the duke of Braganza can 
only be conſidered as a ſacrifice to his thirſt of power, and deter- 
mination of humbling the nobility : even his treatment of the duke 
of Viſeo, can ſcarcely be juſtified. His intention of placing his na- 


tural: ſon on the throne, from which he deſiſted with extreme re- 


luctance, was manifeſtly unjuſt, and muſt have involved Portugal in 
civil war. Notwithſtanding theſe vices or defects, he will always be 


ranked in the liſt of great princes; and if he did not actually effect 
the difeovery of a paſſage to India, he prepared _— that 


event, which took place under his fuccefſor 7 
Emanuel ſucceeded to the throne in the prime of ue; — with - 
the dominions, he ſeemed to inherit the inclinations and paſſions of 


John the Second. Equally intent on immortalizing hümſelf, and 


enriching his ſubjects, by accompliſhing the object ſo nearly at- 


rained ; after the precautions indiſpenſible for ſecuring internal tran- 


quillity, he directed his whole attention to naval affairs; and dif 
daining the objections which were made in the council of ſtate, he 


haſtened the departure of Gama. 


That relebrated commander ae us Me a ee of a 


1497- 
vatods ſquadron confiſting of four ſhips, and accompanied by the fears, 
hopes, and prayers of an immenſe maltirude of his countrymen, 


who regarded the expedition as devoted to inevitable deſtruction. 
After furmounting impediments, only inferior to thoſe which Colum- 
bus had experienced in his diſcovery of America, he attained, and 


* La Clede, vol. i. p. 549—$52- Vaſcon. liv. vi. P-437—447+ Abregs Chron. vol. i lt. 


P. 20, 21. Neuville, vol. i. p. 625, 626. Oforie's Hiſtory of Emanuel, vol, i. p. 5-8. 
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raiſed the Cape of Good Hope remounted the eaſtern ſhore of the * 
continent of Africa; eſcaped the numerous dangers of that unknown 3 

and inhoſpitable country ; and ultimately arrived in the harbour of 2 8 0 
Calicut, on the coaſt of Malabar **, 

New obſtacles to the luerative commerce, which was the leading in- Ress 2 
dueement and reward of the enterprize, awaited Gama, when he 23 
had effected the diſcovery of a paſſage to India, The exeluſrve trade | 
ef Calicut, had, for ages, been monopolized by the Maliometan and 
Arabian merchants. Exaſperated at che unexpected appearance. of 
ſueh formidable eompetitors, they. exerted' every endeavour to 
alienate from the Portugueze the minds of the ſovereign and inha-- 
bitants; but, the wiſdom, valour, and eaution of Gama extricated him 
from their ſnares. He returned to Europe by the ſame courſe, and Gama's re- 
entered the Tagus in triumph, after having, in tlie ſpace of two years,, Libon Liſbon 
completely attained the object of his voyage, and opened to mankind 
a new and immenſe field for induſtry, courage, and ambition: More 
fortunate than his rival and contemporary, Columbus, he was not 
repaid for ſervices. ſo eminent, by impriſonment, or neglect: Ema-- 
nuel, ſenfible of his merit, raiſed kim to honours and dignities; 
while Portugal, hitherto of little conſequence among the ſtates of 
Europe,. prepared to burſt from obſcurity, and by rapid gradations, 
to effect the conqueſt of the moſt fertile and commercial countries of. 

Aſia . 

During the time chat theſe: l Emanuel, Donedie 
who, ſoon after his acceffion, had married Ifabefla, widow of Alfonſo, 
the late prince of Portugal; accompanied by his queen, ſet out for Spain; 
to which country he was invited by Ferdinand and Iſabella, with the 
view of declaring them heirs to the Spaniſh monarchy. . The preg- 


nancy of the queen of Portugal, renewed the hopes of her parents, ., 


0 Neuville, vol. H. p. 18—21, and p. 31-43. Oſorio, vol. i. p. 32—36; and p. 46—61. 
Lafitau, vol. i. p. 7396. La Clede, vol. i. p. 553359. | 
*9.La Clede, vol. i. p. 563—5 68. Lafitau, vol. i. p. 105—11$. Oſorio, vol. i. p. 6. 

66. and p. 71-83. Neuville, vol. 1. p. 43—47, and p. 50=59., | 
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CHAP. afterthe failure of their male iſſue, in the grins thi only ſon; 
9, 1499: at Toledo; r. though the deputies of the "IA heſiznted, and 
even refuſed to acknowledge Emanuel and Iſabella for their future 
ſovereigns, without the previous confirmation of all their antient 
privileges, which Ferdinand had aboliſhed; yet the birth of a ſon 
extinguiſhed all further oppoſition. The queen expired immediately 
afterwards : but, the young prince was inſtantly proclaimed heir to 
the two kingdoms of Caſtile and Arragon; as he was, under certain 
limitations, to that of Portugal, on the return of Emanuel into his 

own dominions. The life of this infant, who appeared to be deſ- 
tined to reign over all the provinces between the Pyrenees and the 

Atlantic, was, however, ſhort. . He died in the ſecond year of his 

age; and made way for the ſucceſſion of the houſe of Auſtria, by 

the marriage of the arch-duke nw with Joanna, the ſecand: Ae 

of Ferdinand and Iſabella *. 

1% %fꝗ;⁵⁊ Encouraged by the proſperous iſſue of Gand 8 n . 
Expedition of prepared to ſend out a more numerous and powerful fleet to India. 
Thirteen ſhips were committed to the care of Cabral; who navi- 

gating the Ethiopic ocean, and being carried far to the weſtward, 
diſcovered. the coaſt of Braſil, which forms a portion of the vaſt 
continent of South America. He landed on it, took poſſeſſion of 

the country, in the name of the king and crown of Portugal; and, 

1 En the track of his predeceſſor, arrived ſafely at his deſti- 
! nation The Samorin, or king of Calicut, influenced more by 

| his terrors than his inclinations, granted Cabral permiſſion to eſtabliſh 

A factory there; and though the perſons compoſing i it, to the num- 

ber of fifty, were ſoon after maſſacred by the Mahometan mer- 

chants, with the connivance of the Samorin himſelf; this outrage 


Neuville, wel. ii. p. 22—30. Oforio, vol. i. p. 36—45. La Clede, vol. i. p. 536. 
3® Ibid. vol. ii. p. 59, 60, and p. 6714 Oſorio, vol, i. p. 84, 85, and p. 96—10c\ 
Laſitau, vol. i. Ne, . r 
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was ſeverely puniſhed by the Portugueze commander. The princes CHAP. 
of Cochin, and of Cannanore, on the coaſt of Malabar, contended Conn 
for the honour of Emanuel's alliance. A valuable cargo was pro- Glogs 
_ vided for Cabral's fleet; and he returned to Liſbon, bringing a con- 
firmation of thoſe vaſt expectations, which Gama's diſcovery and 
ſucceſs had Wy opened to the "IO eben and 
nation“. | 
The affairs of Africa, during the whole courſe of Bee reign, Tranſa8tions 
| As much of his attention; and while he ſeemed to direct his 
principal force and views to the acquiſition of territory in the Indies, 
and to the eſtabliſhment of a permanent commerce with that coun- 
try, he ſcarcely ever intermitted his military exertions in Fez and 
Morocco. Hoſtilities, accompanied with various ſucceſs, were almoſt 
conſtantly carried on, along the coaſt of Barbary ;. and the king re- 
peatedly made-preparations for paſſing over in perſon, and leading 
his troops againſt the Moors. Nor would the marriage, which he 
contracted with Mary, princeſs. of Spain, daughter of Ferdinand of 1591. 
Arragon, and younger ſiſter to his firſt wife Iſabella, have been an | 
inducement ſufficiently powerful, to prevent the execution of his de- 
ſign, if motives of a political nature had not interpoſed to ſuſpend „ 
it. The Venetians, who, in that age, were juſtly regarded as the bul- 
wark of Chriſtendom ; menaced by Bajazet the Second, emperor of 
the Turks, implored the aid of the king of Portugal. Thirty ſhips 
were diſpatched by Emanuel to their aſſiſtance; and though the com- 
bined fleets performed no action of renown, they preſerved to the ; . 
republic of Venice her poſſeſſions in the Mediterranean, and com- 
pelled Bajazet to e his plans of . to a more e 
occaſion n OF. 7 '1 LET hy 
n Lafitau, vol. i. p. 125139. Oforio, vol. i. p. 105121. Nail, 4 75 
2 


37 Neuville, vol. ii. p. 61—866. ' Oforis, vol. i. p. 86=94. Fog 
3+. Idid. rnb rb bo dee 19 Oſorio, vol, i. p- 85, 86, and p. 27, 51. 
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Gama, meanwhile, prepared again to reviſit India, at the head of a 


L—— powerful ſquadron ; and the ſame brilliant ſucceſs, which had at- 


1502. 
Second voy- 


tended his firſt voyage of diſcovery, accompanied him in this expe- 


age of Gama. dition of conqueſt. The kingdom of Quiloa, on the eaſtern coaſt 


His exploits 
in India, 


1503, 1504. 


of Africa, was reduced to the obedience of Portugal, and rendered 
tributary : factories were ſettled at the cities of Mozambique and So- 
fala. Arriving in the Indian Seas, he captured a veſſel belonging to the 
ſultan of Egypt ; defeated the Samorin of Calicut in repeated naval 
engagements ; and cannonaded his capital. The king of Cannanore 
ſued for Emanuel's alliance; and Gama entered into the cloſeſt con- 
nexions of policy and commerce with the prince of Cochin, whoſe 
devotion to the Portugueze nation was unbounded. His return to 
Liſbon was marked with the ſame J nod . which his 
former arrival had occaſioned **. 

Fortune ſeemed to combine with the valour and energy, exhibited 


by the Portugueze, and to aid them in laying the foundations of that 


Samorin of 


Calicut, van- | 


extenſive. empire in Aſia, which they ſubſequently attained. The 
Samorin of Calicut having invaded the-dominions of Cochin, was on 
the point of inflicting the moſt exemplary vengeance on the ally of 
Emanuel. Abandoned even by his new friends, who deſerted him 
in his diſtreſs, he found protection in the deſperate bravery, and con- 
ſummate military ſkill of Edward Pacheco, a Portugueze officer; 


| who, aſſiſted by a few of his countrymen, maintained a long and 


ſucceſsful conflict, againſt all the fleets and armies of che Samorin. 


That prince was ultimately vanquiſhed, after incredible - exertions, 


which Pacheco ſuſtained with undaunted intrepidity; and the at- 


tempt to ſubvert RT power, only ſerved to add new luſtre 
to his name and arms. Already he began to regard the penin- 
ſula of India, as ee a dependaney,, of his crown; and Francis 


35 Lafitau, vol. i. p. 139152. Obo. vol. i. p. 121, 122, and p. RN Neu- 
ville, vol. ii. p. 85—98. | 

3 Lafitau, vol. i. p. 153—t95- | Oſorio, vol. i. p. 143—1 52, and p. 163—167, and p. 
179—207. Neuville, vol. i. p. 118—132. 
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Almeyda, a nobleman of the higheſt rank, was ſent out in che CHAT. 
following year, accompanied by a naval and military force, to aſſume —— 
the government of thoſe extenſive and fertile regions, with the title Almeyda fone 


and dignity of viceroy ”. Alarmed at the rapid progreſs of the 4. te In 


Portugueze, the Samorin, unable to oppoſe to them any ſufficient —— ke 
barrier, called on Campſon Gauri, ſultan of Egypt, to aid him in princes — 
repelling ſuch formidable invaders. Their common attachment to — 
the Mahometan faith, as well as every motive of private intereſt, in- empire. 
duced him to liſten to the Samorin's requeſt. An alliance was formed, 

the avowed object of which was to limit the conqueſts of Emanuel; 

and the Venetians, unmindful of the ſuccour fo recently extended to 

them by him, joined the confederacy, and ſent the moſt n ſup- 

port to the Egyptian ſultan”. 

During theſe tranſactions in Aſia, the internal government of Por- Events in 
tugal was marked by ſome calamitous events, though it was not diſ- INOS: 
turbed by any foreign hoſtilities. The birth of a prince, who after- 
| wards ſucceeded to the throne by the name of John the Third, dif- 

fuſed univerſal ſatisfaction: but, the demonſtrations of national joy _ 
were damped by a contagious diſtemper and famine, which deſolated 
the capital and the country. Earthquakes, to which Portugal, in . 
every period of its hiſtory, ſeems to have been peculiarly ſubject; 
and which appear to have equalled in violence thoſe, with which 
that kingdom has been afflicted in the preſent century, augmented 
the ravages cauſed by the plague Bigotry and ferocity exerciſed Maſlacre of 
the moſt unrelenting barbarity upon the Jews, who were maſſacred 988 
at Liſbon, during one of thoſe -paroxyſms of popular fury, com- 
mon in every age. Emanuel ſeverely puniſhed the authors of the 
commotion, and. deprived Liſbon of all its immunities. Yet, ſuch 
was the ſanguinary ſpirit of the times, that, only three years after- 
wards, ſimilar, and even greater eruelties, were exerciſed againſt the 
Jews ; who, to the number of four thouſand, were ſlaughtered * 
| 37 Lafitau, vol. i. p. 205. 


| 18 vol. i. p. 137140. Obe, L 5 ae. 
® Ibid. vol. i, p. 8, and p. 89, and p. 143. | 
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CHAP. the people, though they had made open profeſſion of chriſtianity, | 
e and lived under the protection of the laws, civil, and religious“. 
ar Theſe domeſtic ſcenes of anarchy and diſgrace, did not, however, 
Alweyda. retard the proſecution of Emanuel's views and conqueſts. Almey- 
da, after ravaging, or ſubjecting the eaſtern coaſt of Africa, con- 
tinued his voyage to India, and conſtructed forts on various parts of 
the Malabar ſhore, favourable to the purpoſe'of retaining the country. 
in ſubjection. The prince of Cochin acknowledged himſelf tributary 
to Portugal, and publickly received his crown from the hand of the 
viceroy. Every effort, made by the Samorin, to repel the invaders of 
his dominions, was ineffectual, and accelerated his final ſubjugation. 
He was repulſed by the obſtinate valour of Britto, from before the 
fortreſs of Cannanore, which he had beſieged, and even reduced to the 
laſt extremities of famine. Wearied with ſo many unſucceſsful ſtrug- 
gles, he ſolicited and obtained peace from Almeyda*. 


3 des, The Portugueze arms nevertheleſs, ſoon afterwards ſuſtained 4 


Portugueze temporary defeat from the powerful combination of the ſultan of 
Mate: Egypt and the Samorin, to whom were added Mahmud, king of 
Cambay. A numerous fleet, on board of which were fifteen hun- 
dred Mammelukes, ſailed out of the Red Sea, and arrived before 
Diu in Guzurat, where they were joined by Mahmud's admiral. 

| Confident from their ſuperiority, they ventured to attack the vice- 

roy's ſon, Laurence Almeyda, who lay at anchor with a a 
in the harbour of Chaul, upon the coaſt of Malabar. After a long 
and deſperate combat, under every diſadvantage, the young Almeyda 
was killed, his veſſel ſunk, and the remaining ſhips were compelled 
to abandon precipitately the ſcene of action. The viceroy ſeverely 
revenged the diſgrace. in the ſubſequent year, by a ſignal victory, 
which he obtained under the walls of Diu, in which the combined 
fleets were totally overcome, and the king of Cambay's admiral was 


reduced to accept terms of Pose, dictated by Almeyda “. Ft L 


4* Oforio, vol. i. p- 224—227- Nele. vol. ii. p- 143=145 and p. 188, 189. La 
Clede, vol. i. p. 379. Lafitau, vol. i. p. 212—238. Neuville, vol. ii. p. 172—178. 
* Lafitau, vol. i. p. 9 31) and p. 318—353. Neuville, vol. ii. p. 198 203, and 
P. 243 25% 
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Eminent as were the civil and military qualities, diſplayed by the 
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viceroy, a more illuſtrious perſon was about to appear on the theatre , aa 


1508. 


of Aſia. Alfonſo Albuquerque, whom Emanuel had ſent to ſucceed Arrivat of 
to the government, poſſeſſed endowments which have equalled his re- Albuquerque 


putation with thoſe of the greateſt characters of antiquity, Capable 
of forming, and of executing the moſt daring reſolutions, yet the 
| ſolidity, of His judgment prevented him from undertaking any; enter- 
prize, to which his forces were unequal. Ardent for glory, and de- 
ſirous of founding his fame on the aggrandizement of the Portu- 
| gueze nation, he acted uniformly and excluſively to that objeQ. 


qualities, and 
project. | 


| While under the orders of Almeyda, and ſtationed as the com- 


mander of a little ſquadron near the mouth of the Red Sea, his vaſt 
mind conceived the project of attacking and ſubjecting Ormus. This 
celebrated city, ſituated on a ſmall and fterile iſland at the entrance 
of the gulph of Perſia, and the center of the Arabian and Indian 
commerce, at the commencement of the ſixteenth century, was 
under the dominion of a prince, men to Umael, ſophy of Perſia, 
named Zeyfadin. | 
Q.uitting, therefore, this ſtation, where no object preſented itſelf 
worthy of his coyrage, Albuquerque coaſted the eaſtern ſhore of. 
Arabia; took, and plundered the city of Muſcat ; and, arriving before 
Ormus, ſummoned the king to put himſelf inſtantly under the pro- 
tection of Emanuel. After a long negotiation, which gave time to 


_ aſſemble a naval and military force, Atar, the miniſter of Zeyfadin, 


haughtily rejected the propoſition, and prepared for reſiſtance; but, 
vanquiſhed in a general engagement, he ſubmitted. The Portugueze 
commander fixed the amount of an annual tribute to be impoſed, and 


began the conſtruction of a citadel, which might ſecure the future obe- 


dience of Ormus. The murmurs of his own ſoldiery, and their im- 
patience of ſubjection, nevertheleſs, fruſtrated his intentions. By 
the delays which intervened in the completion of the fortreſs, Atar 


— 


was enabled to renew hoſtilities. Albuquerque, reduced to the ne- 855 


ceſſity of again attacking the city, was on the point of ſubjecting it 
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. P. by facie; ws three of his captains baſely abandoned him, and 
W WP em their ſhips for India. 


1508. 
Is compelled 
to abandon 
the attempt, 


Albuquerque 
is appointed 
— -w 


Thus baffled a ſecond time, he retired ; ; and having altace at the 
idand of Socotra, in the ftraits of Babelmandel, he returned anew 
before Ormus. But, Atar, profiting, of the abſence of the Portugueze, 
had completed the citadel, and defied his utmoſt efforts. Reſerving 


himſelf, therefore, for a more favourable juncture, he ſet ſail for Can- 


nanore, on the coaſt of Malabar; and at his arrival, received the 
royal commiſſion, conſtituting him governor of India in the place 
of Almeyda . Peremptory as the orders of the court were, upon 
this point, Almeyda refuſed compliance with them; and even pro- 
ceeded to acts of violence againſt Albuquerque. The Portugueze 
were divided into two factions, by the diſunion of their chiefs ; and 
the moſt fatal conſequences muſt have enſued, if they had not been 


| ſoon terminated by the voluntary ſurrender, on the part of Almeyda, 


 Unſucceſsful 
attack of Ca- 
licats-:- 


1510, 
Siege, and 
capture of 
Goa, 


of the ſupreme command, and by his ſubſequent departure for 


Europe. 


The commencement of the new governor's adminiſtration was un- 


fortunate. From his deference to Coutigno, who had mediated an 
accommodation between him and his predeceſſor, he engaged in an 
enterprize againſt the city of Calicut : they landed their forces, and 
became maſters of the Samorin's capital and palace, after a faint re- 
ſiſtance. But, the jealouſy and rafhneſs of Coutigno, in contempt 
of Albuquerque's remonſtrances, proved fatal to himſelf, and to the 
expedition. He was killed; and the Portugueze were compelled to 


retreat to their ſhips, with conſiderable loſs . This diſaſter was 
ſpeedily -obliterated by, the conqueſt of Goa. The city and iſland 
of that name, were then ſubje&t to Sabagee, a prince who had 


Neuville, vol. ii. p. 215—242. Oforio, vol. i. p. 51630. Lafitau, vol. i. p. 269 
—291, and p. 314—316. La Clede, vol. i. p. 587589. 5 | % 
Neuville, vol. ii. p. 243—255, and 226—259. Oſorio, vol. i, p. 355-363. Lafi- 
tau, vol. i. p. 317 34 | | 
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repeatedly evinced diſpoſitions the moſt hoſtile to the Portugueze. C 2 7 AP. 
Its central ſituation, on the coaſt of India, in the province of the 
Decan, and its commodious harbour, ſeemed to point it out as the 
proper capital of the empire, which Albuquerque projected to attain 
for his ſovereign. The government of the place was veſted in Idal 
Cawn, who had taken every precaution for its ſecurity and preſerva- 
tion: but, the viceroy, whom obſtacles only ſtimulated and impelled>- 
eauſed the two forts, conſtructed at the entrance of the river, to be 
attacked at the ſame time. They were rapidly carried; and Albu- 
querque, profiting of the conſternation: ſpread in Goa, entered the 
city by capitulation. Having taken ſuch meaſures for its defence and t: is — 2 N 
protection, as the exigency admitted, he declared his intention of left e- 
eonſtituting it the feat of the viceroys, and the metropolis * the ——_ 
Fortugueze acquiſitions in India. 

While he was thus engaged, Ida Cawn Memabling zhody of forces, derben by 
prepared to deprive him of his conqueſt. The inhabitants, aſhamed. ! 
of the late haſty ſurrender, aided their antient ſovereign; and the 
Portugueze officers, from the dread of the ſevere difcipline for which. 
their commander was diſtinguiſhed; acted either with indifference or 
treachery. Idal Cawn having, after a ſevere action, landed on the 
iſland of Goa, Albuquerque retreated into the city; and when driven 
from thence by ſuperior numbers, he made a long and obſtinate de- 
fence in the citadel. Tielding at length to the irreliſtible and united 1t i 2 | 
preſſure of famine and of force, he quitted the place, and retired: to 01726 Hom 
his veſſels, abandoning his late acquiſition... New and greater em- 
barraſſments attended him on the water, from want of proviſions ; 
and though he extricated himſelf, in ſome meaſure; by ſtorming, 
and retaking from the enemy, the two forts at the mouth of the 
river; yet, the diſobedience of his officers, the mutiny of his troops, 
and the ſeverity of the monſoon, compelled him reluctantly to deſiſt 
from the enterprize, and to repair to Cannanore. But, no ſooner had 


* Laftau, vol. i. p. 361 —372. n vol, ii. p. 2228. Oſorio, vol. ü. p. 
1—5. , ' ” 
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CH . P. he received reinforcements from Europe, than he returned before 


—_ ——— J 


1510. 


Retakes Goa. 


Goa, and carried it by ſtorm. While his vaſt and active mind 
already projected and anticipated new conqueſts, he ſecured the one 


which he had made, by every precaution,' and by the moſt parental 
protection of the newly- ſubjected people. The ſplendor of his 
atchievements, and the high reputation which he had fo juſtly at- 


tained, drew univerſal conſideration ; and he received embaſſies from 


_ almoſt all the princes in conn pa to ny him on' * "as 


ſucceſfſ ., 

Malacca was, at that time, one of the moſt ky and commer- 
cial cities of India beyond the Ganges. Its poſition was ſo happy 
and fo favourable, that it drew to itſelf, as to a common centre, the 


trade of China, Japan, and of all the eaſtern Archipelago. Mah- 


mud, a prince who had ſhaken off his allegiance to the king of Siam, 


- reigned at Malacca; and Sequeira, at the head of a ſmall ſquadron 


of Portugueze ſhips, had made a treaty with him, and eftabliſhed a 
factory in the place. But, the ſame ſpirit of rivality, which had pro- 


duced the miſunderſtanding between Gama and the Samorin of -Ca- 
licut, was ſucceſsfully exerted by the Mahometan merchants, to 
alienate the king of Malacca, from Sequeira. ' Regardleſs of the faith 
which he had pledged, he attempred to maſſacre the Portugueze com- 
mander, and to deſtroy his veſſels. The plot was only diſcovered in 
the moment before its intended execution ; and Sequeira, unable to - 


| reſent fo flagrant an act of dan quitted the de and returned 


to Liſbon“ . 
Motives of Auer emed chain with is paſſion He 
n in the refolution which Albuquerque formed, of undertaking 


the conqueſt of Malacea. The place was deftitute of fortifications ; 


but, garriſoned by near thirty thouſand troops, and provided with 
every thing neceſſary for a long defence. Regardlefs of theſe ' im- 


Neuville, vol. i. p. 273—287, whe 295—303. Oſorio, vol. ii. 4 . and p. 25 
—34. Lafitau, vol. i. p. 373-498. _ 
47 Lafitau, vol. I. p. 330—358. Oforio, vol. i. p. 368—376. 
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pediments, the viceroy quitted Goa; the government of which 
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IV. 
he confided to Rabelo: embarking at the head of a ſmall ſqua-' C——— 


dron, and having under his command near eight hundred Portu- 
gueze, and two hundred Indian ſoldiers, he crofſed the bay. of 
Bengal, and arrived before Malacca, After a fruitleſs negotia- 
tion, in which, Mahmud evinced his former duplicity, Albuquer- 
que had recourſe to arms. His firſt attempt was unſucceſsful, and 


he was under the neceſſity of retreating to his ſhips. But, hay- 


1511. 
Albuquerque 
arrives beſore 
the place. 


Capture of 
Malacca. 


ing renewed the attack, he entered the place, ſword in hand; and 


though the king made a vigorous reſiſtance, he was driven from 
his capital. It was abandoned to the avidity of the ſoldiers dur- 


ing three days, and the riches found in it, exceeded even thoſe 


which fell into the hands of the Portugueze at Goa. The fifth 


part of the booty, reſerved for Emanuel, amounted to two hundred 


thouſand cruzadoes of gold ©. 


Albuquerque, far from relaxing in his efforts, unnd n the: 
conſtruction of a citadel, which might awe the inhabitants, while he 
conciliated their affection by regulations, equally juſt and beneficial. 
Not content with theſe internal diſpoſitions for defence, he marched 


a body of troops againſt Mahmud, who had fortified himſelf, at the 
diſtance of eight leagues from Malacca. Having ſurprized him, 


that unfortunate prince was again routed, and compelled to ſeek for 


ſafety in a precipitate flight. An unſucceſsful attempt, to produce a 


revolt, and to introduce Aladin, the ſon of Mahmud, into the city, 
was puniſhed by the viceroy, who ſeized the principal conſpirator, and 


cauſed him to be beheaded.' Three veſſels, under the command of 
Abreu, were diſpatched, to diſcover, and to open a commerce with the 
Molucca iſlands ; and Albuquerque, having committed the govern- 
ment of Malacca to Britto, and omitted no precaution for its pre- 
| ſervation, embarked again for the coaſt of Malabar. In his voyage, 
* A ſum not very ſhort of fifty would pounds tering N ü. p. 47-60. La- 


fitau, vol. i. p. 409—424. ; 
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Albuquerque 


returns to 


India. 
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CHAP. he was ſhipwrecked upon the ſhore of Sumatra; his veſſel, laden 
. with the precious ſpoils of his late conqueſt, was lens wah in | 


I5tl, 


Siege of Goa, 


the waves, and he himſelf narrowly eſcaped “. 
His abſence from Goa, however glorious and beneficial to his 


byJdel Cane. country, had almoſt proved fatal to that ſettlement. No ſooner had he 


Enemy re- 


1512. 
Ineffectual 
attacks of 
Malacca. 


engaged in the expedition againſt Malacca, than Idal Cawn, availing 


himſelf of the favourable occaſion for recovering his loſt poſſeſſions, 
ſent a conſiderable military force, to form the ſiege of Goa. Rabelo, 
the governor, repelled the invaders for a ſhort time; hut, having 
effected their landing on the iſland, they ſoon obliged him to retire 


into the city; and his precipitate valour betrayed him into a ſnare 


laid for him by the enemy, in which he periſhed. Vaſconcellos was 


elected to fill his place, and proved himſelf worthy ſa honourable a 
diſtinction. He repulſed the forces of Idal:Cawn- inthe breach; ſuſ- 


tained the ſevereſt attacks with firmneſs, and ſurmounted: all the hor- 
rors of famine, during ſeveral months, A ſupply of proviſions 
was at length procured: the enemy, baffled in their attempts to 


become maſters of the place, retired. from before it ; and taking 


poſt at Benaſterin, where the iſland communicates. with the con- 
nent of India, they left the city in repoſe. Nor was Malacca, 
after the departure of Albuquerque, leſs expoſed to every effort 
of internal treachery, an and of external attack. Repeated. exertions 


were made by the adherents of Mahmud, te reduce it under the 


dominion of its antient ſovereign. Fleets and armies beſieged, 
and even reduced the place to extremities. But, the ſpirit of the 
viceroy ſurvived in his delegates, and ſuch was the unconquer- 


able genius of the Portugueze in that age, that danger and diffi- 


culty ſeemed, only to call out their reſouxces, and to augment their 
courage. Britto, who commanded in the city, e e e 


„ Lafitau,, vol. i. p. 425— 434. and P- 447—449- Neuville, vol. H. p. 354—363- 
3 Neuville, vol. ii. p. 338381. Lafitau, vol. i, p..4344—447- Oſorio, vol. ii. p. 63 
—22. | | | | 
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whom the charge of the fleet was committed, defeated and _— wh bad 
the numerous forces of the enemy — 
Albuquerque, having been ſtrengthened by conſiderable reinforce= . 
ments from Europe, at length prepared to reviſit Goa; and he-was 
received on his arrival, as its guardian and protector. The ſiege of 
Benaſterin was immediately formed, and the place cloſely inveſted, not- 
withftanding the vigorous defence made by the general of Idal Cawn, 
who repulſed the aſſailants in their attempt to carry the fort by 
ſtorm : but, a breach having been at length effected, the enemy ca- 
pitulated. Benaſterin was evacuated, and Idal Cawn appeared to Capwre of 
| have loſt all proſpect of recovering his late poſſeſſions. 80 vaſt ange 
and important an acquiſition, by which his preceding conqueſts were 
ſecured, impreſſed the princes of Aſla with aftoniſhment, while it 
elevated Albuquerque to a point of petſonal glory almoſt unequalled. 
Goa reſembled the reſidence of a great monarch: embaſſadors from 
the kings of Perſia, Cambay, Viſiapour, Ormus, and Abyſſinia, came 
to offer allianee, or eongratulation. Leffer princes, iti various parts 
of India, ſent tribute to Emantel, and did homage to the crown of 
Portugal. The viceroy betrayed the moſt refined policy and conci- 
lation, in his treatment of the different ſoveteigns; but, hie delayed 
any concluſive treaty with them, till his return from a new expe- 
dition, which he meditated, and for n he made immediate pre- 
paration 
This e which he ündertöck in Bred of poſitive” Expedition of 
orders from the court of Liſbon, rather than from the dictates of his" 0 heed 
own judgment, was principally directed againſt the fultan of Egypt; Se. 
and it was the only unfortunate one, in which Albuquerque engaged, 
after his nomination to the ſupreme command in India. Sailing 
from Goa, at the head of a powerful fleet, he ſteered his courſe 
for the Red Sea. Arabia Felix, which, from its remote, and 
almoſt inacceſſible fituation, had ſuceeſsfully n the Roman 
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legions, ſeemed to be on the point of ſubmitting to the arms of Por- 


 ——— tugal. The impetuous valour of his officers and troops, was the 


1513» 


Unſucceſsful 
attempt upon 
Aden, 


principal cauſe of their repulſe before the city of Aden, near the Straits 
of Babelmandel ; the walls of which they attempted to ſcale. They 
even entered the place, and drove the enemy from the works ; but, 
neglecting to uſe the requiſite precautions for ſecuring their prize, they 
were in turn reduced to fly with precipitation, Albuquerque retreated 
to his ſhips, and continued his voyage towards Jedda and Suez. The 
difficulties of the navigation in the Red Sea, with which the Portu- 

gueze were unacquainted, the murmurs of his ſoldiery, and the want 
of every kind of refreſhment, compelled him, nevertheleſs, without 
meeting any enemy, to abandon the project. He returned, therefore, 
before Aden ; but, finding it in a ſtate of complete defence, he reluc- 
tantly deſiſted from renewing his attack; nor was he more ſucceſsful 
in his exertions to obtain permiſſion to build a citadel at Diu, in Gu- 
zurat. Inſtructed by the example of Idal Cawn, and of the Samorin, 
the king of Cambay rejected every offer and ſolicitation for the eſta- 
bliſhment of a ſettlement in his dominions *'. bt 

His enemies, meanwhile, were occupied in unremitting PER 
to procure his recall, and to awaken the jealouſy of Emanuel, or to 
miſrepreſent the conduct of Albuquerque. To ſuch a degree had 
theſe calumnies operated, that peremptory directions were tranſmitted 
from Europe, enjoining the evacuation of Goa, and its reſtitution 
to Idal Cawn ; as an acquiſition more onerous and expenſive, than 


| beneficial, to Portugal. But, the council, to whom the governor 
| communicated the mandate, had ſufficient magnanimity to refuſe 


compliance with an order, ſo contrary to the intereſts of their ſove- 
reign, and the execution of which muſt have been attended with the 


ſubverſion of his empire in Aſia. It ſpeedily appeared that the fai- 


lure of the enterprize againſt Egypt and Arabia, had neither dimi- 


niſhed Albuquerque's exertions to ſerve his country, nor injured his 
reputation among the monarchs of India. The Samorin of · Calicut, 


$7 Neuville, vol. ii. p. 399—403. Oſorio, vol. it. p. 112-118, 
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renouncing the alliance of the Egyptian ſultan, dectared himſelf tri- 0 = AP. 
butary to Emanuel, and voluntarily permitted the viceroy to con- 8 
ſtruct a citadel in his capital. The princes of Cochin and CGanna- '5 
nore acted with equal ſubmiſſion ; and the greater part of the coaſt - 
of Malabar, from Goa to Cape Comorin, was already reduced to 
the obedience of Portugal.. 

Jo complete the atchievements of Albuquerque, it only W wats I515- 


for him to chaſtiſe the king of Ormus, and to add ſo important a again Or R 
conqueſt to his other acquiſitions. The citadel which he had begun, 

and in part conſtructed, had not only been withheld and occupied 

by Zeyfadin ; but, the Portugueze were even refuſed permiſſion to 
eſtabliſh a factory in the place. Such was the indignant recollection 

which the viceroy had always retained of - the deſertion of his 

officers, and the conſequent neceſſity of his deſiſting from the ſiege 

of Ormus, at the moment when it was ready to fall into his hands; 

that he had religiouſly adhered to the vow which he then- ſwore, 

never to cut his beard till he had taken! vengeance for the affront. 
Stimulated by theſe conſiderations, he ſet fail for the gulf of Perſia, 

having under his command, twenty-ſeven ſhips, and a great body 

of forces. His arrival before Ormus ſpread ſuch terror, that the 

new king, Torun-Sha, who had ſucceeded to his brother Zeyfadin, 

after a ſhort negotiation, ſurrendered the citadel, and diſplayed the 

banner of Portugal on his palace. Hamed, his firſt miniſter, en- 
deavoured to excite a commotion, and to aſſaſſinate the viceròy; but, 

he was anticipated by the vigilance of Albuquerque, ſeized, and in- 

ſtantly put to death. This ſtroke of vigour was followed by the de- Capture of 
mand, on his part, of all the artillery, contained in the city; —— 
the requiſition met with inſtant obedience. Ormus became ſubject 

to Portugal, and the _y conſented to receive his crown from 
Emanuel 


% Lafitau, vol. i. p. 483—498. Oforio, vol. f. p. 119 —120. 
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AP. But, the ſplendid career of Albuquerque drew towards its cloſe. 
A dyſentery, with which he was attacked, ſoon reduced him to ex- 
bh * tremity: having, however, with his accuſtomed energy of mind, 
erg al. made every proviſion for the tranquillity, and ſecurity of his late 
buquerque. conqueſt, he embarked for Goa. Scarcely had he entered the 

Indian ocean, when a veſlel, diſpatched from Diu, brought him the 
intelligence, that Emanuel had ſuperceded him; that Soarez, his 
ſucceſſor, was already arrived ; and that many of. his. perſonal ene- 
mies were named to poſts of eminence. His great mind ſunk at 
firſt, under ſo unexpected and unmerited a diſgrace. He burſt into 
ſevere reproaches againſt the ingratitude of princes; 8 re- 
peating, To the tomb, unhappy old man! it is time! To the 
tomb!“ But, ſoon recovering his fortitude, he dictated, with com- 
poſure and dignity, his laſt letter to the ſovereign, whoſe power and 
dominions he had ſo greatly augmented, He iflued every .neceflary, * 
order, without omitting the moſt minute detail ; .and then calmly. 
expected his final diſſolution. It took place, near the mouth of the 


harbour of Goa, where he expired, in the ſixty-third year of his 


$6 


age 

December. Such were the aQtions of this extraordinary and illuſtrious 4: ay 

* as to ſupercede the neceſſity of attempting accurately to delineate his 
character. His conqueſts extended from the entrance of the Perſian 
gulf, to the iſlands of Java and the Moluccas: nor are we leſs pene- 
trated with admiration, at the rapidity with which he effected them; 
ſcarcely ſix years having elapſed between the eommencement and the 
termination of his government. His love of juſtice, his contempt of 
injuries, and magnanimous ſuperiority to revenge, excited affeQion- 
mingled with veneration. The talents of Albuquerque were equally; 
adapted to the cabinet, as to the field; and he never appeared in a more 
elevated point of view, than as a legiſlator, cultivating the arts of tran« 
quillity and peace. His death ſpread univerſal ſorrow among every 
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claſs of people; and the native inhabitants of Indoftan held nie 
memory in ſuch reverence, that they were long accuſtomed to af- 
| ſemble at his tomb, and to invoke his ſhade for protection and re- 
dreſs, againſt the exactions and oppreſſions of his ſucceſſors, If, in 


ſome inſtances, he appears to have ſullied the luſtre of his exploits 
by acts of cruelty, or, at leaſt, of extreme ſeverity; yet, on a cloſe 


examination, it will be found that even theſe were dictated by an 


imperious neceſſity: his nature was mild, gentle, and beneficent. 


Emanuel can ſcarcely be juſtified for recalling ſuch a ſubject : but, 


his fame and victories had raiſed him to ſo high an eminence, that 
his enemies were enabled to infuſe ſuſpicions of his aſpiring to inde- 
pendance. Portugal produced no man, in this age ſo fertile in heroes, 
who equalled, or can be placed in competition with Albuquerque. 


At his death, the richeft maritime cities of Aſia, a vaſt tract of ſea- 


coaſt, numerous princes, and ſome millions of ſubjects, were re- 


duced to the obedience of Emanuel. The philoſopher and the 


hiſtorian cannot reflect, without emotion, that his end was acce- 
lerated by diſgrace, and embittered by the privation of that power, 
which he himſelf had founded and cemented. His fame alone was 
beyond the reach of malignity. Emanuel was ſenſible, when too 
late, of his error, in having diſmiſſed Albuquerque, and teſtified his 
concern, by the protection which he extended to the vicergy's na- 
tural ſon, whom bid R eme peta his ſovereign nn he 
expired. 

During the interval of time which elapſed between the departure 
of Albuquerque from Portugal, and his death, the domeſtic tranſ- 
actions of Emanuel's reign and government afford little matter for 


hiſtorical narration. The war with the Moors of Fez and Mo- 
roceo, continued almoſt unremittingly, with various ſucceſs; but, 
the hoſtilities were merely depredatory, and marked by few inte- 
reſting, events. Arzyla, which had been befieged, was relieved; and 


Azamor was added to the number of Emanuel's fortreſſes on the 
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coaſt of Barbary ; but, every attempt to extend his dominion into the 


an interior. provinces of Africa, was defeated by the obſtinate valour and 


1315. 
Felicity of 
Portugal. 


200 


1516—1518, 
Events in 
Aſia. 


Danger of 
Goa. 


reſiſtance of the Mahometans. The kingdom enjoyed profound, and 
nearly uninterrupted repoſe. Wealth flowed into the Tagus; and the 
Indian fleets began regularly to tranſmit to Liſbon all the valuable 
productions of the Eaſt. The court of Emanuel was one of the moſt 
magnificent in Europe; and the reſpect in which he was held by 
foreign princes, completed the felicity of his reign *. | 

The glory of the Portugueze name and arms in India ſuſtained, 


however, a temporary eclipſe, by the death of Albuquerque. Soarez, 


the new governor, ſucceeded to his dignity ; but, not to his talents, 
or reputation. The grandeur of deſign, and vigour of execution, 
which had characterized the late government, were extindt. Diſ- 
grace, diſappointment, and timidity attended every enterprize. The 
princes of Aſia ſoon perceived the alteration, and began to evince 
ſymptoms of alienation; or, of open hoſtility. Even, the Portugueze 


themſelves, no longer conducted by a ſuperior genius, ſunk into in- 


activity, or ſullied the luſtre of their paſt atchievements. The per- 
tinacity, with which the court of Liſbon proſecuted the attempt 
againſt Egypt, and the reduction of the city of Aden, involved 
their affairs in diſgrace and confuſion. By order of Emanuel, Soa- 
rez again undertook an expedition to the Red Sea, having under his 
command, forty-ſeven ſhips, and a great body of forces. The ex- 


periment was not only unſucceſsful ; but, during his abſence, the 


crimes and raſhneſs of Montroi, to whom the government of Goa 


vas committed, had nearly involved the ſettlement in ruin. His de- 


fire of revenge upon an individual, whom he had previouſly in- 


. jured, prompted him to violate the peace ſubſiſting with Idal Cawn. 


That prince defeated him, inveſted Benaſterin, and might have reco- 
vered Goa itſelf, the garriſon of which had been much diminiſhed by 
Soarez, if timely ſupplies — not nn, arrived from Europe. 


37 Neuville, vol. ii. p. 287—289, and 35 555 and 376—393, and 405—420. Oſorio, 
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Malacca, attacked by the king a6 Bantam; was expoſed to equal, C a — 
or greater danger; and had, repeatedly, ſuffered the laſt extremities * "oa 
of famine; but, it was ſaved by the exertions of the garriſon, till mr hs 
Meneſes came to its relief, and compelled the enemy to retire. The 
Portugueze, who had already eftabliſhed themſelves in the empire of 

China, were driven out by the inſolence and folly of their com- 

mander, The reduction of the iſland of Ceylon, ſo important from gequaion of 
its excluſive production . formed a counterpoiſe to thee Ceylon. 
numerous misfortunes”, | . 

It is not one of the leaſt: A a e, . reign, 1519. 
that a prince, who ſo well knew how to ſelect and to reward talents, — 4 gr 
ſhould have driven from his dominions,. a man inferior neither to Magellan. 
Gama, nor to Albuquerque, in ability to ſerve his country. Fer- | 
dinand Magellan, like Columbus, withdrew into Caſtile, diſguſted 
with the refuſal of an inconſiderahle addition to his appointments, 
which he had experienced from the court. Having formed the moſt 
decided and jndicious opinion; relative to the formation and ſigure 
of the planet of the earth, he undertook to conduct the Spaniards by 
a new, and oppoſite courſe, to the Molucca iſlands; which, he af- 
ſerted to be ſituated beyond the, imaginary line of demarca- 
tion,” by which the popes had divided the eaſtern and weſtern 
hemiſpheres, between the kings of Spain and Portugal. Cardinal 
Rimenes, whoſe enlarged mind enabled him to conceive, and 
whoſe attention to the glory and intereſts of his ſovereign, induced 
him to profit of the offers of Magellan, was then regent; during the 
minority of Charles the Fifth; He helitated not to accept the pro- 
poſal, and in defiance of the remonſtrances of the court of Liſbon, 
ſent him out, at the head of five veſſels. Magellan diſcovered the He enters 


the Pa 
celebrated Straits, near Cape Horn, which bear his name z ſur- Ocean, 


mounted the greateſt dangers in his paſſage, between Patagonia. and 
Terra del, Fuego; entered, and navigated the great Pacifie Ocean, 
Neuville, vol. ii. p. 467470, and p. 482—495, and 7. 497—$13- . Oſorio, vol. ii, 
p. KI and p. 243—255- Lafitau, vol. i. p. 523-560, 
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which Columbus could never effect; and having landed in- one of : 


Rr the Ladrone iſlands, was there killed in an action between the na- 


1519. 


tives, His followers did not leſs purſue the object of the expedi- 
tion; and to the aſtoniſhment of the Portugueze, who little ex- 
peed ſuch intruders, they arrived in the iſlands of Ternate and 
Tidor, two of the Moluccas, occupied by Emanuel's ſubjects. We 
cannot refle& without amazement, or contemplate without. admi- 
ration, the genius which could firſt form and execute a project ſo 
vaſt, ſo complicated, and ſo_hazardous, as that of failing round the 
globe; nor forbear making a compariſon of the exploits of Ma- 


* gellan, with the expedition of the Argonauts; the conductors of 


8 be- 
—.— — 


— 


which were regarded by antiquity as demi-gods, and almoſt raiſed 
to divine honours. In conſequence of Magellan's voyage, the Spa- 
niſh crown aſſerted a right to the Molnecas ; and it was not till the 
ſubſequent reign, that Charles the Fifth, on receiving from John the 


Third a conſiderable loan of money, at a very critical juncture, con- 


8 


vas not more glorious to his country, than that of his predeceſſor. 
The empire of the Mammelukes in Egypt, had been overturned by 


Sequeira. 


ſented to ſuſpend his pretenſions. Columbus had taken as ſevere a 
revenge on John the Second, for ny to + ure mag 


very of the new world ©. 


The government af  Sequeira, who ficceeded Soarez in India, 


Selim the Firſt, emperor of the Turks; who reduced the kingdom 
into the form of a province, after the execution of the laſt ſultan, 
Toman Bai, as Auguſtus had done, after the death of Cleopatra. 
Succeeding to the political enmities, with the dominions of the Mam- 
meluke princes, Selim prepared to ſet limits to the Portugueze acqui- 
ſitions in India; and it was againſt the Ottoman fleet, that Sequeira 
principally undertook a new expedition to the Red Sea. Like the 
two preceding ones, under Albuquerque and Soarez, it was accom- 


panied with diſappointment, and attended with misfortunes, reſult- 


| Pe » 626, ak 
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ing, in a great meaſure, from the ignorance of the Portugueze, re- C * P. 
ſpecting the currents and navigation of that dangerous gulph *. Conia 
The procraſtination and irreſolution of Sequeira, were equally Ke — 
fatal to another favourite meaſure of the court of Liſbon ; that of *28=*ntation 


of the Portu- 


obtaining permiſſion, either by force or negotiation, to conſtruct a fung fewer 
fort at Diu; a place which, from its poſition, at the ſouthern extre- 

mity of the province of Guzurat, was admirably calculated for con- 

necting Perſia with Indoſtan, and for extending protection to Goa, 

and to Ormus. Melic Jaz, who commanded in the city under the 

king of Cambay, not only rejected his requeſts, and reſiſted all his 
attempts; but, obtained ſome ſignal advantages over the Portugueze 
themſelves. Yet, even under theſe adverſe circumſtances, Emanuel's 

power and territories continually augmented. An inſurrection, of a 

ſerious nature, in the Gulf of Perſia, which menaced Ormus, was 

quelled. The province of the Balaghaut, on the weſtern ſide of the 

Peninſula of India, and important from irs vicinity to Goa, was vo- 

luntarily ceded to Mello, governor of that city. In Ceylon, Britto 
vanquiſhed the natives, who had attempted to expel him from the | 
iſland. Ormus was completely reduced into ſubjection, after a vi- Unſucceſsful 
gorous and nearly ſucceſsful effort on the part of Torun Sha, to be- ekt Or. 
come maſter of the citadel. Coutigno, aided by ſome naval forces, u. 
maintained ſo long a reſiſtance, that the enemy in-deſpair abandoned 
their project, and quitted the iſland itſelf Torun Sha was ſoon af- 
terwards ſtrangled by his miniſter Hamed; and a ſon of Zeyfadin, 
named Mahmud, was declared his ſucceſſor, who concluded a peace 
with the Portugueze, by which he anew acknowledged himſelf a 
vaſſal of Emanuel *. 

| Such was the proſperous mation of affaire in Aſia, at the termi- Dessin 
nation of that monarch's reign, who expired at Liſbon, in the fifty- Pea, and 
third year of his age, after a diſtemper of ſhort continuance, He was Emanuel, 
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ſurnamed the Great, and the Fortunate; titles, to which he ſeems to 


have had an equal pretenſion. If, in abilities, he was inferior to 


1521. 


Grandeur of 
Portugal. 


John the Second, he far excelled that prince in virtue and benignity. 
His reign is not ſtained with the execution of a duke of Braganza, 
or the aſſaſſination of a duke of Viſeo. In humanity, juſtice, libe- 


rality, and affection for his people, he is ſcarcely exceeded by any 


prince in hiſtory. Portugal enjoyed, under his mild and equal ſway, 
a felicity, unparalleled in modern times; and which can only be 
compared with the tranquillity and happineſs of Rome, under the 
Antonines. The inferior orders of the people were peculiarly dear 
to, and proteſted by Emanuel; in whoſe reign, it was commonly 
faid, that poverty and diftreſs were baniſhed from Portugal. The 
epithet of the Golden Age, was revived, to commemorate the 
bleſſings of his domeſtic adminiſtration and government; while the 
external ſucceſs of his arms, the diſcoveries of Gama, and the con- 
queſts of Albuquerque, combined to elevate the Portugueze ſovereign 
and nation, to the moſt envied pre-eminence among the European 
States. Their fleets navigated, and triumphed, form Perſia and 
Arabia, to the Moluccas, and the-eonfines of China. A great por- 
tion of the continent of Africa, on either fide of the equinoctial line, 


was ſubje&ed and colonized. While Mexico and Peru were con- 


quered by Spain, Brazil fell to the ſhare of Portugal, and became 
eventually, an acquiſition. of the higheſt importance. In Morocco, 
though not uniformly ſucceſsful, Emanuel repreſſed the Moors, and 
occupied them, by carrying perpetual hoſtilities into their country. 
If we regard him in private life, he is equally amiable as in his pub- 
tic capacity ; free from vices, and exemplary in the diſcharge of 
every domeſtic duty. From the errors and weakneſſes, infeparably 
attached to humanity, he was not exempt, and his ſeverity towards 
the Jews in the beginning of his reign, admits of no apology ; ex- 
cept that which is drawn from the ſpirit of bigotry and perſecution, 
by which the age itſelf was diſtinguiſhed, and from which the moſt 
beneficent diſpoſition: received a taint. On the whole, he is, per- 


Daps, 


or VOG le 
haps, of all the princes who have reigned in Europe, * the extinc- 
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tion of the Roman empire, the one who has the higheſt claim to the — 


reſpect, as well as to the gratitude and approbation, of mankindꝰ.. 


182. 
December. 


The crown of Portugal devolved, by Emanuel's death, to his Acceſſion of 


John the 


| eldeſt! ſon, John the Third, who was at that time only in his twen- Third, 


tieth year; and the people evinced the warmeſt attachment to their 
new ſovereign, who, by his conduct and government, juſtified their 
partiality, The maxims and the miniſters of the late reign, conti- 
nued, in a great degree, to manage affairs; and ſo profound was the 
internal tranquillity of the kingdom, that ſcarcely any domeſtic events 
preſent themſelves, during the firſt years of John, which challenge the 
attention of hiſtory. It is a curious fact, and almoſt without parallel 
in the annals of modern nations, that the council of ſtate agitated the 


queſtion. of marrying him to Eleanor of Caſtile, widow of the king, 


his father; and, however repugnant to all ideas of decorum, as well 
as ſubverſive of the laws of nature, ſo inceſtuous a union appears, 
the propoſition was ſtrongly ſupported in the cabinet by the duke of 
Braganza ; nor was it believed to be unpleaſing to the young king 
himſelf. The indeceney of the alliance, at length, cauſed it, never- 
theleſs, to be rejected; and in the following year, he demanded, and 
obtained, the princeſs Catherine, younger ſiſter of Eleanor. The in- 
termarriages of the preſent reigning family of Portugal, equally con- 
trary to the uſages of other nations; and which have hitherto had no 
imitators, form a ftriking ſimilarity, in that particular, between the 
Portugueze manners in the ſixteenth, and eighteenth centuries ©. 
The vigour, which had characteriſed Emanuel's reign, was equally 
manifeſted by his ſon ; and Francis the Firſt, king of France, one of 
the moſt enterprizing - monarchs in Europe, was compelled, by the 
remonſttances of the Portugueze embaſſador, to deſiſt from his in- 
tention of ſending out a fleet to the Indies. But, this proſperity 


"8 Neuville, vol. ii. p. 606 Kos. Oſorio, vol. ii. Pj 3 58—363, La Clede, vol. i. 


p. 645—648.. Abrege-Chron. vol. ti. p. 132, 133. 
La Clede, vol, i. P- 654+ Abregé Chron. vol, ii. p. 143. La Clede, vol. i. p. 654. 
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and energy were not extended to Aſia; where, under the admini- 


— ũ ſſtration of Edward Meneſes, who had ſucceeded Sequeira, public 
211523. affairs were haſtening to decay. His venality, indolence, and ſu- 


1524. 
Arrival of 
Vaſco de 
Gama. 


Pineneſs were univerſally felt, and produced the moſt ruinous conſe- 
quences. At Ormus, Hamed, the inveterate enemy of Portugal, and 
who had aſſaſſinated his own ſovereign, was replaced in the ſupreme 
authority, by Meneſes; and the diſgrace of the proceeding was in- 
creaſed by the notoriety and publicity of the ſum, paid by Hamed, to 
obtain his reſtoration to power. Idal Cawn invaded the dependen- 
cies of Goa with impunity, and even retook ſeveral places in the vi- 
cinity of the city, The perſon of the viceroy himſelf, was not ſecure 


from danger and inſult. As he failed down the coaſt of Malabar, at 


the head of a numerous fleet, the Samorin of Calicut treated him with 
indignity, and obliged him to quit the harbour. ' Inſtead of reſenting 
ſuch an outrage, he retired to Cochin ; where he was purſued by 
the enemy, who. maſſacred many of the Portugueze, and retreated 
without moleſtation. The valour and conduct of George Albu- . 
querque preſerved. Malacca ;. and Britto nearly effected the com- 
plete reduction of the Molucca iſlands, not without exereiſing many 
acts of violence and barbarity againſt the natives. But theſe fuc- 
ceſsful exertions faintly counterbalanced. the calamity reſulting from 
the miſconduct of Meneſes; and the court of Liſbon, alarmed at its 


effects, determined on ſending out a perſon, capable of remedying the 


diſorders, occaſioned by the vices and incapacity of the governor ©, 
The ſelection fell on Vaſco de Gama, who was regarded as the 

only man adequate to ſo arduous a taſk ; and, , notwithſtanding his 

advanced period of life, and numerous infirmities, he cheerfully pre- 


pared to embark anew for the ſcene of his early glory and diſcove- 


ries. He arrived ſafely on the coaſt of Malabar ; aſſumed the go- 
vernment of India; and by his wholeſome ſeverity, joined to his 
high reputation for juſtice and ability, began to awaken his country- 
men from their inactivity. But, his adminiſtration was ſhort ; and 
4% Lafitau, vol. ii. p. 1-45. La Clede, vol. i. p. 651=656. 
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after ſcarcely exerciſing the functions of his charge more than three 
months, he expired at Cochin, in the feventieth year of his age. 
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Notwithſtanding ſome acts of unjuſtifiable cruelty, which he com- n, Fan 
mitted during the progreſs of his wars with the Samorin, and which harder. 


tarniſh the luſtre of his exploits, he muſt be regarded as one of the 
greateſt men whom Portugal has produced. His intrepidity, pa- 
tience, fortitude, and perſeverance, enabled him to ſurmount the dif- 
ficulties, which preſented themſelves to oppoſe his paſſage round the 
continent of Africa; and like Albuquerque, he breathed his laſt, in 
the country where his atchievements had ſecured him immortality “. 
The ſupreme command, by his death, devolved on Henry de 
Meneſes; nor could a more able ſubſtitute have been found for 
Gama. His contempt of riches, and diſintereſtedneſs, were equalled 
by his vigilance and military capacity. Aſſuming the adminiſtra- 


1825, 1826. 
vernment 
of Meneſes. 


tion, he immediately failed, in order to ſeek, and attack the Samorin. 


That prince was twice completely vanquiſhed ; and theſe. victories, 
which were gained by the Portugueze, under circumſtances of great 


inferiority and diſparity, reſtored the national reputation throughout 


India. But, their further progreſs was ſuſpended by the deceaſe of 
Meneſes; and a period of civil diſſenſion, approaching to anarchy, 


immediately commenced, which appeared to menace the very exiſt- 


ence of the Portugueze power in Afia *, Maſcaregnas, named by 
the king to the ſucceſſion in the firſt inſtance, was abſent at Ma- 
lacca, of which city he was governor. Sampayo, who commanded 
at Cochin, and who was only appointed to-that office, in caſe of the 
deceafe of Maſcaregnas, availed himſelf of his abſence, to ſeize on 
the ſapreme authority; nor, on his competitor's arrival, in the fol- 
lowing year, would he reſign his uſurpation. Availing himſelf of 


fubſequent letters from the court, in which his name was ſubſtituted . 


and preferred to that of Maſcaregnas, Sampayo proceeded to arreſt 
him . Goa; from whence he was transferred to the 


„ LaClede, vol. ii. p. 659, 660. an | 
"WY p. 53—g6. La Clede, vol. i. p. 661—667, and p. 670, 
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£ $0.0 P. citadel of Cannanore, and thrown into priſon. So violent an x act of 
OR IN injuſtice and oppreſſion excited univerſal reſentment. The friends 
 15:6=1529* of the injured and excluded governor, compelled his rival to liberate 
him from confinement, and to ſubmit their reſpective titles to a fair 
arbitration, compoſed of thirteen perſons, impartially choſen for the 
purpoſe. But, in this ſelection, the addreſs of Sampayo, and the 
exertions of his adherents, [triumphed over the ſimplicity and mode- 
ration of Maſcaregnas. The government was adjudged to the for- 
mer; and his rival, no longer attempting to firuggle againſt ſuch un- 
equal force, and too patriotic to involve India in civil war, for his 
private quarrel, embarked for e th l pere in poſſeſſion 

| of the office. ; 
pe, Unjuſtifiable as were the means, wy hdd his ſituation was ac- 
Sampayo. quired, he was not unworthy of it; and during three years, that he 
 xetained the ſupreme power, the enemies of the Portugueze were 
reprefled, the dominions of the crown were augmented, and the na- 
tional reputation for military {kill and valour, ſuftained. The coaſt 
of Malabar was protected, and repeated advantages were gained over 
the Samorin. Hali Sha, admiral'of the king of Cambay, was van- 
quiſhed in a naval engagement, by Sampayo; and if the diſaffection 
of his officers had not prevented him from profiting of his victory, 
the city of Diu itſelf might have been taken. He fortified Ormus, 
Chaul, and Cannanore ; and as the beſt proof of his wiſdom and 
economy, he left to his ſucceſſor, a fleet of one hundred and thirty- 
ſix ſhips, well equipped. Theſe great qualities were ſullied by ava- 
rice and rapacity ; and, on his return to Europe, the king ſeverely 

puniſhed his unjuft aſſumption of the government: he was tad, 

impriſoned, and compelled: to leave the kingdom“ x 
Etablihmene IF, from Aſia, we turn our view to Portugal, the eſtabliſhment of the 
glion in er. inquiſition is almoſt the only memorable event, in the period of time 
wgd. of which we are treating. It was introduced by the king himſelf, with 
© Lafitau, vol. ii. p. 96—1 0. pafim. La Clede, vol. i. p. * b Chron. 
vol. i p. 93194 
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a view to repreſs the progreſs of Judaiſm, and Mahometaniſm; and © H. 

that tribunal ſoon acquired ſuch force, as to be no longer controuled Gonna 

by the authority, to which it owed its exiſtence. Warm remon- I: 

ſtrances were offered, and vigorous oppoſition was made, by the no- 

bility, to its continuance ; but John, from principles of a pernicious 

and miſtaken zeal, maintained the inſtitution ; and the court of 

Rome confirmed its power. mo a 5 
Acugna, who had been appointed to ſucceed Sampayo, inherited P 

all the virtues of his predeceſſor, without his vices and defects. — 

Under his government, new conqueſts were made, and new terri- I. 

tories added, to the Portugueze empire in India, Deman, and Ba- 

ſeen, two conſiderable places in the Concan, were ſucceſſively taken; 

and the city of Diu, on which the court of Liſbon had fixed its 

views, and the poſſeſſion of which was alone wanting to add Guzu- 

Tat to the provinces already ſubjected, fell at length into the hands 

of Acugna. The kingdom of Cambay, of which Diu was a depend- Acquifitionof 

ancy, ranked, at the beginning of the fixteenth century, among he 

moſt commercial and extenſive ſovereignties of India. Sultan Ba- 

dur, who occupied the throne, a prince of talents and ambition, was 

an inveterate enemy of the Portugueze. He had only recently ren- 

dered himſelf maſter of Diu, and expelled the governor, who had 

long aſſumed and maintained an independence on the king of Cam- 

bay. Badur knew the importance and value of the acquiſition; but, 

preſſed by the arms of the Mogul, and ſurrounded by enemies, he 

was reduced to the neceſſity of negotiating with the viceroy, who 

demanded permiſſion to conſtruct a citadel. After a conſiderable 

time, and many evaſions, Acugna obtained from the ſultan, this con- 

ceſſion; and fearful of committing it to hazard, by delay, he imme- 

diately repaired to Diu, with a numerous fleet. The ground, de- 

ſtined for the fort, was marked out; and ſo anxious was Acugna to 

avail himſelf of the favourable moment, that in forty-nine days, the 


79 Abrege Chron. vol. ii. p. 172, and p. 223, 224+ 
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new fortifications were : ſufficiently Ry a to be ſecure from 


— inſult. 


1529—1538. 


Badur had no ſooner 2 the point acfired, 1 than he e 


of his facility, and endeavoured by treachery to regain poſſeſſion 


of the eitadel. To effect it the more eaſily, he demanded an in- 


Death of ſul- 
tan Badur. 


terview, which took place in the port of Diu, on board the veſſel 
of Acugna; who, aware of the ſultan's perfidious intentions, at- 
tempted to anticipate them by ſeizing his perſon. In effecting his 
eſcape to the ſhore, he was killed by the Portugueze; and his nephew 


Mahmud was elevated to the throne of Cambay. Induced by the 


Oo 


Siege of Diu 
by ſultan 
Mahmud. 


Recall of 
Acugna. 


deſire of revenging his uncle's death, and of recovering the citadel 
of Diu, the new prince was no ſooner eſtabliſhed in the kingdom, 
than he aſſembled forces, and inveſted the fortreſs. Solyman the 
Second, Emperor of the Turks, ſent the baſhaw of Cairo to his aid, 
who joined Mahmud under the walls. They exerted every effort to 
render themſelves maſters of the place, and even effected a lodgment 
on one of the ramparts. But, Silveira, who commanded in the 
citadel, with only fix hundred men, made ſo reſolute a defence, that, 
after an incredible ſlaughter, the allies precipitately abandoned the 
ſiege. The Turkiſh baſhaw regained the Red Sea; and the troops 
of Mahmud retired into the province of Guzurat; leaving to Syl- 
veira the honour of having, with ſo ſlender a garriſon, rendered 
abortive the united attempts of two great ſovereigns, to reduce Diu 
to their obedience. The merits of Acugna, like thoſe of Albuquerque, 
were repaid with ingratitude ; and after an adminiſtration of near 


ten years, during which he had rendered the moſt important ſervices. 


to his country, he fell under the diſpleaſure. of the court, and was re- 


called with circumſtances of unmerited hardſhip and diſgrace: he 


Events in 
Portugal. 


was ſucceeded in his dignity, by Garcia de Norogna *'. 
While the ſplendor of the Portugueze arms was ſo well ſuſtained 
in Aſia, the internal tranquillity and felicity of the kingdom were 


7) Lafitau, vol, ii. p. 150873: La Clede, vol. i. p. 687, and p. 690, 691. 
diſturbed 
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diſturbed by earthquakes, more violent than thoſe which had hap- C 1 oo P. 
pened under Emanuel. Liſbon was almoſt deſtroyed: Santarem, = 


Almerin, and other places in the vicinity of the capital, were ſwal- 
lowed up in the earth. Thirty thouſand perſons periſhed in the ca- 
pital only; and the calamity was rendered ſtill more terrible, by an 
inundation of the Tagus. The king, and royal family, encamped 
in tents, during a conſiderable time. Portugal, in every period, ap- 
pears to have been ſubject to theſe convulſions, which return, at 
certain intervals, with augmented violence; and the hiſtory of the 
preſent century bears a ſtriking ſimilitude in this reſpect, to the reign 
of John the Third, in all its circumſtances. The kingdom enjoyed, 
notwithſtanding, an uninterrupted peace, and the benefits of a lu- 
crative and extenſive commerce, at a period of time when almoſt all 
the other European ſtates were involved 1 in wars, and deſtitnte of 
trade or manufactures "'. | 


The new viceroy, Novogns though 2 to the great Albu- Lr 540. 
querque, and long diſtinguiſhed by his military exploits in Africa, ill in a. 


ſuſtained in India, either his own reputation, or the glory of his 
country. By his delays, he loſt the occaſion of attacking and de- 
feating the baſhaw of Cairo, in his flight from before Diu; and that 
place itſelf owed its preſervation, ſolely to the unconquerable cou- 
rage and reſources of Sylveira, the governor. Norogna ſullied the 
national honour, by inſtantly concluding an inglorious peace with 
ſultan Mahmud; and the conditions, which might have been dicted 
by the viceroy, were ſo favourable to the king of Cambay, that ſuſ- 

picions, highly injurious to Norogna's integrity, were univerſally en- 
tertained. He, in a conſiderable degree, repaired the diſgrace, by 
effecting a ſolid pacification with the Samorin of Calicut ; who, ſink- 
ing under accumulated defeats and loſſes, ſubmitted to the terms im- 
poſed on him by his conquerors”, The viceroy died ſoon after- 

7* Abrege Chron. vol. ii. p. 202. a 

* La Clede, vol. ii. p. 691693. Lafitau, vol. ii. p. 276-293. Abrege Chron. vol. ii, 
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CHAP. wards, worn out with age and infirmities. He was little regretted ; 

1 and his ſucceſſor, Stephen de Gama, ſon of the famous Vaſco, el. | 
15331549 ſeſſed qualities and virtues, worthy of the higheſt ſituation. 

2 ars No enemy remained to vanquiſh, from Ormus to Malacca, or 

the Red Sea. from Guzurat, to the ſouthern extremity of Ceylon; and Gama, in 

purſuance of orders from the court of Liſbon, undertook an expe- 

dition againſt Suez, at the northern termination of the Red Sea, 

where the fleet of Solyman, the Turkiſh emperor, lay at anchor. 

But, the Portugueze enterprizes againſt Egypt and Arabia, were al- 

ways deſtined to be ruinous, or unproductive. In conſequence of a 

delay in approaching Suez, troops were thrown into the place; and 

Gama was under the neceſſity of retreating precipitately to his ſhips, 

Nor was his brother more fortunate, who was ſent, with a body 

of troops, to the aſſiſtance of the king of Abyſſinia. After pene- 

trating into that unknown and ſequeſtered portion of Africa, and 

performing exploits of the moſt heroic valor, he periſhed ; and the 

Portugueze under his command, atchieved no object of national im- 

1,42—1545- Portance, The adminiſtration of Gama, during the time that he go- 

.verned India, was, notwithſtanding, diſtinguiſhed by the moſt bene- 

ficent and diſintereſted zeal for the glory of his country. But, the 

term of it was ſhort ; and he was ſuperceded by Alfonſo de Souſa, 

whoſe rapacity and injuſtice rendered the loſs of his predeceſſor ſtill 

more lamented '*, To him ſucceeded the celebrated John de Caſtro. 

r During the ſiege of Diu, which was again attacked by Mahmud, 

of Diu, by king of Cambay, Maſcaregnas acquired a military reputation, even 

88 ſuperior to that which had been attained by Sylveira, In the hiſtory 

of modern nations, there is ſcarcely any inſtance of more undaunted 

courage, ſuſtained under the preſſure of famine, for many months, 

and againſt an enemy ſo ſuperior, Efforts, almoſt above the powers 

of men, were made by the governor and garriſon, whoſe religious 


74 Lafitau, vol. ii, p. 294—342+ „ paſim. La Clede, vol. i. p. 694—696, and p. 704. and 
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zeal aided and inflamed their ardor. They rejected all propoſals of © HF. 
accommodation, even the moſt honourable ; and held out, among the —— 
ruins of the fortreſs, deſtitute of ammunition or proviſions, till me. 
viceroy came in perſon, to their reſcue. Even after his arrival, their — 
united numbers were ſo comparatively ſmall, that ſafety lay only in 
fucceſs. John de Caſtro, and Maſcaregnas, obtained a ſignal victory, 
and cut to pieces the army of the king of Cambay. It was re- 
quiſite to reconſtruct the citadel, which had been demoliſhed by 
the fire of the enemy; but, the royal treaſury was empty, and no 
pecuniary reſources preſented themſelves. In this embarraſſment, 
the viceroy adopted an expedient, which places in a conſpicuous 
point of view, the elevation of his own character, and the generous 
promptitude of the Portugueze to contribute towards the public ne- 
ceſſities. He addreſſed a letter to the inhabitants of Goa, demanding 
the loan of a conſiderable ſum ; and as the ſureſt pledge for their re- 
payment, he ſent them one of his mouſtachios. The money was in- 
ſtantly remitted him, with alacrity ; and the females of diſtinction, 
animated with ſentiments of affection for their country, and the 
defire of contributing to its glory, voluntarily preſented their jewels, 
in addition. After re-eſtabliſhing the fortifications of Diu, Caſtro 2 
embarked for Goa; into which city he made his triumphal entry, of C 
crowned with palm leaves, and accompanied with all the honours of 
victory. Juſar Cawn, one of the captive generals of the king of 
Cambay, and fix hundred priſoners, with trophies, colours, and ar- 
tillery, followed the proceſſion. The feſtivities laſted ſeveral days; 
and the ſpectacle itſelf renewed the idea of the Roman triumphs, over 
vanquiſhed princes and nations. The Portugueze power ſeemed to 
have attained its ſummit ; and in the ſhort ſpace of fifty years, that na- 
tion had become miſtreſs of the moſt valuable ports of Perſia, Ara- 
bia, and of the Indies. Goa reſembled the capital of a vaſt empire, Splendor of 
and the viceroy's court bo gre che in magnificence thoſe of the Afiatic W. 
princes, 
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The felicity of Caſtro was not, however, without alloy; and his 


— ſenſibility to the diſgrace of his countrymen, who, after making them 


1545—1548. 

Death, and 
character of 

Caſtro. 


1548—1554. 
— ; 
conqueſts, 


and power of 


the Portu- 
gueze, 


Crimes and 
enormities. 


ſelves maſters of che city of Aden, which Albuquerque himſelf could 
not effect, had precipitately evacuated the place; accelerated his end. 
He expired at Goa, in the arms of the famous Francis Xavier, whom 
religious zeal had carried out to India. His virtues and great quali- 
ties equal him with the moſt illuſtrious men of antiquity : but, his 
diſintereſtedneſs placed him, if poſſible, in a more elevated point of 
view. Anxious only for the ſtate, he deſpiſed all perſonal conſidera- 
tions, and expended his private fortune, to ſuſtain the honour and 
intereſts of Portugal. Such was his poverty, that, after his death, 
only three ſmall pieces of copper coin were found in his cheſt, toge- 
ther with the portion of his beard, which he had ſent as a pledge for 
the reſtitution of the money, borrowed for the public ſervice *, 
The Portugueze power and commerce continued, notwithſtanding, 
perpetually to augment, in defiance of every obſtacle. Japan was diſ- 
covered, and a trade was begun with that diſtant country, placed at 
the extremity of Aſia. Settlements were made, and factories eſta- 
bliſhed, on the coaſt of Coromandel. From the mouths of the Ganges, 
to the ſouthern point of the Peninſula of Indoſtan, the ſhore was occu- 
pied by that enterprizing nation. The rich province of Guzurat 
might be regarded as part of the dominions of. John the Third ; all the 
ports of conſequence being poſſeſſed by his ſubjects. The iſland of 
Ceylon yielded to repeated invaſions; and became tributary, or was 
completely ſubjected. Malacca, continually beſieged by the kings of 
Sumatra, and by its antient princes, baffled every attempt for its re- 
duction. The Molucca iſlands, after long exhibiting a ſcene of vio- 
lence and barbarity, the moſt diſgraceful to the Portugueze name and 
nation, were forced to ſubmit to the yoke. The cruelties, exerciſed 
in thoſe remote poſſeſſions, by ſucceſſive governors, equal the enor- 
mities of Cortez and Pizarro in America, and cannot be peruſed with- 
out horror. Their vaſt diſtance from the ſeat of government, and the 


75 Lellens, vol. ii, p. 342—418. Abrege Chron, vol. ii. p. 265—267, and p. 270273, 
La Clede, vol. i. p. 711722, and vol. ii, p. 9—11. 
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In the mals of the Portugueze conqueſts, which extended over 1 = 
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ſo large a portion of Aſia and Africa, and which form one of the moſt tranſaQtions. 


intereſting ſubjects of modern hiſtory, we continually loſe ſight of 
the kingdom itſelf, from whence theſe revolutions proceeded. The 
proſperity which attended the arms of John the Third, and the 
wiſdom of his adminiſtration at home, could not ſecure him from 
the ſevereſt privations in his own family. Four of his ſons were 
already dead; and the only remaining one, John, prince of Portugal, 
having attained to the age of ſixteen, was married to Jane, daughter 
of the emperor Charles the Fifth. The princeſs was declared to be 
pregnant, when her huſband was ſeized with a ſlow fever, which en- 
creaſing in violence, terminated his life. This diſaſtrous event was 
concealed from her, during eighteen days; at the end of which time, 
ſhe brought into the world a ſon, who was named Sebaſtian. He 
afterwards ſucceeded to the crown, and became too well known by 
his misfortunes, and the ruin which he entailed upon his country. 
In the ſucceeding year, died Louis, duke of Beja, brother to the 
king, and one of the moſt accompliſhed princes of the age in which 
he lived. He was commonly ſurnamed “ the Delight of Portugal, i 
from his munificence, valour, courteſy, and other virtues. He left 
one ſon, named Anthony, by a lady of noble birth, called Violenté 
Gomez; but his legitimacy was never acknowledged, and appears 
to have been very problematical. Aſter the defeat and death of Se- 
baſtian in Africa, he made repeated, but ineffectual efforts, to aſcend 
the throne ”. 

Theſe misfortunes, however great, were obliterated by that which 
Portugal ſuſtained, in the death of John the Third. He terminated 
his life and reign in the fifty-fifth year of his age ; and the affliction 
which his ſubjects felt, was augmented by the proſpect of a minority, 


15 Lafitau, vol. ii. p. 419—519, paſim. La Clede, vol. ii. p. 11-26, 
77 La Clede, vol. u. p. 26, AR 2d : 
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CHAP. with its uſual concomitant evils. The tranquillity, which the kingdom 
9 . /O enjoyed, during thirty-five years that he had filled the throne, and the 


1557» 


mildneſs of his government, encreaſed the general grief. His en- 
larged affection for his people was evinced, by his reluctance to im- 
poſe taxes, by his rigid frugality in the expenditure of the public 
treaſure, and by his attention to every branch of national improve- 
ment. Magnificent in his court, he was ſimple and modeſt in his fa- 
mily ; he loved and encouraged letters; diſcovered, and protected + 
merit; and blended a princely liberality in rewarding ſervices, with 
the moſt ſyſtematic ceconomy. In talents, energy of mind, and ap- 
plication to affairs, he was inferior to Emanuel : his piety approached 
to ſuperſtition, and led him into numerous errors. Above all, the 
introduction of the tribunal of the inquiſition tended to debaſe the 
national character, and to break the high ſpirit of his ſubjects, which 
had atchieved ſo many great exploits, under his own, and his father's 


Policy of that Teign. On the coaſt of Barbary, he adopted a policy, very oppoſite 
monarch. 


Minority of 
Sebaſtian, 


334 


to that of his two immediate predeceſſors, who had attempted to puſh 


their conqueſts, and to ſubject the kingdoms of Fez and Morocco. 
John gradually withdrew his troops, and ſucceſſively abandoned 
Arzila, Safi, Azamor, and many other fortreſſes. Neceſſity dictated 
this conduct, which was contrary to the popular wiſh. It became 
impracticable to maintain the acquiſitions in India, unleſs Africa 
was, in ſome meaſure, relinquiſhed; Portugal not being equal to 


ſupply the perpetual demand of men and ſhips, requiſite to ſecure the 
vaſt conqueſts of Albuquerque and his ſucceſſors " 


The period of Sebaftian's minority, though agitated by ſome ſtrug- 
gles between the queen, widow to John the Third, and the cardinal 
Henry, only remaining ſon of Emanuel ; was diſtinguiſhed, neverthe- 
leſs, by internal tranquillity and proſperity. In Aſia, during the 
twenty years which elapſed after the death of John de Caſtro, the 
Portugueze power appeared to have ftruck ſo deep a root, that every 


attempt to ſubvert it, muſt be ineffectual. But many cauſes contri- 


1 La Clede, vol. ii. p. 3538. Lafitau, vol. ii. p. 545- Abregẽ Chron, vol. ii. p. 328 
3 | buted 


rr 
buted to undermine this greatneſs, and to expoſe it to hazard. The 
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firſt conquerors of India, the cotemporaries of Gama, Almeyda, and wes 


Albuquerque, were extinct. Luxury, effeminacy, and all the vices 


1557-1568, 


uſually attending them, had ſpread their influence among their de- 


ſcendants. Contempt of juſtice, venality, rapacity, and cruelty, had 
. alienated the affections of the natives, who were only held in ſub- 
jection by terror. That ſentiment diminiſhed, as the Aſiatics be- 


came gradually more accuſtomed to the European ſyſtem of war, and 


of military diſcipline. Numbers of Portugueze, unreſtrained either 
by attachment to their religion, or country, ſerved in the armies of 
the princes of India, and taught them -to oppoſe ſucceſsfully their 
conquerors. The genuine blood of Europe, which flowed in the 
veins of the firſt adventurers, was gradually broken down and debaſed, 


by the marriages which they contracted with the Hindoo and Ma- 


hometan women. From theſe unions, ſprang a race of men, far in- 
ferior in vigour of mind and energy, to their progenitors”. The 
great ſovereigns of India, though humbled and depreſſed, were not 
vanquiſhed. They had abandoned the coaſts; but, ſtill occupying 
the interior provinces, they were capable, by uniting their ſtrength” 
and reſources, of overturning the power of Portugal. Such a com- 
bination was, by no means, ideal or improbable ; and if effected, very 


uncommon talents muſt be requiſite to ſuſtain the ſhock. In this 


ſituation, were all the Aſiatic poſſeſſions of Sebaſtian, at the time 
when, having attained to majority, he, by one of the firſt acts of his 
government, appointed Louis d'Ataide viceroy of the Indies. 
The character of the young king of Portugal began already to un- 
fold itſelf, and to diſplay thoſe qualities, which were eventually fatal 
to his country, and to himſelf. An ardent and romantic paſſion for 
glory, formed the predominant feature of his mind ; and to it all the 
others were ſubſervient. As if to augment its violence, his precep- 


79 Lafitau, vol. ii, p. 602, 603, 
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tors, who were principally of the order of the Jeſuits, imbued him 
with ſo ſtrong a deteſtation of the Mahomeran religion, and ſo warm | 
a defire to ſpread the chriſtian faith, that he anxiouſly anticipated the 
moment, when he might in perſon carry war into Africa, and extermi- 
nate the worſhippers of Mahomet. During ſeveral years, this diſpoſi- 
tion was controuled by various impediments. His youth, the re- 
monſtrances of his. miniſters, and the treaties of peace, ſubfiſting 
between the Mooriſh kings and the crown of Portugal, impoſed in- 


ſurmountable barriers to his zeal, and ambition. But, as he ap- 


proached to manhood, and as flattery repreſented to him the facility 
with which his wiſhes might be gratified, he grew more bent on the 
proſecution of his deſign, and gave ſerious grounds of alarm to his 


ſubjects. Like Charles the Twelfth of Sweden, to whom, in many 


reſpects, he bore a ſtriking reſemblance, beauty appeared to have 
no charms for him, nor to poſſeſs any power of ſeduction over a 
mind, occupied only by one ſentiment. He even expreſſed an in- 
difference for perpetuating his race, and rejected various overtures of 
marriage. Yet, full of affection toward his people, he enacted the 
moſt beneficial regulations for their protection; obſerved rigidly the 
execution of juſtice; and even addreſſed letters, with his own hand, 
to, the principal magiſtrates of the kingdom, demanding their ad- 
vice on matters of every kind, in which the * happineſs was 
intereſted. 

The commencement of Ataide's adminiſtration was brilliant and 
ſucceſsful ; but, in the midſt of this proſperity, a combination was 
forming, which threatened the exiſtence of the Portugueze empire 
in Aſia. Three of the greateſt ſovereigns of the peninſula of India, 
alarmed at the proſpect of their own approaching ruin, joined to ex- | 
terminate the common enemy of their religion, independance, and 
liberty. The plan was concealed for ſeveral years, with profound 


- Clede, d. l. p. 5-32. Abrege Chron. vol. ii. p. 384, 385. - 
diſimu- 
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diſſimulation, and only became known by the magnitude of the pre- C WEE 
parations. requiſite to carry it into execution. Idal Cawn, king of — 
Viſiapour, Nizam-ul-Muluc, ſovereign of the Decan, and the Sa- 2 
morin of Calicut, were the three principal chiefs. The king of 

Acheen entered into the league, and undertook to attack Malacca; while 

Selim the Second, emperor of the Turks, who had ſucceeded to his 

father Solyman, engaged to ſend a powerful fleet from Suez, to join 

the confederates. So infallible did the ſucceſs of the ſcheme appear, 

that the contracting parties not only regulated the future diviſion of the 
Portugueze dominions, in equal portions; but, appropriated reſpec- 

tively to each, their ſhare of the territories. When the plan was ripe Conduct of 
for execution, Idal Cawn, at the head of a prodigious army, began his We; 
march, and laid ſiege to Goa, in which was Ataide himſelf, Nizam- 
ul-Muluc, at the ſame time, ſat down before Chaul. The conduct of 

the viceroy, under theſe circumſtances, equally wiſe and magnani- 

mous, eminently conduced to diſſipate ſo formidable a combination. 

In oppoſition to the unanimous opinion of his council, who adviſed 

him to abandon all the inferior poſts or acquiſitions in various parts 

of India, and to concentre the whole force of the nation round 

Goa; he reſolved, not to cede, or relinquiſh any of the numerous 
dependencies of Portugal ; but, to diſpute every —_ of ground with 

his enemies. 

TheSamorin, after loſing a conſiderable time in the equipment of his 2 
fleet, made a late and ineffectual effort, to deſtroy the ſquadron of 
Maſcaregnas, in the river of Chaul. The Turkiſh gallies, to the num- 
ber of twenty-five, arrived at Mocha, near the mouth of the Red Sea, 
on their paſſage to India; but the diviſions which took place between 
the Turks and Arabians, were ſo violent, as to retard their further 
progreſs ; and the battle of Lepanto, gained ſoon afterwards ever the 
Ottomans, by Don John of Auſtria, obliged the ſultan to recal his 
forces, and to relinquiſh his deſigns on India. Chaul, though only 
a ſrgall, and ill-fortified town, yet was defended with ſuch valour, 

| X 2 that, 
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that Nizam-ul-Muluc at length decamped from before it, and con- 


A cluded a peace with the Portugueze. Idal Cawn himſelf, after per- 
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fiſting ten months in his attempt to reduce Goa, and having loft his 
moſt valuable elephants and choiceſt troops before Benaſterin, without 
making any effectual progreſs, in deſpair withdrew his army, and re- 
tired into his own. dominions. . Malacca, ſo often attacked, was again 
preſerved by Mello, who, with a very inferior force, defeated the king 
of Acheen ; and this vaſt combination, which ſeemed ready to ſwal- 
low . the power of ee in Aſia, only tended to confirm their 
empire 

Ataide's government terminated with the . of the war. A 
ſucceſſor. arriving from Liſbon, he embarked for Europe, and was re- 
ceived on his landing, by the young king, with uncommon de- 
monſtrations of affection and reſpect. But this fayour was of ſhort 


duration; and the important ſervices which he had rendered to his 


1573. 
Immenſe 


country, by diſperſing and vanquiſhing its enemies, could not protect. 
him from diſgrace. Sebaſtian, incenſed at the freedom with which. 
Ataide oppoſed his projects of invading Morocco, baniſhed him from 
his preſence ©. The triumph of the Portugueze over ſo many princes, 


magnitude ef United for their deſtruction, ſecured, nevertheleſs, their future repoſe 


the Portu- 
gueze domi- 
nions. 


in India. No ſimilar or equal effort to w them, was ever after- 


wards made; and even Acbar, the great Mogul, who reigned, at that 
period, over a vaſt portion of the Peninſula, and who had recently 


added the whole kingdom of Cambay to his dominions, yet reſpected 


theſe formidable neighbours. Such was the extent and magnitude of 


their poſſeſſions in the eaſt, that it was judged indiſpenſible to adopt a 


new ſyſtem for their government; and to divide them into three 


great independent departments. The firſt, with the title of viceroy, 


extended from the Straits of Babelmandel, round to Cape Comorin ; 
including in its juriſdiction, Goa, Ormus, and the coaſt of Malabar, 


e Lafitau, vol. ii. p. 601666. La Clede, vol. ii. p. 199224. 
La Clede, vol. ü. p- 224. 
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together with: the iſland of Ceylon. The ſecond comprehended the © H AP. 
whole eaſtern ſhore of Africa, from the river of Delagoa, on either fide wy 
of the Tropic of Capricorn 3. Mozambique, Sofala, and the other ſet-- 
tlements, to the mouth of the Red Sea. In the laſt, were included 
Malacca, the Molucca iſlands, and all the eſtabliſhments between the 

bay of Bengal and China. It is not without, admiration that we can 

reflect on ſuch a tract of coaſt, in the moſt fertile and commercial parts 

of Aſia and Africa, from the Cape of Good Hope to Japan, being re- 

duced to the obedience of a country, which. formed only a diviſion of 

the Roman province of Spain. The Britiſh empire in India, towards 

the end of the eighteenth century, vaſt as it muſt be acknowledged, ap- 

pears ſmall, on a compariſon with that of Portugal, under Sebaſtian“. 


Wdhile, in every part of the world, the Portugueze power and do- 573, 1574. 
minions acquired ſtrength, the fatal paſſion of their ſovereign for ex- — of 
peditions of foreign conqueſt, prepared the ruin of his country. Sebaſtian. 
To ſuch a pitch of infatuation did it lead him, that he projected to 
embark in perſon for India, as the only theatre worthy of his courage. 
Alcaſova, his firſt miniſter, and who, to acquire an influence over 
his maſter, had encouraged and flattered him in all his weakneſſes; 
terrified at this propoſition, objected to the diſtance of the Indies, 
and ſubſtituted Morocco in their place. No endeavours, nor remon- 
ſtrances of his council, could divert him from his reſolution. The 
cardinal Henry, his uncle, the only ſurviving ſon of Emanuel, had 
loſt his influence; and when the celebrated Maſcaregnas, who had 
gained ſo high a reputation by his defence of Diu, inveighed againſt 
the abettors of the enterprize, Sebaſtian aſſembled his phyſicians, and 
demanded of them, whether perſonal courage might not diminiſh 
with age. They replied in the afhrmative ; and the king triumphed 
in their declaration. Under pretence of viſiting the fortreſſes be- 
longing to Portugal on the northern coaſt of Africa, he embarked 
from Liſbon, with a few followers ; having previouſly Oo over 


bs Lafitav, vol. ii. p. 671, and 672, 
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S 1 5 P. Anthony, prior of Crato, ſon to the duke of Beja, with ſome bun- 
madman dred ſoldiers. He landed at Tangier ; expoſed his perſon, by need- 
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leſsly attacking the Moors who colle&ed to oppoſe him ; and cele-- 
brated, by games and rejoicings, this flight ſucceſs. On his return 
home, he was in imminent danger.of periſhing by a ſtorm ; and his 
ſubjects were already under the utmoſt alarm for his ſafety, when 
he entered the Tagus. The fortunate ifſue of the enterprize ſerved 


to increaſe Sebaſtian's ardor ; and he only waited for a favourable 


occaſion to give full ſcope to his inclinations **. 
If we conſider the political ſituation of Portugal at this gutted; 
we muſt admit that it has been rarely ſurpaſſed by any nation, 


in felicity and ſplendor. The celebrated hiſtorian, who has written 


the © Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire,” beautifully and juſtly 
remarks, that * the time which elapſed between the death of Domi- 
tian and the acceſſion of Commodus, was, inconteſtibly, that, in 
which the condition of the human race was moſt happy and proſpe- 
rous; the vaſt extent of the Roman world being then governed by 
abſolute power, under the guidance of virtue and wiſdom ©.” If, in 
like: manner, we were called to point out, in modern hiſtory, the pe- 
riod, when any European nation has enjoyed the greateſt portion of fe- 
licity ; we ſhould name the reigns of John the Second, Emanuel, and 
John the Third of Portugal. They compriſed, from the year 1481 
to 1557, a ſpace of about ſeyenty-ſix years; and conſequently, not 
much inferior in duration to that which elapſed between the aceeſſion 
of Nerva, and the death of Marcus Aurelius. It has even this me- 
morable difference in favqur of the Portugueze ; that they emerged 
from obſcurity, into ſplendor, wealth, and conſequence, by the exer- 
tion of the moſt heroic qualities; while the Romans, under Trajan 
and the Antonines, were ſinking faſt into barbariſm. 


1 | . | 
% Abrege Chron, vol. ii. p. 419, 420. La Clede, vol. it. p. 53—56, 
Gibbon, vol. i. p. 126, 127. 
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Sebaſtian, in 1574, was maſter of a great portion of Aſia; and 


he might be ſaid to reign from the tropic of Cancer, round to the 
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in Africa, he poſſeſſed both coaſts of that immenſe continent; where „ 


1574 
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ſtraits of Babelmandel, in the two hemiſpheres. Brazil, a country * 


of unknown limits and productions, extending from the river 
Orellana to La Plata, began already to be colonized. The city of St. 
Salvador was founded under the reign of John the Third; and that 
of Rio Janeiro, ſoon afterwards. Portugal was miſtreſs of the ex- 
eluſive commerce of India and the Moluccas, by which all Europe 
was ſupplied with ſpices ; for the ſale of which, marts were eſta- 
blſhed at Liſbon, Leghorn, and Antwerp. Sebaſtian retained the 
keys of the Red Sea, and of the gulf of Perſia, by means of Ormus, 
and of his powerful fleets, with which he had driven the Turks to 
take refuge in their ports: and he had recently triumphed, by his 


lieutenants, over the greateſt ſovereigns of Indoſtan, united for his de- 


ſtruction. From the mouths of the Euphrates and the Indus, to thoſe 
of the Ganges, the Portugueze flag impreſſed terror, or extended 
protection. The nation had no external enemy to dread, except 
Spain, with whoſe ſovereign Sebaſtian was intimately allied by blood 
and treaty : they were unmoleſted by the Mooriſh, princes of Africa, 
who only demanded the continuance of peace, and who were not in a 
condition to act offenſively againſt Portugal. From this eminence 
they were precipitated, within a few years, by the raſhneſs and folly 
of Sebaſtian. Anarchy ſucceeded ; and made way for a ftate of de- 
preſſion and ſervitude under the Spaniſh princes, which equalled 
their preceding grandeur and proſperity ; affording to mankind a 
memorable example of the uncertainty of greatneſs, and of the ca- 


lamities which one ill-adviſed man may entail upon a country. 
Although the power of the crown over all the inferior ranks of ſub- 
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jects, was ſcarcely leſs deſpotic in Portugal, than in the neighbouring royal power. 


dominions of Spain ; yet much ſtronger traces of the feudal ſyſtem 
exiſted in the former, than in the latter kingdom, Philip the Second 
% La Clede, vol. is. p. 33—43- 
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CHA P. had, in a great meaſure; reduced the nobilityofCaRtile; and even thoſe | 
ah of Arragon, to the condition of the other orders; but, Sebaſtian expe- 


1374. 


Revenues, 


rienced from his barons, on various occaſions, the moſt pertinacious 
oppoſition to his will. In 1 577, only three years after the period under 
our review, when he meditated his unfortunate enterprize againſt 


| Africa; the expences neceſſarily incurred by his vaſt naval and military 


preparations, compelled him to exact unuſual contributions from the 
nation, 'The clergy, induced by the approbation of the papal ſee; 
and the pious nature of a cruzade againſt Mahometans, reluctantly 
conſented to be taxed # the ſum of one hundred and fifty thouſand 


crowns. But, neither ſo animating an example, nor the preſſing ſo- 


licitations of a young and popular monarch, could prevail upon the 
nobles to grant a ſupply towards the expedition. They even ven- 
tured, by the mouth of the Count de Tentugal, one of their own 
body, to remonſtrate, in language approaching to menace, againſt 
any attempt to infringe their privileges. The principal burthen of 
the war fell on the people, who obeyed in ſilence, and were Pp 
the victims of Sebaſtian's intemperate thirſt of glory ”. Ri 
The revenues of the crown” in 1574, were at n 
three millions of ducats; a ſum not very ſhort of a million and a 
half of pounds ſterling. Two-thirds:of the amount were furniſhed 
by Portugal, che poſſeſſions on the coaſt! of Guinea, the iflands- of 
the Atlantic, and the Brazil. The remaining million was derived 
from the Indies If we compare: it with the enormous receipt of 
Philip the Second, we ſhall find that. it did not exceed an eighth part 
of the Spaniſh revenues. But, on the other hand, it amounted to 
above three times the ſum, annually received by Elizabeth, queen of 
Wes from ee * the tàmes and contributions levied 


5 century were, notwittanding by no nina wealthy, f Their vaſt 
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naval armaments; the military force, conſtantly maintained i in ſo 


many diſtant provinces; and the wars perpetually waged againſt the Gn 


Aſiatic prinees ; ſwallowed up the produce of the Indian commerce, 
and of all the acquiſitions of Gama and Albuquerque. But, if the 
treaſury was not enriched by thoſe conqueſts, the nation received 
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prodigious advantages from a luerative traffic, and from the exclu- 


ſive poſſeſſion of the articles imported from Ceylon and the Mo- 
luccas. In this important point of view, Portugal was contraſted 
with Spain, where the ſovereign alone received the profits of the Pe- 
ruvian and Mexican mines, while the people derived little benefit 
from the exploits of Cortez, and the depredations of Pizarro. | 

We may form an accurate idea of the naval and military force of 
the Portugueze kings at this period, by a ſurvey of the preparations 
made by Sebaſtian, in 1578, for his invaſion of Morocco. The 
troops, independant, of foreign auxiliaries and volunteers, do not 


ſeem to have exceeded ten thouſand infantry ; of which the greater 


part conſiſted of raw, undileglived ſoldiers, deſtitute either of ſubordi- 
nation, or experience. A long ſeries of peace and tranquillity, if 
it had not enervated the courage of the nation, had rendered them 
inexpert in the ſcience of war; few of the adyenturers, who em- 
barked for India or Africa, returned to their native country. The 
fleet, which conveyed the military force to Arzyla, on the coaſt of 
Morocco, Was compoſed of fifty upper-decked veſſels, only five gal- 
lies, aud near nine hundred boats of every deſcription ; theſe latter 
were principally uſed as tranſports, or victuallers**. It is evident, 
that the kingdom was not competent to any greater exertion, and 
that Sebaſtian had exhauſted the revenues of the crown, and the re- 
ſources of the State, i in one ruinous effort, 


Military, and 
naval forces · 


Letters were held in the higheſt honour, and cultivated with. — of lize- 


ardour, under the reigns of Emanuel, and John the Third. Buch- 
De Thou, vol, vii. „. 9 Ibid. p. 615. 3 bid. 
vor. I, 1 | x * ban 
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0 H r. nan was invited, and retained in Portugal, by the laſt of thoſe mo- 
—— narchs, who reſtored, and eminently protected the univerſity founded 


at Coimbra”. Damianus Goez, by command of the ſame prince, 
compoſed his Latin and Portugueze hiſtory of Luſitania *. Oſorio, 
| biſhop of Sylves, addreſſed his hiſtory of Emanuel, to John the 
Third; at whoſe preſſing ſolicitation, he exerted his talents in immor- 
talizing the events of the ſixteenth century, which had ſpread the 
Portugueze name to the remoteſt parts of the globe“. As if to ſhed 
a peculiar luſtre on the period, Camoens was born and flouriſhed | 
under Sebaſtian, and his predeceſſor. The © Luſiade, an epic poem, 
conſecrated to the great atchievements of his countrymeti in Aſia, | 
firſt appeared in 1569, dedicated to Sebaſtian himſelf. It has been 
eſteemed not unworthy to rank with the moſt ſublime productions of 
a ſimilar kind, whether antient, or modern. But, to the difgrace of 
the age and nation, Camoens, notwithſtanding the beaygy and eleva- 
tion of his genius, periſhed of want and diſeaſes, in the city of Liſbon, 
only a ſhort time before by: final ſubjection of 9 to che * 
niſh dominion ”, 
It is not, however, 158 a review + of the Fee in \ Furope, that we 
muſt appreciate their merit. Aſia was the theatre on which their vices 
and virtues were diſplayed in full enerzy, and where they produced the 
moſt important conſequences. We contemplate with ſurprize, a little 
kingdom, almoſt unknown previous to the concluſion of the fifteenth 
century, ſuddenly burſting the limits which nature ſeemed. to have 
impoſed to its progreſs or aggrandizement, and attracting che univerſal 
attention of mankind. While uninterrupted. tranquillity prevailed 
in Portugal, the energy of the people, aided and directed by the libe- 
 rality of three ſucceeding princes, firſt diſcovered the pafſage to India, 
and afterwards conquered a great portion. of that country itſelf. 


9? Biogr. Dia. vol. tt. Art, Buckanan. 95 Oſorio, vol. i. p. 1—3. Late, al. * 
94 Biogr. Dict. vol. vi. Art. Goen. Preface, p. 9, 10. 
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The courage, which was exerted by Gama, and Albuquerque, was 
of no common deſcription; and the voyages to parts of the earth, 
ſo diſtant, and ſo little known, were, in themſelves, attended with 
every poſſible hazard and renunciation. It is not without com- 
miſeration, that we read of the multitude of ſhips, and men, who 
periſhed by ſhipwreck, famine, and tempeſts, during the firſt fiſty 
years ſubſequent to the paſſage round the Cape of Good Hope. Of 
three veſſels, which Vaſco de Gama commanded, in 1497, only one 
returned to Liſbon ; and the equipage of the ſquadron, which had 
originally amounted to one hundred and ſeventy perſons, was di- 
miniſhed to fifty-five ”. Cabral, who ſucceeded him, in 1500, was 

ſtill more unfortunate. Before he reached the Cape Verd iſlands, he 
miſſed one veſſel, of which no tidings were ever received. Four 


others periſhed in a moment, between the coaſt of Braſil and Africa, 


in conſequence of a ſudden ſtorm. Not a ſingle individual eſcaped 
and among the number loſt, was the celebrated Bartholomew Diaz, 
who, under John the Second's reign, firſt attained to the Cape which 
forms the ſouthern extremity of Africa, though he did not double 


that promontory ”*.' In the next year, 1501, Gonſalvo Coello expe- 
rienced a ſimilar calamity. Four of his fix ſhips periſhed miſerably, 
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wh hes 


3 
1574 
Dangers of 
the naviga- 
tion to India. 


with their crews, before he reached Brafil”. Vincent Soldre was 


loſt, with all his treaſures, in 1503, near the ſtraits of Babelmandel. 
He diſippared, without any intelligence being ever obtained. of his 
fate. Such, likewiſe, was the lot of Francis Albuquerque, and 
Nicholas Ooello in the following year, upon their return home from 


Cochin ** Gama, i in his third voyage, in 1 $24, when the paſſage 
muſt have been better known, aw. t three of his vellels founder, or un 
Foy regs: 


ee * Oforio, vol. 1. ; „ Lata, vol. i . 17. Oe, 0. | 
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dergo ſhipwreck, before he reached India. Edward Meneſes, who 


L—— preceded Gama in the government of the eee affairs in Aſia, 


1571 


Impediments 
to the con- 
queſt of In- 
India. 


and his brother, Louis Meneſes, were both loſt, in returning to Eu- 


rope. It would be endleſs to recount the miſeries and diſaſters 
which the firſt adventurers underwent, and the many ſpecies of ca- 
lamity which they ſuſtained, or to which they became victims. 
Nor was the conqueſt of India a leſs hazardous and daring atchieve- 
ment, than its diſcovery and navigation. The Portugueze com- 
manders did not find that country in the ſituation of Peru and 
Mexico, when invaded by the Spaniards. The Samorin, the kings 
of Ormus, Cambay, Viſiapour, and Malacca, were powerful, and 
highly civilized princes. They pofleſſed fire-arms, artillery, and a 
degree of military diſcipline. They had large veſlels, far ſuperior in 
ſize and dimenſions to thoſe of Portugal. If their own ſubjects were 


not, in general, a martial people, they ſupplied the defect by employing 


mercenary auxiliaries, who fought with determined courage, and 
great ſkill. Turks, Patans, Arabs, and Abyflinians, compoſed a 


principal part of the armies of the Aſiatic ſovereigns. The Malays 


were a perſidious and deſperate enemy, difficult to vanquiſh, and 


more difficult to retain in ſubjection. Venice furniſhed the Samorin 


with engineers, and perſons verſed in the practice of managing artil- 


lery. The Portugueze themſelves had no ſooner arrived in India, 
than they deſerted from their ſtandards, joined the firſt prince who 
offered protection or reward, and ſoon inſtructed them in the know- 


ledge of war, as praQtiſed by their own countrymen. Albuquerque 
made ſome examples of theſe renegadoes, calculated to ſtrike terror. 


$everities ex- All who were taken priſoners at the ſurrender of Benaſterin, in 1523, 
— were, after being expoſed to the inſults of the people, deprived of 


their noſes, ears, their right hands, and the thumb of the left hand. 
In this deplorable condition, he ſent them home priſoners to Por- 


| 4% Lakitau, ve pe ab; 323 Ibid. p. 52+ 
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tugal . When he had taken polleſlion of Ormus, in 1515; he diſ- 
covered that ſeven Portugueze ſoldiers had paſſed over to the Arabs. 
He cauſed them to be purſued, brought back, and burnt alive in the 
fame boat which had ſerved them to effect their eſcape . Yet, theſe, 
and other equally ſevere puniſhments, infſicted on them by ſubſe- 
quent viceroys, could not cure the evil. 

Greater intrepidity or reſources were never, ES SE and, in 
the hiſtory of any country, than were evinced by the generals and 
commanders who conquered India. Almeyda, Albuquerque, and 
Caſtro, obtained the moſt ſignal victories, under every diſadvantage. 
The defence of Cochin by Edward Pacheco, may rank with the moſt 
illuſtrious exploits of the conſular ages of Rome. The two ſieges 
of Diu have immortalized the names of Sylveira and Maſcaregnas : 
that of Goa covered Ataide with equal glory. The Portugueze 
ſeemed to perform exploits above the powers of man; and in per- 
uſing the narrations tranſmitted of them by the contemporary 
writers, we may conceive ourſelves among the paladines of romance. 


PEI and 
reſources of 
the Portu- 


gue ze. 


No effort was above their ſtrength, or fortitude, or perſeverance, 


when impelled by honour, and the ſervice of their country. To eite 
examples, would be to tranſcribe the whole hiſtory of that period: 
they occur in every page. Mendoza, governor of Ormus, being 
anxious to tranſmit accounts to the court, of his ſituation, and of the 
poſture of affairs in Afia, in 1528; | Anthony Terniec voluntarily 
offered to undertake to carry diſpatches acroſs the unknown deſerts, 
which divide Baſſora from the coaſt of Paleſtine, and to reach Liſbon 
dy the way of the Mediterranean. He traverſed the great deſert on 
a dromedary, accompanied only with one Arab as a guide, and ſteer- 
ing by a compaſs. After encountering every ſpecies of danger, he 
executed his commiſſion, embarked from Tripoli in Syria, and land- 


Examples of” | 
them. 


Terniec's 
paſſage acroſY 
the 


deſert. 


ing in Italy, got ſafe to Portugal. However familiar the preſent cen- 


tury is become with this paſſage, it was then regarded as almoſt impoſ- 
194 Oſorio, vol. ii. p. 87, 88. og Laktan vol. 3 p, $15 536 
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ſible ; and Terniec was long an object of wonder to his countrymen, 


3 who followed him in crouds, to hear the relation of his adventures I 


1574+ 
Voyage of 
Botello, 


Exp'oit of 
Caraſco. 


Bold as that undertaking may be conſidered, it was eclipſed by ano- 


ther of Diego Botello; who, after the ceſſion of Diu to Acugna, in 


1536, ſet ſail from the harbour of the place, with a determination to 
carry to John the Third the firſt news of the acquiſition, and to an- 
ticipate all other intelligence. It can ſcarcely be credited, that the 
galley in which he undertook to effect the voyage, was only twenty- 
two feet in length, twelve in breadth, and ſix in heighth. He had 


on board five Portugueze, and ſome ſlaves, who were ignorant of his 


intention; but, partly by force, and partly by promiſes, he prevailed 


on them to proceed. During the paſſage, in conſequence of continu- 


ally exerting his voice to enforce obedience, or to conduct the boat, 
he was ſeized with ſuch a total extinction of ſpeech, that, for fourteen 


days, he could only iſſue his directions in writing. A mutiny having 


taken place among his little crew, he ſteered the galley himſelf; 


| paſſed the Cape of Good Hope; touched at the illands of the Azores, 


in the midſt of the Atlantic; and at length, entered the Tagus in 

ſafety, bringing the earlieſt information of the event, which ſpread 
univerſal joy over the whole kingdom. It may be juſtly doubted, 
* whether in the preſent age, when navigation has attained to ſo high a 


point of perfection, and with all the aſſiſtance of ſcience, any greater 


inſtance of nautical ſkill, intrepidity, and ſucceſs, can be adduced. 


This fortunate temerity cauſed, however, no little alarm in the court, 


from the inconteſtible evidence which it bore to the poſſibility of tra- 
verſing the immenſe ocean between Europe and India, in ſo ſmall a 
veſſel. To conceal as much as poſſible, the knowledge of the fact 
from all foreigners, Botello's galley was burnt by order of the king; 
and he himſelf, after performing ſo unparalleled a voyage, Was Jong 
left to languiſh, unrewarded "”. | 
Lopez Caraſco, in 1569, being in a ſhip, on board of which were 
only forty ſailors, was ſurrounded by the fleet of the king of Acheen, 


306 La Clede, vol. i. p. 677, 678. my Lafitau, vol. ii. p. 410380. 
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enemy had above a hundred fail; and it was eaſy for Caraſco to 3 
avoid them; but, he diſdained flight, and prepared immediately for 


battle. During three days he ſuſtained the attacks of the whole 
fleet, and beat off ſeveral of the gallies which attempted to board his 
veſſel. After diſabling or ſinking near forty of the king of Acheen's 
ſhips, and killing a vaſt number of his troops, they retreated ; and 
Caraſco arrived ſafely at Malacca '**, The Portugueze commanders 
never accepted any terms, however honourable, or advantageous : like 
the Spartans, at Thermopylæ, they either conquered, or died upon 
their poſt. During above ſeventy years after the arrival of Gama in the 
Indies, no inſtance occurs of a ſurrender by capitulation. The firſt 
example was that of George de Caſtro, in 1574. After gallantly de- 
fending the fortreſs of Challe near Callicut, for a conſiderable time, 


againſt the utmoſt efforts of the Samorin, he was prevailed on by 
the entreaties of his wife, and by the advice of his officers, to capitu- 


late, before any breach had been effected. For this act of baſeneſs, 


or timidity, he was afterwards qty on a ſcaffol@' in » the . of 


Goa, at the age of fourſcore years 


1577 


Many of the viceroys, or governors, 1 under Emanuel and She 


John the Third, practiſed the moſt difintereſted virtue, and were 
ſuperior to every temptation of a ſordid nature. At the deceaſe of 


in nces of 
tue and 
difintereſieds 


neſs, 


Henry de Meneſes, in 1526, only a hundred ducats were found in 1.cces. 


'his coffers ;' and his relations were under a neceſſity of borrowing 
the money requiſite ro defray the expences of his funeral When 
frequently importuned by his friends, to pay ſome' attention to his 
private concerns, he replied, © If I live, the king, my maſter; will 

give me bread: if I die, he will extend his pity to my children 


Nugno d'Acugna, who occupied the high ſituation of governor ge- Acugnas. 


neral during ten years, and who might Have amaſſed: immenſe: trea- 


10% La Clede, vol. ii. p. 202, 203. Lafitau, vol. ii. 8 
% Lafitau, vol. ii. p. 667, and p. 676. 
* Ibid. p. 9395. La Clede, * i. p. 67. 
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offer” Sb fares, expired poor; and when dying, proteſted, that he had not in 
his poſſeſſion any thing belonging to, or taken from another, except 


1574. 


Galvan. 


| This e- countrymen· 


stephen de 
Gama. 


fix or ſeven pieces of the gold coin of ſultan Badur, which he had 
preſerved on account of the delicacy of the ny in order to preſent 
them to the king his maſter 


The virtue of Anthony Galvan, who was ſent. - governor to the 


Maolucca iflands by Acugna, is ſtill more uncommon, and may 


vie with that of Phocion, or of Cincinnatus. The delays which 
were purpoſely framed to prevent his departure from Cochin, be- 


ing highly prejudicial to the intereſts of the crown of Portugal; and 
the want of pecuniary funds ſerving for a pretext to detain him, he 


employed his whole private fortune, which was very ample, in the 
equipment of veſſels, to carry him to his deſtination. He even ſold 
his plate and furniture, to ſupply the remaining deficiency. During 
the period that he governed the Moluccas, order, juſtice, and bene- 
volence characterized all his actions. Yet, this exemplary and gene- 
rous perſon, who merited ſo highly of his country and of his ſove- 


reign, found all ears and hearts cloſed againſt him, when he returned 


poor to Liſbon. To the diſgrace of Portugal, Galvan was reduced 


to ſeek an aſylum, in a public hoſpital of the capital; where, during 


fourteen years, he continued to attend on the ſick, as the only means 
of ſubſiſtence, without ever e the ſlighteſt aſſiſtance from his 


When Stephen de Gama . the . government of 
India, he immediately cauſed an exact inventory to. be made of 
all his effects; in order, by that means, to evince that he did not 
either wiſh, or intend to augment his fortune, at the expence of the 


State. Alfonſo de Souſa having ſoon after ſuperceded him, Gama, 


previous to his embarkation for Europe, ordered a new eſtimate of 
his property to be completed; by which it appeared, that he had 
expended a very conſiderable part of it for the king's ſervice . 


112 Lafitau, vol. ii. p. 284—296, #12 Thid, p. 222—234, and p · 286. 
740 Ibid, p. 294. and p. 319. . John 
, ohn 


John de Caſtro, vieeroy of India, covered with glory, acquired by © H A F. 
the greateſt victories, declared on his death-bed, that, having, on 
account of the public neceſſities, contributed, or advanced every john de Cas. 
e thing belonging to himſelf, he was even deſtitute of common neceſ- * 

« faries; that he had not the means wherewith to purchaſe a pullet, 

« which his phyſicians had ordered him; and that he muſt call on 

the State to ſupply him with food, during the ſhort time that he 

might fill remain alive '**,” It is difficult to parallel, and impoſſi- 

ble to exceed theſe ſublime inſtances of at _— the 

moſt illuſtrious characters of antiquity. | 

But while we pay the juſt tribute of praiſe and: ren uch Crimes and 

exemplary diſplays of virtue, it would degrade the truth of hiſtory, —— 

if we were to conceal, that they were contraſted with equal vices and 

crimes. The Portugueze ſeemed to conſider India as belonging to 

themſelves excluſively, from the inſtant of its diſcovery ;' though 

they were compelled to aſſume the language of entreaty, in order 

more effeQually to become tyrants. Even to the king of Cochin, Tyranny. 

who, from their firſt arrival, adhered to them inflexibly, and in- 

curred every hazard by his attachment, they behaved with ingratitude 

and injuſtice. Towards thoſe princes, who ventured to oppoſe or 

impede their eſtabliſhment, they acted with relentleſs violence, and 

obdurate cruelty. Too many proofs of this aſſertion, are furniſhed Cruelty. 

by their own writers. Many of them are ſhocking to humanity, and * 


lence, com- 


call for execration. Vaſco de Gama, on his ſecond voyage, in 1502, my 
met with the © Meeris, near the coaſt of Malabar ; a very large Gama. 
veſſel, belonging to the ſultan of Egypt, bound from Calicut to 
Mocha. He inſtantly attacked her, and plundered her cargo, which 

Was exceedingly valuable. Having then ſelected, from among the 
exew and paſſengers, twenty children, whom he deſtined for a mo- 
naſtic life, in the convent of the Virgin, at Belem, near Liſbon; he 
proceeded to fink the ſhip itſelf, with near three hundred perſons on 
board. Not being able to effect it ſo ſpeedily as he deſired, he had 

* Lafitau, vol. i. p. 415-418... La Clede, vol. ii. p. 10, 11. 4 
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the dekarity to ſet fire to the veſlel, and to conſume in the Gaines 
theſe innocent and unfortunate victims. On his approach to Calicut, 
finding that the Samorin would not enter into ſuch terms of ac- 


commodation as he had propoſed, he cauſed fifty fiſhermen, whom 


he had captured off the harbour, to be hanged. After the execu- 
tion, performed in fight of their countrymen on the ſhore, he or- 
dered the hands and feet to be cut off from the dead bodies; and 


having collected them on a raft, he took advantage of the tide, to 


ſet them afloat, and tranſport them to land. Oforio ſcarcely ex- 


preſſes any condemnation of this laſt act of atrocity, which he coldly 
attributes to the admiral's reſentment of the Samorin's duplicity *”. 


Even Albuquerque himſelf is not exempt from the imputation of 


Enormities of 
Goez, 


great ſeverity, towards the inhabitants of Ormus, and on other occa- 
lions. Goez, who commanded a veſſel in the fleet of Laurence 
Almeyda, in 1506, being on the coaſt of Malabar, and ſeparated 


from the reſt of the fleet, fell in with a ſhip, the captain of which 
produced a paſſport from Britto, governor of Cannanore. Confid- 
ing in its protection, he attempted no reſiſtance ; but Goez, ſtimu- 
lated by avarice and rapacity, affected to doubt its authenticity, or to 


regard it as extorted by compulſion. Under theſe pretences, he 
firſt plundered the veſſel, and next proceeded to ſew up the crew 
in the ſails: he then threw them into the ſea, and ſunk the ſhip 


with his cannon. Though this action, committed with deliberate 
cruelty on defenceleſs men, failing under the ſafeguard of Portugal, 
was equally deteſtable and impolitic ; and though the inhabitants of 
Cannanore, driven to madneſs by the ſight of the dead bodies which 


floated to the ſhore, immediately roſe, and laid ſiege to the citadel ; 


yet Almeyda, then viceroy, no otherwiſe puniſhed Goez, than by 
depriving him of his commiſſion, and N ** him his 
future friendſhip | 


115 Oſorio, vol. i. p. 131, 132. and p. 133. Lafitau, vol, i. p · 171, 172, and 173. 
Neuville, vol, it. p. 93, and 94. | 
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productions, were objects of the higheſt attention to the croẽww . 


of Portugal, exhibited a continual ſcene of oppreſſion and enormi- a 1 | 


ties. Aerio, king of the iſland of Ternate, was twice ſent to Goa, dies pradiſed 


n the Mo- 


loaded with irons, by the governors ; and twice. conducted back 2 


to his dominions with honour, by order of the viceroy, John de 
Caſtro. In 1557, Edward de Sa was ſent to command in Ternate. 
He ſeized on Acrio, his aunt, and brother, and having chained- them 
to a cannon in the citadel, he forbad any ſuſtenance to be given 
them. The indignation of the Portugueze, and of the natives, 
obliged him to relax from this ſavage order ; and he then attempted 
to poiſon them, but ineffectually. After retaining Aerio eighteen 
months in priſon, he was releaſed, and reinſtated in his dignity by 
the Portugueze themſelves ; who, by a juſt retribution, depoſed de 


Sa, and threw him into the confinement, from which they had de- - 


mw 


livered the captive king Lopez Meſquita, who ſucceeded to the 
place of Edward de Sa, ſurpaſſed him in profligacy-and- barbarity. 
His nephew, Alfonſo Pimentel, with his own hand, murdered 


Aſſaſſination 


Aerio, by ſtabbing him in three places, with a poniard. The crime of Aerio. 


was aggravated by the circumſtance of the king's being unarmed, and 
having come to juſtify himſelf to the governor, for ſome pretended 
infractions of treaty. Aerio, expiring, exclaimed to his aſſaſſins, 
Why do you thus kill the moſt faithful vaſſal of the king, my lord, 
and your maſter?” He had been, during thirty-five years, and not- 
withſtanding a thouſand injuries, conſtantly attached to Portugal. 
Meſquita even refuſed his body to the tears and ſupplications of his 
queen and daughters: he cauſed it to be cut in pieces, put into a cheſt, 
and thrown into the ſea. It is only juſt to add, that John the Third 
was no ſooner informed of theſe crimes, than he ordered Meſquita to 
be transferred in chains to Ternate, there to ſuffer the puniſhment of a 
public and i 1gnominious « death. The veſſel, which carried him from 


_ 37 La Clede, vol. ii. p. 34. Lafitau, yol. ii, p. 452456, 
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CHAP. Malaces, being attacked and taken near the iſland of Java, buſes 
—= periſhed, fighting deſperately, though loaded with heavy irons 


His exceſſes, and thoſe of the preceding governors of Ternate, 1 
alienated the natives, that they, in the courſe of a few years, drove 
the Portugueze out of all the Molucca iſlands. 

Another Meſquita, being in command of a ſquadron, a ted 
to act againſt the Samorin of Calicut, in 1562, renewed — 
of Goez, almoſt in the ſame place, in the vicinity of re. 
Having captured, at different times, twenty-four veſſels of the enemy, 
he ſunk them, and afterwards deliberately put to death, the crews. 
Some, he beheaded; others, he hanged; and many of them he cauſed 
to be ſewn up in the ſails of their own ſhips, and thrown to the 
waves. Far from inflicting any exemplary puniſhment on Meſquita, 
the Count de Redondo, then viceroy, in reply to the Samorin's 
We ee anſwered coolly and inſultingly, that hey were diſ- 

obedient ſubjects, vho had committed the acts in queſtion, and that 
he might take, and puniſh them, if he could. The dagger, or 
poiſon, were frequently, and avowedly, adminiſtered by the gover- 
nors, and officers, to ſuch perſons as they either dreaded, or could. 
not otherwiſe vanquiſh. During the time of Manuel de Lima's 
government of Ormus, in 1548, an Abyſſinian, by name Abdalla, re- 
volted, intercepted the Portugueze commerce in the gulf of Perſia, 
and ſpread terror over the whole adjoining country. Lima, having 
ineffectually attempted to reduce this rebel by foree of arms, had re- 
courſe to a Gallician, who undertook to aſfaſſinate him in his camp, 
for a ſtipulated recompence. He performed the ſervice, and received. 
the reward promiſed; nor was any diſapprobation expreſſed by 
Garcia de Sa, or Cabral, who then governed India, at the public com 
miſſion of ſo baſe a crime. Louis de Ataide, when viceroy himſelf, 
did not ſcruple to cauſe Cutial, admiral of the Samorin's fleet, and 
who had been taken priſoner by the chance of war, in a naval en- 


1. La Clede, vol. ii. p. 197, and p. 205, n Lafitau, vol. ii. p. 584, 585. 


Sage ment, 


206, Lafitau, vol. ii. p. 457-462. 120 Ibid. p. 420, 421. 
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gagement, to be poiſoned at Goa, in 1571. The bravery and high CHA P. 
reputation of Cutial, were his only faults, and proved fatal to him 
It muſt be owned, that it was not thus the Romans, under the "OB 
Emilii, and the Scipios, ſubjected their enemies. 

Goa preſented continually the melancholy ſpectacle of Aſiatic mel 
princes, conducted in chains to the feet of the viceroys, demanding — — 
redreſs for wrongs committed, which they rarely obtained. As early as G 
the year 1515, the great Albuquerque, deſirous to retain Torun Sha, 
king of Ormus, in continual dependency and. apprehenſion, cauſed. 
fifteen princes of the royal b who had been deprived of their 
eyes, to be tranſported to Goa, with their: wives: and families 
During ſome years, they were- liberally maintained at the public ex- 
pence, and treated with humanity.. But, before 1540, the ſurvivors: 
were fallen into a condition ſo abject, that one of them conſtantly ſat 
under a tree, demanding, alms in theſe words: Give charity to a 
4 poor prince, whoſe eyes have only been put out, in order to de 
6 prive him ef his dominions Mahmud, king of Ormus, Who Treatmens of 
had been conducted in irons to Goa, under the government of 8 


Ormus.. 


Nugno d Acugna, pleaded. his own cauſe, in 1544, before Alfonſo, de 
Souſa, and the ſupreme,council of the Indies. He declared, that 
the Portugueze had -progeeded to ſuch. ,extremities of violence 
againſt him, as to tear out the hair of his heard, to throw his. 
< turban on the ground, and even to tie him down, under the falſe 
„ pretence ef bis being inſane.” . Souſa, .cqually convinced of bis 
innocence and ſanity of mind, cauſed. him to be ſent. to his capital, 
with honour. But, in doing this apparent act of juſtice, he com- 
mitted a no leſs cruel outrage on the unhappy prince. Previous to his: 
embarkation and: return, he compelled, Mahmud to reſign all his 
rights of independant ſovereignty; and, by an authentic, jaſtrument, 
to make over his revemue to the crown of Portugal, i in, diſcharge af 


* Lafitau,.vol. ii. p. 654, 655. 
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Cc H r. debts pretended to be due by him to John the Third, his liege lord. 
2 As a compenſation for the loſs of his revenues, the debt was declared 
7 ts be expunged, and a certain annual eftabliſhment was fixed for his 
future ſupport ***. The hiſtory of the Engliſh in Bengal, as well as 
in other parts of Indoſtan, within the laſt twenty years, may furniſh 
too ſtriking a ſimilarity to the conduct of the Portugueze, in many 
_ particulars, After theſe renunciations, Mahmud was allowed to reviſit 
Ormus; but, no ſooner was he arrived, than his perſecutors, who had 
inſulted and ſent him priſoner to Goa, adminiſtered poiſon to him, 
of which he died. No puniſhment was inflicted, nor even enquiry 
made, into the authors of ſo execrable a crime. } 


— A petty prince, in the neighbęurhood of Cochin, on the coaſt of 
enormity, Malabar, whom the Portugueze diſtinguiſhed by the name of “ the 
Pepper King,” from the great quantity of that ſpice which was 
produced in his territories, having incenſed Francis de Sylva, go- 

vernor of the citadel of Cochin, periſhed in a ſtill more lamentable 

manner. He, and all his wives, were burnt in their own palace, 

by Sylva; not being able to effect their eſcape, before they were 
ſurrounded with the flames. This event happened. under the go- 
vernment of Cabral, in 1 549. The women and children were 
generally maſſacred, whenever a place was entered by ſtorm. Num- 

berleſs inſtances might be cited of this kind. At the ſack of Tatta, 

on the banks of the Indus, by Peter Barretto, in 1555, beſides eight 

thouſand perſons, who were put to the ſword, even the . found 

Rapacity of in the city were involved in the undiſtinguiſhing carnage. The 
Dee viceroys. rapacity of the viceroys and inferior officers, was not leſs acm, 
than their cruelty. The kings of Ormus, Cannanore, and Cochin, 

groaned beneath intolerable vexations and oppreſſions. Even the 

the ſanctity of religion afforded no protection; and the Hindoo 


Pagodas were plundered and violated by the * wherever 


234 8 vol. ii. p. 332—334 125 Lafitau, vol. ii. p. 536, 537. 
325 Ibid. p. 426—428. their 
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their ſituation expoſed them to attack. The court of Liſbon, though 
at- firſt, from a ſpirit of bigotry, it encouraged theſe enormities, at- 


_ tempted afterwards to reſtrain them; and expreſſed ſtrong condemn- 


ation of the principle, which dictated ſuch profanations. Alfonſo 
de Norogna, during his viceroyalty, in 1552 and 1553, committed 
extortions upon the princes of Cotta, Columbo, and Ceitavaca, in the 
iſland of Ceylon, ſo exorbitant and accumulated, that the com- 


plaints of thoſe wretched ſovereigns reached the ears of John 


the Third. Norogna was * to make reſtitution; but, no other- 
wile puniſhed 7. 

To the wanton abuſe of power, and the cravings of : avarice, was 
unhappily joined a third paſſion, frequently more violent, ſan- 
guinary, and deſtructive, than the two former; religious zeal. 
It operated with unreſtrained influence, from the higheſt to the 
loweſt orders ; and with greater force, becauſe it was regarded by 
them as a virtue. India was no ſooner conquered, than every part of 


the country was inundated! with monks of St. Francis and St. Do- 


minic. The Jeſuits, under Francis Xavier, followed, in 1542. That 
intrepid zealot came out to Goa, in the fleet of Alfonſo de Souſa, 
with the dignity of Apoſtolic Nuntio . After rapidly viſiting al- 
moſt all the countries of Aſia, from Guzurat to the Philippine 
iſlands, in order to propagate the catholic faith; he expired, as he 
was on the point of landing in the empire of China, 


CHAP. 
. 
— 


by 


1574 


— 


Religious 


Catherine, queen regent of Portugal under the minority of Sebaſ- 8 


tian, obtained a bull from Paul the Fourth, occupying the chair 

of St. Peter in 1559, by which Goa was erected into an archbiſhop- 

rick ; _ which ſee, Cochin and Malacca were declared ſuffra- 

gans. Biſhops were even ſent into Abyſſinia, by the deſire of 

John the Third; and miſſionaries penetrated into the interior pro- 

vinces of that barbarous and unknown country, where they excited 
127 Lafitau, vol. ii. p. 492—505, and 122 Lafitau, vol. ii. p. 320324. 


P. 335—337, and p. 425, 426. 229 Ibid. p. 563. 
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by A f. Wbubles; and were either maſſacred, ot died miſerably . Tho 4 
tres iGtion was not formally eſtabliſhed at Goa, before 1548 ; but 


1574- 


Eſtabliſhment 


Tpirit and genius preceded its regular introduction. Under — | 


_ the i 7 ge Souſa, i in 1 544. A Jew phyſician, who refuſed to be converted to 


Number of 
converts. 


the Chriſtian faith, was publicly burnt in that city, by a low fire 
The obſtinacy of one unhappy man was, however, amply compen- 
ſated, by the multitudes of Perſians, Hindoos, and Malays, who em- 
braced chriſtianity. Ormus ſwarmed with proſelytes The 
prince of Tannor, on the Malabar coaſt; came to Goa, in 1349; 
and was ſolemnly baptized, with the utmoſt pomp and public de- 


monſtrations of feltivity '*. The king of Candy, in the iſland of 


Ceylon, had previouſly declared his deſire to be received into the 
boſom of the church, and had ſent an embaſſy for the purpoſe, to 


John de Caſtro, then viceroy. But, his ſincerity was exceedingly 


queſtioned; becauſe he demanded the aſſiſtance of a- military force, 


as the price of his converſion. His ſubſequent eonduct proved, that 


he only made it a pretence, to conceal his hoſtile purpoſes; for no 


ſooner was the body of traops, which he obtained, arrived near'his 


capital, than he attacked, and endeavoured to cut them in pieces 


If the Portugueze had contented themſelves with receiving voluntary 
proſelytes, or with attempting to inculcate on the natives the truths of 


but, their zeal knew no limits, and reſpected no obligations, The 
-Hindoos were compelled to renounce their religion, by menaces of 
death; and captives, taken in war, were immediately converted by 
the ſword. It can fcarcely, therefore, be matter of furprize, that, 


chriſtianity, they would have been entitled to the higheſt applauſe ; 


aided by thoſe weapons, nothing could reſiſt the Progreſ of the 


eatholic religion. 


Such are ſome of the reflexions which occur, e 


"hiſtory of this period; and ſuch appear to have been the Portugueze 


330 Lafitau, vol. ii. p. 56457 t> 225 Lafitau, vol. ii. 7. 46 439. 
* Ibid, p. 343. bid. p. 440443 
* "Ibid. p. 435, 436. | by 
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ol the ſixteenth century, The diſcovery, and conqueſt of ſo many eng: 
rich and commercial provinces of Aſia, opened a new theatre for.! 


the diſplay and exerciſe of the moſt. heroic virtues, and of the moſt 
deſtructive vices. The former do not excite admiration more forci- 
bly, than the latter inſpire deteſtation and diſguſt : the impartial- 
ity of truth-demands, that both ſhould be held up kn their proper. 
and genuine colours. It is, however, in itſelf, a portion of time; 
ſtrongly diſcriminated: from that, which either preceded, or fol- 
lowed it; and muſt ever be regarded as pregnant with events highly 
deſerving commemoration, and as containing matter peculiarly cu. 


rious and inſtructive to poſterity. 
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bunu fate of Taly, in the middle of he ms: en 
vieto of the biftory of Savoy, from the acceſſion to the death — 

. the Third. Reign of Emanuel Philibert to abe year 1 tees: ef 


mme Wee 1 Ain 


E HAP, JTALY, about the middle of the ae century, np ag in 

many of its great ſubdiviſions, nearly the ſame aſpect, which it 

— „ now wears, Savoy was ſubject to its dukes; who were then, as they 

8 ſtill continue to be, the guardians of the Alps, from their being in 

tur. poſſeſſion of the principal defiles in that range of mountains: and 

conſequently, they could either greatly impede, or facilitate, the en- 

try of any foreign enemy; peculiarly, of the French. | 

Es Venice, and Genoa, occupied almoſt the ſame portion of Lam- 

| bardy, which they ſtill hold; and the ſame tract of ſea coaſt, along 

the Adriatic, and Mediterranean ſeas. Milan was then ſubje&ed to 

Spain, by the extinction of the family of Sforza; as it now is, to the 

houſe of Auſtria. Parma belonged to the houſe of Farneſe; Ferrara, 

and Modena, to a branch of that of Eſte. Advancing ſouth, beyond 
the Apennines, Florence, after many fluctuations and changes of go- 

vernment, had ſubmitted to Coſmo de Medicis; who, ſome years after- 

wards, received from the ſovereign pontiff, Pius the Fifth, the title, 

fill borne by the preſent poſſeſſors, of Great Duke of Tuſcany. 

The patrimony of the church, though ſomewhat inferior in extent to 

its actual boundaries, obeyed the biſhop of Rome. The moſt ma- 

terial difference in the political map of Italy, as it then exiſted, com- 
Pared with that which it now exhibits ; was, that the two kingdoms 
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of Naples and Sicily, which in this century have been revived an 15 is 


re- united in a collateral branch of the houſe of Bourbon, were then 
comprehended among the numerotis provinces of the Spaniſh 
monarchy, and adminiſtered by viceroys, ſent from Madrid. Man- 
tua, in that age, was governed by the family of Gonzaga; as Fer- 
rara was, by that of Eſte. Thoſe duchies have fince been ſwal- 
lowed up; the former, withiu the laſt eighty years, in the houſe of 
Auſtria; the latter, befote the cloſe of the ſixteenth century, in the 

papal dominions. The inferior princes and republics of Italy, were 
too feeble and inſignificant, to merit attention or enumeration. Sar- 
dinia was included in the dependencies of Spain. Corſica obeyed 
the Genoeſe,, We. ſhall Nw theſe. Millan: elf and ow 
with, Savoye een g. Kn upzlon bid bas l 10992140] 
1 V wp bt; 
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e <a of Charles the Third; tit A Lilia} 2 15. 
| of that! dückyy becomes” entiüed 6 attentien, or ittiplicated in the Iz 


wars, negotiations; and general policy of Europe. By the deatli of 
his elder brother, Philibert the Second, without iſſue, Charles ſlugs . Third. 


ceeded to his'dominions, at the age of elghtgen' years. His territo- ' 
ries? though not ehtenfive; were yet confiderable from their poſi- 
non; "and" chat impbrtante was augmented by the circumſtance of 


Louis the Twelfth; then Eng of France, being engaged, throughout 


his whole reign; in continual attempts to conquer, or to retain the 
duchy of Man; the only acceſs to which, lay throiigh Savoy and 
Piedmont.” Beſides this circumiſtance, peculiar to the time, ſeveral 
provirices, not at preſent ſubjected to the dukes of Savoy, were then 


ineluded in their patrimonial inheritance. Brefle, and Bugey, now a Extent of ter 
part of Franee # the cities'of Geneva and Laafanne, as well as All that ny. 


beautiful tract of country; extending along tlie northern bank of the 
lake of Geneva, denominated the * Pays de Vaud, formed-a part of 
his dominions. During the firſt ten years of his reign, Charles not only 

| uy e ſecured 


186 
CHAP. 


3 ſpect and conſideration from foreign powers. He joined in the ce- 


1504—1515. 


1516—1519. 
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ſecured the tranquillity of his ſubjects, but, bier « dvd ths 


lebrated league of Cambray, againſt Venice; aided Louis the Twelfth, 
on his various expeditions into the Milaneſe, and We 855 an eminent 
place in the friendſhip of that,monarch *, 

The acceſſion of Francis the Firſt to the crown of Prams, ap- 
peared to cement the union of Charles with a prince, who ſtood in ſo 
near a degree of conſanguinity with him; Louiſa of Savoy, his ſiſter, 
being mother to the new king. But, it was from this quarter, that 
he was deſtined to receive the greateſt injuries, and to experience the 
moſt humiliating mortifications. Though he had aſſiſted Francis, 
and furniſhed him with men, proviſions, and artillery, before the 
battle of Marignan, and had conſequently been highly mſtramental 
towards obtaining the victory gained over the Swiſs by the French at 
that place ; yet, theſe obligations were ſoon obliterated. On very 
flight and vague pretences, the king declared war on him; and 
was only reſtrained by the ſpirited, remonſtrances of the Swiſs can- 
tons, which were accompanied with, menaces, from 8 and 


| invading Savoy *. 


| 1520=1533- . 


War between 
Francis the 
Firſt, and 


The death A SA ndoes enen 
nis grandſon, Charles of Auſtria, King of Spain, to the imperial throne ; 


e ee. two events, which took place in the following year, opened a new ſcene 
Fifth. 


in Europe, and placed the duke of Savoy in a ſituation. of infinite 
peril and delicacy. Hoſtilities ſoon commenced between Francis and 
the young emperor 3 and although the theatre of the war was, at firſt, 
principally i in the Netherlands, yet, it was ſpeedily transferred to Italy. 
All the pretenſions of Louis, the Twelfth, to the dutchy of Milan, 


| had devolved to his ſucceſſor, who prepared to enforce them in per- 
Van ſon. Diſſatisfied with the condu of his generals, the king of France 


invaded the Milaneſe, at, che head of a powerful army ; and DOS 


* Guichenon, Hire d ls Maiſon de Savoye, fa, vol. K res, 
8 eee N 997 SIO i 


yielded 


nne „ 


yielded kin ies batte, ddt hls Ann while he, at the cn, AP. 
fame time, affected, and endeavoured to obſerve a rigid neutrality, Tu FR 
Francis was vanquiſhed at Pavia, and carried a priſoner to Madrid. 333. 
In this ſtate of depreſſion, the duke of Savoy exerted; his utmoſt 

efforts, combined with thoſe of Louiſa, his ſiſter, queen regent of 

France, to progure the king's releaſe ; and he took the ſame mo- 

derate and active part im the negotiations; which preceded and pro- 

duced the treaty of Cambray, not many years afterwards. Services, ſo: 

reiterated, and fo diſintereſted, ſeemed to-preclude the apprehenſion of 

any attack from a ſovereign, connected with him by blood and friend 

ip. But, many ſubjects of diſcontent: were gradually generating Cauſesof the 
between che two princes, which terminated i in ſeparation and hofti- — ouh 
lity, Charles had entered into ties of marriage · and of policy, with: 2 
the emperor. He had eſpouſed Beatrix, daughter of Emanuel, king 

of Portugal, and ſiſter to the empreſs, Iſabella, wife of Charles the 

Fifth. He had ſent his eldeſt ſon, Louis, prince of Piedmont, into 

Spain, there to be educated. He had received from his imperial 
majeſty, the donation of the county of Aſtr; renewed: z genera 
treaty of friendſhip with him; and had refuſed to give up the caſtle © © 
of Nice to pope Clement the Seventh, for the- Purpoſe of an inter- 

view between that pontiff and the king of France. Such multiplied 

cauſes of alienation ſunk deep into the mind of Francis, who only 

waited for x proper un to make the duke — the utmoſt . | 
of his reſentment. _ 
--While the ſtorm rapended* fro hag quarter; a nee — 
which Charles was ſcarcely leſs ſenſible, befel him in another part of — ; 
Ris dominiens. The city of Geneva, over which the preciſe extent e 
of his power and rights of ſovereignty had always been involved in 
ſome obſcurity and doubt; after contracting am alliance of confrater- 
nity with the two cantons of Bern and Friburg, expelled” jits- 


biſhop. _ of doctrines of Luther, which were diffuſed over M: Ger- 


A? . 
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0 * P. many, had beep cy and generally imbibed 3 in Geneva, where 
4 53, © the lnkabitants, feng an ny! to eee but, the protediion. | 
afforded them by their new allies, and the ſupport, openly given them 
by Francis, compelled him to deſiſt from the ſiege. ' He might Kill 
have retained'his civil ſupremacy, if he would have conſented to ſacri- 
fice the epiſcopal juriſdiction, and to allow the exerciſe of the reformed 
religion. But, on theſe points he was inflexible 3; and the city; ſul- 
tained by its own ſtrength, and by the forces of the two cantons, 
ſhook off all allegiance to the duke of Savoy. Such was the origin. 
of this celebrated republic; which,” ſurrounded by numerous and 
powerful ſtates, deſtitute of territory, and continually menaced by 
its original ſovereigns, has, yet, for more than two centuries and A 
half, maintained its independence; and ſtill exiſts, a ſtriking monu- 
ment 0 the A which reſult from Owns AT 6m 
Ge 38. The lack 4 Gee was | ſpeedily followed: by Added hoſtilities; 
TS on the part of Francis. His troops entered, and. ſubjected, almoſt 
French. vithout oppoſition, the two provinces of Breſſe and Bugey. Savoy 
made hardly à greater reſiſtance: Chambery ſurrendered, and 
Montmelian capitulated on the firſt ſummons; - while, the duke 
made loud, but ineffectual reclamations, to dhe emperor, for aſ- 
ſiſtance. Profiting of Charles's diſtreſs and incapacity. to reſiſt, 
— the canton of Bern improved the occaſion to invade his domi- 
vois, and the duchy of Chablais, with the ſame facility, that the 
"Homes had done in another quarter. Even the inhabitants of the 
alais, lying between Switrerland and Savoy, took up arms, 
and ſeized on a portion of Charles's territories, contiguous to 
their own; and this example was followed by the canton of Friburg . 
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The principality of Piedmont Aill remained to the dike but, 
Chabot, at the head of the French army having 'crofſed' the 
before the paſs of Suza had been ſecured, Charles abandoned 'Turin, 
and retired to Verceil, carrying with him the ducheſs, and his ſon, 
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Beſides his capital, almoſt all the principal places and fortrefles had 


been ſubdued by the generals of Francis: Pignerol, Chieri, and Ca- 
rignan, fell fucbeſfively into their hands. Only a ſmall portion of 
Piedmont, the mountainous province of Aoſte, ſeated in the center of 
the Alps, and the eity of Nice upon the Mediterranean, remained un- 
ſubjected, and conſtant in their allegiance. In this deplorable ſitua- 
tion, his public misfortunes were aggravated by a private calamity ; 
the loſs of Beatrix, ducheſs of Savoy, who died at Nice, after having 
| ſuſtkined with uncommon fortitude, the numerous evils by which ſhe 


was ſurrounded. Her death had been preceded by that 1 | 


prince of Piedmont, which happened in Spain *. 

The ſhort truce which had been agreed on bibles the em- 
peror and the king of France, being only preparatory to an in- 
teryiew, in which a peace might be finally ſettled, Nice was fixed 
for the place of their confererice. The reigning pope, Paul the 


ſtate of 


rg“ 


Third, undertock to mediate between the two ſovereigns; and 
he demanded of Charles, that the caſtle of Nice ſhould be delivered 


over into his poſſeſſion, as a depoſit, during forty days. But, 
the duke, rendered cautious by adverſity, and equally diftruſting his 
allies and his enemies, refuſed to confide his only remaining fortreſs 
to any hands, and pertinaciouſly adhered to his reſolution. 'Upon 
he prolongation of the truce, which took place ſhortly afterwards, he 
was, however, reduced to receive Spaniſh garriſons into the n of 
Verceil, Aſti, and Foſſano, places which had not been hitherto re- 
duced by the French; and this involuntary compliance left him 


nearly deſtitute of either ny or revenue. Francs had on | 
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e n AP. cruelty. to propoſe to him, in the ſubſequent year, to cede the county 
PU. and city, of Nice, in exchange. for a, pecuniary compenſation ; but 
's 3 Charles rejected the propoſition with diſdain, and ſent the 5 | 
Word, that he was determined to die count of Nice. 
1542—1544 On the renewal of war between the emperor, and the king of 
| — Bar- France, Piedmont became again the ſcene of hoſtilities; while its 
ba. unfortunate ſovereign was a paſſive ſpectator of the calamities, en- 
tailed upon his people. The celebrated Barbaroſſa, admiral of the 
fleet of Solyman the Second, emperor of the Turks, having joined 
the French gallies, commanded by the count d'Enghien, at Marſeilles, 
they arrived before Nice, with two hundred ſhips. The city ſuſ- 
tained all the attacks of the enemy, during twelve days; at the end 
of which time, the governor, Montfort, capitulated,. and retired into 
the caſtle, determined there to reſiſt to the laſt extremity. The 
combined forces of Solyman and Francis perſiſted in the ſiege, and 
| French and made every effort to become maſters of the fortreſs. But, after ſuſ- 
: - _ _ taining conſiderable loſſes; they were obliged to abandon the enter- 
prize, and to retire with precipitation and diſhonour. This only in- 
b Nance of Charles's good fortune, was, nevertheleſs, productive of no 
| further adyantage; and the battle of Ceriſoles, gained by the count 
E | d' Enghien, ſoon. afterwards, over the imperial forces, completed 
1 the diſaſters of his reign. The remaining places of ſtrength, 
| which he ſtill continued to occupy in Piedmont, immediately opened 
2 of their gates, and received French garriſons. At the treaty of Crepy 
8 Valois, concluded in the autumn of the fame year, between the 
emperor and France, only a few inconſiderable towns were reſtored 
to him: the far greater part of his dominions was held by the two 
rival powers, in ſequeſtration; and the duke ſaw himſelf equally. de- 
ſpoiled by thoſe with whom he was allied, and ef thoſe againſt 
whom he had fought ”. | 


i 
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SAV O Y i 
- The deceaſe of Francis the Firſt produced no change in the mea- ci * 
ſures or policy of the French court. Henry the Second, who ſuc- — 
ceeded to the throne, adhered to his father's ſyſtem ; and far from re- OY * 
linquiſhing his acquiſmions beyond the Alps, he; ſoon after his acceſ- ollie. 
ſion, viſited Piedmont in perſon, and made a public entry into Turin, 
as into a part of his hereditary poſſeſſions: Hoſtilities having taken 
place between Henry and the emperor, Briſſac, who commanded the 
French forces in that country, inſtantly recommenced his attacks upon 
the towns occupied by the Spaniards ; ſeveral of which he captured 
almoſt without: oppoſition. The duke was unable to check bis pro- 
greſs; and the generals of the emperor, unprepared, either retreated 
before the enemy, or made a feeble and ĩneffectual reſiſtance. Such N 
was the ſtate of lepreſſion in which Charles's affairs were involved, Third, _ 
when he breathed his laſt, at Verceil; at the. age of ſixtycſix years. 
His rights, rather than his dominions, deſcended to his only remain- 
ing ſon; Emanuel Philibert, who was then ſerving in the armies * 
Charſes che Fifth, on the frontiers of Picard 7). 
Charles the Third, duke of Savoy, no ie MU ai 19, ans. 
princes of his time, poſſeſſed many of the virtues; which; in a period 
of tranquillity, would have ſecured his own felicity, and that of his C 
ſubjeQs. - Beneficent, liberal, juſt; clement, and anxious for the pro- 8 
tection of his people, he had the calamity: to be born in an age, 
when theſe qualities could not be exerciſed, or be productive of be- 
nefit. Situated between two great and rival monarchs, he was alter- 
ately e by both, as their policy or intereſts. dictated. He „ ned 
poſſeſſed talents more adapted to à private, than a public ſtation. Ia 
Capable of forming his plans with judgment, he was irreſolute, indeci- 
bye, timid, low; and embarraſſed.. From theſe defects in his character 
and meaſures, reſulted the facility, with which, not only the French, 
but, his leſs powerful neighbours, invaded and ſubjeQe()! hib dumi- 


nions. He nego ined, or remonſtrated, when arms alone could 
x 28 go ene 
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CH AP. afford protection. Incapable of extending any affifiante to, his - 
"RA... 90 jects, his death may be regarded as an event equally a to 
1515333" them, and happy for himſelf *, 


1553. 


Acceſſion of 


Emanuel 


Philibert. 


1554+ 


Few ſovereigns have ever 9 under more alin. circum- 
ſtances, than Emanuel Philibert, whoſe ſword ſeemed to be almoſt 


bis ſole inheritance: but, the endowments of his mind counterba- 


lanced the ſeverity of his fortune, and enabled him to retrieve the 


loſſes and diſaſters, which had reſulted from his father's want of 


energy and deciſion. He had early evinced a martial propenſity, and 

had been initiated in the rudiments of war, under the moſt celebrated 
captains of the ſixteenth century. Charles the Fifth, impreſſed with 
the great military capacity. of Emanuel Philibert, conferred on 


him the fupreme command of his forces; and the prince was occu- 
Pied in oppoſing Henry the Second, when; he received the intelli- 


gence of his father's death. That event was ſucceeded by new 
misfortunes in his hereditary dominions. The French continued to 
advance, and became maſters of almoſt all the remainder of Pied- 


mont; while the Turkiſh fees, appearing! . 85 . ng 


KALE, 
— 


24 


Nice with a ſecond attack. 21 
e li the noagh mod ad 8 Capbreſis 
the hiſtory of Savoy cannot, with ſtrictneſs, be ſaid to have any ex- 
iſtence ; the duchy being, in a great meaſure, loſt, and incorpo- 
rated with the French monarehy. The fortune of the war; Which 
had been ſo favourable to France beyond the Alps, was even long 


Batde of St. doubtful on the ſide of Flariders. But, the: ability. ef Emanuel Phili- 
bert, and the imprudence or miſconduct of the conſtable Montmo- 


Quintin. 


* 


rency, who was oppoſed to him, brought the affairs of their reſpec- 
tive ſovereigns to a decifive iſſue, at St. Quintin. "The victory re- 
mained with the Spaniards, and was one of the moſt memorable, re- 
Ended in hiſtory. dane ene fel fnw their hands; and if the 


* Guickenan, vol. f p. 656. eee 4 p. 660667... | 
2 . | timid 
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timid, or jealous policy of Philip the Second, had allowed him to cn [AP 

profit of the conſternation ſpread among the enemy, it is highly pro- — 

bable, that he might have derived advantages ſtill greater from it, than 157 

thoſe which the battle of Pavia had formerly enabled Charles the 

Fifth to exact from France A ſecond victory, which was obtained 1558, 1559 : 

over the French, in the following year at Gravelines, by the. count 2 

Egmont, accelerated the conclufion of peace between the two crowns. teen 

One of the moſt material articles, and which furniſhed matter for 

long diſcuſſion and delay, was that relative to the reſtitution of Savoy 

and Piedmont, to the duke. Humbled as France had been by re- 

peated defeats, the Kingdom was yet fertile in reſources to continue 

the war; and it was found impracticable to obtain more than a par- 

tial 'reſtoration of the territories, conquered by Francis and Henry, 

from Charles the Third. By the treaty of Cateau in Cambreſis, the 

two kings ſtill retained many important places and garriſons, ſituated 

in the center of Emanuel Philibert's dominions. The partition was, 

however, unequal ; France continuing to keep Pignerol, Quiers, 

Chivas, and even Turin itfelf; while Spain only held Verceil and 

Aſti The marriage of Margaret, ſiſter to Henry the Second, with 

the duke of Savoy, formed the bond of this pacification ; and the 

nuptials were ſhortly after ſolemnized at Paris, without ceremony | 
and in the utmoſt privacy, while Henry, mortally wounded in à Death of SLE 
- tournament by the count of Montgomery, lay expiring. So unex- — | 

pected and critical | A eataſtrophẽ might have delayed, if not altogether 

ſubverted the treaty recently concluded. But, the French miniſters 

did not chuſe to commerce the new reign," by a violation'of public 

falt; and the young King, Francis the Second, iſſued orders, imme- 

alte after His acceſſion, to execute rigorouſly the articles of the late 

peace. Savoy, With its capital, Chambery, and the fortteſs of Mont- Reſtitution of 

mellan, Were, in *confequetite,” delivered up to commiffioners; and $2797; bY 
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CHAP. the provinces: of Breſſe and Bugey were ſurrendered in the ſame 

—— manner. Briflac attempted to reſiſt the reſtitution and evacuation. of 

erbte the Places i in Piedmont ;. but, upon the ſecond mandate from his 

court, * obeyed, and .complied with . eee of the 

N n [IEF {o | 0. 6 

61563. The duke of e 8 3 reſigned the i 
cas of the Netherlands, prepared to return to his own country, from 

which he had been ſo long an exile. His arrival at Nice was cele- 

brated with demonſtrations of — joy. The inhabitants, ac- 

cuſtomed to a foreign tyranny, haraſſed by hoſtile armies, and de- 

prived of the preſence or protection of their native ſovereign, re- 

garded his reſtoration as a new æra, from whence, order and tranquil- 

lity were to ariſe, It is, in fact, from this period, that the reign; of 

Emanuel Philibert may be properly ſaid to commence : previous to 
the reſtitution. of his dominions, he was only a ſoldier of fortune. 

Adminiſtraq- His adminiſtration juſtified the expectations of his ſubjects, and 

noel Phill evinced, that his talents for government and legiſlation, were not 

„ inferior to his military capacity. The re- eſtabliſhment of public juſ- 

tice, formed the firſt object of his ſolicitude: he protection of let 

ters and arts, the foundation. of ſeminaries for- ning, and the moſt 

enlarged principles of. policy, diffuſed felicity over. a country, which 

— had been for many years unaccuſtomed to the bleſſings of peace and 
ev ſecurity. All Italy ſeemed to participate in. the happineſs, cauſed by 
— 40 return, and by the voluntary expulſion. of the French from Savoy. | 
It was not, however, by, any means, complete, while Turin, and ſo con- 
| fiderable a tract of Piedmont, remained ſtill in their poſſeſſion. The 
duke long exerted, ineffectually, every argument, to induce the court 
of France to relinquiſh the Places, occupied by their troops. : Marſhal 
. Bourdillon oppoſed ; the ſame remonſtrances to ſuch a ceſſion, as 
Bre had formerly made: but, the juncture was more favourable. 


|  ** Guichenon, vol. i, p. 675—678,,, L. A7 de Verif vol, is. p. 625, 636. 
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Francis the Second had been ſucceeded-by his brother, Charles the S P. 
Ninth, a minor, under the regency of Catherine of Medicis, his e 
mother; and Emanuel Philibert's ducheſs had recently given hima ? 7" 
ſon, which ſtill more cloſely connected him with that crown and fa- 
mily. In theſe circumſtances, the French court ifſued orders to re- Reflitution of 
ſtore Turin, and the other places in their poſſeſſion ; accepting in pos 
compenſation for them, Pignerol, Perouſa, and Savillan. Philip the 
Second followed the example, by relinquiſhing his portion of Pied- 
mont; and Emanuel Philibert Gre n made his n entry 
into the capital of that province 


The ſucceſs which had attended his negotiations with Charles the 1564 —1566, 

Ninth, in ſome meaſure marked his exertions to recover the ter- 

ritories, unjuſtly diſmembered by the Swiſs, during the reign of his 

father. The canton of Bern, after long delays, conſented to reſtore and of the 
all the country of the Chablais, lying to the ſouth of the lake of Ge- _—_— 
neva; but, they pertinaciouſſy declared their reſolution, rather to 

have recourſe to arms, than ever to cede the © Pays de Vaux,” or the 

city of Lauſanne. The duke was, therefore, obliged to content himſelf 

with this partial reſtitution. _ Anxious to regain Geneva, he ſent 

perſons to inſpect the fortifications of the place, and entertained > 
views of ſurpriſing it, when unprepared for defence; but, the appre- 
henſion of being involved in a war with the Helvetic confederacy, 
overawed, and compelled him to deſiſt from his i intentions. Elevated 
as was the mind of Emanuel Philibert, and beneficent as was his ge- 
neral adminiftration, he yet partook of the intolerant and perſecut- 
ing ſpirit, by which the age in which he lived, was characteriſed. 
His deteſtation of hereſy, and the admonitions of the Holy See, in- percecatonsi 


duced him to attempt the extirpation of the reformed religion ; which, * 
ſheltered in the vallies among the higheſt Alps, had there made a Con. 


conſiderable Progreſs. His forces, not without difficulty and reſiſt- 
neee 
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wie” ood ance, triumphed over the mountaineers of Agro; and aide 
them to ſubmit to the terms which he dictated, by which liberty of 
conſcience was granted them, under certain conditions. With this 
only exception, which is to be principally attributed to the genius of 
a century, when theological controverſy and hatred had pervaded 
every claſs of ſociety, the tenor of his public conduct, and the 
maxims of his government, were dictated by equal wiſdom and huma- 


1 766 —1 560. 


- Wiſe and 


vigorous po. nity. The aggrandizement of his dominions, the introduction of ſci- 

5/4 cal ence, and the ſecurity of his people, formed the perpetual objects of his 

bert. care, at the ſame time that he ſyſtematically rejected every allurement 
of ambition, and deprecated the renewal of war, although eminently 

endowed with qualities to carry it on with ſucceſs. While, on one 

hand, he refuſed to liſten to the propoſals of Solyman the Second, 

the Turkiſh emperor, who offered him the poſſeſſion of the iſland of 

Cyprus, which had been unjuſtly uſurped by the Venetians, from his 

anceſtors ; on the other, he adopted the wiſeſt precautions to protect 

his ſubjeQs, and to preſerve them from foreign inveſzon. Conſcious 

that the calamities of his father's reign had originated in that 

prince's want of timely application to put himſelf in a poſture of 

defence, he not only began the conſtruction of a citadel at Turin: 

but he levied a body of infantry and cavalry, throughout Savoy and 

_ Piedmont; which, being always completely diſciplined and ap- 

pointed, might be ready to repel an enemy, on the firſt alarm '%., © 
1666-1574. Ever attentive to the proſperity, and juſt augmentation of his ter- 

Titories, the duke, without _—_ recourſe to arms, compelled the 

inhabitants of the © Valais“ to reſtore to him the part of the pro- 

He declines | vince of Chablais which they had ſeized, and retained. But, appre- 

ma 61m" henſive of the conſequences, that might refult. from the commo- 

I tions by which France was agitated, he wiſely refuſed to abſent hink- 

— by Se- ſelf from his own dominions, at a time when his preſence” might pre- 


* Guichenon, vol. l 5. 685687. 5 
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vent the introduQion of ſimilar calamities into Savoy. Philip the 
Second, and the Venetians, having, in alliance with the Holy See, 
equipped a great naval armament to combat the Turks, Pius the Fifth, 
the reigning pope, propoſed to offer the ſupreme command of the 


19 1 
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e n 
15661574. 


fleet, to Emanuel Philibert, as to the ableſt general in Europe. He de- 


clined, however, ſo diſtinguiſhed a ſtation, from a regard to the pro- 
tection of his ſubjects; but, deſirous of atteſting his adherence to the 
cauſe, he ſent his gallies to ſerve under Don John of Auſtria, at the 
battle of Lepanto. The arts of peace, and the introduction of the be- 
nefits which only reſult from order and public ſecurity, engroſſed his 
principal attention. His ill health having obliged him to interrupt 
theſe occupations, he repaired to the baths of Savona; at which place 
he received the intelligence of the acceſſion of Henry the Third to the 


French crown, by a meſſenger whom the * n to . 


previous to his eſcape from Cracow *. 

There is ſcarcely any example of a ſtate, fo pag com- 
N eee ee id annie of . e as that is 
which Savoy preſents, under Emanuel Philibert. At his father's 
deceaſe, except Niee, he could hardly be ſaid to poſſeſs any patri- 
mony, or territory. Two great monarchs, on oppoſite pretences, of 
amity, and of enmity; occupied his capital, fortreſſes, and provinces; 
The Swiſs cantons had joined to deſpoil him; and little probable 
proſpect preſented itſelf of ever compelling, or perſuading ſuch power- 
ful States, to evacuate their conqueſts, and withdraw their garriſons. 
But, fortune combining with the qualities of Emanuel Philibert, and 


aided by the victory of St. Quintin, produced that extraordinary event. 


He had the glory of emancipating his ſubjects, and of reſtoring Savoy 
to its juſt rank and preponderance in the ſeale of the Italian powers. 
In 1574, although France ſtill retained ſome places of conſequence, 


* 


Felicity of 
Savoy, at 


IL. 4 


. was loſt, Emanuel Philibert was in a ſituation, 
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Se., A'P. to render his ante equally important to Philip the Second, and to 


neee, 


Military 
force. 


— Henry the Third. His vicinity to the Milaneſe, which was a pro- 
657. 


vince of Spain, and the eaſe with which he could defend or invade 
it, made him dreaded by the former prince. The French could nei- 
ther penetrate into Italy, nor deem the ſouthern provinces of Dau- 


phinẽ and Provence ſecure, unleſs by his permiſſion and conſent. His 


people enjoyed the advantages of peace, without being unprepared 
for war; and a wiſe adminiſtration had not only obliterated che Wee 
calamities, but diffuſed general felicity over the country. = HTO 

It is difficult to aſcertain, or even to form any Welte idea of the 
ſum to which the revenues of Savoy annually amounted, at this pe- 
riod; but; they were, probably, very inferior to thoſe of Tuſcany, The 
mountainous regions of the Alps, covered with' perpetual ſnows, and 
inhabited by a race of ſhepherds, or laborious peaſants, could ill furniſh 
ample pecuniary ſupplies. The fertile principality of Piedmont, was 


cba ſmall and limited extent. Nice, the only port, poſſeſſed by Savoy 
on the Mediterranean, was rather a naval arſenal, than a place of trade. 


We may judge how contracted were Emanuel Philibert's revenues, by 
his not diſdaining to receive a penſion from the kings of France and 
Spain, at the ſame time, and to retain it during his whole life. It was 
given him, under the form of a company of men at arms, eonſiſting of 
a hundred ſoldiers each, clothed, appointed, and paid by the reſpeQive 
ſovereigns. He was the only inſtance of an POOR e, ur 
* ſervice of two great, and frequently hoſtile powers 

That the military forees of Savoy were not very 8 
appears from the aid ſent by the duke to Charles the Ninth, in 1567, 


which did not fall ſhort of three thouſand infantry, and near ſeven- 


teen hundred cavalry . In 1574, in order to obtain from Henry the 
Third, reſtitution of Pignerol and its (dependencies, he offered that 


monarch a body of three or four thouſand auxiliary troops, to ferve 
5 Brantome, vol. ii. Capit, Etrang. p. 186. Guchenon, vol. i. P. 636. 


againſt 


i: 8 47 $50; 4-2 _— 


againſt the Hugonots: but theſe ſoldiers, newly levied, and n 
equipped, ſeem to have performed no efficient ſervice '®. Savoy was . „ 
not deſtitute of a marine. Beſides the naval force maintained at 314713. ny 
Nice, which was deſtined to protect the coaſts againſt Turks, or pi- 

rates, who infeſted the Mediterranean; Emanuel Philibert cauſed ſe- 

veral gallies to be conſtructed at Ripaille, a ſmall port and town on 

the lake of Geneva, which he ſtrongly fortified. They were intended 

to ſecure the excluſive navigation of that extenſive lake; to overawe 

the canton of Bern, and to intimidate the city of Geneva. In or- 

der to form, and perpetuate a.body of naval officers, he revived, in 

1572, the order of St. Maurice, originally inſtituted by Amadeus the 
Eighth, one of his predeceſſors, and excluſively affected to pales of 
conflition. ſerving on board the gallies ©, 
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Wa of” the Venetian Bi ry 0 the beginning 4 * 1 


century. —CGradual aggrandizement of the Republic in Albania, Dal. 
© matia, and Lombardy.—Scizure of the ifland of Cyprus. —Grandeur, 


Hover, and elevation of Venice, at the cloſe of the fifteenth century.— 


Cauſes of its decline. League of  Cambray.—Inroads 'of the 
Turkiſh ſultans, on the territories of the Republic. — Conqueſt of 
Cyprus, by Selim the Second.—State of Venice, in 1 e 
of the Republic, at that e CA Me Verte. — 

and magnificence. 


UVRING the kph and barbariſm, which overſpread Europe in 
the middle ages, Venice lays peculiar claim to attention. That 


celebrated Commonwealth, which aroſe among the marſhes of the Adri- 


atic; was, by its ſituation, eminently qualified for carrying on an exten- 
five and advantageous commerce. The ſpirit, which animated its go- 
vernment and citizens, was widely different from the genius of 
chivalry ; and prompted to a line of public conduct, leſs generous 
and romantic, but far more wiſe and beneficial. When almoſt all 
the other European ſtates, inflamed with the paſſion of reſcuing the 
Holy Land and Sepulchre from the Infidels, engaged in expeditions 


to Syria, Venice lent her aid and co-operation. But, ſteady to her in- 


tereſts, the Senate took effectual care to ſtipulate for advantages, which 
might compenſate for the fleets and armies, equipped to proſecute 
theſe diſtant and precarious conqueſts. Valuable commercial immuni- 
ties, exemptions From. the payment of duties, even the poſſeſſion and 

ſovereignty 


R NI GE. 
n of many diſtricts on the coaſt of Faleſtine, were ceded to 


198 
other. 


the Venetians, by the princes who engaged in the ſirſt Cruſades; — 


and the Republic thus derived power and wealth, from the exertions 
which impoveriſhed the ſurrounding countries. 


This fyſtematical regard to the augmentation and i ee 


of the State, appears, in no tranſaction of the time, ſo ſtrongly 
diſplayed, as in the part which Venice took, when Conſtantinople 
was attacked, and the Greek empire ſubverted by the Latins, at the 
commencement of the thirteenth century. While the moſt diſinte- 


1202. 
Aggrandi Ce 
ment of 
Venice. 


reſted zeal actuated the adventurers, aſſembled to embark. for the re- | 


covery of Jeruſalem, no entreaties or arguments could induce the Ve- 


netian-Seriate to furniſh the fleet requiſite for their tranſportation, * 


without the previous payment of eighty thouſand marks of ſilver. The 
princes and chiefs being unable, after every effort, to advance much. 
more than a moiety of the ſum demanded, Dandolo, then-doge, and 


the head of the Republic, contrived to turn even this circumſtance to 


its ad vantage. He prevailed upon the Cruſaders, in conſideration of 


the Senate deſiſting from their claim to the remainder of the money | 


ſtipulated; to aid him in ſubjecting the city of Zara, capital of Dal- 
matia, —: RR WRT art tgnc of n by 
their united arm. 

The ſame intereſted and ſagacious e e, Methane ion 
prove the opportunities which fortune might preſent, for encreaſing 
the dominions of the State, is viſible in the partition, made by the 
conquerors, after the capture of Conſtantinople. Dandolo, in the 
name of the Republic, and as her repreſentative, received not only 
all the iſlands of the Archipelago, and many valuable ports in the 


£9 ' 


Helleſpont, and the Morea ; but, one half of the imperial city itſelf - 


was ceded, in full ſovereignty, to the Venetians. "The marquis of 
Montferrat, to whom the iſland of Candia, in the Mediterranean, 
had fallen, was induced to fell that valuable poſſeflion n for 


7 e. par 7 Abbes Laugier, 10 tones, vol. ii. p. 165186. 
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the ſum of a thouſand marks of gold; and they effected its complete 


' reduQtion' ſoon afterwards. It had been preceded by the "on 


1203. 


— 


and conqueſt of Corfu, another iſland, far inferior in ſize; but, 


85 from its poſition, near the entrance of the Adriatic, highly eſſential 


to the protection and ſecurity of the Venetian commerce. Colonies 


were fent into both theſe; and every meaſure for their improvement, 
which wiſdom could diQate, was embraced by the Senate. Cepha- 
| Tonia, Negropont, and the principality of Achaia, ſucceſſively im- 


1204—1350. 
Wars with 
the Genoeſe. 


1379. 


plored their aid, and voluntarily ſubmitted themſelves. - The Vene- 
tian induſtry kept pace with the progreſs of their arms, and rendered 
Venice, before the middle of the thirteenth century, the wealthieſt 
and moſt proſperous city of Europe. The long wars, to which a 
ſpirit of political and commercial rivality gave birth, between Venice 
and Genoa, retarded the progreſs of the former ſtate, during a great 
part of the fourteenth century. The Commonwealths of Rome and 
Carthage, in antiquity, had not contended for the empire of the Me- 
diterranean, with greater pertinacity; and the Genoeſe had even 


reduced their rivals to a ſtate of ſueh humiliation, that they ap- 


peared to be on the point of complete extinction. Chiazza, ſituated 


in the Adriatie, and in the immediate vicinity of Venice, fell into 


their hands; while that capital itſelf was cloſely inveſted on every 
fide, by the victorious enemy. But, the imprudent ſecurity of the 


Genoeſe, and the deſperate valeur of the Venetians, extricated them 


from their ſituation, and reſtored them to their former greatneſs. 
The enemy was repulſed, the war transferred to their own coaſts, and 
a peace finally took _ nn, _—_ ee was . | 


reſtored 


138 I—1403. 
Venice ac- 

- guites terri- 
tories on the 
continent of 
Italy. 


No ſooner was this aa OY which hid: aided the Re- 
public with ruin, than ſhe turned her views towards the acquiſition 
of a territory on the neighbouring ſhore of Italy, Hitherto, her 
conqueſts, however un and ee had been elected at 


; 9 a diſtance 


* 
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a diſtance from the eapital; and Venice poſſeſſed ſcarcely any thing CHA P- 
beyond the marſhes with which ſhe was ſurrounded. Availing herſelf —_o 
of the favourable circumſtances which preſented themſelves, ſhe ſoon Ladd Lo dhe 
obtained a footing on the Continent. The province of the Treviſane, | 
with the city of Treviſo itſelf, was ſubjected, before the concluſion of 
the fourteenth century ; and early in the enſuing one, more valuable 
dominions were acquired. Verona, Vicenza, and Padua, had been, 
for many years, in the poſſeſſion of the family of Scala ; from which, 
they paſſed into that of Carrara. Franeis the Second, then lord of 
thoſe cities and their dependencies, was the moſt powerful and 
formidable neighbour of the Commonwealth, on account of his vici- 
nity to the eity of Venice. He had given umbrage to the Senate 
by various acts of treachery or violence, and had become! equally 
obnoxious to his on ſubjects, by his exactions and oppreſſions. 
War way declared againſt him; and though he made a long and deſ- 
perate defence, he was deprived of his territories, taken priſoner, and | | 
conducted to Venice. Vicenza and Verona voluntarily transferred ö 
their allegiance from Francis de Carrara, to the Venetian ſtate. 
Padua, after a ſiege, ſurrendered, and was in like manner incorpo-- 
rated into the Republic, with the unanimous conſent of its citizens. 
Their immunities and privileges were carefully preſerved” by the en- Policy, x _ 
W policy of Venice, which, in conſequence of theſe augmenta- f. — 
tions of territory, began to aſſume a conſiderable rank among the 
Italian ſtates. The immenſe refources which that people poſſeſſed, 
may be, in ſome degree, eſtimated by the expences incurred during 
the proſecution of the war againſt Carrara. They are aſſerted to 
have amounted to the incredible ſum of two millions of ducats. No 
European power, except Venice, could have p m_ en 
of which we are treating, ſo vaſt an expenditure ?. | 

While they were thus becoming powerful at bete * Ss 1405—r440. | 
dominions augmented in a ſimilar ERAS COP cities of Al- __ 5 maj 

* 3 Near nine hundred thouſand pounds fterling. - IE « * | 
. ae. v. p. 1 165. Modern Univerſal Huy. wk; XXVii.. p. 113121. 


bania, FH 
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CHESS weak Epirus, and Greece, implored cheir protection, ad ſought to 
de xeceived; into the rank of ſubjects. The terror of the Turkiſh 


140 - 


arms, which menaced. the Greek empire with, ſpeedy: and total ſub. 
verſion, was the principal motive to induce theſe petty ſtates to re- 
claim. the Venetian interpoſition, Argos and Napoli de Romania 


were ſold by their poſſeſſor to the Republic, for a very inconſider- 


Albania ard 
Dalmatia 


ſubdued. 


able ſum, Lepanto, in the Morea, followed their example; which, 


was imitated by the city of Patras. The province of Friuli fell into 
the hands of the Venetians, after a vigorous reſiſtance. Proſecuting: 
their conqueſts,” they ſuceeſſively invaded, and ſubdued, the territo- 
ries of Iſtria, Dalmatia, and Albania, on the eaſtern. ſhore of the 

Adriatic. Phe iſfands of Curzola, Lezina, and many others Which 
were dependencies of Dalmatia and Albania, experienced the ſame; 


fate; and ſoon after the commentement of the, fifteenth, century, 


the vaſt tract of country, extending from che mouths of the river 
Po; to the frontiers of Epirus, ws unte che · obedi- 


ence of the Commonwealt nt Wer ppb 


Commerce 
of Venice. 


Attentive to the neee ant; aodithy 3 of com- 
merce, the Senate, in the following year, rene wed the treaty: ſubſiſt⸗ 
ing wich che ſultan of Egypt. The produczons of India, ttanſ- 


mitted by the Red Sea, and the, Nile, to Alexandria, were there re- 


ceived by the Venetians, and circulated over all Europe. Their ut- 


moſt exertions were made, to ſecure the excluſive poſſeſſion of this 
inexhauſtible ſource of wealth, ſo eſſential to their grandeur. On 
every ſide, the Republic continued to extend its power and territory. 
Corinth was ceded to them by the Greek prince, or deſpot of the 


Morea, who dreaded its falling into the hands of Amurath the Second, 


Further ac- 
quiſitions. 


the Turkiſh emperor. The two provinces of the Bergamaſque and the 
Breſcian, which formed part of the dependencies! of the Milaneſe, 


were ſubjected, after a war of long continuance; ſuſtained againſt 


10 Breſcia and Bergamo, by a treaty of peace, which took place bo- 
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| Reese, whithy aber bash seit wagt gef by l. on Arp e 
Republic, was voluntarily yielded t to It, 3 afterward, by ths l 
inhabitants 


Encouraged by the futümy with alen ſo aa cities and pro- * 
vinces were conquered or obtained, the Senate ventured on an 40 of 2 
ufurpation, the moſt unjuſtifiable. The houſe of Luſignan reigned Cyprus. 

in Cyprus; and James, the laſt male of that family, having « died, his 
dominions were ſecured by the powerfu! interpoſition of the Vene. 

tlans, to his widow, Catherine Cornaro, niece of Andrew Cornaro, a 

ſenator of Venice. She was ſolemnly adopted by the Commonwealth; 

and in conſequence of that protection, ſhe received from the ſultan of 

Egypt, to whom the kingdom of Cyprus Was tributary, the inveſti- 

ture of it; though the right of blood had un queſtionably « devolved 

to Charlotte of Luſi ignan, 1 liſter t to the Fecal king. After having: 

enjoyed the external honours 'of royalty during ſeveral © years, the 

Senate, apprehenſive that Catherine might transfer her claims to, ſome pr PDT 
other ftate, and eager to gain poſſeſſion of fo rich a prize, ae | , 
the unfortunste ucen to dien her own abdication. | She © -onle lented . 
with relüctance; "embarked © on n board a Venetian fleet, ſent hore eſcort 
her; and was . in honourable captivity, during the remainder 
of 2 life, at. the caſtle of Azolo, in the Treviſane. The ſtandard: * 
of St. Mark Was immediately diſplay ed at Nicoſia, ia, and Famagoſta, he: 
two capitals of Cyprus. 100 attenti on was paid to the reclam Aon 

of Louis, p prince of Savoy, who had married Charlotte Tale 

and the Egyptian ſultan having inveſted the embatfador,, ſent by 

Vetice, with the a-cultomed' formaliti es, © on condition of feceiving; 

a yearly tribute of eight thouſand dycats © che iſland of Cypris' w was. 

Se 0 reduced t to the obedience of the Republic”. E 
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A ſum not Very ſhort of four thouſand bo bald Tong 
--7 Laogier;'vol. yi; paſſin, and vol. vil. p. ad Mod. Univ, HC. vol. d. 
p. 217, 218. 
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* 5. 80 inconteſtible a proof f ambitign, and ſo flagrant a vidlatzen 
e of all the principles of juſtice, did not. fail, t0,excite.condemnationg | 
Cellon of and to ſpread an alarm throughout Italy, But, the Venetian power, 


various 


Maces in the cemented by wiſdom, and ſuſtained by commerce, continued ſtill to 
kingdom of make new acquiſitions, on every fide, . Trani, Otranto, and Brindiſi, 


emce. on the coaſt, of Calabria, 1 were ceded to them by Ferdinand, king of 
| Naples, as the price of a body of auxiliaries, lent to that prince. Gal: 
lipoli, another important port and city of the ſame province, had been 
previouſly. taken by their forces, from, the predeceſſor of F. 

Louis the Twelfth, king of France, contributed, from his eagerneſs to | 

gain admiſſion. into Lombardy, towards their aggrandizement; and 

previous to his attack upon the Milaneſe, inthe beginning of his reign, 

he, by treaty with the Venetians, diſmembered from that duchy, the 
territory of the Cremoneſe, the city of Cremona, and other poſſeſſions 

ſituated between the Po and the Adda. An army commanded by Al- 

viano, ſpeedily took poſſeſſion of them, almoſt without oppoſition *. 

1500. It is at this era, with the concluſion of the fifteenth century, that 
— 4 we may date the higheſt point of elevation, to which Venice attained; 
— and from which ſhe almoſt immediately and rapidly began to 4 
It may be worthy of attention, to conſider the Republic in her zenith, 

and to remark the high ſituation, to which induſtry, policy, and 


vigour had gradually conducted her, in the courſe of about three 


Dominion. hundred years. The Venetian dominions compriſed ſome of the 


moſt fertile provinces of Italy, from the mouths of the Po, to the 

confines of Carniola, and the Tyrol; together with a conſiderable 

tract of coaſt in the kingdom of Naples. The whole eaſtern ſhore 

of the Adriatic, a great part of Epirus and the Morea, together with 

| the two iſlands of Candia and Cyprus, gave them an unlimited com- 
Forces, mand of the Mediterranean and the Levant. Theſe vaſt dominions 
| were protected by a conſiderable army, and a ftill more formidable 

navy. Their arſenal was conſtantly ſupplied with every ſpecies of 


military weapons, and artillery ; nor could any European ſtate vie 


3 Laugier, vol. vii. p. 433=435 and vol, viii. p. 58—61, and p. 95, and p. 107—110, 
| with 
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with them in the celerity and facility; of equipping a fleet", The CHAP. 
commerce of Europe, and of Aſia, centered in the harbour of —— - 


Venice; and how careful the Senate was, to defend and augment this rad 
ſource of their greatneſs, is evident, from their vigilant and unremitted 
attention to retain the friendſhip of the Mammeluc ſultans of Egypt, 
as well as of the Turkiſh emperors. . Repeated commercial treaties 
were made with thoſe princes, in the courſe of the fourteenth and fif- 
teenth centuries, notwithſtanding the prejudices which then prevailed, 
and which ſtigmatized as impious or criminal, all intercourſe and 
connexions with the enemies of the chriſtian faith. The manu- 
factures of glaſs and chryſtal were confined to the Vonations exclu- 
ſively, and were principally carried on at Murano, one of the marſhy 
| iſlands in the vicinity of the capital. Their beauty and rarity ren- 
dered them the admiration of all the European nations. 


The revenues of the Republic were not only very conſiderable; — 


but, ſuch was the wealth diffuſed by commerce, among every claſs of 
the people, that, when the public treaſure was drained by the con-. 
tinual and expenſive wars in which they were almoſt unremit- 
tingly engaged, reſources were never wanting to find ſupplies. 
It is not without aſtoniſhment, that we peruſe the accounts tranſ- | 
mitted by the moſt accurate hiſtorians of the age, on this article. 
- The ſhort war, carried on againſt Hercules, duke of Ferrara, 
and which ſcarcely laſted more than two years, coſt three mil- 
lions fix hundred thouſand ducats of gold“. No ſovereign in 
Europe, at that period, could have found means to raiſe ſo vaſt a ſum. 
In order to reimburſe the public treaſury, exhauſted by ſuch an 
expenditure, the Senate, immediately after the termination of hoſtili- 
ties in 1484, laid very ſevere duties on all foreign articles of mer- 
chandize imported into Venice. Every veſſel entering the ports o 
the Republic, was compelled to pay one hundred ducats, for the 75 
7 Mod. Univ. 6 2 vol. vii. p. 14. 


3 Laugier, vol. vii. p · 474-7, and P- 1 Mod. Univ. Hif. vol. xxvii. P+ 214. 
376, 377. Above a million and a half flerling., 
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Alida 6 bp anchor; thirty per cent. on the cargo; ten pence on 


every meaſure of wheat; and five ducats on the meaſure of oil, in. 


1500, 


addition to the duties previouſly exacted. Such impoſitions were 
nearly equal to a prohibition,” and gave riſe to ſtrong, but ineffec- 
tual remonſtrances, from the cy and republic of Raguſa *. 1 

The adminiſtration of Venice was not only wiſe and vigor- 
ous ; but, gentle and beneficent. The people were attached to their 
governors, by the ſecurity which they enjoyed, and by the execu- 
tion of the laws. Verona, Vicenza, Padua, Ravenna, and many 


other petty ſtates, eagerly ſought to be admitted into their protection, 


and to become members of the Venetian Commonwealth. They ex- 
pelled their antient poſſeſſors, and opened their gates to receive the 


delegates ſent by the Senate. Even in the moſt diſaſtrous periods, 


their allegiance and fidelity remained unſhaken, and bore the ſtrongeſt 
i teſtimony to the lenity and wiſdom of the government. | 


Luxury and ſplendor were no where arrived to ſo great a heighth, 
during the fifteenth century, as at Venice. When the emperor Fre- 
deric the Third, and Leonora his wife, viſited that city, in 1452, 
their reception was beyond meaſure, magnificent. The ſtreets were 
hung with ſcarlet and purple ſilks, or. cloth. Crowns of gold, orna- 
mented with jewels, were preſented to their imperial majeſties ; and 
the Venetian ladies offered. the empreſs a cradle, and drefs for a 


child, fludded with gold, . diamonds, and pearls, of immenſe value 


Letters, and 
ſcience. 


Theſe marks of opulence and liberality were , again exhibited, on 


Frederic's ſecond viſit to Venice, i in 1469. Ile himſelf, and all 


his attendants, who wete very numerous, were entertained at the 
expence of the Senate, during. his reſidence in their dominions“. 
Nor were the arts and learning i in leſs eſtimation, than wealth 


and commerce. The library of St. Mark was one of the car- 


lieſt, and beſt endowed collections of that nature, which took 


. Lavgier, vol. vi. P. -h. 
* id. p. 4, 41. Mod. Univ. Hiſ. vol. 101. 5 183. 183. Note: 
73 Laugier, vol. vii. p. 2232. 
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place in Italy, the nurſe of ſcience. -; Petrarch, ſo celebrated for 
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his genius and productions, gave birth to the inftitution, in 1365 —— 


and the preference which he made of Venice above any other of the 
Italian cities, for depoſiting his literary treaſure, proves how worthy 
he eſteemed the Venetian people to poſſeſs ſo valuable a bequeſt. 
The Senate received it with public teſtimonies of gratitude and ſatiſ- 
faction. Above a hundred years afterwards, in 1468, the learned 
cardinal Beſſarion augmented it, by the preſent of his numerous 
manuſcripts. His letter to the doge, Chriſtopher Moro, and the 
anſwer of that ſupreme magiſtrate to the cardinal, are among the 
moſt curious and precious monuments, tranſmitted to us. They give 


an inconteſtible proof of the high veneration, in which learning was 


held at Venice, and of the reſpect paid to men of letters. The in- 
vention of printing was brought thither from Germany, in 1460, 


by Nicholas Jenſon; who, from the ample privileges, granted: him 
by the Senate, ſpeedily amaſſed a conſiderable fortune. Neither 


Rome, nor even Florence, in the fifteenth century, afforded the 
ſame ſecurity and protection to the arts, as Venice could beſtow: 
The power of the popes was not yet ſufficiently eſtabliſhed in the 
Former city; and Florence, even under Coſmo and Lorenzo de Me- 
dicis, was agitated by popular convulſions, 

The diſcovery of a paſſage to India, round the Cape of Good 
Hope; an event, which no wiſdom could have foreſeen, previous to Jeclin 
its accompliſhment; and the effects reſulting from which, no exer- 
tions of the Venetian policy or arms could avert ; gave the firſt 
mortal wound to a fabric, reared with ſo much (kill. It took place 
at the cloſe of the fifteenth century, and ſoon, transferred the com- 
merce of the eaſt, from the Adriatic to the Tagus; from Venice, to 


Liſbon: Another event, which accelerated the downfall of the Re- 


* happened neariy at the ſame period, or followed it in quick 


* * vol. iv, p. 164==167. 15 Ibid, vol. vii. p. 222—231. 10 Tbid, 
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ſucceſſion. Louis the Twelfth, king of France, diſpleaſed at the Senate 


near for having ſigned a truce with the emperor Maximilian the Firſt, 


1500—15Ccs, 
_ ue of 
Cambray. 


againſt whom they were jointly engaged in war, determined on their 
| humiliation. To effect it, he united with his natural and impla- 
cable enemies, Maximilian, and Ferdinand the catholic king of Spain, 


for the deſtruction of Venice; the only ally beyond the Alps, 


upon whoſe friendſhip and adherence he could, or ought to have 
relied. Julius the Second, then occupying the papal. ſee, together 


with the dukes of Savoy and Ferrara, acceded to this formidable 
confederacy. Its object was no leſs, than to reduce Venice to her 


_ original condition, and to confine her dominions to the marſhes, in 
_ which the city is ſituated, after having divided her ſpoils unong the 


-1509—1516, 


Conqueſts of 
the confede- 
rates. 


members of the league 

A ſingle battle, gained by Louis, in n perſon, over petigliano fy 
Alviano, the Venetian commanders, near Agnadel, decided the fate of 
the Commonwealth. So unexpected was the victory, and ſuch was the 


conſternation, which it occaſioned, that all reſiſtance ſeemed to ceaſe, 
. on the part of the vanquiſhed. ' Breſcia, Bergamo, and Cremona, 
were immediately ſurrendered 'to the French. Verona, Vicenza, 
and Padua ſent their ſubmiſſions to Maximilian, and poſſeſſion was 


taken of them by his commiſſaries. The papal troops over-ran the 
territory of Ravenna; while the provinces of, Iftria and Friuli were 
inundated with German forces; and of all the Venetian poſſeſſions 


in Italy, only the city of Treviſo ventured to ſhut its gates againſt 
the enemy. Had the king of France, or the emperor, availed them- 
ſelves, without delay, of theſe advantages, it is probable that Venice 


itſelf muſt have fallen, and the Republic have been annihilated. But, 


the miſunderſtanding; and oppoſition of intereſts, among the princes 


who compoſed the confederacy, gave the Senate time to recover from 


their panic and depreſſion. Padua was regained | by a fortunate 


1 and twice reſiſted the utmoſt efforts of Maximilian to reduce it 


* Lavgier, vol. viii. p. 186—205. 
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anew to his obedience. This ſucceſs was followed by the capture of C 5 0 P. 
Vicenza. The Venetians, awakened from their lethargy, made incre- — 
dible exertions to ſave, and extricate the Commonwealth. Louis, the . * 
moſt formidable enemy with whom they were engaged, ſenſible of the Venetians. 
error which he had committed, and diſguſted with his allies, quitted the 

league; and ſoon afterwards, joined himſelf by treaty with the Repnb- 
lic, againſt thoſe very powers, with whom he had ſo lately acted in 

concert. Under the preſſure of a long and diſaſtrous war, the Senate and 

people evinced anunſhaken fortitude; and repeatedly diſdained to liſten 

to any overtures for peace, except ſuch as were conſiſtent with their 

dignity, and which would reinſtate them in their loſt poſſeſſions, . Fran- 

cis the Firſt, who ſucceeded Louis the Twelfth, adhered to his prede- 

ceflor's engagements with Venice. Breſcia and Bergamo were retaken 

by their joint arms; and at the treaty of Bruſſels, between Francis and 
Maximilian, it was ſtipulated, that Verona, the ſole remaining con- 

queſt of the latter, ſhould be reſtored to its antient maſters. - Of all 
the dominions or dependencies of the Republic, only Cremona, and 
ſome inconſiderable towns of. Lombardy, were torn from her, by 
the confederates, who aſſociated for her ruin. It is not without pefources of 
amazement, that we contemplate the reſources of a commonwealth, engen : 
able to reſiſt, and to diſſipate a combination of the moſt powerful | 
monarchies and ſtates ; equal to ſuſtaining an uninterrupted ſeries of 
operations, naval and military, for above ſeven years; and conclud- 
ing the war, by a recovery of almoſt all her poſſeſſions. Her in- 
duſtry, trade, and manufactures, which were {till vigorous, enabled 
the government to ſupport the immenſe expenditure of public money; 
and the wiſdom of the Senate appeared in no act, more eminently 1515, 1518. 
_ confpicuous, than in the modes adopted for raiſing it, without op- 
preſſing, or exhauſting their ſubjects . But, the ſource from which 
way ſupplies had _ been n being on its decline, the ſtate, en- 


'* Laugier, vol. vill, and ix. N Mod. Univ. Hiſ. vol. XX Vil, p- 245—297- Mezera, 
Hiſ. de France, vol. vii. paffim, 
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CHAP. feebled by its efforts, and poſſeſſing no means of replenithing its 
— coffers, gradually ſunk in the ſcale of the European ſyſtem. 


19 > bas 
Vigilance of 


After the death of the emperor Maximilian, Italy ſaw itſelf in 


1524 


2527. 


1529. 


prince, poſſeſſed of the kingdom of Naples by deſcent, and of the 


duchy of Milan by arms, overawed and intimidated the ſurround- 
ing ſtates. The Venetian Senate, true to the balance of power, and 
watchful over their own intereſts, remained firm in their alliance 


with France, for ſeveral years; and actively oppoſed the further pro- 


greſs of the imperial aggrandizement. It was not till Francis the 


Firſt, occupied by his pleaſures, negligent of the concerns of his 


crown beyond the Alps, and compelled by the incapacity of his 
generals, to abandon the Milaneſe, no longer extended protection 
to his allies ; that the Republic, unwillingly, quitted him, and en- 


_ tered into connexions of policy with Charles the Fifth. When the 
French monarch, rouſed from his inaction, invaded Italy, and 
marched towards Milan in perſon, the Senate renewed the antient 
treaty of offenſive alliance with him; but, apprehenſive of the ven- 
geance which the emperor might inflict on them, they kept it ſecret, 


till the fortunate. iſſue of the ſiege of Pavia, then beſieged by Francis, 


_ | ſhould enable them to divulge their change of ſyſtem. The battle of 
Pavia, and the impriſonment of the French king, left them, in com- 
mon with the reſt of Italy, almoſt at the mercy of the imperial court. 
In this critical ſituation, they took meaſures to ſecure themſelves from 
the danger which impended, by contracting an alliance with the 

pope and the Florentines, for mutual preſervation. On the releaſe 


of Francis from his captivity at Madrid, Venice inſtantly ſigned 


with him the treaty of Cognac, and ſuſtained her part, for ſeveral 
years, in the hoſtilities, which were recommenced between France 


and the emperor. Abandoned by her ally at the peace of Cambray, 
the Senate made honourable conditions for the Republic, at Bo- 


logna, and neither facrificed her rights, nor departed from her 


2 | „„ dignity. 
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dignity *. But, profiting by her paſt experience, impoveriſhed by nar. 
the expenditure of more than five millions of ducats, and annually G=—— 
diminiſhing in the extent of her commerce; Venice could never, l 5 : 
afterwards be drawn into any offenſive operations, in favour of either tem 1 fe ; 
—_ or Francis. The inſidious propoſitions of the former, and 

the magnificent promiſes of the latter prince, were equally ineffec- 
tual to induce, or terrify the Senate. Always armed for the protec- 
tion of their own dominions, and prepared to puniſh any infraction 
of the treaties ſubſiſting with foreign powers, they adhered to the 
moſt rigid neutrality. Henry the Second, king of France, inflamed 
with an hereditary paſſion to reconquer Naples and Milan, found the 
ſame ſteady reſiſtance, when he repeatedly attempted to involve 
Venice in the quarrel. The Republic appeared no more among the 
allies, or auxiliaries, and left apy ae rem rand e 0h 
- ences, without entering the liſts. 

A more formidable adverſary, than the bande .of. Auſtria, at- — 6 
tracted all the attention, and demanded all the vigilance of the Ve- i 44. 
netian government. The Turkiſh* power had, for above two hun- 
dred years, been advancing with rapid ſtrides, and ſeemed to menace 
them with the moſt ſerious calamities. As early as the beginning of 
the fifteenth century, Amurath the Second, then emperor of the 
Turks, had deprived the Republic of the city and territory of Salo- 
nichi, the Theſſalonica of antiquity z though ceded to Venice by the | 
Greek emperor, John Paleelogus, to whom it rightfully. belonged *'. ender. 
Mahomet the Second, ſon and ſueceſſor of Amurath, by the capture of he ©: Ottomam 
Conſtantinople, became an object of dread to all the chriſtian ſtates; ff open 
but to none ſo peculiarly as to the Venetians; who, from the number 
and importance of their pofſeſſions in the Arahipelago, the Morea, and 
along the coaſts of Greece, had every reaſon to dread the attacks of ſo 


** Laugier, vol. ix. p. are and vol. x. p. 42 — 48. Met: en 11. xxvli, 
p. 367, 368. 

21 Laugier, vol. x. p. ö Mod. Univ. . vol. xxvii. p. 371. "$31 

* Hiſtory of the Ottoman Empire, by Demetrius Cantemir, part i, bock ii, p. 84e 
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ambitious and powerful a neighbour. Induced by theſe conſidera- 
tions, the Senate, only two years after the extinction of the Greek em- 


pire, concluded a ſolemn treaty of peace and commerce with Maho- 
met; but, he adhered to his engagements no ee than they ap- 
peared compatible with his intereſts; and hoMilities commenced be- 


Peace con- 
cluded with 
Mahomet the 
Second. 


tween the fleets, near the gulf of Corinth. The Venetians were re- 
pulſed before that city, and obliged to retreat in diſorder”; In the 
enſuing year, they entered into an alliance with the ſophy of Perſia, 
and the prince of Caramania, againſt Mahomet; but, neither the aſ- 
ſiſtance of thoſe ſovereigns, nor the efforts of the Republic, could im- 
pede the progreſs of the Turkiſh emperor. After taking Athens by 
ſtorm, he appeared before the iſland of Negropont, the Eubcea of the 
Greeks, at the head of three hundred ſhips, and ſeventy thouſand 
troops. The city made a brave and deſperate reſiſtance ; but, at 
length, ſurrendered, together with the iſland itſelf . Undiſmayed 
by their misfortunes, the Senate ſuſtained the war for ſeveral years, 
almoſt unſupported by any other European ſtate, againſt the whole 
power of the Ottoman empire, conducted by Mahomet. Croia, in 

Albania, together with many inferior places, were ſucceſſively loſt, 

Dalmatia was ravaged; and even Friuli was twice invaded by the 

baſhaw of Boſnia, who ſpread terror to the gates of "Treviſo, and 

the neighbourhood of Venice. The garriſon of Scutari, alone, re- 
pulſed the Turks, and reſiſted their attacks; but, in order to obtain 
a peace, it became indiſpenſible to cede that important place. Maho- 


met dictated the terms of pacification ; retained, all his moſt valuable 


conqueſts; ; exacted a tribute of ten thouſand ducats arnually, as 
the price of his friendſhip ; and became more formidable than ever 


to the 1 He adhered, nevertheleſs g to 75 1 | 
till his death ©, 5 


33 Lavgier, vol. vii. p. 107—111. | 

*+ Ibid. p. 181—188, and p. 203==205 0 231-238. Vanel. Hiſ, t 
vol. ii. p. 17—127. 

25 Vanel. vol. ii. p. 131—138, and p. 147—-160, 
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On the — of Bajazet the Second, that prince renewed and C KY v. 
confirmed the peace, ſigned by his father; but, the Senate having, not — 
long afterwards, gained poſſeſſion of the two iſlands of Zant and Cepha- Negelates, 
lonia, ſituated near the mouth of the Adriatic, the Turkiſh emperor 2 | 
inſtantly demanded them, as dependencies of his dominions. Terri- 
fied at tie menaces with which the requiſition was accompanied, the 
Republic did not venture to reſiſt, A ſort of compromiſe was ob- 
tained from the indulgence of the Porte. Cephalonia was delivered 
up to the baſhaw of the Morea ; and Zant remained to the Venetians, 
upon payment of an annual tribute of five hundred ducats. This 
eoneeſſion having appeaſed the ſultan, he allowed them to enjoy a 
precarious repoſe for ſeveral years; when his ambition prompting 
bim to new enterprizes, he recommenced hoſtilities. Appearing in: 
perſon before Lepanto, while his fleet precluded all ſuccours by ſea,, 
the garriſon capitulated ; and various cities in the Morea followed the 
example. The Venetians, notwithſtanding, procured an honourable 
peace from Bajazet; who, attacked in Europe, by the kings of Hun- 
gary and Poland, and in Aſia, by the ſophy of Perſia, readily liſtened 
0 2 propoſals of accommodation, made him by the Venetian em- 

or. Cephalonia was reſtored to the Republic, and all the com- 
_ immunities, enjoyed by the nation in the Ottoman domi- 
nions, were confirmed. During the ſtate of depreſſion, to which 
Venice was reduced by the effects of the league of Cambray, it was 
even determined in the Senate, to implore the protection and aſſiſt- 


ance of Bajazet; but, the emperor Maximilian having raiſed the 
ſiege of Padua, and their affairs aſſuming a more fayourable 11 
the meaſure was not carried into execution 


Selim the Firſt having dethroned his father, and ſeized 3 Al 


Turkiſh empire, found too much oecupation in ſubjecting his domi- Selim, and of: 


nions, and extirpating che adherents of his brother Achmet, to w_ 7/4 ar] 


25 Cunimir, part i. book iii. p. 116102. | Vanel, vol. ü. 5. 171-232. paſſim. 
VOL, L. | EE | mit. 
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CHA? mit of his carrying war into the territories of Venice. He readily 
— confirmed the ſubſiſting treaty, and ſecured his tranquillity in that 


Were 4 


1521. 


quarter. But, no ſooner was he liberated from his domeſtic embarraſſ- 
ments, than he prepared to fall upon the province of Dalmatia, and 
aſſembled forces at Valona, on the coaſt of Epirus, for the purpoſe. 
Death prevented his further proſecution of the deſign ; and Soly- 
man the Second, his ſon, began his long and memorable reign, by the 
warmeſt demonſtrations of amity towards the Republic. During near 


fifty years that he occupied the throne, only one rupture took place 
between them; into which the Venetians were reluctantly drawn by 


the emperor Charles the Fifth, and the reigning pope, Paul the Third. 
For eighteen years ſubſequent to the acceſſion of Solyman, that en- 


lightened and magnanimous prince treated the Senate with peculiar 


diſtinction; continued to the ſubjects of Venice, the enjoyment of all 
their commercial privileges ; and repeatedly terminated, by a prompt 


| accommodation, the accidental cauſes of miſintelligence which aroſe, 


His ambition, and thirſt of glory, were principally directed againſt 


Hungary, the houſe of Auſtria, and the Perſians. Barbaroſſa, the 


ableſt naval commander of his age, and the ſcourge of the chriſtian 
ſtates, was placed by him at the head of the Ottoman fleets, which 
carried deſolation along the coaſts of Calabria, Apulia, and Sicily. 


Rhodes, at an early period of his reign, was ſubjected, after a long 
and-heroic defence, made by the knights of St. John of Jeruſalem, 


n The capture of ſome Turkiſh gallies near the entrance of the Adri- 


9 


afic, which had been miſtaken by the Venetians for pirates, firſt 
alienated the mind, and rouſed the indignation, of the ſultan. The 
artifices and expoſtulations of Charles the Fifth, who exerted every 
endeavour to involve the Venetians in a war againſt Solyman, widened 
the breach. After vehement debates in the ſenate, and great irreſolu- 


tion, it was, by a very flender majority, reſolved to join the league of 


the pope and the emperor, againſt the Turks. This determination, 
embraced contrary to the Aw be of the wiſeſt members of the legiſ- 


7 Ne, 


VENICE 


lature, was productive only of loſs and misfortune to the State. The 
combined fleets atchieved no enterprize of moment. Andrew Doria, 
who commanded in chief, neglected, or refuſed the faireſt occaſions 

of combating Barbaroſſa with advantage. Procraſtination, or diſtruſt 
and jealouſy, characteriſed every operation of the imperial com- 
mander, and impeded the general ſucceſs. Wearied with theſe ob- 
ſtacles, injured in their trade, incapable of fupporting the heavy pe- 
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cuniary impoſitions laid on to maintain the war, betrayed by their 


own miniſters, and receiving no eſſential ſervice from their allies, 
the Senate condeſcended to ſue for a ſeparate peace. Solyman, after d 
a ſhort delay, and affected reluctance, conſented to treat; but, it was, 
as a conqueror, who. grants and dictates to a vanquiſhed enemy. 
Napoli di Romania, and Malvaſia, the only two remaining poſſeſſions: 
in the Morea, were ceded to him, as the price; and three hundred. 
thouſand' ducats were paid to the Turkiſh ſultan, to reimburſe him 


for the expences of a war, which had produced to the W only. 
injury and diſhonour ”. — 


IN: 


Inſtrufted by experience, the Senate embraced. more ſalutary 151566. 


meaſures, and determined to cultivate aſſiduouſſy the friendſhip 
of the Porte. Conſtious of the great diſparity of their force, an- 
nually diminiſhing in their revenues, and incapable of recovering 
the commerce, which fortune had thrown into the poſſeſſion of 
the Portugueze ; Venice no longer ſtood forward, after the middle 
of the ſixteenth century, either m the commotions of Italy, or. 

againſt the Ottoman power. Peace was the only object of their 


counſels, and a rigid 1 the firſt meaſure which they pur- 
ſued; for its attainment. © Their apprehenſions of irritating the. 
Turks, and their dread of another rupture, were ſuch, that, to 
avoid it, they thought ſcarce any. conceſhon too important. This 


timidity was evinced by their promptitude and anxiety, to ſtifle every, 
occafion of quarrel, and to purchaſe a continuance of tranquillity, 


27 Vanel, vol. ii. and iii. palm. Cantemir, part i. book iii, p. 174204. Laugier, 


Vel. ix, paſſim, and p. 564—579- 
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by preſents to the vizier and principal miniſters at: Conſtantinople: 


L—— Solyman, who wanted not enemies to occupy. his arms, graciouſſy 


hh 1566. 


1566—1570, 
_ of 
Cyprus, by 
Selim the 
Second. 


accepted their proffered friendſhip, and remained, till the end. of his 
life and reign, in amity with the Republic. An uninterrupted peace 
of near thirty years, ſeemed to have obliterated all animoſities, and to 
have extinguiſhed any cauſe for a rupture. But, theſe appearances 
ſoon changed, on the acceſſion of Selim the Second; and Venice, 
long diſuſed to hoſtilities, was unwillingly compelled again to arm 
for her own proteQtion ** is 

The new ſultan did not immediately. evince his tation: to in- 
fringe the treaties, ſubſiſting between the Turks and Venetians: on 
the contrary, he began by confirming them; but, his ſubſequent con- 
duct ſoon diſplayed his real determination. The iſland of Cyprus 


Had, for more than half a century, excited, the ambition of the Otto- 


man princes; ; who, after having exterminated the Mammelucs, and 


ſubjected Egypt, had ſtill permitted this tributary kingdom to remain- 


in the hands of the Republic of Venice, Selim was allured to attempt 
its reduction, by many motives; the fertility of the ſoil ; its vicinity to 


| Syria and Egypt; and the probable eaſe with which the conqueſt 


1570. 
League, 
formed for 
, veliſting the 
Turks. 


might be effected. The Senate, unwilling to engage in war, was in- 
credulous, and negligent in arming for its defence: while the Turkiſh, 
fleet landed, inveſted Famagoſta, and beſieged Nicoſia, the two ca- 
pitals. The latter city, vigorouſly preſſed, and ill prepared for reſiſt-. 
ance, was taken after a ſiege of fourteen days; ; 2 n e i 
the aſſailants *?. 

Meanwhile, the Venetian government, reluctant to W e 
hoſtilities, but reduced to that neceſſity by the arrogance and attacks 
of Selim, aſſerted its antient courage, and prepared vigorouſſy to 
repel the invaders. A great league was formed for their protection, 

with the Holy See, and Philip the Second of Spain. Reſources, ade- 
quate to the emergency, were found i in the patriotiſm of every claſs, - 

28 Yanel, vol. ii. p. 450508. paſim., Lier vol. x. p. N paſim. 
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formidable and well-appointed fleet; Sutcouts'were ſent to the Oy RO... My 
priots ; and-after many delays, the combined forees of Spain, Rome; "”_ 
and Venice, effected their junction. But, the oppoſite intereſts of 
the confederate powers; the inſincerity and duplicity of Philip; atid 
the numerous impediments to any joint plan of offenſive operation, 
rendered all theſe preparations abortive. The firſt' naval campaign . 
produced ſcarcely any event of moment. The illuſtrious victory 1577. 
of Lepanto, gained over the Turks, was not improved, and did not 8 
regain-the- iſland of Cyprus. Famagoſta, after ſuſtaining above a 
year's ſiege, and having been reduced” to extremities, capitulated. 
Cyprus became a Turkiſh province. No effectual impreſſion could Unſoccefoful | 
be made on the Ottoman dominions, in Albania, or Epirus. Their OUT. 
fleet, which ſeemed to have been annihilated by Don John of Auſtria, ; 
at Lepanto, was ſpeedily: refitted, and appeared vn the cbaſt of the 
Morea, under the command of Ulueciali, ready to try anew ghe = 5 
chance of war. Selim relaxed in none of his demands, and me- | 
naced Dalmatia with his forces. A third campaign had only evinced 13572. 
the impracticability of effeQing any enterprize, with the cbm. | 
bined. ſquadrons; and Philip's reluQanee to lend his aid towards re- 
covering Cyprus, or permitting his allies to become ſubſervient to 
the Venetian greatneſs, was manifeſt and inconteſtible: Pius the Fifth, 
who had enthuſiaſtically ſupported the war, in a double capacity, as 
a ſovereign and a pontiff, was no more; and Gregory the Thirteenth | 
did not poſſeſs the energy or affection to the cauſe, which had diſtin- | ) 
guiſhed his predeceſſor in the chair of St. Peter. France was in | 
alliance with the Portez and the other European ſtates were either 
unable or unwilling to aſſiſt the Venetians. Abandoned to rhete* 
own ſtrength, they felt their -infufficiency to combat he power of 
the. Turkiſh empire, then in its meridian; and theit alliances had 
hitberto only aggravated- their misfortunes; In this ſſtuation, the 57. 
opened a negotiation for peace, at Conſtantinople; and Selim, farif- 9 8 0 
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CHAP. fied with his acquiſition of Cyprus, readily n to a ſeparate 
— treaty, which was purchaſed on the part of the Republic, by a ceſſion 


"WM 573+. 


Separate 
ce, made 
Venice, 


of that iſland, and the payment of a conſiderable ſum to the ſultan, 
They were too well juſtified, by his late conqueſt, and by their own 
ſtate of depreſſion, in concluding the war, at any price; and even 
Philip himſelf expreſſed. neither indignation nor ſurprize, at their 
having withdrawn from a confederacy, which had not profited of the 
moſt ſignal victory ever obtained over the omen, or atchieved m 


2 enterprize beneficial to the Venetians ©. 


1574+ 
State of 


Venice at 


It is at this æra, with the termination nf. the Turkiſh war, that it- 
may be proper to take a view, and form an eſtimate; of the ſituation - 


and reſources of Venice. That Republic no longer occupied the 


Place which ſhe had filled in the European ſyſtem, at the beginning 
of the ſixteenth century. Her dominions had ſuffered great dilapi-+ 


; dations, from the ſucceſſive i inroads of the infidels; and ſome of her 


moſt zolt fertile colonies, or provinces, had been ſubjected to the Maho- 
metan power. Albania, Epirus, Greece, che Morea, Cyprus, and 
many of the iſlands in the Archipelago, had been once theirs, in 
whole, or in part; but, were ſo no longer. The remaining poſſeſ- 
ſions of Dalmatia, Candia, and Corfu, were held by a precarious 


tenure. Many channels of commerce were dried up, and no new 


ones were opened. The ineſtimable monopoly of the ſpice trade, 


| which had for ages rendered them opulent, was irrecoverably tranſ- 


ferred to another nation; and all the commodities. of Arabia and 
India found their way. into Europe, by the paſſage round the Cape of 
Good Hope. It was impoſſible for human wiſdom to diſcover a re- 
medy adequate to redreſſing this injury. Even the navigation of the 
Adriatic, over which Venice had always arrogated a ſort of excluſive 
ſovereignty, was become very inſecure. The Turkiſh admiral, in 
1571, during the war, had advanced ſo far up it on the Dalmatian 
coaſt, as not only to deſolate. the iſlands of Curzola and Lezina, but, 


5 Cantemir, part i. bock iii, p. 222 28. Vanel, vol. iii. p. 27=92. Laugier, 
vol. x, p- 202282, i 


to 
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to ſtrike terror into Venice itſelf *, - Beſides cheſe enemies, a nation &, F. 
of pirates, called Uſcoques, whoſe'principal/retreat was at the town. Wm 
of Segna in Moelachia, on the eaſtern fide of the gulf; being ſecreti7ß 
protected by the houſe of Auſtria, committed perpetual depredations | 

on the veſſels of the Republic. They were, indeed, repeatedly, pur- 
but, they as een and ae 
their enormities 

 Withthe:tninocies. aid commeray. of. We m fink Bream 

their revenues, which were: exceedingly diminiſhed ; and which | 
had been,/ exhauſted by, the late onerous. and expenſive war, to 
ſuch a degree, that expedients the moſt pernicious, had been, of 
neceſſity, adopted, in order to raiſe funds for its proſecution. 
The incredible ſum of three hundred thouſand ducats a month, 
was not more than adequate to the various demands, during the 
hoſtilities with Selim; which had coſt the Republic twelve mil- 
lions of ducats . Fourteen per cent. intereſt! was given by the State, 
for money lent to the public, at that time. Tet, every expedient 
to find ſupplies, would have been inſufficient; if Pius the Fifth, in his 
zeal againſt the Turks, had not authorized the government to/ levy 
three-tenths of the whole revenues of the clergy, throughout the Ve- 
netian dominions . Gregory the Thirteenth was not ſb liberal of 
the eccleſiaſtical property. A portion of the public domain was ſold 
in 1570, to enable the Senate to ſuſtain the war. Theſe expedients page. 
forcibly evince the exhauſted ſtate of the exchequer “. Men, as well 
as money, were wanting; and in.1571, all exiles wer recalled and 
pardoned, on condition of ſerving on board the fleet. Exemption 
during four years, from every burden or pecuniary impoſition, was, 
at the ſame time, ae to fork Ua * n embarked 
againſt the enemy . | tige es bs + bi 21 Ai Bent: 


C bow . $1 
4 Laugier, vol. x. p. evo; 1 e Ibid. P- = hos e. 343 
37 Above five millions, ſterling. 
„Mod. Univ. Hiſt. vol. xxvii. p. 384, and 433. Gregorio Letz, bolt iy. p. 51 and 52. 
** Lavgier, vol. x. p. 206. 3% Ibid. p. 176. 87 Ibid. p. 221. 
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. Notwithſtanding theſe diminutions of their former ſplendor, com- 
merce, and greatneſs, Venice, in 1574, remained a powerful ftate. 


| 8 Beſides the provinces of Lombardy, ſubje& to the Republic; Friuli, 


Venice. 


Iſtria, and Dalmatia, together with the two iſlands of Corfu and Can- 
dia, continued to acknowledge her dominion. All theſe territories 
united, formed a very conſiderable power, as compared with thoſe of 
Italy. After the entire extinction of the trade with India, by the Red 


- © Sea, which had taken place before this period; the Venetians were ſtill 


Navigation, 
and com- 
merce. 


in poſſeſſion of almoſt all the commerce, which was carried on with the 
coaſt of Barbary; the Levant, and the Turkiſh empire. Their veſſels 


navigated the German ocean, and ſupplied the Englith with many ar- 


tickes of convenience or luxury. Henry the Eighth encouraged and 
protected them, during his whole reign ; and all the privileges which 
be had accorded, were confirmed by the regeney, under Edward the 
Sixth 3 to whom, on his acceſſion, the Senate had deputed a an embaſ- 
ſadot, to ſolicit the continuation of their antient immunities, and free- 


dom of importation ”, With all the circles of Germany, a great inter- 


courſe was carried on, by means of land carriage, through the Tyrol; 
and Veniee derived immenſe profits, from this branch of her induſtry. 


Neo ſſate, except Tuſcany,” in the fixteenth century, had made ſuch 


exextions, in draining and cultivating their waſte lands. Large 
tracts, in the Treviſane and Paduan, were, by order of che Senate, in 


1557, completely reſcued from che ftagnant waters, with which they 


had been previouſſy covered, and rendered productive. Every 
regulation, which could ſuſtain, or perpetuate the grandeur of the 
commonwealth, was enacted, and enforced, by the wiſdom of the 
government. Bergamo and Udine, two important frontier cities, the 


one towards Milan, and the other on the ſide of Carniola, were for- 


tified in 1567, and rendered as nearly impregnable, as the art of 
enginecs could effect, in that age. The arſenal had been burnt in 


* h x. p. p64, * V Jhid. p. 106, 107. * Ibid. p. 137. 
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e 
the year 1569; and this calamity, it was apprehended, had much 
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encouraged Selim to come to an immediate rupture with the Re- — 


public. It was reconſtructed n delay, and rendered more 
capacious and magnificent“. 


The Venetian navy was formidable, numerous, and replete with 


the utmoſt care. On emergencies, a great fleet could be equipped 


with aſtoniſhing celerity. An extraordinary proof of their ability in 


this reſpect, though on a ſmaller ſcale, was exhibited to Henry the 


Third, when at Venice, in 1574. While a collation was ſerved up to 
him in the hall of the arſenal, a galley was begun, conſtructed, and 


1574+ 


finiſhed, with every requiſite for putting to ſea, in the ſhort ſpace of | 


two hours. At the commencement of the Cyprian war, in 1 570, 
ninety-one gallies, beſides other veſſels of ſmaller dimenſions, were 
completely fitted for ſea, in the courſe of a few days. In the follow- 
ing year, at the battle of Lepanto, the Republic had one hundred and 
ten gallies in their diviſion of the. confederate fleet; and the ſucceſs 
of that memorable victory, was allowed to have been eminently due 
to the ſuperior conſtruction of the Venetian ſhips, and to the dex- 
terity of their nautical operations. Such was their naval reputation 
and ſtrength, that had the Senate made an early and vigorous exer- 
tion of it againſt the Turks, when they firſt invaded Cyprus, inſtead 
of relying on Philip the Second, and the league; it is more than pro- 
bable, that Selim might have been reduced to abandon his project 
upon the iſland, or that he would have permitted the Republic to 
retain it, on receiving an augmentation of the annual tribute. 

If Venice had, however, declined in ſolid greatneſs, ſhe never- 
theleſs retained all the external elegance of a proſperous and opulent 


commonwealth, The city was adorned with the productions of 


art and genius, which vied in its embelliſhment. Palladio and Sca- 


% Laugier, vol. x. p. 143—145. 47 Lavugier, vol. x. p. 245, and 248, Gre- 


* Ibid, p. 301. | gorio Leti, vol. iv. p. 52. 
* Ibid. p. 159. , 
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Arts, and 
magniſi - 
cence. 
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EH AT: morzi reared the moſt ſumptuous palaces along their canals, and car- 
ane (a ried architecture to its higheſt point of beauty. Sanſovino, and 


1534+ 


many others, adorned the ducal palace, with models of perfection in 
ſculpture.- The Venetian ſchool of painting produced a Titian, a Paul 
Veroneſe, and a Tintoret *. Strangers, from every part of Europe, 
eagerly crouded to the capital of a Republic, not more renowned 


for its ſevere pol ic and wiſdom, than abundant in all the ſofteſt grati- 
 fications of refinement and luxury. The reception given to Henry 


the Third, on his paſſage from Poland into France, in the year 1574, 
exceeded, in ſplendor and diverſity of magnificent exhibition, any 
thing which had been ſeen, or imagined in the ſixteenth. century. 
The deſcriptions of thoſe feſtivals, left us. by cotemporary hiſtorians, 
fill the mind with aſtoniſhment, at the taſte and grandeur which cha- 


racterized all the diverſions nd ſhews, invented to celebrate the 
viſit of the king of France ©, 5 


| #4 Laugier, wol. . p. 9493, and 137. Ibid, p. ger. : 
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CHAP. VI. 
TUSCAN Y. 


Riſe of the Republic of Florence. Elevation of the family of Medecis. 
—Charafter and action: of Coſmo de Medecis,— Adminiſtration 7 
 Lorenz0.—Expulſion of his fon.— Appearance, and death Savo- 
narola. Revival of the Republic. —Reftoration of the Houſe of Me- 
decis.==Their ſerond expulſſon.— Siege of Florence, Reign and 
death of Alexander.—Elefion of Coſmo.—State of Florence at that 


period, —Reign, and aftions of Cho. Siege, and reduttion of 


Sienna,—Title of Great Duke of Tuſcany, conferred on CY. 


Felicity of his government —His domeſtic misfortunes —His death, 


and character. State of Tuſcany, in 1 574.—Manufaffures,—Com- 


nmerce. Am- pa —Felkig, and proſperity of 


* _ 


Tus intereſt which is excited [by the kiſtory of ſtates ind 8 

doms, does not always bear à proportion to their extent or 
magnitude. The empire of Ruſſia, Which prevails over ſo large a 
portion of the earth, awakens little curioſity, till the genius of Peter 
the Firſt introduced civilization, and brought his ſubjects forward to 


notice, as members of a ſyſtem, connected, in all its parts, by the 


CREE: 


RE. 
Intereſt, ex- 
cited by the 


— of 


common bonds of ſimilarity of manners and civil policy. Florence, 


on the contrary, ſmall and contracted in its territory, yet forcibly 
arreſts the human mind, and engroſſes its moſt ſerious attention. 
As early as the beginning of the fourteenth century, at a period when 
England, Frante, and the northern powers were immerſed in barba- 


13001460, 


riſm, and * only with the ferocious amuſements of chivalry ; | 


FF 2 | that 
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that celebrated city and pohly had nn itſelf from the 


3 chains of feudal tyranny, and aſpired to national freedom. Con- 


1300—1400. 


State of the 
Republic, in 
the middle 
ages. 


1400—1 gon 
Origin o 
family of 
Medecis. 


vulſed by internal diſſenſions, torn by contending factions, and, like 


Athens, ſuffering many of the characteriſtic calamities, inſeparable 


from a. democratic form of government; Florence ſtill advanced 
progreſſively in ſome of the moſt glorious attainments, which diſ- 
tinguiſh a civilized tate of ſociety. The majeſty of the Roman ju- 
riſprudence was revived in their laws, which protected and ſe⸗ 


cured the enjoyment of property. General induſtry and emu- 


lation were excited, by the proſpect of civil honours and offices, to 
which all the citizens of the twenty-one tribes were eligible. Arts 
and letters, which follow in the train of liberty, ſeemed-to have fixed 
their favourite reſidence in Tuſcany. Dante, the father of Italian 
poetry, preceded Petrarch and Boccace, whoſe productions immor- 
talized their country. Cimabue reſtored and renewed the art of 
painting; in which he was even excelled by his diſciple Giotto, 
whoſe talents embraced the ſiſter. ſciences of ſculpture and architec- 
ture. Florence enjoyed a fair Proportion: of that trade, which Italy 
then carried on, almoſt excluſively. Confraternities, or companies, 


protected by municipal regulations, were eſtabliſhed in the city. 
National banks facilitated the intercourſe of commerce : manufac- 


tures of wool, and of ſilk, produced no inconſiderable profits to the 


Adventurers, engaged in thoſe. fabricks. Opulence reſulted from ſuch 


numerous ſources of advantage; and the firſt gold coin, which Eu- 
rope had ſeen, ſince the deſtruction of the Roman empire, was Auch 


by the Florentines *, 


From the boſom of commerce, ſprung * illuſtrious andy of Me- 
decis, which, in celebrity, has eclipſed thoſe of almoſt all the ſove- 


reigns of Europe. John de Medecis, whoſe influence and aſcendancy 


in the councils of the Commonwealth, aroſe not more from his: vaſt 


poſſeſſions, than from his virtue and beneficence, was the firſt banker 


Z ns arg Hiſtoire de Toſcane, vol. i. Introduction, p. 11==17, Art de Verif, vol. iii. 
p · 8 753 | 
575 and 


"TUSCANY. 


and merchant of Italy. Cardinal Colonna, after his elevation to 
the chair of St. Peter, by the name of Martin the Fifth, when re- 
duced to apply to him for pecuniary aſſiſtance, ſcrupled not to 
pledge to him the pontifical crown; and afterwards created him 
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1400 — —142Y, 


duke of Monteverdi. At his death, notwithſtanding the immenſe 


treaſures which he bequeathed to his family, yet ſo boundleſs had 


been his largeſſes and donations to the neceſſitous among his fel- 


low-citizens, that he was attended to the grave by a prodigious con- 
courſe of his weeping countrymen, and honoured with the title of 
Father of the Poor. - Coſmo, his eldeſt ſon, ſucceeded to his vir- 
tues, and far excelled him in ſtrength of genius, power, and re- 


1423— 1464, 


Coſmo. 


putation. Baniſhed from Florence by a triumphant faction, he was 


recalled, only to enjoy an augmented degree of public confidence. 


Without the name, or odious appellation of prinee, he became the 


real chief and head of the Republic, as Pericles had been of Athens. 


His influence, always exerted to produce the moſt beneficial and land- 
able effects, attained a ſolidity and ſtrength, which no deſpotiſm could 
have conferred. Conſtantly engaged in commerce, he employed and 
enriched a multitude of perſons, who, in return, ſuſtained his own 
greatneſs, Modeſt and ſimple in his exterior, he mixed among the 


His charac- 
ter, com- 
meree, and 


wealth. 


citizens as an individual, and avoided all demonſtrations of unneceſ- ' 


ſary pomp, or. ſplendor, His veſſels traded to every port; and his 
factors at Conſtantinople, Cairo, and along the coaſts of the Leſſer 


Aſia, enjoyed the moſt diſtinguiſhed conſideration. . The ſujtans of 


Egypt, the emirs of Babylon, and the Turkiſh emperors, were, all, 


connected with him by commercial ties. The Paleologi, in whoſe 


- 


family expired the empire of Conſtantinople, ſold him the jewels and 


ſplendid furniture of the imperial palaces, during the ſtate of de- 
preſſion to which they were reduced, previous to their final deſtruc- 
tion, by Mahomet the Second. But, Coſmo derived a higher claim 


Protection of 


to Mo ann of his cotemporaries and of poſterity, than com- 9 


2 Galluzzi, Hiſtoire de Tokcane, . Introduction, p. 20-22, 
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merce or W could confer, by his princely protection of Er 
and this part of his character has eminently. conduced to the fame, 


which he enjoys in hiſtory. The memorable zra, diſtinguiſhed by 


the name of * the age of the Medecis,” commenced with Coſmo ; 


and forms an epocha in the annals of literature. His houſe was the 


. aſylum of genius and talents, from every part of Italy and Greece. 


Death of 


. Coſmo. 


1464—1472. 
Peter of Me- 
decis. 


The moſt precious manuſcripts, preſerved by his care, from the bar- 
barous rage of the Turks, and purchaſed by his order, were tranſ- 
mitted to future times. Numbers of learned men, driven by the 
Turkiſh ſultans, to take refuge in Florence; and other Italian fates, 
received from his bounty, a liberal proviſion, and repaid him by their 
grateful eulogiums. More fortunate in the cloſe of life than Pericles, 
Coſmo, after having preſided during thirty years, over the Republic, 
and having embelliſhed the capital by monuments of utility and mag- 
nificence, expired in a very advanced age, and free from the infir- 
mities with which it is uſually accompanied. His memory was in- 
expreſſibly dear to his countrymen, who inſcribed; by a — decree, 
on his tomb, the glorious title of * Father of his Country. 
His wealth and influence, but neither his genius, nor enlarged be⸗ 


neficence, deſcended to Peter, his only ſon. Indolent, and incapable 


of application, he devolved on others the bufineſs of the State, Op- 


preſſed with maladies, he equally wanted vigour of body and of mind, 
adequate to his high ſituation, © Yet, beneficent, liberal, and of un- 


ſullied probity, his father's reputation and virtues ſuſtained him; an and 


even extricated him from repeated conſpiracies, to which he ITY 
nearly fallen a victim. His life and adminiſtration were terminated 
by a premature end, the reſult of an infirm and fickly conſtitution; 
and the elevation to which the family of Medecis had attained, 
ſeemed to be menaced with extinction, by this event; i Lorenzo, the 


3 Gulluzzi, Hinein * ebe vol. i. Introduction, p. 22—29. Machiavel, n 
v. vi, and vii, paſim., I. Art de Verif. vol. iii. p. 753, 754. Mod. Univ. Hiſt. v. xxxvi. 
7. 302394. f 5 Late 


eldeſt 
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eldeſt of the two ſons of Peter, having ſcarcely attained to manhood, 
and a powerful faction having carried war into the dominions of the 
Commonwealth. ä 
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1472—1492. 


But, Lorenzo of Medecis was deſtined to perpetuate, and to aug Lorenzo of 
ment, the glory of his anceſtors. Endowed with all the qualities, 4 deb. 


which had ſo eminently appeared in Coſmo, he evinced himſelf 
worthy to ſucceed to the civil and military ſupremacy of the Re- 


public. His active exertions, joined to an experience beyond his 


years, enabled him ſpeedily and honourably to terminate the hoſtili- 


ties, which the enemies of his father had carried on againſt Florence. 


The city of Volterra having revolted, and thrown off its allegiance, was 


reduced by Lorenzo, to capitulate; and his clemency toward the cul- 
pable and vanquiſhed citizens, augmented the general eſteem and af- 
fection, which he had previouſly acquired. His power, exerted for 
the benefit of the-people, began already to take the deepeſt root, 
But, a deſperate and numerous faction, with which Sixtus the Fourth, 
who then occupied the papal ſee, was not aſhamed to connect 
himſelf by the cloſeſt ties, determined on his extermination, and 
that of his family. It conveys to us a faithful, though a revolting 


picture of the ſpirit of the age and of Italy, to conſider, that the ſcene 


of this aſſaſſination, in which the ſupreme head of the chriſtian church 
was deeply and perſonally implicated, was the cathedral of Florence; 
and the moment, deſtined for its completion, that, in which the ele- 
vation of the hoſt, the moſt ſolemn act of the catholic religion, in- 
ſpired the multitude aſſembled before the altar, with proſtrate awe 


and yeneration. Julian, the younger brother of Lorenzo, periſhed 


by the daggers of the aſſaſſins; but he himſelf, though wounded, 
had time to eſcape, and to preſerve his life. The Florentines, irri- 
tated by ſo daring and impious a murder, roſe, and executed ſpeedy 
vengeance upon the conſpirators, The archbiſhop of Piſa, who, not- 
withſtanding the ſanctity of his character and office, had, like Sixtus, 


*-Galuzzi, Hiſtoire de Toſcane, vol. i. IntroduRtion, p. 29, 30. Machiavel, book vii. 
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* . aſſumed a principal part in the plot, was hanged, in his pontiſical 
8 habit, at the windows of the palace of the Republic; and the at- 
8 tempt to extinguiſh the power and family of the Medecis, only con- 
tributed to confirm the —_— of Lorenzo, and to . him to 
his countrymen *. C 


His wiſe, and Incapable of remorſe, but eng with enen and ſhame at the 
men. failure of the enterprize, Sixtus, unmoved by the efforts which Lo- 
renzo made to obliterate the tranſaction, and to regain his friend- 
ſhip, not only lanced the malediction of the church againſt the Re- 
public; but, engaged Ferdinand, king of Naples, to aid him in his 
vengeance, by marching an army againſt Florence. The city was 
already on the point of being inveſted; and the family of Medecis, 
unequal to ſo formidable a confederacy, ſeemed to be menaced with 
dieeſtruction, when it was extricated, by a magnanimous and ſucceſs- 
ful reſolution of Lorenzo. In this act, we again recognize the 
manners and genius of a century, widely diſſimilar from that in 
which we live, and reſembling the ſimplicity of the primitive ages 
of the world. Confiding in his own talents, capable of planning 
and executing the boldeſt deſigns, and, prepared, if neceſſary, to 
| ſacrifice himſelf for the Commonwealth; he-quitted Tuſcany, carried 
with him as hoſtages, the principal youth of the city, and embarked: _ 
for Naples, to plead his own cauſe. with Ferdinand, and convince 
him of the injuſtice, of the hoſtilities, in which he had been engaged: 
by the reſentment of Sixtus. The experiment fucceeded, and juſti- 
fied Lorenzo. Won by his eloquence, and convinced by his argu- 
ments, the king of Naples, notwithſtanding the remonſtrances of his 
ally, withdrew his forces from Tuſcany. He even entered into the 
cloſeſt ties of policy with the houſe of Medecis; and during a revolt 
af his barons, which took place ſome years afterwards, he received 
from the voluntary gratitude of Lorenzo, ſo effectual a military and 
pecuniary ſupport, as enabled him to repreſs the inſurrection, and 


5 Machiavel, book viii. Galuzzi, Hiſtoire de 2 vol, i, Introduction, p. 30-33. 
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CHAP: 


by the Turks, and alarmed at the capture of Otranto by Mahometx 


the Second, ſubmitted to demand aſſiſtance from the man, whom he 
had ſo long injured and perſecuted *. 


1472—1492, 


Covered with perſonal glory, attained by his public ſervices and * 
exertions, Lorenzo de Medecis directed his attention towards con- the — 


firming the greatneſs of his family, while he laboured to augment 
the felicity of the commonwealth, and to preſerve the repoſe of 
Italy. He formed an alliance for the defence of his houſe, with 
the king of Naples, and the duke of Milan, two powerful princes, 


of his famlly. 


between whoſe dominions Tuſcany was ſituated. Apprehenſive of 


the Venetians, he negotiated, in order to ſet limits to the ambition 
of that formidable Republic, and to repreſs her conqueſts. His ca- 
binet was the center of the political intereſts and ſecrets of the ſur- 
rounding princes ; who, during the laſt four years of his life, re- 
ferred their diſputes to his arbitration and juſtice, In his manage- 
ment of the Florentines, he exerted the moſt conſummate wiſdom, 
while he emulated the magnificence of the Czfars, in the ſhews and 


entertainments with which he gratified their leiſure. We behold 


with aſtoniſhment a private citizen, inveſted with no ſovereign au- 
thority, and only governing by the aſcendancy of his virtues; who 
diſtributed largeſſes to his fellow- ſubjects, with unſparing liberality, 


Magnificence 


of Lorenzo. 


at the ſame time that he conſtrued fortreſſes for the protection of 


their territories, The ſplendor and expence which characterized his 


public games, recal the idea of the Roman diverſions in the Circus, 


and are unlike any thing which the laſt, or preſent century has exhi- 
bited. The ſuperb carouſals and entertainments of Louis the Four- 


teenth, at Verſailles, were only deſigned to gratify his miſtreſſes, or his 


courtiers. Lorenzo's, were for the Tuſcan people. His factors in 


Egypt furniſhed him with wild beaſts, which were tranſported at his 


expence, to Florence ; and renewed the ſpectacles given by Auguſtus 
s Machiavel, book viii. Galuzzi, Hiſtoire de Toſcane, vol. i. hade. 5.35, 1. 
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to the conquerors of the world. Repreſentations of the fables and at- 


- cbievements of the heroes of antiquity, races, and ſcenic entertain= 


ments, were intermingled with tournaments: and martial exereiſes 


| Splendour.of Such was his reputation beyond. the Alps, that Bajazet the Second, 


emperor of the Turks, and Matthias Corvinus, king of Hungary, ſent 
embaſſies of friendſhip. to him; and the Egyptian fultans laid at bis; 
feet, all the moſt coſfly productions of Arabia and India. Towards the 
termination of his life, he withdrew his immenſe property from com- 
merce, and realized it by the purchaſe of lands. Snatehed away, at 
an early period; and in the vigour of his age, he left: his country 
and Italy equally to-lament his tofs. It was the ra of calamity to 
both, and of the ruin of his family. He was juſtly: ſurnamed ther 


Magnificent, and © the Father of Letters.“ No prince; in any 


age, exceeded him in his protection of the arts, and his munificence 
to men of genius. The palace of Lorenzo, was a Lyceum; and: to 


enumerate thoſe, who were the conſtant objects of his favour and 


liberality, would be to commemorate every, perſon, whom the fif- | 
teenth century produced, of merit ar eminence. Leonardo Aretino, 
and Poggio, two: of the fineſt writers of that age, preſided over his 


education.  'Politian, Picus of Mirandola, Eaſcaris, Chancondilas, and 
many others, illuſtrious in the annals of literature, were his conſtant 


1492—1494. 


gueſts, and the companions. of his leiſure: He embelliſhed: Florence, 
founded the univerſity of Piſa, and was himſelf ee e 
writer, in various ſpeeies of compoſition 

With him expired the political importance of the honſs af Made 
eis; which, unlike chat of other princes, was not ſupported by military 
force, but derived its principal ſtrength from the benign effect of vir 


Peter the Se- tue and capacity. Peter, the eldeſt ſon of Lorenzo, inherited neither 


kis father's genius, nor qualities of the heart. Intoxicated with power; 


incapable of adapting himſelf to the manners of the people whom he 
7 Machiavel, book viii. Galuzzi, Hiſtoire de Toſcane, vol. i. Introduction, p. 35+ 


- Varillas, Hiſtoire Secrete de la Maiſon de Medecis, p- 144147. 
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was deſigned to govern, and deſtitute of application; his perſon and ade 
adminiſtration became odious to the Florentines. Meanwhile, a a 
great revolution was on the point of taking place in Italy, which 49 
demanded, in the chief of a free and tumultuous Commonwealth, 
pre-eminent talents, to direct, or withſtand. Charles the Eighth, king Laraſion of 
of France, invited by Louis Sforza, duke of Milan, prepared to Chartes the 
aſſert his claim to the kingdom of Naples, and eroſſed the Alps at Sb. 
the head of a powerful army. Peter of Medecis, attached by policy 

and treaties to the Arragoneſe princes, then reigning at Naples, at- 

tempted to reſiſt the French invaders : but, on their approach, paſſing 

rapidly from one extreme to another, he embraced the fatal meaſure 

of going to meet, and conciliate the favour of Charles. The ſame Expulſon of 
experiment, which, in the able hands of Lorenzo, had retrieved his 
own affairs and thoſe of his country, produced, in the unſxilful 
management of Peter, only complete deſtruction. He was com- 

pelled to ſurrender the principal fortreſſes of the Republic, as hoſ- 

tages for his fidelity. So degrading a ſacriſice of che national 

honour and ſecurity, inſtantly alienated from him every heart; and 

yielding to the impulſe of his fears, he precipitately fled from Flo- 

Tence, -quitting, without an effort, the moſt. enviable, ſovereignty, * 
ever attained, or enjoyed, by any prince. His evil deſtiny, in de- Death of 
fiance of the moſt favourable occaſions, prevented his re- eſtabliſhj- 

ment ; and, after various unſucceſsful attempts to recover his patri- 

mony and dignity, he periſhed at the mouth of the river Garigliano, 

the Liris of antiquity, in the kingdom of Naples; a memorable ex- 

ample of the precarious nature of human grandeur and felicity *, | 
Florence, by this rapid and unexpected revolution, became free; 1494—1498. 
and the firſt uſe which the citizens made of their newly=recovered fager 
liberty, was, to plunder the effects of the family, from whoſe Bo- nd cf S. 


vernment they were emancipated. All the-precious manuſcripts, and vonarola. 
collections a which Coſmo and Lorenzo, during ſixty. years, 
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had amaſſed with care and expence, were defaced and ſcattered; The- 


— — ſtatues of the Medecis were thrown down; and the leaders of the 


1494—tr498. 


r4g3—t512; 
State of "a 
and of. Flo. 
rence. 


faction, which aſſumed the conduct of the Republic, employed the 


eloquence and zeal of Savonarola, to ſuſtain the people in their an- 
tipathy to the late government. This Dominican monk, by the 
energy of his popular declamation, by the auſterity of his manners, 
and by the claims. to prophetic powers, which he boldly aſſerted; was, 
during a few years, the prinoipal engine, by which the multitude was 
retained in ſubjection: But, a: ſcarcity: of proviſions, for which no 


alleviation was to be found, as formerly, in the liberality of the Me- 


decis, added to the indifcreet vengeance exerciſed againſt the adhe- 
rents of that exiled houſe, gradually indifpoſed and alienated the 
people. Alexander the Sixth, who then filled the chair of St. Peter, 
and againſt whoſe enormities Savonarola had fearleſsly declaimed, 
aided his enemies; and the unfortunate monk, delivered over to juſ- 
tice, and abandoned. 0 ee who: ſo. lately. *. him, pe- 
riſhed in the flames 

The princes of Us kouſe of Medecis emacs; ni e 
ing, to wander in a ſtate of exile and indigence, through the courts 
of Italy; while Florence, : though in poſſeſſion of freedom; yet, 


| agitated' by factions, neither enjoyed tranquillity; nor influence. 


Europe had; beſides, recently undergone a - vaſt alteration; and 


that change had been peculiarly inimical to the Italian ſtates. The 


genius of Columbus diſcovered America, nearly at the ſame time 


that the perſeverance of Gama effected a new paſſage to India. 


The antient ſyſtem of commerce was overturned : Portugal and 
Spain became poſſeſſed of the trade; previoufly: enjoyed: by Flo-- 
rence; Venice, and the ſurrounding Republics; which gradually 
loſt, with the ſource of their wealth, their power and conſe- 
quence. To add to the misfortune, ſince the invaſion of Charles 
the Eighth, Italy had: been perpetually laid waſte by foreign nations. 


Naples, in poſſeſſion, alternately, of Louis the Twelfth, and F exdli- 


Vhs, P. 212217. L. Art de Verif.. vol ii. 5. 755 736: : 
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nand the Catholic, had finally been ſubjected by the latter power; and, © il. P. 
no longer governed by its own ſovereigns, ſunk into a Spaniſh pro- 
vince. Milan was nearly in a ſimilar ſituation, Piſa had thrown off * 


the yoke of Florence, and maintained its independence for many years, 
notwithſtanding the utmoſt effarts to reduce the city ta obedience. 
John, cardinal of Medecis, ſecond ſon of Lorenzo, and who after- 
wards became known in hiſtory, on his elevation to the ponti- 
ficate, by the title of Leo the Tenth, had already conciliated the af- 
fection of his countrymen, by the love of letters, and liberality of 
diſpoſition, ſo characteriſtic. of his family. Julius the Second, who: 
had ſucceeded to Alexander the Sixth in. the holy ſee, was irritated 


againſt the Republic, for having allied itſelf with. his enemies; and 


Soderini, the chief of the faction oppoſed to the Medecis, wanted 
the capacity requiſite to ſuſtain him in the arduous aden to which 


he had been raiſed; of perpetual dictatorr. 4 deny 


Under theſe circumſtances, it was not difficult for the candied: of D — 


Medecis, aided' by an army compoſed of the: Spaniſh and papal e Medecis, 


troops, to re-enter Florence, and to re-eſtabliſh his houſe in their 
antient luftre, after having been ejected: eighteen. years. Lorenzo, 
fon of Peter, under the direction of Julian, his uncle, aſſumed the 
fupreme adminiſtration; and the election of Leo the Tenth to the 
papal ſee, in tlie fueceeding year, confirmed the authority of. his 
nephew and brother. But, both thoſe princes were ſoon car- 
ried off by early and premature deaths, without leaving any legiti- 


mate iſſue in the male line. Catherine of Medecis, ſo famous in thjge 


annals of France, was daughter to Lorenzo. The government of 
Florence devolved on another deſcendant of the ſame family, Ju- 
Hus, cardinal of Medecis ; who, in his turn, was raiſed to the chair 
of St. Peter, by the name of Clement the Seventh. Under his 
protection and ſuperintendance, tranquillity was preſerved for ſeveral 
years. Alexander, a natural ſon of Lorenzo the Second, (or, as was 


Gala, vol. i Inuuod. p· 4—34 Varillas, p. 27246. 
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0 HA p. aſſerted; of Clement himſelf): by a ſlave, was deſtined, when he 
2 ſhould arrive at manhood, to ſupport the grandeur of the houſe of 
1121527 Medecis, and to fill the office of head of the Commonwealth. In 

this ſelection, the pontiff paſſed over and excluded Hyppolito, an 
illegitimate ſon of Julian, brather to Leo the Tenth; and who, both 
from the circumſtances of his deſcent on the mother's ſide, as well 
as from the qualities of his mind and hots was far more wor- 
| thy of the elevation 

1 527-1529. The faction which had expelled Peter of Medecis f In 1494, 1 
eee * quelled, was not extinct; and during the calamities of Clement's 

pontificate, when the imperial troops ſacked Rome, under the con- 
fable of Bourbon, and became maſters of the perſon of the pope 
himſelf, Florence again revolted. Cardinal Paſſerini, who admini- 
ſtered the affairs of the government in his name, was driven out; 
and a democratic form of conſtitution was revived; Every outrage, 
.... Which a furious and irritated populace could heap upon the ſovereign 
| pontiff, and his houſe, was committed. Clement was declared 
guilty of treaſon againſt the Commonwealth, and his memory loaded 
with -opprobrium. In the peruſal of the Florentine hiſtory, we 
are perpetually reminded of that of Athens, under Philip of Ma- 
.cedon. But, the triumph of freedom was tranſtent. By the 
treaty of Barcelona, between Charles the Fifth and the pope, the 
reſtoration of the Medecis was principally ſtipulated; and the em- 
peror conſented to give his natural daughter, Margaret, in marriage 
to Alexander, as chief and repreſentative of the family. Driven to 

Siege, and deſpair by this agreement, the Florentines, though abandoned by 
 redudtion of Prancis che Firſt and the Venetians, yet determined on reſiſtance. 

The forces of Charles, commanded by Philibert, prince of Orange, in- 
. veſted the city, and became maſters of it, after a ſiege which laſted 
. 4530. eleven months. Alexander, on his arrival, was inveſted. with the 


dignity of firſt magiſtrate, and declared duke of Florence. Mea- 


® Galluzzi, vol. i. Inttol. 5. 54-61. "Varillas; bock vi. — Paul Jovius 
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1 Y A N 
res of ſeverity were adopted to confirm his power. The citizens C 


were, by an arbitrary edict, deprived: of all arms or weapons What- Lo * 


ever, and it was Wee agitated to conſtruct a citadel for their com- 
* ſubjugation 


| Notwithſtanding theſe precautions, the death of Clement ſhook Alexander of 


the authority of the newly reſtored prince, which was already en- 
feebled by his vices and incapacity. Cruel, vindictive, rapacious, in- 
fotent, and abandoned to diſſolute pleaſures, Alexander became uni- 
verſally odious. The proſcription and puniſhments, inflicted on 


his enemies or opponents, heightened the public deteſtation. Hyp- His vices, 
polito, to whom he had been unjuſtly or capriciouſly preferred by 4 and d mals 


the late pope, having retired: to Rome, began to collect adherents, n 


and to entertain hopes of ſupplanting his relation. Charles the 
Fifth had not yet accompliſhed the nuptials of his daughter witn 
the young duke of Florence, and might transfer to, Hyppolito the 
hand of Margaret, and the government of Tuſcany. a The two p 
competitors prepared to plead their reſpective cauſes in perſon, before 
the emperor, who was at Naples, recently returned with glory from 
his expedition againſt Funis. But, poiſon, adminiſtered, by Alex- 
ander to his couſin and rival, terminated the conteſt, and carried off 
Hyppolito, at Iſtri, in the vicinity of Gaieta. This event, however 
criminal and atrocious, left no alternative to Charles, except that of 
reſtoring Florence to liberty: an expedient, from which he was de- 
terred by his conſciouſneſs of the tumultuary nature of a popular go- 
vernment, and by the known partiality of the inhabitants to France, 
their antient ally. Yielding, therefore, rather to neceſſity, than incli- 
nation, he celebrated the marriage of Margaret with Alexander, and 
confirmed him in his ducal dignity; though, upon conditions, which 
left him little more than a nominal ſovereignty, and which virtually 
annexed Tuſcany, as he afterwards openly did Milan, to the other; 
dominions of the Spaniſh monarchy.. The duke, triumphant. over; 
0. Galuzzi, vol. l. Introd. p. 61-68; L'Art de Verif. vol. ili. p. 78. 
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0 81 P. all His opponents, and elated with ſo powerful an alliance, returned 
to Florence, where his oppreſſions and irregularities were redoubled 
e in violence. But, their duration was very ſhort: in imitation of 
of Alexander. the younger Brutus, who liberated Rome from ſervitude, Lorenzo 
| of Medecis, the miniſter of his pleaſures, and nearly allied to him by 
blood, affaſſinated him, and reſcued his country from ſo i ignoinanious 
8 er degrading a tyranny **. 

1537. By the unexpected death of Alexander, the Florentine ſtate re- 
; | hpſed into a ſituation, ſimilar to that in which it ſtood, at the con- 
. cluſion of the memorable ſiege, in 1530; and might be regarded 
as at the diſpoſal of the emperor, who had already conferred it 
on irs late poſſeſſor. But, the reſcript, ſolemnly publiſhed by 
Charles, at the time when he inveſted Alexander with his dignity, 
decreed, that on failure of male iſſue, the neareſt relation ſhould ſuc- 
ceed. The ducheſs, Margaret, exhibited no ſymptoms of preg- 
nancy; and the only iſſue of the duke, was an illegitimate ſon, 
ſcarcely three years of age. In this dilemma, the cardinal Cibo, 
who wiſhed to prefer the claim of the infant, was over-ruled by 
| ſome of the principal ſenators ; and Coſmo of Medecis, ſecretly in- 
troduced into the city, was declared © chief of the Republic and its 
Blevation of dependancies. His right of conſanguinity was very remote, as he 
| TA only derived his deſcent 'from John, father to the celebrated elder 
Coſmo, by a younger ſon ; but, though only eighteen years old, he 
had already, in addition to the exterior graces of perſon, given indica- 
tions of vigour and capacity of mind. His father had, at an early 
period of life, acquired great military renown, while in command of 
the papal armies, and had left behind him a reputation dear to his 
countrymen, and to all Italy. No ſooner was the election of Coſmo 
notified to the people, than the intelligence excited univerſal joy, and 
was received with general acclamations. Precautions, for ſecuring 
tranquillity, were inſtantly taken; and meſſengers were diſpatched to 
Charles the Fifth, then in Spain, to requeſt his approbation of Coſmo, 

A 24 Galluzzi, vols i. Introd. p. 6874. Guicciardini, paſim. 
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as ſucceſſor to Alexander. A ſort of indirect, and ambiguous con- E 


ſent was obtained in a few weeks, which ſeemed to flow, more from —— n 


the difficulty of ſeizing on Tuſcany by open force, than —_ any 
affection on the part of the emperor, towards the new prince 


The condition of Florence, as a city, and a republic, at this æra, State of 
was truly deplorable. In the lapſe of only forty-five years, ſince the this period. 


death of Lorenzo the magnificent, its commerce, opulence, and gran- 
deur had been completely ſubverted. To ſuch diftreſs were the inha- 
bitants reduced, when the capital ſurrendered to the Imperial general, 
in 1530, that, in order to raife the fum of forty thouſand ducats, which 
were to be diſtributed among the victorious ſoldiery, it had been ne- 
 ceſlaty to have recourſe to the ornaments and plate of the churches '*, 

During the ſhort time, which Alexander held the ſupreme power, 
he only aggravated the burdens, and augmented the poverty of 
the people. The rich tract of flat country in which Piſa is ſituated, 
capable of producing the moſt plenteous ſupplies of corn and grain, 
was deſolate, depopulated, and covered with marſnes. Piſtoia, 
another principal city, was torn by factions, which impeded agricul- 
ture, and threatened to produce famine . Even, in the vicinity of 
Florence, ſo deſerted was the country, that the wolves, it great 
numbers, committed devaſtations on the flocks, attacked the pea- 
ſants, and rendered it requiſite for the government to offer rewards 


for their extermination '*. So depreſſed were the manufactures, that Manaface 
thoſe of glaſs, wax, and many others, had totally diſappeared during 


the ſiege, and had not revived ſinee that period. A ſtriking proof of 
the decline of the elegant arts, was exhibited, by the neceſſity of 
cauſing all the plate and decorations for the marriage of Coſmo, even 
two years after his acceſſion, in 1539, to be made at Naples. No 
workmen, capable of ee thoſe e of — were to o be 
found in Florence. 


*5 Galluzzi, vol. i, p. 3—18. "x Galluzzi, vol. i. 2 18, 19, 0 313 
** Ibid. Introd. p. 76, and p. 291. 9 Ibid. p. 316. Fi 
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CHAP. The revenues of the State bore a proportion to its other wants, 
All the ſevere impoſts, or oppreſſive modes of extorting money, in- 
3 vented and practiſed by Alexander, ſcarcely raiſed them to four hun- 
| dred thouſand ducats annually . Coſmo could not hope, unleſs by 
enriching his people, to maintain them at, and till leſs, to augment 
them beyond that ſum, His ſituation was precarious, dependant, 
and altogether at the arbitrary pleaſure of Charles the Fifth. The 
fortreſſes of Piſa, Leghorn, and even of Florence itſelf, were occupied, 
and garriſoned by Spaniſh forces, who owned no allegiance except 
to the emperor **. The republican party was numerous in the capi- 
tal, and already collecting on the frontiers, to overturn the new go- 
vernment. Paul the Third, the reigning pope, and Francis the 
Firſt, king of France, were diſpoſed to aid TO” Qs * my 
Coſmo of his dominions. | 
* 2 3 Under circumſtances ſo adverſe and: unpropitious, that prince 
——_ of found reſources in the energy of his talents, his promptitude, and in- 
defatigable exertions. Having provided for the ſafety of the capital, 
by ſome wiſe and ſevere regulations, he put himſelf at the head of a 
body of troops; marched: to meet the exiles, who had already, under 
the command of Philip Strozzi, entered on the territories of Flo- 
rence; and obtained a deciſive advantage over them at Monte Murlo. 
Strozzi himſelf, together with his principal adherents, were taken, 
and conducted to the citadel. Juſtly elated with this fortunate com- 
mencement, which Coſmo conſidered as the zra of his real acceſſion, 
| he immediately evinced his determination to reign, and to ſhake off 
He endea- the fetters, with which he had hitherto been confined. The ſtate of 
emancivate dependance, in which the Senate, as well as the Imperial miniſters, 
Tuſeany. reſident near his perſon, had held him, appeared unworthy of a ſo- 
vereign, endowed with qualities fitted to command. While, on one 
hand, he, therefore, reſtrained and diminiſhed the power of the coun- 
cil, aſſociated with him in the government; he diſpatched a courier 


as Galluzzi, vol. i. p. 296, 297, About one hundred and W thouſand pounds, ſterling. 
* Ibid. p. 37, 18. 2 
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to 
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to acquaint Charles with his victory, and to demand Margaret, widow 
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of his predeceſſor, in marriage. The Spaniſh court, rendered com- 


plying by Coſmo's ſucceſs, confirmed his title, without delay, in- the 
moſt ample terms; and he then aſſumed the denomination of duke 
of Florence, from which he had previouſly abſtained. To the pro- 
poſition for his natural daughter, Charles difſented ; but, with ex- 
preſſions of high conſideration for Coſmo, and. afſurances that his 


1537—154% 


Imperial majeſty would recommend, and provide him a wife. Mar- yi, nuptials, 


garet was ſacrificed to her father's policy and ambition, who com- 


pelled her reluctantly, to eſpouſe Octavio Farneſe, grandſon to Paul | 


the Third. Eleanor, daughter of Don Pedro de Toledo, viceroy of 
Naples, was the perſon ſelected by him for Coſmo, as the union would 


bind the duke ſtill more cloſely to the intereſts of Spain; and the 


nuptials were ſolemnized with great Ry amidſt the ncclt- 
mations of the Tuſcan people 


The line of public conduct, purſued by an e the 
frength of his capacity; and betrayed, at an age when the paſſions 


uſually take the lead, a judgment and aptitude for affairs, which par- ® 


took more of the riper period of life. Unſeduced by pleaſure; or 
indolence, his attention to conſolidate his recent greatneſs, was unre- 
mitted, and his vigilance ever on the watch, to anticipate danger, or. 
attack. The machine of government was conducted with a firm 
and ſteady hand. Every proper precaution to prevent internal com- 
motion, was taken. The delicate and. unpopular meaſure of an 
augmentation of the taxes, indiſpenſible for the defence of his domi- 
nions, was {uſtained on his part, with becoming reſolution, and ſub- 
mitted to, on that of his fubjects, almoſt without a murmur. His 
activity in perſonally inſpecting all the departments of ſtate, enabled 
him to form a correct eſtimate: of its ſituation, and to adduce a 
remedy to its diſorders, He viſited, ſueceſſively, every part of Tuſ- 


* Galluzzi, vol. i. p. 48—59. L' Art de Verif. vol. iii. p. 757, 758. 
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cany ; ordered the conſtruQion of forts, at Arezzo and Piſtoria ; re- 


—— paired the fortifications of Piſa, while he gave directions for drain- 


1549—1543- 


ing the adjacent country ; regulated the modes of paying the public 
contributions, and inſtructed himſelf in the grievances of his ſubjects, 
With equal wiſdom and beneficence, he cauſed grain to be imported 
from Sicily, and diſtributed or ſold to the people, during a ſeaſon of 
ſcarcity; and this act of munificence acquired him deſerved popula- 
rity. Towards Paul the Third, who had laid Florence under an in- 
terdict, and omitted no means of exciting diſaſſection, or revolt, Coſmo 
uniformly acted with firm, but, temperate dignity. In his reſearches 
after thoſe who had been concerned in conſpiracies or inſurrections, 
with a view to reſtore the antient commonwealth, greater ſeverity 
was exerciſed, and capital puniſhment, or exile, inflicted. - Conſci- 
ous of the effect of objects, even the moſt inanimate, which are 
conſtantly acting on the ſenſes, he transferred his reſidence from 
the old palace of the houſe of Medecis, to that denominated © the. 
Palace of the Republic; in order that the perpetual view of an 


| edifice, once ſacred to freedom, might not painfully remind the Flo- 


rentines of the extinction of their liberties. In theſe meaſures, we 
recognize the talents of a ſtateſman, and the qualifications of a prince, 
who was not undeſerving of the clevation, to which he had been 
conducted by fortune 


procures But, eee uneſfedted; and 


oy could only regard his condition as a ſplendid vaſſalage, while 
the garriſons of Piſa and Leghorn were compoſed: of Spaniards, and 


even the citadel of Florence was in poſſeſſion of the emperor. 


Availing himſelf with addreſs, of the neceſſities of that monarch, he 
prevailed. on Charles to reſtore to him the fartreſſes, on payment of a. 
conſiderable ſum of money; and on his engaging to protect againſt all 
invaders, peculiarly the French and Turks, the cities of Piombino and 


24 Galluzzi, vol. i. p. 59—88. 


Sienna, 
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Slenna, together with the coaſts of Tuſcany. It is only from the © = P. 
moment of this evacuation, that his reign may be juſtly dated; and 
that, having completed his emancipation from a foreign yoke, he could 12880 
adopt, without controul, ſuch principles, as, while they conſolidated 

his own authority, might eſtabliſh the felicity of his people. 

Animated equally with gratitude towards the emperor, as his bene- 1543, 1544- 
factor, and induced by a conſideration of his own true intereſts ; — 
Coſmo, during the war, which ſpeedily commenced between Charles — | 
the Fifth and Francis the Firſt, evinced his ſteady adherence to the 

former prince. Barbaroſſa, commander of the Ottoman fleet, 
having, in conjunction with that of France, appeared in two ſuc- 
ceſſive years, off the coaſt of Tuſcany ; the duke not only took the 
moſt vigorous and efficacious meaſures for defending his own domi- 
nions; but, he extended ſuccours to the neighbouring ſtates. Piom- 
bino, and the ifland of Elba, ports of the higheſt importance, ſituated 
in the center of the Florentine territories, were held by James, 
count of Appiano, as fiefs of the empire, and owned no allegiance or 
ſubje&ion to Coſmo. Unable ts withſtand the combined forces, and 
deſtitute of troops or reſources, Appiano, on the approach of Bar- 
daroſſa, reluctantly called on the duke for protection. Piombino was 
ſaved by the prompt introduction of a body of Tuſcan ſoldiery, and 
the Turkith admiral was compelled to relinquiſh his prey. The Re- 
public of Sienna, which had long been in a ſtate of internal declen- 
ſion, and alternately governed by the Freneh, or the Imperial faction, 
poſſeſſed a tract of coaſt, not leſs important, comprehending in it, the 
maritime places of Orbitello and Porto Ercole. The latter of theſe 
was captured, and reduced to aſhes, by Barbaroſſa; and the former 
only eſcaped q fmilar fate, by the exertions of the duke, who ſent 
immediate aſſiſtance to the garriſon *%— Fo Spot 
| Conſcious of the value of Pzombino and its dependencies, by which 1545—1548- 
Tuſcany might with facility be invaded, in the moſt vulnerable t gain Fi. 
25 Galluzzi, vol, i. p. go-g6, 36 Ibid. p. 97——118. "0 
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quarter ; ; and the inability of ſo feeble a feudatory as Appiano, to 
maintain theſe expoſed poſſeſſions, being manifeſt; Coſmo exerted 
every endeavour to induce the emperor, as din of the fief, to 


compel the poſſeſſor to alienate it in his favour, on receiving for it an 


adequate indemnification, But, Charles, diſtruſtful, and rendered 
ſuſpicious by the duke's anxiety to become maſter of Ptombino, was 
long undecided. Even, after his apprehenſions that the place might 


be ſeized on and retained by France, had induced him to admit Coſmo 


to take poſſeſſion of it, as a depoſit ; he reſumed the donation in a 
few weeks, and cauſed it to be garriſoned with Spariiſh forces. Hu- 
miliating as was this treatment, and ſubverſive of his views, the 
duke ſubmitted, and waited till a more favourable juncture ſhould 
enable him to reſume his exertions with better ſucceſs . Mean- 
while, his vigilance and attention to public affairs, were unintermitted. 


During the temporary tranquillity, which took place between the 


Able policy, 
and great ex- 
ertions of 
Coſmo. 


crowns of France and Spain, after the deceaſe of Francis the Firſt, he 
was not inattentive to any tranſaction, by which his own power, or the 
bappineſs of his ſubjects, could be affected. All his internal regu- 
lations were diQated by policy, and carried into effect with vigour. 
He conſtrued an arſenal at Piſa; relieved his people from the ſevere 
misfortunes, cauſed by an inundation of the river Arno, which had 
deſolated Florence and the ſurrounding country; and ſuperintended 
with minute ſolicitude the progreſs of arts, manufactures, and com- 
merce. His coffers were conſtantly full; and his credit ſuch, as to 
enable him, on emergency, to command ſtil more ample funds, both 
at home, and in foreign ſtates. Nor were his inſpection and care 


_ confined to Tuſcany : Julius the Third was elevated to the papal ſee, 


principally by his recommendation and aſſiſtance; while, at the ſame 
time, he opened a negotiation with Henry the Second, king of 
F rance, and even eventually ſigned a treaty of e with that 


v7 Galluzzi, vol. i. chap. v. and P- . 
8 power, 
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power, in caſe of a future rupture between the French and Charles 
the Fifth. 

The penetration of Coſmo had "anticipated, and foreſegn, that hoſ- 
tilities would recommence in every part of Italy, as ſoon as the French 
monarch conceived himſelf able to reſume his father's quarrel againſt 
the emperor z and the event juſtified his expectation. Alarmed at the 
approach of the ſtorm ; unwilling to devolve on Appiano the de- 
fence of Piombino, and unable to leave in the place a ſufficient gar- 
riſon, at a moment when his forces muſt, of neceſſity, be occupied in 
Piedmont, Milan, and Naples; the Imperial court, a ſecond time, 
confided Piombino and Elba, to the care of the duke ; though only 


on condition of reſtoring thoſe poſſeſſions, whenever he ſhould be re- 


imburſed for the expences incurred in their protection. Hard as 
the conditions appeared, they were accepted by him; and his 


troops' took poſſeſſion of the fortreſſes, evacuated by the Spa- 
niards *?, 


A far more important object excited his ambition, and animated his 


hopes. The Republic of Sienna, from its ſituation, was capable, in 
the hands of an enemy, of being eminently injurious, if not ruinous 
to Florence, by the acceſs which it afforded into the center of Tuſ- 


cany. Henry the Second, well aware of its value, and intent on in- 


vading the kingdom of Naples, fomented by every means, the diſaf- 
fection of the Sienneſe towards the emperor. Inſtigated by the emiſ- 
ſaries, and emboldened by the promiſes of France, the inhabitants of 
Sienna had expelled the Spaniſh garriſon, though reinforced by a 
body of Coſmo's troops ; and proceeding to every extremity of re- 
ſentment, they had devoted themſelves to the intereſts of the French 
. monarch. Charles, juſtly incenſed at the outrage, determined to 
make them experience the full extent of his vengeance, and gave 
orders to the viceroy of Naples to form the ſiege of the capital, in 


* Galluzzi, vol. i. chap. vi, 39 Ibid, vol. ii, chap. i. 
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| CHAP. conjunction with the duke of Florence. In conſequence of his direc- 

| chi tions, Sienna was inveſted and attacked, by the Spaniſh and Tuſcan 

| E forces; and, notwithſtanding the reſiſtance of the inhabitants, the 
place muſt have ſpeedily ſurrendered. But, at that preciſe juncture, 

| = the emperor, broken in mind and body by infirmities, repulſed be- 

| fore Metz with diſhonour, and apprehenſive of the Turkiſh fleet, in 
| combination with the French, re-appearing on the Neapolitan coaſts ; 

3 5 haſtily relinquiſhed his attempt, and withdrew his troops from before 

| Sienna, in defiance of Coſmo's remonſtrances **. 

; 1553, 1554, No meaſure could be more injurious to that prince; as it let him 
expoſed to the vengeance of France, who was become abſolute miſtreſs 
of the city and republic, which her arms and interpoſition had ſo re- 
cently ſaved from an exemplary chaſtiſement, if not from complete de- 
ſtruction. Animated, however, rather than depreſſed, by this conſi- 

| deration, and. apprehenſive that delay would enable the French court 
| to take precautions for ſecuring the future poſſeſſion of Sienna ; the 

| | duke embraced the reſolution of attempting, himſelf, its conqueſt and 

| Second kgs reduction. He propoſed to Charles the Fifth, the inſtant execution 

; of a plan, ſo replete with advantage to them both, if ſucceſsful ; and 
= having received aſſurances of effectual ſupport, pecuniary and mili- 

| . tary, he cauſed an army to advance and commence the ſiege. Peter 

| Strozzi, ſon to the celebrated and unfortunate exile, defeated at Monte 

| | Murlo, in the firſt months of Coſmo's reign, and who poſleſſed all the 

| | | qualifications of a ſtateſman and a general, was ſent by Henry the Se- 

| | cond, to command in the city; having, under his orders, a body of ve- 

| | teran troops, with which he embarked from Marſeilles. Every effort 

| which the moſt deſperate courage, ſuſtained by perſonal animoſity 

| | againſt the duke, whom he conſidered as the tyrant and uſurper off 
g Defence of His country, could dictate or inſpire, was exerted by Strozzi, to 


| 5 | oy by repulſe the aſſailants ; or, at leaſt, to prone the ſurrender of Sienna. 


| i 8 go Galluzzi, vol. ii. p. 4-70. ES 
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Ill ſupported by the miniſters of France, oppoſed by the magiſtrates 0 H "1k 
and inhabitants of the city itſelf, and labouring under the augment- ny 
ing preſſure of famine; he yet betrayed no apprehenſion, Op- 155+ 
preſſed by unequal forces, he twice transferred the ſcene of war, from 
the walls of Sienna, to the dominions of Florence, by breaking „ 
through the lines of the beſiegers; and he even ventured to ap- 
proach the capital of Coſmo. Compelled, under manifeſt diſad- 
vantages, to hazard a general action; wounded, and abandoned by 
his own ſoldiers, he found means again to enter Sienna, and to encou- 
rage the garriſon, by his example, to the moſt obſtinate reſiſtance. 
When deſpairing of ſucceſs, and incapable of withſtanding his ene- 
mies, he effected his eſcape; and ſurviving the loſs of the city, re- 
animated the ſpirit of the Sienneſe in the dependencies of the Re- 
public, to make new i for che nen of my Wen 
and conſtitution . Alti in 

The magnanimous be of Serorti, 9 not, 8 pro- 1558. 
long the deſtiny of Sienna. Famine opened its gates; and the con- 282 2 
queror granted the garriſon, as well as the remaining inhabitants, an 
honourable capitulation. The unconquerable attachment of many 
of the citizens to that liberty, which they had enjoyed for near four 
hundred years, induced them, in the vain hope of eſcaping from 
their new maſter, to retire to Monte Alcino, where they continued to 
maintain the forms of a free ſtate, under the protection of France 
Meanwhile, the emperor, Charles the Fifth, diſeaſed, and enfeebled 1336. 
by a premature decline of his intellectual vigour, had, gradually, 
and at intervals, diveſted himſelf of all his dominions, which he 
devolved on Philip the Second, his ſon. With that monarch, Como 
opened a negotiation, for adjuſting the future condition of Sienna4 | 
which, as an Imperial fief, forfeited to Charles, had been, byidhidg HH 
bequeathed, with his other extenſive territories and polleſſions, to on | 


a: 


. Galluzzi, vol. ii, chap. iii. 2 Ibid. chap, iv. L'Art de Vert, vol. K. 4g 
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ſucceſſor. After long conteſt, the new king of Spain agreed to cede 
to the duke, in extinction of all the ſums borrowed from him at va- 
rious times, the city and dependencies of Sienna; reſerving, never- 
theleſs, from this ceſſion, the maritime places of Orbitello, and Porto 
Ercole, on the coaſt of Tuſcany ; and exacting from Coſmo, the eva- 
cuation and reftitution of Piombino, together with the iſle of Elba. 
By a ſubſequent ſtipulation, he connected himſelf, offenſively and de- 

fenſively, with Philip; and even engaged not to contract his ſons in 


marriage, except to the ſatisfaction of that prince. On theſe condi- 


tions, he took poſſeſſion of the conquered country, and received the 


ſubmiſſions of the unfortunate people, transferred to him by Spain. 


However his ambition might be gratified by am acceſſion of terri- 
tory ſo. conſiderable, which rendered him ſovereign of almoſt. all 
the antient Etruria, and increaſed his conſequence among the Ita- 
lian ſtates; he may be juſtly” conſidered, as having too dearly pur- 
chaſed theſe advantages. Philip, by retaining the fortreſſes of the 


Tuſcan coaſt, remained the arbiter of Coſmo, and of his dominions,, 


which he could, at his pleaſure, invade with facility ; while the latter 
power, compelled to adopt all the intereſts and quarrels of the court 


of Madrid, became dependant on the Spaniſh: monarchy, and too 


deeply involved in its future deſtiny, or misfortunes. Theſe re- 


1859, 1559. 
THEY Arg of 


the war with 


the Sienneſe. 


flexions, which time and experience have approved, did not, how- 


ever, prevent the contemporaries of Coſmo, from admiring the dex- 


terity and capacity, which had enabled him, by negotiation, to wreſt 


from the moſt powerful and ambitious monarch of Europe, a 


province, that gave its poſſeſſor an entrance into the center of 
Italy **. The wretched ſurvivors of the Republic of Sienna, who had 
taken refuge at Monte- Alcino, did not long enjoy even the ſhadow 
of their antient freedom. Attacked by the duke; abandoned and 
even ſold by Henry the Second, at the peace of Cateau ; and deſti- 


| tute of the means of oppoling the ſaperior force of Florence, aided 


33 Galluzzi, vol. ii. p. 229—276. , 
1 Y 
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by Spain; they, after protracting as long as any hope remained, C A! P. 
their final ſubmiſſion, voluntarily yielded to their fate. Coſmo, on Con 
that occaſion, acting with equal policy and magnanimity, extended a 58. 1555. 
general amneſty to all his new ſubjects; and in the regulations which 
he enacted for their future government, united the wiſeſt meaſures for 
confirming his own eee; with * protection and happineſs of 
the Sienneſe 
To the ſucceſsful accompliſhment of his projects of ambition and 15601370. 
augmentation of dominions, ſucceeded the arts of peace, and the Coſmo. 
intrigues of a watchful. policy. The court of Rome, during the two 
ſucceſſive pontificates of Pius the Fourth, and Fifth, was conſtantly 
friendly, or ſubſervient to the views of the duke ; who, by artfully 
flattering the weakneſſes, or miniſtering to the neceſſities of the head of 
the church, held all Italy in reſpect, and even excited the jealous vigi- 
lance of Philip the Second himſelf. Pius the Fourth, elevated to the. 
papal chair by Coſmo's friendſhip, repaid him by every act of grateful - 
attention, or compliance; and meditated to confer on him the title 
of Grand Duke of Tuſcany,” when he was prevented by death. 
But, his ſucceſſor, not leſs diſpoſed to evince his attachment, com- 
pleted the intention of the deceaſed pope ; and, by virtue of the right He is cre. 
which the ſovereign pontiffs arrogated, of diſtributing crowns, ſo- 2 . 
lemnly inveſted and inaugurated Coſmo, with great ſplendor, in the paar by 
church of St. Peter, at Rome. It was in vain that the emperor Fifth. 
Maximilian the Second proteſted againſt the act, as invalid, and de- 
rogatory to the Imperial claims, or juriſdiftion, Even the ſullen 
diſapprobation of the king of Spain, accompanied with ſome indi- 
rect menaces, was not more eſſectual. The new grand duke, pewer- 
ful at home, ſuſtained by Pius the Fifth, acknowledged by France 1 4 
and England, and well able to repel inſult or attack, ſteadily maiz. 
tained his recent dignity, and eventually triumphed over the, out 7 os 
tion of * courts of Vienna and Madrid. „ 
| e eee $56 
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Previous to his acquiſition of the title, conferred on him by the 


. Romiſh ſee, Coſmo, already diminiſhed in his bodily ſtrength, and feel- 


ing himſelf unequal to the ſevere fatigue of government, reſigned the 
active adminiſtration of affairs to Francis, his eldeſt ſon, and conſtituted 
him regent of Tuſcany. He accompanied the act of reſignation, how- 
ever, with ſo many conditions, and reſerved to himſelf ſo many pre- 


rogatives and rights; that, while he appeared to have renounced the 
ſupreme power, he, in fact, only alloeiated the prince to it, and re- 


mained not leſs the real and efficient ſovereign. His ambition was 


even powerfully awakened, and repeatedly excited, by the flattering 


entreaties which the Corſicans made him, to receive them into the 
number of his ſubjeQs. That iſland, oppreſſed by the Genoeſe in 
the ſixteenth, as it has been in the eighteenth century, had main- 
tained a long, and ſucceſsful conteſt againſt its tyrants. The infur- 
gents, who were already polleſſed of all the moſt important places, 
earneſtly beſought the grand duke to liberate them from an. odious 


ſervitude; and menaced to invite the Turks, and to become ſubjects 


of a Maliometan prince, rather than return to their former maſters. 
The vicinity of Corſica to the coaſt of Tuſcany ; its poſition, i in the 
center of the Mediterranean, and the addition of ſo conſiderable a do- 
minion to thoſe which he already poſſeſſed, were ſtrong incentives 


| to animate the exertions. of Coſmo; who would willingly have ex- 
AST tended to them his. protection. : But, too dependant on Spain, to 


venture on ſo hazardous a ſtep, without conſulting the court of Ma- 


drid, he returned an ambignous anſwer ; 3 and Philip, not. only long 
allied to the Republic of Genoa, but j jealous of the further aggran- 
dizement of the houſe of Medecis, 3 ſuch Ae effec- 
tually prevented the proſecution of the deſign *.. 


Humiliating as this reſtraint upon his inclinations muſt wo — 


to an ambitious and high-ſpirited prince, | he nevertheleſs purſued his 


original fyſtem of policy ; F and, even in defiance of the earneſt fol- 
3 Galluazi, vol. ji chap. iv. 1 715 Artde Verif, vol. i. p. 1 
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of France, adhered ſteadily to his connexion with the court of 
Madrid. Tranquil at home, and enriched by a wiſe œconomy, 
Coſmo was able to extend aſſiſtance to other powers. He aided the 
emperor Maximilian the Second, againſt Soliman and Selim, in Hun- 
gary; ſent a body of forces to the duke of Alva, in the Netherlands; 
and advanced pecuniary ſupport to that general, when unable to pay 
the Spaniſh ſoldiery under his command. The iſland of Malta being 
preſſed by the Ottoman arms, he diſpatched his gallies, to the relief of 
the knights; aſſiſted the king of France againſt his Hugonot ſubjects; 
and bore no inconſiderable part in the —_— ande WY over 
the Turks, at Lepanto. 

The ſplendor and repoſe which nts ot the contain of his 
reign, and which rendered him one of the moſt fortunate princes of 
the age, were not, however, extended to his private life. His feli- 
city was embittered by fome of the ſevereſt privations, or affliQtions, 
to which humanity is ſubject. His eldeſt daughter died in the flower 
of youth, before the accompliſhment of her intended nuptials with 
the duke of Ferrara; and, her ſiſter, Lucretia of Medecis, ſubſtituted 
in her room, did not long ſurvꝭve the marriage, and left no iſſue. 
Two of his, five ſons, John and Garcia, who had already nearly at- 
tained to manhood, and given expectation of the-moſt promiſing vir- 
tues, were fnatched from him in the ſpace of a few days, by a malig- 
nant fever; and the ducheſs, his wife, overcome: with grief, expired 
foon afterwards. Calumny ventured even to inſult the pungency of 
his. diſtreſs, by propagating reports, equally falſe and eruel, relative to 


1570, 15717 


Domeſtic 


misfortunes- 


of Coſmo. 


the manner and circumſtances of their | deaths... It was, confidently Death of ks 


aſſerted, and long believed in Italy, that one of the princes having 
ſtabbed, his brother; the ſuryivor had been ſacrificed to the fury of his 


incenſed father, in the preſence, and in defiance. of the, entreaties of 
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0 ws r. the ducheſs, Eleanora. This fable, ſo injurious to the character of 


„ Coſmo, was invented by the malignity of his neee 3 . is 
577-574: now deſervedly exploded ”. 
Adminiftra== A more laſting ſource of uneaſineſs and diſquietude, preſented 


tion of Fran- 
cis, prince itſelf, in the conduct and character of Francis, his eldeſt ſon, prince 


regent of - 


 Toſcany, regent of Tuſcany, whom he had aſſociated to the government, 


Inferior to his father in all the arts of reigning, deſtitute of application 
and energy, difficult of acceſs, and unpopular'in his manners ; Francis 
did not promiſe to his future ſubjects that felicity, which they had 
enjoyed under Coſmo. In his affection to the arts, and protection 
of letters, he alone diſcovered a reſemblance to his anceſtors. Do- 
meſtic misfortunes and. diſſenſions, encreaſed the defects of his 
public character. Though he was married to the arch-ducheſs, Jane 
daughter of the emperor Ferdinand the firſt, he had, previous to con- 
tracting that alliance, entered into the cloſeſt ties of affection with 
— dr Bianca Capello, a noble Venetian lady; whoſe hiſtory, adventures, 
iſtory. and final elevation, have rendered her too celebrated in-the annals of 
Tuſcany. Her beauty, infinuation, and endowments of mind, ena- 
bled her to aſſume and preſerve, an unbounded influence over her 
lover; who, in contempt of decency, had, almoſt immediately after 
the celebration of his nuptials, avowed his connection with Bianca, 
and lodged her publicly in the ducal palace, No remonſtrances of 
Coſmo could diſſolve, or weaken the union; and though the princeſs 
of Tuſcany ha girendaughtersto her huſband, rms you 
duced any male ſucceſſor ®.' i mY 1 
To theſe alarming Hangin of Race eee the NE : 
irregularities of the grand duke himſelf; gave additional foree. Aſter 


Isen of the death of his wife Elennoras he kad attached himſelf to a 


Coins: Florentine lady, of che family of Albizzt; who being pregnant by 
| him, might, it was apprehended,” be, railed to the Htustion of. greut 
ducheſs. Almeni, valet de chambre to Coſmo, having revealed to 


* Galluzzj, vol. ui. p. 74—93. * Ibid, p. 164—174. . 
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the prince regent his father's connexion, and pointed out the conſe- © H r 
quences which were to be dreaded from his fondneſs, Francis ven- 8 
tured to oppoſe ſuch a proof of weakneſs. Irritated to a degree of "JO 
frenzy againſt the author of the diſcovery, the grand duke inſtantly 
paſſed his ſword through the body of Almeni, who expiated his im- 
prudence, by his death; and Coſmo was even with difficulty re- His death. 
ftrained from proceeding to ſignal acts of reſentment againſt his 
' fon *. Some years ſubſequent to this event, having become ena- 
moured of Camilla Martelli, a young Florentine, and being exhorted 
by Pius the Fifth to legitimate his union with her, he eſpouſed her ; 
but, without aſſociating his wife to his honours or dignity. She 
continued to live with him till his: death, and obtained over him a 
aſcendancy which ſhe abuſed *, . 

He was, unqueſtionably, one of the moſt illuſtrious, pelnads, whom 
Italy, or Europe, produced during the ſixteenth century. The hif- 
tory of his reign, forms the beſt eulogium of his character. Called 
from an obſcure and private ſtation, at a very early period of life, and 
placed at the head of the Republic of Florence, he approved himſelf 
worthy of his high fortune. Emulous of the fame, acquired by the 
elder Coſmo, and Lorenzo of Medecis, he revived the ſtudy of polite 
letters, and extended his munificence to the moſt eminent artiſts of 
Tuſcany. Michael Angelo Buonaroti, Cellini, Vaſari, Ammanato,, 
Bandinelli, and a number of celebrated men, were protected, and en- 
riched by his bounty. His letters to Michael Angelo, which ffn 
exiit, evince a mind ſuſceptible of the fineſt impreſſions, and pene- - 
trated with admiration of the ſublime talents of that diſtinguiſhed per- 
fon, whom he cauſed to be interred in the chapel of the Medecis, with 
the utmoſt ſolemnity . He did not diſdain to attend the funeral of 
Jovius the hiſtorian, followed by his whole court In capacity for Genius and 
government, he has been rarely excelled. His economy was free Cite! © 


hs Galluzzi, vol. ii; p. 161164, 2 we Galluzzi, vol. i. p«496=444- 
* Ibid. p. 232==237+ 0 wid. vols pe 327, 328. 
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cu A P. from any taint of avarice, and his vigilance was not degraded into ſuſ- 

— picion. Clement, and even magnanimous, he was yet ſevere; and, 
„ ke Auguſtus, he ſeemed never to forget, that he had ſucceeded to a 
power, uſurped \ over a free Commonwealth. His perſonal courage 

and activity enabled him to meet danger, and his policy extricated 

him from repeated embarraſſments, under which a prince of meaner 

talents muſt have ſunk. The choice of his miniſters proved his diſ- 
cernment and knowledge bf mankind; but, able as they were, he 

never ſuffered them to aſſume an authority, independent of himſelf. 

— His moral qualities are leſs pure and brilliant, than his political; nor 
| can we excuſe many of his actions, which flowed from very relaxed, 
or vicious principles. If we forgive him for having ſent perſons to 
Venice expreſsly to aſſaſſinate Lorenzo of Medecis, the murderer of 

cis predeceſſor, Alexander; it is not poſſible to contemplate without 
02 Hortor; his retaining wretehes near tlie perſon of Strozzi, in order to 
ladminiſter poiſon to that unfortunate exile. Truth, however, com- 
- pels to add, that Strozzi practiſed ſimilar machinations againſt: the 
great duke) and his family. The age; and peculiarly, Italy, was 
familiat with the uſe of poifons. Cardinals, and even pope. Paul the 
Third himſelf, the head of the chriſtian church, were publicly ac- 
euſed of uſing theſe deteſtable compoſitions **. Coſmo was eſteemed 
to: be more learned in their nature and preparation, than any prince 
of his. time: he occupied himſelf in his laboratory, with the re- 

(ſearch ; 5; and attained, as his cotemporaries aſſerted, to the. greateſt 
2 'perfedtion, 'i in the ſcience ® . The adherence. of the great duke to 
of Rome. the catholic religion, was tinctured with bigotry, and inclined him 
N 40 perſecution. | 5 Even, with, every allowance for the manners and 


3 


: LR End of thinking of the fixteenth « century, we cannot regard with- 
Ws 3 indignation, } his celebrating the, maſſacre of St. Bartholomew with 


% FT : 


_— - 7 demonſtrations of joy. and ſending | an embaſſy to congratulate 


* Galluzzi, 3 p. 122 and 123, and p. 256. ad me vol Þ: 59. 
$14.5. Ibid. p. 123125, and p. 105-19. 
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Charles the Ninth, on that atrocious act of barbarity and verfidy ®: 1. C . e 
Towards Pius the Fifth, a pontiff, who breathed the ſanguinary n 
ſpirit of an inquiſitor, he behaved with unbecoming and unworthy N 
ſubmiſſion; nor can we pardon his ſacriſicing to the ferocious zeal ' 

of that pope, Carneſecchi; a man of genius and letters, who had 
rendered him diſtinguiſhed ſervices. Coſmo, after much expoſtula- 

tion and reluctance, delivered him up to the miniſters of the holy 

ſee, by whom he was transferred to the priſons of the inquiſition at 

Rome, for the crime of hereſy. He expiated his guilt, by a public 

and ignominious death, on the bridge of St. Angelo“. We may geverity. 
add, as another proof of the ſame approbation of cruelty, the de- 

ference and devotion which the grand duke, throughout his whole 

reign, manifeſted towards his father-in-law, Peter de Toledo, viceroy 

of Naples; and towards the duke of Alva, who was of the fame fa- 

mily. man nature has rarely been diſgraced by two men, who 

more conſpicuouſly trampled upon all its rights, or who deluged with 

more blood the provinces, committed to their government“. 


At the time of Coſmo's death, Tuſcany was, perhaps, the beſt ad- State of Tuſ- 
miniſtered ſtate in Europe; and relatively to its ſize and extent, the Goimo. 
richeſt and moſt flouriſhing. An uninterrupted tranquillity of four- 
teen years, had obliterated the preceding misfortunes, and diffuſed ge- 
neral opulence. Manufactures and commerce had advanced rapidly, 
in the capital, and throughout all the dependencies. The gaiety and 
felicity, which had characteriſed the Florentines, under the Coſmos Felicity. 
and Lorenzos of the preceding century, were reſtored ; and Strozzi, 
by the attachment which he found every where to their ſovereign, 
when he invaded Tuſcany, and invited the people to reſume their 
liberties ; gave an indiſputable, though an involuntary teſtimony, to 
the wiſdom, as well as to the lenity of the government ». Fabricks 
of cloth, glaſs, chryſtal, ſugar, leather, and jewellery, were eſtabliſhed, 

47 Galluzzi, vol. iii. p. 318, 319. 49 Galluzzi, vol. iii. p. 360. | 
49 Ibid. p. 150 158. 5% Ibid. vol. ii. p. 128—132z, and vol. i. p.322, 323. 
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and produced immenſe profits. Even porcelain was already ac at 
Florence, with conſiderable delicacy **. Trade not only received every 
encouragement, from the grand duke; but, he was, himſelf, perſon- 
ally, engaged in commerce; and he conſtantly employed two galleons 
in bringing home the commodities of the Levant, which he imported 
into Spain and Portugal *, The ducheſs, Eleanora, was engaged in 
ſimilar undertakings, which were exceedingly lucrative, and which 
ſhe did not conſider as derogatory to her dignity. Merchants and 
factors from Florence, had already eſtabliſhed themſelves in Spa- 
niſh America, India, and even in China“. | Leghorn, and Porto 
Ferraio in the iſle of Elba, which latter place had been ceded by 
Spain to Coſmo, were become ports of univerſal refort. In 1575, 
the year after that prince's deceaſe, the article of cloth only, ma- 
nufaQured in Tuſcany, employed a prodigious number of perſons, 
and amounted annually to full two millions of ducats, or, near nine 


hundred thouſand pounds, fterling ; excluſive of the fabricks of 
'filk, and cloth of gold **. Colonies were brought into the Maremma, 


or low country of Sienna, in order to people, and cultivate that 
marſhy and unwholeſome tract of land. Similar, and greater exer- 


tions were moſt ſucceſsfully made at Piſa. The city, which, in 
1537, ſcarcely contained ſeven thouſand inhabitants, and only pre- 


ſented a picture of depopulation and wretchedneſs ; was, before 1572, 
ſo augmented, as to have twenty-one thouſand people within the 
walls. Coſmo re-eſtabliſhed the univerſity, drained the ſurrounding 
marſhes, and frequently transferred to Piſa his court and reſidence ** 
The encouragement, extended by him to the elegant arts, tended 
to excite emulation, while it introduced refinement, and diffuſed 


wealth among his ſubjects. A manufacture of tapeſtry was brought 


to Florence, from Flanders, at his expence. The city was embel- 
liſhed with monuments of architecture, ſculpture, and painting. 
Coſmo printed a ſuperb edition of the pandects of Juſtinian ; and, in 


5 Ga'luzzi, vol, m. p. 432 —434- % Galluzzi, vol. ni. p. 428—430. 
52 Ibid. p. 430—432. | 33 Ibid. p. 353» 354+ 
53 Idi l. p. 431. 
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1548, he opened the library of St. Laurence, though the edifice was © H AN 
not completed till 1571 **, In it, were depoſited the invaluable col 
legion of manuſcripts, mads.by the princes of the houſe of Medecis, _ 
| preſerved by Leo the Tenth ; and tranſported back from Rome to 
Florence, by Clement the Seventh. Michael Angelo, and under his 
direction, Ammannato, conſtructed the library, with great taſte and 
elegance. Medals, ftruck by Coſmo's order, and executed by the 
ableſt artiſts, perperanted the principal events of his reign and ad- 
miniſtration *, 
The treaſures, left by him to Francis, his ſucceſſor, in money, Revenues. 
jewels, plate, and funds, employed in commerce, were immenſe. 
The Oy revenues amounted to eleven hundred thouſand 
ducats. At the cloſe of the war againſt Sienna, in 1559, he had 
contracted a debt with the merchants of Antwerp and Genoa, which 
exceeded a million of ducats: yet, by the year 1562, this vaſt in- 
cumbrance was almoſt entirely diſcharged ; and when, in 1564, he 
reſigned the adminiſtration to his ſon, the ducal domains were com- 
pletely redeemed, and every public debt was liquidated *, Tuſcany — 
was provided with the moſt ample means of internal defence, and 
external attack. The unremitting attention of the grand duke had 
foreſeen, and provided for all emergencies. His military force, com- 
poſed of volunteers, and formed into bands, did not fall ſhort of 
thirty-ſix thouſand men, who could be aſſembled on the ſhorteſt 
notice. Four hundred light horſe, ſtationed at Piſa, protected the 
coaſts . Twelve gallies, conſtructed by himſelf, were maintained Marine. 
at Leghorn, or Porto Ferraio ; and to theſe were joined four others, 
belonging to the order of St. Stephen, which he had inſtituted ; and 
the knights of which, were conſtantly employed in cruizing ap 
the Moors, or, in the Levant *. It appears, that, at the end of his 


56 Galluzzi, vol. ii. p. 431. 57 Tbid. p. 434—446, and vol. iii, P- 453=455» 
5" Thid, vol. iii. p. 350, and p. 353. Above five hundred thouſand pounds, ſterling, 


59 Ibid. p. 413—417. 60 Ibid. p. 352. 6 Ibid. 
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pr 5: ** reign, the Florentine tate contained in it, about ſeven hundred thou- 

quad perſons, and that of Sienna, nearly a hundred thouſand *. We 

Ts _ may judge, by this proportion, how much the latter .country had 

deur, nd been depopulated by war. A number of fortreſſes and citadels, 

of Tuſcany. erected in, various parts of his dominions, equally retained the peo- 
ple in obedience, and ſecured them from invaſion ©. So wiſe and 
enlightened a government, ſupported by commerce, and regulated 
by a ſyſtematic ceconomy, excited reſpect from the ſurrounding ſtates. 
Coſmo was powerful in Rome, by his numerous adherents in the 
ſacred college, by his intrigues in the conclave, his politic ſubmiſ- 
ſion to the papal ſee, and the dread of his arms. The Imperial court, 
allied to him by marriage, and in, want 'of his aſſiſtance againſt the 
Turks, expreſſed for him, peculiarly after the termination of the 
quarrel relative to the title of grand duke, the utmoſt regard. France 
ſolicited his friendſhip and courted his alliance ; after having vainly 
endeavoured to prevent his conqueſt and acquiſition of Sienna“. 
Even Charles the Fifth, and Fhilip the Second, the moſt powerful 
monarchs whom Europe had ſeen ſince Charlemagne, treated him 
with diſtinguiſhed attention, and conſidered his ſupport, as the beſt 
ſecurity for their poſſeſſion of Milan and the kingdom of Naples. 
The concluſion of his reign may, perhaps, be regarded as the higheſt 
point of elevation to which Tuſcany attained, after the extinction of 
the Republic; and the incapacity, or miſconduct of his immediate 
ſucceſſor, rendered the memory of Coſmo peculiarly dear to his 
country. 5 


i Galluzzi, vol. i. p. 352. % [bid. p. 35 1. „ Ibid, p. 259=264. | 
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Review of the papacy, from the depoſition of Jab the — 
by the council of Conſtance. — Pontificate of Alexander the Sixth.— 
Julius the Secomd.— Leo the Tenth. Adrian the Sixth. Clement 
the Seventh. Paul the Thiru.— Con vocation of the council of Trent. 
Julius the Third.—Paul the Fourth.—Pius the Fourth. —Diſſo- 
lution of the council of Trent.—Pius the Fifth, Election of Gregory 
the Thirteenth. —State of the temporal power of the Roman pon- 
tiff, in 1574. —Dominions. — Population. — Police. — Defective ad- 
miniftration—Revenues of the holy ſee.— Military forces. Trea- 
ſures. —State of the fine arts. —Luxuries and refinements.—Autho- 
rity of the inquifition.—— Examination of the ſpiritual power and pre- 
 rogatives of the holy ſee. —Pecuniary impoſitions, and rr 7 ; 
quiſitorial prohibitions of literary . 


HE ſtrongeſt proof of that en ignorance and ſervitude, in © H A p. 
which the human mind was ſunk, during the middle ages, is the VIII. 
blind and undiminiſhed veneration of all Europe for the holy ſee, in Abuſe of the 
defiance of the crimes with which it was diſgraced, and diſhonoured. N 
The certainty of impunity, and a perfect knowledge of the ſtate of 4k ages. 
darkneſs and barbariſm which prevailed, and precluded any rational 
attempt at emancipation; ſeem to have induced the ſovereign pon- 
tiffs to throw off every reſtraint, impoſed on their vices and paſſions. 
The college of cardinals betrayed no leſs diſregard to every conſidera» 
tion of their own character, and of the ſanctity of the ſupreme dig- 
nity of the chriſtian church, in the choice of perſons to fil the chair 


of St. Peter. 
The 
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The lift of crimes and enormities, ſolemnly charged. againſt John 


the Twenty-third, in the council of Conſtance, fill us with no leſs 


1414. 
Crimes of 
John the 
Twenty- 
third. 


wonder, than indignation. Fifty principal articles, containing almoſt 


all the flagitious exceſſes, which we read with incredulity, in Sueto- 


nius, even of Nero and Caligula, were proved before the fathers, 
aſſembled to reſtore order in the church. Vet, as if theſe were not 
ſufficient, twenty other heads of accuſation were ſuppreſſed, for the 
honour of the apoſtolic ſee. Our admiration ceaſes, however, in ſome 
meaſure, when we conſider, that the pope, previous to his election, 
had exerciſed the profeſſion. of a corſair, that he was known to be 


ſſtained with almoſt every ſpecies of moral turpitude, and that he 
purchaſed, by notorious ſimony, his elevation. 


1417: 
Election of 
Martin the 
Fifth. 


The council, after having depoſed, and delivered over to the emperor, 
Sigiſmund, ſo unworthy a pontiff, proceeded to fill the vacant chair; 
and the delegates deputed for the purpoſe, unanimouſly choſe the car- 
dinal Colonna, who aſſumed the title of Martin the Fifth. He was, it 
muſt be-owned, exempt from the imputations and glaring impieties, 
attributed to his predeceſſor : but, he was equally an enemy to all 
reform; and deſtitute of thoſe virtues, which awakened reaſon ex- 
pects in the perſon, appointed to govern ſo many nations, as the ſu- 
preme head of the chriſtian faith. Under his ſucceſſors, during the 


_ fifteenth century, we trace the ſame intereſted policy, the ſame unjuſt 
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uſurpation, and the ſame ſcandalous venality, which preceded the eoun- 
cil of Conſtance. Another aſſembly of eceleſiaſtics, convoked at Baſil, 
was even leſs ſucceſsful in its attempts to diminiſh the abuſe of the papal 
power, than the firſt had been. Eugene the Fourth, more cautious 
than John the Twenty- third, and inſtructed by his misfortunes, found 
means to evade the authority of the council, and ultimately to diſperſe 
that formidable body. Pius the Second, better known by the name 
of Eneas Sylvius Piccolomini, is the only pontiff, who, from his love 


* Platina, Vies des Papes, p. 559, 560. Bruys, Hiſtoire des Papes, vol. iv. p. 41, and p. 


46—49. 
2 Bruys, vol. iv. p. 59. 60. Bzovius, an. 1431. Platina, p. 564, 565. 


3 Bruys, vol. iv. p. 120—127, and p. 142, 143. c 
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of learning, and his virtues, lays any claim to eſteem *. Sixtus the © fl f. 
Fourth ſullied the eccleſiaſtical profeſſion, and excited the deteſtation C=—=—=y — 


of Italy, by his profligacy of manners, injuſtice, and crimes. But, bag 3995, hu" 
great as theſe were, they were eclipſed and obliterated by the memo- 3 . 
rable pontificate of Roderic Borgia, who aſſumed the title of Alexander | 
the Sixth. The concurring teſtimony of numerous, irreproachable, 
and contemporary writers, can ſcarcely induce us to credit the recital 
of his enormities, continued during a reign of twelve years. His ſon, 
the celebrated and flagitious Cæſar Borgia, even ſurpaſſed in atrocity, 
the model which he copied; and has left a name, proverbial for infamy 
and turpitude *, Yet, while Rome, and the ſurrounding territory 
groaned beneath the tyranny of two monſters, who cemented their 
uſurpations with the blood of the principal nobility ; ſuch was the 
depreſſed and lethargic condition of mankind throughout Europe, that 
no effort to reform the church, or to withdraw from the ſupremacy of 

| the papal ſee, was ever exerted. Alexander was ſo fully convinced 
of the impunity with which he might inſult even the greateſt princes, 
that he treated the embaſſadors of Ferdinand and Emanuel, kings of 

Spain and Portugal, with menaces, when they ventured, in the names 
of their reſpective ſovereigns, to remonſtrate with him, on his vices ?. 

Such was the veneration which his office inſpired, that it ſeemed to 
ſwallow up, or ſuſpend all the faculties of reaſon ; and we find Charles 
the Eighth, king of France, after he had entered Rome as a conqueror, 
and driven the pope to take refuge in the caſtle of St. Angelo; haſten- 
ing to proſtrate himſelf at the pontiff”s feet, to implore his benediction, 
and to renew his own ſubmiſſion. During the jubilee of the year 1500, 
when, in conſequence of the indulgencies granted to pilgrims, an im- 
menſe concourſe of ſtrangers, from every part of Europe, crouded to 
Rome; the exceſſes and debaucheries, openly committed, as well by 


* Platina, p. 619—636. 5 Bruys,. vol. iv. p. 262. Onuphrios Panvinus, p. 12 
® Onuphrius Panvinus, Vies des Papes, p. 25—36. Ciaconius, Vitz Pontific. p. 151. 
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eccleſiaſtics as by the laity, exceeded belief; and theſe were encouraged 


L——— by the example and permiſſion of the pope. It was with the money 


1491—1503. 


Temporal 


extorted from all the catholic ſtates, under pretence of a cruſade againſt 


power of the the Turks, that he completed the ſubjection of the Roman barons, and 


popes. | 


1503—151 
= the 9 
Second. 


aggrandized the temporal power of the holy ſee; which, at his ac- 
ceſſion, poſſeſſed only an inconſiderable part of that er. annexed 
to it ſince the beginning of the ſixteenth century 


The pontificate of Julius the Second, was not, it muſt be confeſſed, 
ſtained with ſuch notorious impieties; but, it was ſcarcely better calcu- 
lated to impreſs the chriſtian world, with reſpect for the perſon, or of- 
fice of the ſovereign pontiff. His election was not only obtained by 
the moſt flagrant corruption; but, his whole reign evinced a mind, ex- 
cluſively devoted to ambition, conqueſt, and revenge. Inattentive to 
every duty, incumbent on the paſtor of his flock; faithleſs to his pro- 
miſes and treaties; tyrannical towards his ſubj ets; he was only intent 
on carrying his arms beyond the Apennines, and expelling the French 
from Italy. By a perfidious violation of his agreement with Cæſar 
Borgia, he deſpoiled that prince of his territorial acquiſitions, attained 
at the expence of ſo much blood; and united his uſurpations to the 
dominions of the church. Againſt Louis the Twelfth, king of France, 
his reſentment knew no limits; and his eagerneſs to accelerate the ex- 
pulſion of the French from the Milaneſe, induced him to lay aſide all 
the decencies annexed to his ſacerdotal function. Armed like a ſoldier, | 
Julius, at ſeventy years of age, appeared in the trenches ; directed the 
operations of war ; and, on the ſurrender of Mirandola, was carried 
into the city, through the breach, in military triumph. Theſe pro- 
ceedings, ſo ſtrongly calculated to excite ſcandal, and to awaken re- 


flexion, produced little or no effect upon an age, nurſed in ſuperſti- 


tion, and habituated to a ſervile obedience towards the ſee of Rome. 
Louis the Twelfth, actuated more by a juſt indignation, and motives 


* Bruys, vol. iv. p. 307, 308, and p. 311. _ 9 Ibid. p. 340. 
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of policy, than by any enlightened ſentiments, attempted to convoke © FA PF. 
a council, and to depoſe ſo turbulent and unjuſt a pontiff; but his w—— 
effort terminated in the moſt abje& ſubmiſſions to the ſucceſſor of — 4 
Julius. We may form ſome eſtimate of the ſtate of the human f e age. 
mind, and of its modes of thinking, at the beginning of the ſixteenth” 

century, by the conduct of the cardinal of Medecis, afterwards pope 

Leo the Tenth ; who was taken priſoner by the French, at the vic- 

tory of Ravenna, while acting as the papal legate. That dexterous 

prelate, by diſpenſing to the ſoldiers, abſolution from the cenſures, in 

which they were equally involved with their ſovereign, on account 

of their hoſtility to the holy ſee ; effected ſo prompt and ſo conſi- 

derable a deſertion among the conquerors, as exceedingly to diminiſh 

their army. Numbers went over to the enemy whom they had re- 

cently vanquiſhed ; and in order to obtain more complete pardon 

for their preceding guilt, carried off with them, their arms and 

horſes. It was vain and impoſſible to e a power, fortified and 

ſuſtained by ſuch prejudices. 

To this martial reign, ſucceeded the memorable pontificate of we 1513—1521; 
the Tenth. Rome, accuſtomed to the crimes of Alexander, and the ne Ff“ 
tyranny of Julius, beheld with joy, a prince, whoſe refinenient, mu- 
nificence, and protection of the arts, rendered his court the center of 
elegance and pleaſure. Leo, more decent in his vices, and more Meaſures of 
maſter of his paſſions, ſubſtituted artifice and intrigue in the- place of = — 
arms; and, while he abandoned himſelf to the exceſſes of ſenſuality, ori. 
or was occupied by the protection of genius and letters, he commit- - 
ted to his generals the conduct of the armies, which he ſent againſt 
France, It is even evident, that he did not totally diſregard the pro- 
greſs of immorality and libertiniſm; ſince, in the beginning of his 
reign, he publiſhed a very ſevere decree againſt thoſe philoſophers, 
who ventured to teach and to aſſert, that the ſoul was mortal, and the 


10 Bruys, vol. iv. p. 359. 
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world eternal. Many of the decrees of the council of Lateran, 


L—— which were promulgated by the pope, in the ſame year, for the 


1513, 1514. 


Reſiſtance of 
France, tothe 
papal claims 


and preten- 


flons. 


1515. 


reformation of manners, and. regulation of eccleſiaſtics, merit the 
higheſt approbation. But, the pecuniary oppreſſions and vex- 
ations of the holy ſee, were become intolerable; and Europe, long 
plunged in the groſſeſt ignorance, began to betray ſigns of approach- 
ing reaſon, Theſe ſymptoms did not firſt manifeſt themſelves in the 
German empire ; though the reformation began in that country. 
The French, who, in every age, have led the way to innovation, pre- 
ceded Luther in their remonſtrances and invectives, againſt the exac- 
tions of the court of Rome. It required all the exertions and vigi- 


lance of Francis the Firſt, to maintain the Concordate,” which he 


himſelf had made with Leo, during their interview at Bologna, and 
to procure its reception throughout the kingdom. The parliament 
of Paris, the univerſity of that capital, and many of the clergy, pub- 
licly declaimed againſt the conceſſions, made by their ſovereign to 
the pope; and had Francis choſen to yield to this general ſentiment, 
and to emancipate himſelf from ſo ſevere a yoke, it is unqueſtion- 


able that his ſubjects were equally prepared and willing, to have 


Similar ef- 
forts in Spain. 
1516, 1517. 


entirely withdrawn themſelves from the papal ſupremacy **. | 
Even, in Spain, when Leo attempted to levy, by his arbitrary man- 
date, a tax of the tenth of all eccleſiaſtical revenues, during three years, 
under -pretence of a cruſade againſt Selim the Firſt, the Turkiſh 
emperor ; cardinal Ximenes reſiſted fo glaring an act of oppreſſion, 
and was imitated in his conduct, by all the biſhops of the kingdom. 
They unanimouſly refuſed ſubmiſſion ; and Leo, apprehenſive of the 


| moſt ſerious conſequences, inſtantly deſiſted. The letter, which 


Ximenes addreſſed to him on that occaſion, contains the moſt en- 
lightened ſentiments of true patriotiſm ; and, while it profeſſes filial 


obedience to the juſt and equitable demands of the Romiſh ſee, de- 


2 Bruys, vol. iv. p. 382, 383, and p. 399, 400- 2 Ibid. p. 393 · 
Foy 2 | clares 
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 clares that all attempts to make the Spaniſh clergy tributary, will be C F. 


attended with confuſion and diſappointment *. ore — 
The ſame experiment, which in more opulent, or bigotted king þ , (nh 
doms, had produced only a fermentation, that evaporated i in menaces; of Luther. 
gave riſe in Germany, to a complete ſubverſion of the authority, exer- 
ciſed for ſo many centuries, by the church of Rome. The traffic of 

| indulgencies, taken from the Auguſtine order of Monks, by whom it 
had been uſually exerciſed, and conferred on the Dominican, was the 
original cauſe of ſo vaſt a revolution. Luther, irritated by oppoſi- 
tion, and conducted inſenſibly from one ſtep to another, finiſhed by 
a total rejection of all intercourſe with, or deference towards, the pre- 
tended vicars of Chriſt. Leo betrayed no theological rancour, nor 
diſpoſition to ſeverity, in his treatment of that bold innovator. 
When informed of the circumſtances, which had excited his ani- 
moſity, he ingenuouſly confeſſed, that © Luther was a man of ex- 
&« cellent capacity; and that the quarrel was merely the effect of mo- 

 % naſtic jealouſy and rivality.” He long delayed the publication of 

the bull, by which he condemned Luther's propoſitions, and ap- 

peared deſirous rather to mollify, than incenſe, ſo dangerous an ad- 

verſary. But, the evil admitted of no cure; and reaſon, once di- 
re&ed to the examination of the pretenſions of the ſee of Rome, 
ſoon levelled the fabric, which ignorance and bigotry bad ce- 
mented. 

This diminution of his revenues and ſpiritual authority, "neither , 1816—1g31. 
pridiced.any alteration in the manners, nor appears to have had in- 1dffplender 
fluence on the temper of Leo. The Vatican was the center of mag- d. Ran 

nificence, and the aſylum of genius. While Michael Angelo Buo- 
naroti exerciſed his ſublime talents on the edifice of St. Peter, Raphael 
was employed in painting the gallery of the pontifical palace. The 
banquets of the head of the church, reſembled thoſe of Heliogaba- 


u Fleckier, Hiſt, de Ximetes, liv. v. p. 665. 1 Bruys, vol. iv. p. 403 409. 
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en? lus, in luxury; and were ſeaſoned with the converſation of the moſt 
eminent men in every branch of polite literature, whom Leo's 
7 dis bounty had attracted to his court. His enthuſiaſm for the produc- 
tions of poetry, may be eſtimated, in ſome meaſure, by the extraor- 
dinary and incredible bull, which he ventured to iſſue, in favour of the 
4 Orlando Furioſo” of Arioſto ; menacing with excommunication 
all ſuch as ſhould preſume to cenſure it, or to prevent the profit 
ariſing from its ſale **. The cardinals Sadolet, and Bembo, renowned 
for their eloquence and erudition, were his principal ſecretaries ; and 
fuch was his boundleſs generoſity towards perſons, diſtinguiſhed by 
talents of whatever nature, that it was ſaid, the papal treaſury was 
Death, and unequal to ſupplying his munificence. He was engaged in theſe 
3 _ elegant recreations, when a premature death, occaſioned, as is aſſerted, 
by exceſs of joy, at the favourable accounts received of his troops, 
who had driven the French out of Parma, terminated his pontificate. 
If we regard him only as a prince, he poſſeſſed many of the quali- 
ties, calculated to excite eſteem; and the gratitude of men of genius, 
whom he ſo liberally protected, has enſured him immortality. But, 
in the character of chief of the chriſtian church, his luxury, and his 
neglect, or contempt of all the duties incumbent on a ſovereign 
pontiff, rendered him highly i improper to occupy that ſituation, at a 
time, when the moſt exemplary virtues were unequal to mo 
the torrent of innovation 


19211523. If all the ſimplicity, dilintereſtedneſs, and humility of the e 


baraQter, 


and reign of ages, could have checked the progreſs, of Luther's doctrines, or cloſed 
ry te the breach which he had occaſioned ; the elevation of Adrian the 
| Sixth to the. papal chair, might have produced theſe effects. The 
preponderant influence of the emperor, Charles the Fifth, in the 


ſacred college, raiſed to the POPs: on the death of Leo, his 


* Bruys, vel. iv; . | 
16 Onuphr. Panvin. p. 48, 49 · Paul Jovius, me Leon. x. p. 188, and p. 191, and 1 
"TY vol. iv. p.417—421. 
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preceptor; a Fleming; who neither aſpired to that dignity, nor re- 


ceived with any emotion, the intelligence of his election. Endowed — 


with every apoſtolic virtue, which ought to have qualified him to 
fill, with utility to mankind, the holy ſee; he was unfortunately 
deficient in the addreſs and policy, indiſpenſible for enabling him to 


conduct the temporal intereſts, annexed to the office. Habituated 


to the management of a college, he poſſeſſed no capacity for the go- 
vernment of a ſtate. Verſed only in theological learning, he deſpiſed 
the elegant arts ; and turned with abhorrence, from the moſt finiſhed 


productions of painting, or ſculpture... Incapable of deceit, he 


avowed his deteſtation of the vices, which ſullied the church of Rome; 
and candidly owned the neceflity of a reformation, while he endea- 
voured to oppoſe the progreſs of Luther. Frugal in his expences, 
plain in his diet, and regarding the ſplendor of his predeceſſor, as 

unbecoming the character of a pontiff; he diſguſted a people, ac- 
cuſtomed to the magnificence of a voluptuous court. Adrian the 
Sixth, deteſted by the inhabitants of Rome, and not leſs odious to 
the college of cardinals; ſlighted in Germany, where the proteſtant 


doctrines had taken too deep a root, to be fubverted; and, convinced 


that all his efforts to ſuſtain the catholic religion, were ineffectual; 


cloſed his ſhort reign: purſued, even beyond the grave, by the ſatirical 
malevolence of the poets, whom he had irritated and negle&ed 7, 


He was fucceeded, after a long and ſtormy conclave, by the cardinal 
Julius of Medecis, who aſſumed the name of Clement the ſeventh ; 


and under whoſe adminiſtration, the church, and the city of Rome, 


1,21—1523- 


1523-1526; 
Clones — 
5 Seventh. 


were equally oppreſſed by the ſevereſt calamities. His acceſſion was, 


notwithſtanding, tranquil and auſpicious. The new pontiff was an 
illegitimate ſon. of Julian of Medecis, brother to Lorenzo, ſur- 
named the Magnificent; and who fell a victim to the conſpiracy of 
the Pazzi. In the r part of his life, he had borne arms, and been 
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a. . commander of the order of Rhodes ; ; in which charaQer, he had 


. aſſiſted at the coronation of Leo the Tenth, who raiſed him to the 


1523—152 


Sack of 
Rome, 


1527. 


Degradation 
of the ponti- 
fical Power. 


dignity of a cardinal, and employed him in the moſt eminent poſts 


of government. None of the characteriſtic munificence of the 


houſe from which he ſprung, was to be traced in Clement, whoſe 
predominant paſſion was, avarice ; but, blended with ambition, du- 
plicity, and irreſolution. Theſe vices and defects, rendered his pon- 
tificate odious, and eclipſed the fame, which his protection of letters, 
and the decorum of his manners, might otherwiſe have ſequred. 
Fluctuating in perpetual uncertainty, between the two powerful 
monarchs, Charles the Fifth and Francis the Firſt, who alternately 
menaced Italy with ſervitude; bound by no ties, and faithleſs to his 
moſt ſolemn engagements; his perſon and dignity became con- 
temptible to all Europe. The fatal conſequence of his perfidious 
verſatility, was the deſtruction of Rome; which the conſtable of Bour- 


bon, commanding the Imperial forces, ſtormed, and entered. It had 


not experienced a ſimilar misfortune ſince the year 1413, when 
Ladiſlaus, king of Naples, captured, and abandoned to pillage, that 
wealthy city. So low was the pontifical office ſunk, in the eſtima- 
tion of a licentious and inſolent ſoldiery, that the Lutheran ' troops, 
who had been conducted by Fronſberg, from the proteſtant circles of 
the empire, treated with contumely, the head of the chriftian church ; 
and, after loading him with every opprobrious epithet, they Pr 
a cavalcade, and elected in a mock conclave, Martin Luther for 
pope '®. During this humiliating ceremony, Clement, ſhut up in the 
caſtle of St. Angelo, experienced the horrors of famine and capti- 
vity, aggravated by inſults of every nature. The Spaniſh com- 
mander, deſtitute of compaſſion for the fallen pontiff, puniſhed with 
immediate death, the attempt to introduce any ſort of proviſions 


* Bruys, vol. iv. p. 443» 444» and p. 447—451, and P+ cabal Guicciardini, livre 
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into the fortreſs ; and, after an ineffectual ſtruggle, he was reduced to © HA P. 
ſign an ignominious capitulation with his enemies, by which he ſtil . 
remained a priſoner. Alarſon, who, only two years preceding, had . 4 
taken charge of the perſon of Francis the Firſt, ſubſequent to the _ 
battle of Pavia, performed the ſame office to Clement; and ſuch was 

the pontiff's diſtreſs, that, unable to furniſh the ſum, exacted by the 

Imperial general, he did not heſitate to put up to public ſale three car- 

dinals hats, which were purchaſed by the higheſt bidder. Even after 

his eſcape from priſon, he neither acted with conſiſtency, dignity, nor 

energy ; and he finiſhed by ſupplicating the friendſhip of Charles, 

from whom he had received the ſevereſt indignities *. 

On every fide, the papal power appeared to be haſtening to 50 1528—1f5 36. 
Henry the Eighth, irritated at the delays and obſtacles, impoſed by — 
the pope, to his divorce; excited by a deſire of ſeizing on the ha 
eccleſiaſtical revenues ; and, finally incenſed at the declaration, by 
which Clement annulled his marriage with Anne Bullen; threw 
off all adherence to the ſee of Rome. In the German empire, 

Luther augmented his followers, found protection in the elec- 

toral college itſelf, and defied the excommunications of the Va- 

tican. The northern kingdoms, whoſe poverty rendered them 

more ſenſible to the pecuniary exactions of the Romiſh ſee, began to 

exhibit alarming ſymptoms of diſaffection. Switzerland, whoſe in- 

habitants had always evinced themſelves the peculiar champions of the 

pontifical dignity and office, was ſhaken and divided: the new opi - 5 
nions had penetrated into France, and threatened to ſubvert the an 

tient religion. In this embarraſſing ſituation, Clement, preſſed by the Ambitious 

emperor to aſſemble a general council, as the only adequate remedy . a 

for ſo many evils; and deterred by his apprehenſions, from recurring 

to an expedient, which might level, or reduce the papal authority; 
continually protracted any deciſion, and found pretexts to delay its 


* Bruys, vol. iv. p. 461464, and p. 468, 469. 1 
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convocation. In the ſucceſs of his ſchemes for aggrandizing the family 
of Medecis, he nevertheleſs found a conſolation, which more than coun- 
terbalanced all the misfortunes of his pontificate. The pliability of his 
character and policy enabled him to profit of every means, by which 
to gratify his ambition; and fortune, which had treated him with 
ſo much rigor, ſeemed, on this fayourite point, to relax in her ſeve- 
rity. After re-eſtabliſhing the power of his houſe at Florence, and 
procuring for Alexander of Medecis the ſupport and alliance of 
Charles the Fifth, whoſe natural daughter that monarch beftowed on 
him; Clement liſtened to the flattering overtures, made him by the 
king of France. Catherine of Medecis, his niece, who became after- 
wards ſo celebrated in the hiſtory of Europe, eſpouſed Henry, duke 
of Orleans, at Marſeilles; and the pope was occupied with projects 
for providing her a rich eſtabliſhment, either in Tuſcany, or Lom- 
bardy, when death terminated his life and reign *'. 

The conclave, after a ſhort deliberation, unanimouſly elected the 
cardinal Alexander Farneſe, dean of the ſacred college, who aſſumed 


the name of Paul the Third. He held the papal ſee during fifteen 


Convocation 
of the council 
of Trent. 


years, though he had already attained to a very advanced period of 
life, previous to his acceſſion. Conſcious, that it would be impoſſi- 
ble, without exciting univerſal complaint, further to procraſtinate 
the convocation of the council, demanded by Charles the Fifth ; he 
affeQed to purſue an oppoſite policy from that of his predeceſſor : 

and truſting to his own ability, to prevent any invaſion of the powers, 
claimed by the Roman pontiffs, he inſtantly diſpatched a nuntio to 
ſignify his aſſent, and to propoſe the city of Mantua for the place of 
its meeting. This apparent compliance, which originated i in pro- 


found diſſimulation, did not, in fact, facilitate, or accelerate the object 


itſelf. Impediments, inſurmountable in their own nature, and of 
which the papal court was well ene Prevented its execution. 


* Onuphr. Panvin. p. 1 02 Bruys, vol. iv. p. 8 Guictiardini, lv. AX. 
Fra Paolo, Hiſt, du Concile de Trente, . 95-27%, * Mem. de Du Bellsy, liv. iv, Pallavicini, 
Hiſt. . Triden. liv. i. chap. xii. 
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Hoſtilities, preceded by perſonal animoſity and invectives, had 0 A P. 
already commenced between the emperor and Francis the Firſt ; and 
it was unqueſtionable, that the latter ſovereign would not permit the 1337. 
French prelates to attend the aſſembly. - The duke of Mantua him- 

ſelf, under various pretences, refuſed to allow his capital to be made 

the place of its convocation; and Paul, availing himſelf of this new 

obſtacle, prorogued the council ©, 

Occupied only with a paſſion for aggrandizing the family of ww; 1637 —1545- 
neſe, he exerted every endeavour to induce the emperor to concur in- — 
his deſign, The nuptials of Margaret, natural daughter of Charles, fairer 
with Octavio, grandſon to the pope, were celebrated at Rome, with Pmete. 
great magnificence ; and upon this connection, the pontiff founded 
his ambitious projects. Vicenza, the city which had been ſubſe- 
quently named for the meeting of the council, having been refuſed: 
by the Venetians, in whoſe dominions it was ſituated ; after a delay 
of ſeveral years, Trent was ultimately fixed on for the purpoſe. But, 
the war, which had recently begun a third time, between Charles and 
Francis, retarded the commencement of its. deliberations. During 
this interval, Paul, in a perſonal interview. with. the emperor, offered 
to make every ſacrifice, and to pay a conſiderable! annual tribute, 
in order to obtain the inveſtiture of the duchy of Milan, for his 
grandſon. His expoſtulations, aided by the tears and entreatiees 
of Margaret, were, [nevertheleſs, ineffectual to induce that mo- 
nareh- to deprive! his; lone of an 2 obtained and N 
tiff, bs augmented | . | Rimulated his anxiety. o elevate. his, — 175 
houſe ; and, deſpairing of ſucceſs in his application to the emperor, from the 
he embraced and executed the refolution, of diſmembering . 
and Placentia from the territories of the church, and beſto wing them, 
as a fief, on Peter Louis Farneſe, his ſon. An act, in which every 
principle of juſtice, and the very dominions of the Holy . were 
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herifteed to the inſatiable ambition of its preſent poſſeſſor, excited com- 
plaints in the Sacred College, and indignation among foreign ſtates. 


15371545" The notorious vices of the perſon, in whoſe favour ſo glaring à Mo- 


bn 45—1 
— 
Trent 


lation of equity was committed, enereaſed the odium annexed to it; 


and the Lutherans found, in the conduct of Paul himſelf, the 


ſtrongeſt reaſons, for ee themſelves from his ane 
and juriſdiction . 

Under theſe inauſpicious ae dommeteed the memo- 
* as council of Trent; the laſt, which the chriſtian church has ven- 
tured to aſſemble. Its deliberations, continued through eight ſeſſions, 


were productive neither of reformation in the eourt'of Rome, nor 


of benefit to the general intereſts of religion. Attentive to all its 


debates; watchful over every attempt to diminiſhi the papal ſupre- 


macy, or to cortroul its exerciſe; fertile in expedients to embarraſs 
and retard its operations; or decrees; the legates, who preſided, 


as repreſentatives of Paul the Third, were always maſters of the 


aſſembly. The terror of its entering upon the numerous abuſes, 
practiſed in the papal eourt, operated ſo ſtrongly, as to induce the 
pope, under pretenee of a peſtilential diſtemper having made its 
appearanee in the eity, to transfer the aſſembly to Bologna. Only 


yy thoſe-prelates, attached to, or dependant on the Holy See, obeyed the 


-Parma, 


 WunRion : the Imperial and Spaniſh faction continued their fittings 
at Trent; and after a ſchiſm of near two years, during which period, 
both parties remained in a ſtate of inaction, Paul ultimately foſ- 
pended the further exiſtence 6f the council, nee the 


. expoſtulations and menaces of Charles the Fifth ©, 


The mutual alienation of the emperor and the pope, Jac bole 
heightened by the aſfaffinatien of Peter Louis, duke of Parma, na- 
wn of Pu the” DEI: * "His tyranny and acts of violence, exer- 


2 Pra Paolo, Hik. ds Concle de Trente, 1. ii. p. 118. Bruys, vol. iv. p. 526. 
* Fra Paolo, liv, its mn. AER Yes WF p. 325555. Onuphr. Pan- 
vin. p. 68—84. 
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ciſed over his new ſubjeQa; gave riſe to a conſpiracy, by which he pe- 024 P2 
riſhed, in his own palace, at Placentia, The Imperial troops inſtantly Conn 
entered, and took poſſeſſion of the city; as the papal forces. did of 3 


Parma; and Octavio Farneſe ſaw himſelf deſpailed of his inbetitance, 
by thoſe, from whom he was peculiarly entitled to expect aſſiſtance 
and protection. An unſucceſsful attempt, made by him, in order 
to become maſter of Parma, which his grandfather had again united 
to the patrimony of the church, irritated the diſeaſes, which already 
enfeebled the aged pontiff; and the menaces of Octavio, upon the 
failure of his enterprize, to throw himſelf into the arms of the em- 
peror, precipitated the death af Paul the Third; who expired, at 
the advanced age of eighty-one years. His character and govern character 


ment were equally odious. As head of the church, his conduct juſtly. Nd Paul the 


excited the ſevereſt animadverſion; and he was deficient in every 
quality, calculated to adorn, or render venerable, the chair of St. Peter. 
What opinion can we form of a pope, ho not only made the ſtudy 
of magic and aſtrology, his favourite reſearch; but, who ventured, in 
contradiction to decency, to compare the Divinity to Saturn, and 
Jeſus Chriſt, to Jupiter ? Diſlimulation, perfidy, rapacity, ambition, 
and hypocriſy, were the leading features ef his mind; and he was 
never more to be dreaded, than when he aſſumed the maſk of piety 
and religion. To gratify his reſentment, or attain his objects, he 
did not ſcruple to uſe any engines, however deteſtable; and his whole 
pontificate was employed in exertions, at the expence of the moſt. 
ſacred duties of his ſtation, to elevate a ſon, whoſe birth and whoſe 
enormities, were. equally a diſgrace to his father”. 


The election of the cardinal del Monts to the papal dignity, who 342 "55% 
aſtumed the name of Julius the Third, was little calculated to aug - Julius the 


ment the reſpect, entertained for the perſon and office of: the vicats: 


*5 De Thou, livre iv. Bruys, vol: i iv. p. $44: 6 Broys, vol. iv. p. 556. 
* Onuphr. Panyin. p. 84,85. Bruys, vol. iv. p. 545 546, and p. 555857. Ciaco- 
rius, vol, ill. p. 537. Pallavicini, liv, iii. Fra Paolo, Trait des Benefices, p. 335+ | 
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of Chriſt, He, nevertheleſs, commenced his reign with an act of juſ- 


SU tice, by reſtoring Parma to Octavio Farneſe, in gratitude for the 
m 125 eon affiſtance which he had received from the numerous and powerful 


His charac- 


adherents of that prince, in the conclave; and he ſeemed to evince 
more candor in his proceedings, as well as leſs reluctance to re- 
aſſemble the council of Trent, than his predeceſſor had done. But, 
theſe appearances of virtue and decorum, were quickly obliterated by 


the moſt ſcandalous weakneſſes and exceſſes. Averſe to every exer- 


tion which his ſtation demanded, he abandoned himſelf to indolence, 
pleaſure, and ſenſuality, at his villa, in the vicinity of Rome. The 


petulance of his temper betrayed. him into continual violations of de- 


2 55 
Reſumption 
of the coun- 
eil of Trent. 


 cency ; and he diſhonoured the college of cardinals, by immediately 


aſſociating to their body, a young man, named Innocent, not only 
of obſcure extraction, and deſtitute of merit; but, on whom obloquy 
caſt the ſtrongeſt inſinuations. Even, though we ſhould admit the 
injuſtice of ſuch imputations, by ſuppolingy as has been aſſerted, that 


he was the natural ſon of Julius; yet, his age, which did not exceed 


ſeventeen years, and his notorious vices, were alone ſufficient to ex- 


clude him from ſo eminent an eccleſiaſtical dignity. He ſoon be- 


came, under the new pontificate, the channel of preferment, and the 
avowed miniſter, - notwithſtanding the paſquinades and ee 
with. which he. was purſued. by the inhabitants of Rome", . 

The council of Trent, convoked anew, began, dd | its de- 
liberations, which had been interrupted by Paul the Third; and 
Charles the Fifth, become irreſiſtible in the empire, ſince the defeat 
of the Smalcaldic league, and the victory at Muhlberg, already anti- 


cipated the re- union of the Lutherans to the catholic church. The 
embaſſadors of Maurice, elector of Saxony, and head of that aſſo- 
ciation, arrived at Trent, and prepared to enter upon their functions, 


conjointly with the delegates of the other proteſtant princes, Henry 


| ** Fra Paolo, liv. ili. p. 281, Pallavicini, liv. ij. chap. vii, 
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the Second, king of France, who was engaged in war with the em- C . 2h P. 
peror, proteſted, notwithſtanding, againſt every act of the council, 
and the approach of Maurice himſelf, at the head of a powerful ARE HRT 
army, which he led againſt Charles, compelled the fathers to aban- | 
don Trent with precipitation, and to ſuſpend their further proceed- 
ings. The council remained in oblivion, during ſeveral. years ; and 
Fulius, not only impreſſed with the apprehenſions, common to his 
predeceffors ; but, from his indolence, incapable of exerting any 
vigour, or direQing, with facility, its operations; ſaw himſelf ewe 
by the proteſtants themſelves, from ſo formidable an engine 


The remainder of his pontificate was employed in fruitleſs efforts Submiſſion of 
England to 
to terminate the hoſtilities between the emperor and France; but, it the papal ſee. 
was diſtinguiſhed by the temporary reſtoration of England to its de- 
pendance on the ſee of Rome, during the reign of Mary, daughter to 
Henry the Eighth. Notwithſtanding the impetuoſity of Julius's 
' temper, which continually manifeſted itſelf, and which induced him 
to lament, that he had not lived in a century, when the papal power 
and pretenſions were uncontrouled ; he appeared deeply ſenſible to 
ſo unexpected a piece of good fortune: and he obſerved, not with- 
out ſome humour, that he was undoubtedly happy, ſince he re- 
* ceived expreſſions of homage from a queen and a nation, towards 
« whom he was rather bound to offer acknowledgments.” With this Death of: 
event, was cloſed his life and reign, The diſeaſe of which he died; was Jes. 
believed to have been cauſed by preceding exceſſes; and ſo little re- 
ſtraint did he impoſe on his appetites, that even the phyſicians found 
it difficult to moderate their violence. Deſtitute of eminent talents; 
or virtues, his contempt of religion, and profligacy of manners, ren- 
dered him odious; and the inſtances of impiety, tranſmitted by the 
moſt impartial hiſtorians, awaken horror and indignation, when we 
conſider him in his capacity of head of the church“ 
29 Fra Paolo, liv. iv. Bruys, vol. iv. p. 577 579, and p. 581—583. 


20 Bruys, vol. iv. p- 589, 590, and p. 597—599. Onuphr. Panvin, p. 85—g8. 
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The ſhort pontificate of his ſucceſſor, Marcellus the Second, only 


L=—— ſerved to excite univerſal regret ; as his deſire of reformation, diſin- 


1555 


- Pontificate of 


Paul the 
Fourth. 


tereſtedneſs, and purity of manners, had juſtly given birth to the 


higheſt expectations from his future government. He ſurvived the 
elevation ſcarcely three weeks; and the calamity of his loſs was more 
ſeverely felt, from the oppoſite character of Paul the Fourth, who 
was choſen to fill the vacant ſee. - John Peter Caraffa had attained to 
the advanced age of ſeventy-nine years, when, by the intrigues of the 
the French faction in the conclave, he was placed in the chair of St, 
Peter. Previous to this event, he had obtained the reputation of 


| ſeverity, ſanctity, and auſterity. Rome received with terror, the in- 


Character of 


telligence, and dreaded the rigour of his inquiſitorial character 
But, the qualities of the cardinal, were not to be recognized in the 
pontiff; and all the humility which he had aſſumed before his election, 
was ſucceeded by the moſt diſguſting arrogance. Every pretenſion, 
which the popes of the thirteenth century had ventured to advance, 
the obſolete and inſolent claims of unlimited power over kings and na- 
tions, which Gregory the Seventh, and Boniface the Eighth, had at- 
tempted to eſtabliſh, in ages of ignorance, were renewed by Paul. The 
contempt of grandeur, and defire of retirement, which he had af- 
fected, when he refuſed the biſhoprick of Brindiſi, under Clement 
the Seventh, were transformed into pomp and magnificence ; while, 


governed by his two nephews, he already liſtened to the moſt extra- 


vagant projects, for the future aggrandizement of the houſe of Ca- 
raffa. Such was the impotence of his paſſions, and their indecent 
violence, that, unreſtrained by the decorum of his high ſtation and 
decrepid age, he gave a licenſe to all his reſentments. We can ſcarcely 
believe, that he could ſo far forget himſelf, as, within a few weeks after 
his election, to ſtrike the lieutenant of Rome, and to take the envoy 


| * the Republic of Raguſa, by the beard. Even to the Engliſh e em- 


iT Bruys, vol. iv. p. 603-606. Onuphr. Panvin. p. 105, 106, 
3> Hiſtoire des Ccnclaves, vol. i. p. 130—139. . 
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baſſadors, ſent to offer the ſubmiſſions of their ſovereign, he mani- 0 HA P. 
feſted the utmoſt indignation, at the aſſumption of the title of Queen „w»ñ 
of Ireland, by Mary, without having previouſly obtained his permiſ- 3 
ſion; and he peremptorily demanded the inftant reſtitution of all the 
eccleſiaſtical property, confiſcated, or alienated by Henry the Eighth ”. 
Towards Charles the Fifth, and his ſon, Philip the Second, his 551557 
animoſity obſerved no limits. Incenſed at the degree of tolera- fc, 3 | 
tion, granted by the former of thoſe . princes to the proteſtants, in Mou of A 
the diet of Augſburg ; and, inflamed with the ambition of con- 
quering the kingdom of Naples; he trampled upon all the facred 
duties of his office, which dictated to preferve tranquillity among 
the monarchs of Europe. With a view to rekindle the war, that war wich 
had been recently fuſpended by the truce of Vaucelles between Sens 
France and Spain, he. difpatched cardinal Caraffa to Henry the 
Second; and induced him, by magnificent affurarices of aſſiſtance, 
to violate his late engagements, and even to ſend an army into Italy, 
under Francis, duke of Guiſe, for the attack of the Neapolitan domi- 
nions. An alliatice, founded in ſuch manifeſt injuſtice, and cemented 
by perfidy, was accompanied with the ill ſucceſs, which it merited. 
Philip the Second, to whom his father had reſigned the kingdom of 
Naples, took early and wiſe precautions for its preſervation. In- 
formed of the hoſtile projects of the pontiff, and his French allies, he 
ſent the duke of Alva thither, at the head of a powerful body of 
forces. That commander not only compelled the duke of Guiſe to 
abandon his attempt; but, he marched' into the territories of the 
church, approached Rome itſelf, and ſeemed to menace Paul the 
Fourth with a repetition of the calamities, inflicted by the conſtable 
of Bourbon, upon Clement the Seventh. The victory, gained by Peace con- 
Philip, over his enemies, at St. Quintin, completed the humiliation _— 
of Henry, who inſtantly recalled his general and troops, in order to 
33 Bruys, vol. iv. p. 613-615. Onuphr. Panvin. p. 106109. 
| defend 
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* . defend the monarchy, which appeared to be in danger of ſubverſion. 
. The pope, abandoned by his ally, deſtitute of reſources, and ſum- 
555 moned by the Spaniards to accept the terms, offered by the mode- 
ration of Philip, reluctantly ſubmitted; while the duke of Alva, 
after having obtained pardon and abſolution, at the feet of the pon- 
tiff whom he had ee. conducted his forces in W to 
Naples | 
370655 9. Conſcious of the diſgrace which his late hea had entailed upon 
me reign of himſelf, and upon the ſee of Rome, he attempted to regain his repu- 
Fourth. tation by an act of ſeverity, in baniſhing his nephews, the Caraffas, 
who had incited him to take up arms. But, this mark of contrition, 
which appeared to indicate a mind capable of repairing its errors, 
was ſpeedily followed by new outrages upon reaſon and moderation. 
Elizabeth, who had ſucceeded to her ſiſter Mary, as queen of England, 
was not the only object of his frantic and impotent reſentment. The 
emperor, Ferdinand, though attached by the warmeſt inclination to 
the catholic faith, and to the Romiſh religion, underwent every in- 
dignity, which the unreſtrained fury of Paul could infli for hav- 
ing preſumed to accept and exerciſe the funQions of the Imperial dig- 
nity, without obtaining his previous approbation. As he approached 
the grave, his paſſions, inſtead of diminiſhing i in violence, ſeemed to 
acquire force and aſperity. He cauſed all books, ſuſpected of con- 
taining heretical doctrines, to be collected and burnt ; iſſued a cata- 
logue, in the name of the, Inquiſition, of ſuch as were prohibited to. 
be read or printed ; and as far as he was able, in virtue of his apo- 
ſtolic authority, tried to plunge Europe again into the ſtate of igno- 
rance and barbariſm, from which it was ſcarcely reſcued. His laſt 
exhortations to the cardinals, who ſurrounded him, before his death, 
were, to maintain the tribunal of the Inquiſition, and to augment 
. Mezerai, Abrege Chronol. de I'Hiſt. de France, val. i. p. 357-389. Fra Paolo, liv. v. 
p. 377—380, and p. 383—389. Pallayicini, Ii. Con, Trid. Bruys, vol. Av. p. 615— 
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its force. So deteſtable was his government and memory to the C * 
people of Rome, that they no ſooner received the intelligence of hi! 
having expired, than they immediately aſſembled ; burſt the doors of bc ag 
the holy office; «liberated the priſoners ; and were with difficulty re- 

ſtrained from involving the inquiſitors themſelves in the flames, 

which conſumed the edifice appropriated to their functions“. 

The turbulent pontificate of Paul the Fourth, was ſucceeded by a 1559, 1560. 
calm. After many ſtruggles, the Spaniſh party in the conclave ——— 
elevated to the ſupreme dignity of the church, the cardinal Mede- Fourth. 
quino, known in hiſtory by the name of Pius the Fourth. He His charac- 
had led a very retired life during his predeceſſor's reign, and aſcended © 
the chair of St. Peter, with the character of a mild, humane, and 
virtuous man. The firſt acts of his government appeared to con- 
firm this opinion, and obtained him the applauſe of clemency and 
liberality: but, his manners and conduct ſeemed to be ſpeedily 
changed by his attainment of power; and the vices, or infirmities, 
which had lain concealed in the ſhade of a private ſtation, became 
conſpicuous on the throne. The court was crouded with his relations, 
who came to ſatisfy their avidity; and his treatment of the two Ca- 
raffas, nephews to the late pope, appeared to originate in the deſire of 
the new pontiff, to earich his own family with their ſpoils. Pius the 
Fourth had been principally indebted for his election to theſe men, the 
duke of Palliano, and the cardinal Caraffa; to the latter of whom, aſter 
that event, he had publicly renewed his aſſurances of friendſhip, gra- 
titude, and protection. Demonſtrations of amity, apparently ſo ſin- buy 
cere, left them no room to apprehend the intentions of the pope ; fas. 
who, induced by the private entreaties of Philip the Second, againſt 
whom the Caraffas had, during their uncle's pontificate, betrayed the 
ſtrongeſt animoſity, commanded them to be arreſted. Their crimes, 
as miniſters, and as individuals, were not only manifeſt and incontro- 

35 Bruys, vol. iv. p. 631-637. Fra Paolo, liv, viii. p. 394, and p. 398. Onuphr. 
Panvin. p. 112—115. 
vo. 1. N N vertible; 
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vertible; but, were of the moſt flagitious nature. The duke had 


A murdered his wife, and a perſon falſely accuſed of criminal intimacy 


1559, 1560. 


1560—1565, 
Council of 
Trent re- 
newed. 


with her, in a manner the moſt inhuman. Even the pregnancy of 
the ducheſs could not mollify her huſband, or prolong her own life. 
He, and the cardinal, in the gratification of their paſſions or enmi- 
ties, had trampled on all laws, and committed numberleſs enormities. 
They were condemned to die, by the commiſſion, named for their 
trial; and the duke of Palliano expiated his atrocities, by a public 
and ignominious execution. His brother, from regard to his eccle- 
ſiaſtical profeſſion, and his dignity as a member of the ſacred college, 
was ſtrangled privately in the caſtle of St. Angelo, notwithſtanding 
the ſtrongeſt interceſſions in his favour. The dead bodies were ex- 
poſed, by torch light, to the view of the populace ; who, in the 
conſideration of the, ingratitude and treachery, which marked the 
eonduct of the pope in their . forgot the crimes s for which 
they ſuffered ©, 

This ſcene of blood was the only one, to which Rome was wit- 
neſs, during the reign of Pius. More yielding than his predeceſſor, 
he immediately acknowledged Ferdinand the Firſt, as emperor ; and 
after many delays, and long irreſolution, he conſented to re- aſſemble 
the council of Trent, which had been ſuſpended for eight years. It 
was opened with great ſolemnity, and its deliberations continued 
through ſeveral ſeſſions ; but, without being productive of any be- 
neficial purpoſe. The decrees, enacted and promulgated, were not 


adopted in France, as far as they reſpected · the eccleſiaſtical diſcipline; 


and, even in Spain, Philip the Second, bigotted as he was, received and 
admitted them, with many modulations. If they had been permitted 
to operate in their full force, they muſt have ſubverted every liberty 
of the ſtate, and every prerogative of the crown ; both of which 
were ſubjected to the uncontroulable authority of the papal ſee. The 
proteſtants, of all deſcriptions, regarded the aſſembly as only a venal, 


3s Onuphr. Panvin, p. 115—121, Bruys, vol, iv, p. 637-641, Hiſt, des Conclaves, 
vol. 1. p. 142—150, - 
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and dependant engine, conducted by the legates, and calculated to 


perpetuate the abuſes of the church of Rome. Pius profited, not- 
withſtanding, of the firſt favourable occaſion to accelerate its diſſolu- 
tion, and to emancipate himſelf from the terror which fo formidable a 


body always inſpired ”. Liberated from this ſource of apprehenſion, Vices of Pius, 


which had hitherto impoſed a reſtraint upon his conduct, he aban- 
doned himſelf to the impulſe of his natural character. Rapacity, 
violence, and avarice, became the predominant features of his govern- 
ment: ſenſuality, indolence, and neglect of public buſineſs, charac- 
teriſed his private life, and rendered him contemptible. In continual 
and abject dependance on the court of Madrid, he was ever diſpoſed 
to gratify the moſt unjuſt, or criminal requeſts of Philip the Second; 
and his indulgence towards his own family, was frequently unre- 
ftrained by any conſiderations of juſtice or decency. From thoſe 
enormous crimes, or violations of right, which excite our abhorrence 
in many of his predeceſſors, it muſt be admitted that he was exempt. 
Rome enjoyed a profound repoſe during his pontificate, unaccompa- 
nied by any calamities; and Pius, who was neither deficient in 
talents, nor in love of the arts, embelliſhed the capital, extended his 
protection to men of letters, and took very able meaſures for ſe- 
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curing general plenty and abundance, His exceſſes at the table, in His death. 


which he had always indulged himſelf, were the immediate cauſe of 
his death, after a reign of little more than fix years. 

Michael Ghiſleri, a Dominican monk, who had long exerciſed the 
functions of inquiſitor general, was raiſed to the papal ſee, princi- 
pally by the faction of cardinal Borromeo, nephew to the deceaſed 
pope ; and he aſſumed the name of Pius the Fifth. If the moſt im- 
placable and ſanguinary zeal againſt hereſy, joined to purity of man- 
ners, and an auſtere devotion, could conſtitute a venerable or amiable 
character, the new pontiff would be entitled to that eulogium. Ani- 

37 Bruys, vol. iv, p. 651—669. Fra Paolo, liv. vi. and liv. vii. and liv. viii. 
3% Onuphr. Panvin. p. 123129. Nuys, vol. iv. p. 677, 678, and p. 683, 084. 
N N 2 mated 
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mated with the deſire of extirpating the enemies of the catholic faith, 


Lw—— he breathed throughout his whole life, the inquiſitorial ſpirit of his 


1565. 


His charac- 
ter. 


Meaſures. 


mild and placahle genius of chriſtianity, he ſubſtituted in its place, 
the rigours of perſecution. We muſt, however, have ſome indul- 
gence for the modes of thinking, and the religious or ſuperſtitious pre- 
judices of a century, when liberality and enlargement of mind were 
almoſt unknown; when the fervors of theological animoſity and 
controverſy, were yet in all their force ; and when, in every kingdom 
of Europe, fires and maſſacres were deemed the moſt legitimate 
means for ſuppreſſing doctrines, regarded as heretical. Pius the 
Fifth, m a more enlightened age, might have merited the applaufe 


original ca gr far from bringing to the apoſtolic ſee, the 


of mankind, by his piety and virtues. - He poſſeſſed an elevation of 


ſentiment, which impelled him to acts of public benefit, or glory; 


an unſhaken conſtancy, and a difintereſtedneſs the moſt unſullied. 
But, he was unacquainted with all the arts of reigning ; inflexible, 
ſevere, contracted, and imbued with the vindictive ſpirit of the order 


of St. Dominick. The vices of the cloyſter accompanied him on the 


throne, and ſullied his adminiſtration with cruelty ; nor can we re- 


gard many of his acts without indignation and abhorrence, on which 


1568—1571. 
Bigotry. 


his contemporaries paſſed a very oppoſite ſentence”. 

To his advice and exhortations, may, in ſome meaſure, be attri- 
buted the calamities, which deſolated the faireſt countries of Europe, 
during his pontificate. The relentleſs and bigotted temper of Philip 
the Second, naturally prone to feverity, was inflamed to inexorable 
vengeance againſt his Flemiſh ſubjects, by the ſuggeſtions of a 


pontiff, whoſe ſanckity gave to his entreaties an irreſiſtible force. 


Charles the Ninth was encouraged to perfiſt in a manifeſt violation 
of every ſacred engagement towards the Hugonots, and finally to ſa- 


crifice them to his reſentment, by the approbation of the Holy See. 


2 Bruys,. vol. v. p. Lug, Onuphr. Panvin. p. 129—131. 
The 
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The count de St. Fiore, diſpatched by the pope, and having under his C — — P. 
orders, a conſiderable body of Italian infantry and cavalry, foug lt 
as an auxiliary, at the battle of Moncontour, and contributed to 18651571. 


that victory, gained over Coligni. Pius not only excommunicated 
Elizabeth, and abſolved her ſubjects from their allegiance, in virtue 
of his apoſtolic power: but, he aided her rival, Mary, queen of 
Scots, by money, arms, and eſſential ſuccours, to enable her to 
aſcend the throne of England. Perhaps, in candour, we ought 
not to omit, that, when that unfortunate princeſs became a pri- 
ſoner, Pius continued to conſole and ſtrengthen her, by ſpiritual 


comfort, by his letters and prayers. To the emperor, Maximilian Liberality. 


the Second, engaged in hoſtilities againſt the Turks in Hungary, he 
ſent a ſupply of ſixty thouſand crowns; and promiſed to furniſh 
him with nearly as conſiderable a ſum annually, during the continu- 
ance of the war. The knights of Malta, who had been attacked by 
Solyman, and had ſuffered greatly in their revenues, by the Ottoman 
arms or devaſtations, found a liberal ſupport in his charitable. munifi- 


cence, But, the circumſtance, which has, above all others, contri- Policy. 


buted to immortalize his reign, and to cover him with a degree of 


perſonal glory, was the victory of Lepanto, gained over the fleet of . of 
Selim the Second, by the confederated powers, Spain, Venice, and tale 


pope. The league, formed to check the alarming progreſs of the 
Turkiſh conqueſts, may be, in a great degree, aſcribed 'to the un- 
wearied efforts of Pius; and his gallies, commanded by Mark An- 
tony Colonna, had no mean ſhare in the honour of that celebrated 
day, If ſo deciſive an advantage was not improved, we muſt blame 
the jealouſy and coldneſs of Philip the Second, who regarded with 
indifference the Venetian intereſts, and thereby compelled the Re- 
public to withdraw from an alliance, which only tended to aggravate 
their diſgraces. 'The antient triumphs of the Roman conſuls. and 
generals, were renewed in the perſon of Colonna, who made a 
public entry into the capital of the papal dominions, followed by the 
inſignia of his victory, and the Turkiſh captives in his train, Even 
| his 
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Cc 1 P. his infirmities, and the attacks of diſeaſe, did not diminiſh the vigour 
ol Pius, or prevent him from endeavouring to renew the war againſt 
* Selim; and this object actuated him to the laſt period of life, with 
* of unabated ſolicitude. A flow fever terminated his reign, at the age of 
ſixty-eight years. | 
bs = In conſidering his character, we are divided between admiration and 
his govern= deteſtation. Unlike his predeceſſors, he neither enriched, nor ag- 
va grandized his nephews; and he was ſo far from encouraging licen- 
tiouſneſs, either by his permiſſion, or example, that he baniſhed every 
incitement to vice, from his palace, and preſence. The cardinals 
dreaded ſo auſtere a pontiff; and the people, irritated at the ſeverities 
of the Inquiſition, rejoiced that he was no more; though their opinion 
of his ſanctity was ſuch, that they crowded to touch his body, and to 
2 make relics of his garments. None of the ſucceſſors of St. Peter, ever 
attempted to carry the exorbitant pretenſions of the papacy to a more 
Intolerable height, or to annihilate more completely all the rights 
of ſovereigns and nations. But, we can ſtill leſs forgive him, for his 
furious zeal, which ſtimulated him to foment rebellion and maſſacres 
abroad; while he gave to his own ſubjeQs, the ſpectacle of un- 
happy wretches, conſigned to the flames, for their religious opinions. 
Carneſecchi, and Palearius, two of the moſt eminent men of letters 
whom Italy had produced in the ſixteenth centnry, and of irreproach- 
able lives, were purſued, brought to Rome, and burnt by the tribu- 
nal of the Inquiſition ; nor were theſe the only victims to barbarity 
and fanaticiſm, offered up during his pontificate 
57 ol 574 The cardinal Buon Compagno, known by the name of Gregory 
Thirteenth. the Thirteenth, ſucceeded to the papal chair, at ſeventy years of age; 
and from the moderation of his character, as well as the reQitude of 
his intentions, excited expectations of a mild and gentle reign, ex- 
empt from the ſeverities of his predeceſſor. On receiving intelli- 


4⁰ Onuphr. Panvin. p. 132 — 141. Bruys, vol. v. p. 7-21. Strada. de Bello Belgico. 
vol. ii. book vii, p. 161, 162. | * Bruys, vol. v. p. 21. 
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gence of the maſſacre of St. Bartholomew, committed at Paris, he © . 5 P. 
ſullied nevertheleſs, the office of head of the church, by public de 
monſtrations of joy and approbation; but, we may fairly queſtion, * 
whether theſe were not more the reſult of policy and neceſſity, than 

of f N and many circumſtances conduce to ſtrengthen that 
opinion *. Equally deſirous to continue the war againſt the Turks, as 

Pius the Fifth had been, he ſtrenuouſly exhorted Philip the Second to 

equip a fleet, and to act with vigour againſt the common enemy: but, 

the ſpirit which had ſuſtained the league, was extinct; and Gregory, 

however indignant at the meaſures of the Venetians, who had con- 

cluded a peace with Selim, was obliged to acquieſce in the reaſons 

for their conduct. Prevented from exerting his efforts againſt the His — 
infidels, he lent his aid to the king of Spain, towards ſubjecting the 
Flemings ; and was not leſs liberal in aſſiſti ng the king of France, to 

reduce his revolted ſubje&s, of the reformed religion. Nor was he 

deficient in his attention to domeſtic regulations. The embelliſh-- 

ment of Rome; the conſtruction of granaries and fountains, occu- 

pied his cares; and theſe falutary or magnificent decorations, were 

even extended to other places in the eccleſiaſtical dominions *. 


It may be regarded as equally curious and inſtructive, to review FA 4 965. 


the ſtate of the temporal and ſpiritual power of the papacy, at this papal powers. 


period ; though unfortunately, on many intereſting particulars, the 
ſources, from whence information is to be drawn, are neither clear, 
nor ample. To Alexander the Sixth, the moſt flagitious pontiff — 
who ever diſgraced the chair of St. Peter, almoſt all the territorial authority, 
poſſeſſions of the biſhops of Rome, are due. Previous to his reign, nions. — 2 
their authority and government extended very little beyond the 
city, in which they reſided. Julius the Second annexed to the apo- 
ſtolic ſee, the numerous petty ſtates and towns, acquired by the 
crimes of Cæſar Borgia; and to theſe he added Bologna, from 
whence he expelled the family of Bentivoglio *. During the pro- 
* Bruys, vol. v. p. 25, 26. Gregorio Leti, vie de Sixte V. liv. iv. p· 175. | 
* Bruys,. vol. v. p. 27, 28. * Guicciardini, liv, vi. Bruys, vol. iv. p. 330. 
greſs 
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greſs of the league of Cambray, at the beginning of the Gxteenth 


century, the city of Ravenna, and ſeveral inferior places in the Ro- 


1574» 


Population, 


magna, were likewiſe conquered by that martial pontiff, who united 
them to the patrimony of the church“. Under Leo the "Tenth, 
Perugia, from which the houſe of Baglioné was driven, encreaſed 


theſe. acquiſitions; and they were ſtill further augmented by the 


capture of Parma and Placentia, in 1521 ©, But, Paul the Third, 
bent on aggrandizing his natural ſon, even at the expence of the 
pontificate itſelf, again detached thoſe duchies from it, and conferred 
them, as a male fief, on Peter Louis Farneſe, ſubje& to an annual 
tribute of eight thouſand crowns. This inveſtiture was made with- 
out the conſent of a conſiderable part of the Sacred College, who 
proteſted againſt the alienation *? 

The patrimony of the a; in 1574, conſiſted of the fume ter- 
ritories {till ſubject to it, at the cloſe of the eighteenth century, with 
the exception of Urbino and Ferrara. The former of theſe ſmall 
Hates, ſituated between the provinces of Romagna and Umbria, near 
the Adriatic, was then governed by the family of Rovere ; and was 
not united to*the ſee of Rome, till the year 1631, on the death of 
Francis Maria, the laſt duke of Urbino, without male iſſue *, Fer- 


rara, long in the poſſeſſion of the houſe of Eſte, was ſeized on by pope 


Clement the Eighth, in 1597, under pretence of the illegitimacy of 


. Czar, ſon to Alfonſo the Second“. The population of the papal 
dominions bore, however, no proportion to their extent and fertility, 


The Campagna di Roma,” extending almoſt from the gates of the 
capital, to the frontiers of the kingdom of Naples, preſented a ſcene 
of deſolation, which was rendered ſtill more ſtriking, by the infec- 
tious nature of the air; and, even in the beſt. inhabited provinces, 
the number of people was inconſiderable. Rome itſelf was a me- 
lancholy and deſerted city. Under the proſperous pontificate of 
Leo the Tenth, it had encreaſed in its inhabitants very rapidly; but, 
45 Bruys, vol. iv. p. 335. 45 Onuphr, Panvin; p. 48. #? Fra Paolo, liv, ii. p. 118. 


I' Art de Verif, vol. iii. p. 765. | 49 Bruys, vol. v. p. 120, 121. 6 
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after the memorable ſack committed by the forces' of Charles the 


reckoned, within its whole circumference, only about thirty-two 
thouſand ſouls, excluſive of eight thouſand Jews“. 


In the ſucceeding reigns, Rome gradually recovered her former 


population; but, the ſevere edicts, and perſecuting ſpirit of Pius the gulations of 


Fifth, would have again rendered it a vaſt ſolitude, if he had con- 
tinued long to occupy the chair of St. Peter. He not only purſued with 


rigour every perſon, ſuſpected of hereſy ; but he attempted to baniſh 
all women of bad life, or corrupt manners. At the inſtigation of the 
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Fifth, in 1527, to ſo miſerable a ſtate was it reduced, that the 


1574. 


Severe 
lice, a 


Pius the 
Fiſh, 


clergy, who did not dare to take upon themſelves the avowed pro- 


tection of a claſs of females, conſecrated to public debauch ; the 
civil magiſtrates attempted to remonſtrate with the pope, and to con- 
vince him, that, by ſo unwiſe a proſcription, he would augment, in- 
ſtead of repreſſing immorality ; beſides the obvious danger of ſubſti- 
tuting vices infinitely more deteſtable, in the place of thoſe which he 
meant to eradicate *'. But, a bigotted Dominican monk was incapable 
of liſtening to ſuch enlarged and moderate advice. He commanded all 


women, convicted of proſtitution, or exerciſing that profeſſion, to be | 


eonfined in one place, without the liberty of appearing by day, or by 
night, except within the limits preſcribed; and upon a repetition of the 
remonſtrances, he menaced the Senate, to quit Rome, and to transfer 
his court and reſidence elſewhere, if his orders were not immediately 
obeyed *. Prohibitions ſo rigorous, were not calculated to draw 
foreigners to the capital ; but, ſuch was the ardent enthuſiaſm of the 
catholics to gain indulgencies, and ſuch the veneration in which the 
pontifical office was held, that in 1574, on Chriſtmas Eve, when 
Gregory the Thirteenth opened the year of jubilee, by ſtriking the 


dred thouſand pilgrims and ſtrangers were already aſſembled to view 


5% CEuvres de Voltaire, vol. x. p. 401. 3: Onuphr, Panvin. p. 139. 
* Bruys, vol. v. p. 7. 
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re- 


Jubilees, 
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* 
the ceremony. During the whole of the enſuing year, they never 


w———) fell below ninety thouſand ; and the prodigious influx of money, re- 


$574» 


Adminiſtra- 


tion. 


Taxes. 


Trade. 


Revenues, 
and impoſi- 
tions. 


ſulting from theſe crouds of devotees, may be eaſily conjectured“. 

The apoſtolic treaſury, as well as the inhabitants of Rome, were 

largely benefited by their reſidence and liberality. | 
No country or ſtate, in the ſixteenth century, was ſo ill adminiſtered, 


or ſo ſeverely plundered, as the eccleſiaſtical territories. A ſucceſſion 


of profligate, or bigotted prieſts, who uſually aſcended the throne, at a 
late period of life, were little calculated, or diſpoſed to attend to the 
encouragement of agriculture, manufactures, and commerce. Famine 
continually viſited the city, and dominions of Rome, from the neglect 
of cultivation, and diſcouragement of induſtry. Taxes, the moſt cruel, 
and oppreſſive, were levied on the people. The neceſſaries of life 
were loaded with them; and we can ſcarcely believe, that, under 
Paul the Fourth, in 1557, the Caraffas, his nephews, not only im- 
poſed a duty upon every loaf of bread, baked in the public ovens ; 
but, iſſued an order, compelling all perſons, without diſtinction, to 
carry their bread to the bakers, licenſed for that purpoſe **. Pius the 
Fourth taxed corn, meat, and every kind of merchandize, in ſo ſevere 
a manner, as to excite the maledictions of the inhabitants of Rome 
Almoſt every article of convenience, or luxury, was bought of 
foreigners. Though the ſituation of the patrimony of the church, in 
the center of Italy and of the Mediterranean, extending from the 


Tuſcan to the Adriatic ſea, and having ports on each coaſt capable of 


receiving veſſels, ſeemed to invite trade; yet, ſcarcely any traffic was 
carried on, either from Civita Vecchia, or Ancona. The papal ex- 
chequer was, nevertheleſs, continually repleniſhed, and the pontifical 
revenues were very ample. All Europe contributed, before the reign 


of Leo the Tenth, to enrich the Romiſh ſee; and even after the 
| reformation had ſo conſiderably diminiſhed the exactions of the 


53 Mod. Univ. Hiſt. vol. xxvi. p. 369, **, Galluzzi, Hiſt. de Toſcane, vol. ü. p. 416, 
55 Oouphr, Panvin. p. 125. | 
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pontifſs, the modes of levying, or obtaining ſupplies from the ca- C — 
tholic ſtates and clergy, were numerous and productive. Annates ,.. 
tenths, and offerings, under various names or pretexts, levied in France, !“ 
Spain, Portugal, Italy, and the German empire, filled the pontifical 
treaſury. The council of Trent, while, on one hand, they main- 
tained and declared the validity of indulgencies, had, on the other, 
prohibited the ſale of them; but, that ſcandalous and diſgraceful 

traffic did not the leſs ſubſiſt, after the aſſembly had been diflolyed ©. 
| Theſe abundant ſources of wealth, internal, and external, enabled Military 
the popes, however declining in their authority, and circumſcribed in — 

their ſpiritual juriſdiction, to levy, and maintain, very numerous bodies 
of forces. Julius the Second, and Leo the Tenth, had attempted to hold 
the balance of Italy; and though they were unequal to the enterprize, 
and ſunk under the weight of France and Spain, yet they atchieved 
conſiderable conqueſts, and were reſpectable as military powers. The 
irreſolution and fluctuation of Clement the Seventh, involved himſelf 
and his capital, in ruin. The pillage of Rome, in 1527, is ſaid to have 
amounted in value, to fifteen millions of crowns *', Yet, ſuch were the 
reſources of the pontificate, that Paul the Third, in 1546, engaged to 
furniſh Charles the Fifth with twelve thouſand infantry, and five hun- 
dred horſe, beſides two hundred thouſand crowns, in order to enable 
that monarch to humble the proteſtant princes **, In the year 1562, 
| Pius the Fourth levied four thouſand Switzers, three thouſand German 
cavalry, and ſent a body of troops to Avignon, to defend the city and 
its dependancies, againſt the Hugonots. Beſides theſe expenſive 
armaments, he advanced a conſiderable ſum to Emanuel Philibert, 
duke of Savoy, in order to enable him to occupy the paſſages of the 
Alps, and to prevent any invaſion of Italy, from the French inſur- 
gents . His ſucceſſor, Pius the Fifth, exerted ſtill greater efforts, 
pecuniary and military. He diſpatched four thouſand, four hundred 


56 CEuvres de Voltaire, vol. x. p. 184. * Sleidan, liv. xvii. 
7 Voltaire, vol. ix. p. 435, 436. 59. Fra Paolo, liv. vi. p. 499. 
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foot, and nine hundred cavalry, to the aid of France, engaged in war 


- againſt the prince of Conde and Coligni“. The emperor, Maximi- 


1574. 


lian the Second, received repeated ſupplies of money from him, 
when attacked by Solyman; and his proportion of the armament, 


which vanquiſhed the Turkiſh fleet at Lepanto, in 1571, amounted 


_ Gallies, 


Treaſures, 


to twelve gallies, three thouſand infantry, and two hundred and 
ſeventy cavalry **. Pius, not poſſeſſing any naval force, was com- 
pelled to have recourſe to Coſmo, great duke of Tuſcany, who fur- 
niſhed the gallies; of which fix were defrayed by himſelf; and for 
the remaining ſix, the apoſtolic chamber paid, at the rate of ſeven 
hundred and fifty ducats of gold, each, a month ©. Notwithſtand- 
ing ſo many expenſive undertakings, ſuch were the revenues of the 
Papacy, in the hands of a frugal pontiff, that a ſum, amounting to 


above a million and a half of crowns, was found in his coffers, after 


State of the 
fine arts, 


Encourage- 
ment of them 


by the popes. 


his deceaſe ©. | 
Rome, during the ſixteenth century, abounded in the moſt emi- 


nent artiſts. The conſtruction of the church of St. Peter, continued 


through ten ſucceſſive pontificates, employed the greateſt architects, 
and painters. Michael Angelo Buonaroti expired in that capital, in 
1564, at the advanced age of ninety, and in the enj oyment of ho- 
nours, almoſt above humanity. The attribute of © Divine“ was con- 
ferred on him by his countrymen ; and the admiration, entertained for 
his talents, approached to idolatry**. With the exception of Adrian the 
Sixth, and Pius the Fifth, all the popes of the ſixteenth century were 
lovers of the fine arts. Paul the Third, and his grandſon, the cardinal 
Farneſe, made ſuperb collections of antique ſtatues, gems, paintings, 
and medals, Julius the Third paſſed almoſt his whole time, at his 
villa and voluptuous gardens, near Rome, which he adorned, with 
profuſe magnificence. He was even exceeded in this paſſion, by 


60 Onuphr. Panvin. p. 132. 25 63 Onuphr. Panvin. p. 1 30. 
n Mod. Univ. Hiſt. vol. xxvi. p. 365. © Galluzzi, vol. iii. p. 436—444+ 
62 Galluzzi, vol, iu. p. 266. r 
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Pius the Fourth, who converted it ints a nobler channel, that of 
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public ornament and embelliſhment. Rome began to revive out of... 
s . l 66 * 1574. 
its ruins, and to aſſume a more elegant appearance“. The Tiber, __ 


dition of 


always ſubject to ſudden inundations, had cauſed great damage, Rome. 


under the reign of Clement the Seventh, in 1530. But, in that 
of Paul the Fourth, its ravages were far more deſtructive. The ſtreets, 
in many quarters of the city, were completely covered with water 
during two days; and it roſe to the heighth of the ſquare of the 
Pantheon. In order to prevent the renewal of ſo dreadful a cala- 


mity, Pius the Fourth conſtructed dykes, which repreſſed the current 


of the ſtream ©, 

It was not till the pontificate of Gregory the Thirteenth, that the 
ſtreets began to be generally paved; and coaches were not then in 
uſe, except among the cardinals. They had been firſt introduced 
into Rome, by the marchioneſs of Mantua, under Pius the Fourth, 
about 1562 *. That city, and the papal dominions, in general, were 
extremely deficient in police. The dagger and ſtiletto long re- 
mained in uſe, and rendered the ſtreets, or roads, equally unſafe. 
It was reſerved for the energy of Sixtus the Fifth to eradicate this 
practice, and to render travelling leſs hazardous. The inquiſition 
had become a moſt deteſtable ſcourge, under the pontificate of Paul 
the Fourth. At his death, about ſeventy perſons, accuſed of hereſy, 
were found in the priſons of that tribunal, and liberated by the 
people. His ſucceſſor, Pius the Fourth, relaxed its rigour ; but it 
revived in all its force, when Ghiſleri, who had been inquiſitor general, 
aſcended the throne. He employed ſpies in every part of Italy, to 
diſcover heretics ; and Venice, the governors. of the Milaneſe, and the 
great duke of Tuſcany, gratified the bigotted pontiff, by delivering up 
to him all ſuch as were demanded, or ſuſpe&ted?*. After the deceaſe 


* Onuphr. Panvin. p. 124. 79 Voltaire, vol. x. p. 381. Bruys, vol. v. 
G7 Tbid. p. 111. | p. 39, 40. 
© ibid. P+ 145. | 71 Onupbr. Panvin. p- 114. | 

* Ibid. p. 129. 72 Galluzzi, vol. iii. p. 10158. 
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of Pius the Fifth, the ſeverity of the holy office gradually dimi- 


thority of the tual authority of the popes, at this period, becauſe it varied con- 


pontiffs. 


ſiderably in the different catholic ſtates of Europe. Venice and 
Tuſcany ſubmitted to the decrees, enacted by the council of Trent, 


as to church diſcipline ; which were highly favourable to the power 


Vaſt preten- 
fions of the 
Romiſh ſee, 


and pretenſions of the holy ſee. Philip the Second, though he per- 
mitted their publication in his dominions, yet interpoſed ſtrong and 
perpetual obſtacles to their execution in Spain, and Naples, notwith- 
ſtanding his pretended obedience to the church of Rome. France 
adopted the decrees, ſo far as they laid down the rule of faith ; but, 

never could be induced to ſacrifice the eccleſiaſtical liberties and 
franchiſes of the nation. The emperor, Maximilian the Second, 
however menaced by Pius the Fifth, refuſed to publiſh them, or to 
obtain their ſanction by the diets of the empire. The ſame uncer- 
tainty prevailed, as to the limits of the papal power over prieſts and 
the monaſtic orders; which was the conſtant ſource of diſpute be- 
tween the throne and the altar. The popes aſſerted, that all eccleſi- 
aſtics of every deſcription, were ſolely amenable to, and puniſhable 


by, the holy ſee; and if this reclamation had been admitted in its 


Spiritual re- 


venues, 


full extent, it is evident, that no prince could have exerted any 
act of authority over the clergy. | 

The revenues of the ſovereign pontiffs, ariſing out of the exerciſe 
of their plenitude of apoſtolic power, were not only conſiderable ; 
but, the modes of levying the contributions impoſed, were very op- 
preſſive. The tenths and annates were general, throughout the 
countries which remained in the obedience of Rome, and frequently 
occaſioned diſturbance, from the ſeverity with which theſe taxes 
were raiſed '*. But, the ingenuity of the popes, and their neceſſities 

73 Bruys, vol. iv. p. 668, 669, and p. 671, 672, and vol. v. P- 26, 27. Giannone, Hiſt. 


de Naples, vol. iv. p. 246, 247. 74 Galluzzi, vol. ii. p. 385—388. 
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or their profuſion had invented many other devices, to draw money C H A P. 
to the exchequer. Julius the Second, when he began the conſtruc- LA 
tion of St. Peter's church, in 1509, iſſued a bull, by which, as a 57+ 
common contribution of all chriſtians towards that ſuperb edifice, he. 
impoſed a ſingular tax throughout Europe. It enacted, that all 
legacies, bequeathed to uncertain perſons, or which, from whatever 
cauſe, were not paid according to the intention of the teſtator, ſhould _ 
be applied to the completion of the object above ſtated. A tribunal Impoſfitions, 
for exaCting the receipts, was named, with very extenſive juriſdic- = a 

tion; and commiſſioners for receiving the money, were ſent into 

the different countries. In order to ſecure its due execution, the 

princes, or government, were rendered participators in the ſums pro- 

duced by it; and the oppreſſions, exerciſed on the people, were infi- 

nite . Another grievance of the ſame nature, calculated to enrich 

the papal ſee, was derived from the principle laid down by the 

popes, that? all benefices belonged excluſively to them, as vicars of 

« Chriſt and St. Peter, and might be diſpoſed of by them accord- 

„ ingly.” Under the ſanction of this bold aſſertion, they laid claim 

to the property of eceleſiaſtics, as reverting of right to the holy ſee, 

on their deceaſe; and incredible vexations were uſed, to enforce 

the decree. Paul the Third, in 1541, publiſhed a bull, to juſtify the 

right; and it was even extended, by a ſecond, which Pius the 

Fourth iſſued, in 1560“. 

But, injurious as were theſe impoſitions to the authority of kings, Papal bulls, 

and the tranquillity of their ſubjects, they were far inferior in their 

operation, to the effect of the memorable bull, ſolemnly promul- 

gated by Pius the Fifth, in 1567, and which was abſolutely ſubver- 

ſive of all royal, or temporal juriſdiction. By the twenty-firſt 

clauſe, he expreſsly, under pain of excommunication, prohibits 
every ſovereign from laying any new tax whatever on their ſubjects, 


15 Galluzzi, vol. ii. p. 393—396. Giannone, Hiſt, N vol. iv. p. 187—191, 
1% Galluzzi, vol. iii. p. 367 —372, 
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C == P. or from' augmenting thoſe already impoſed. The inſolence and 
Violence of ſuch a mandate, incenſed the princes, whom it was 
'37+ intended to coerce ; ; and even Philip the Second diſdained to allow 
himſelf to be diveſted of the moſt eſſential prerogatives of his crown. 
The bull was unanimouſly and immediately rejected, by every ca- 
tholic power in Europe“. By 
3 Notwithſtanding this defeat, the Roman pontiffs arrogated, and 
powers. exerciſed an authority, not only ſupreme, but, in many caſes, un- 
limited. Pius the Fifth preſumed, in contempt of the Imperial dig- 
nity and rights, to confer on Coſmo, duke of Florence, the title of 
Grand Duke of Tuſcany; and he publicly crowned and inaugu- 
rated that prince, at Rome. The oath, taken by him, to the holy ſee, 
was that of a vaſſal to his liege lord, and contained a promiſe of 
e obedience and entire devotion to the pope and his ſucceſſors.” The 
reiterated proteſtations and remonſtrances, made by the emperor, 
Maximilian the Second, againſt ſo extraordinary an aſſumption of 
power, were treated with indifference or contempt *' 
— 22 Perhaps, of all the indecent and pernicious edicts, which have pro- 
duttions. ceeded from the Vatican, the one iſſued by Paul the Fourth, in 1 559, 
againſt the printing or publiſhing of ſuch books as the holy ſee thought 
proper to ſuppreſs, merits the higheſt indignation. It was complied 
with, at leaſt, in a degree, throughout many catholic ſtates. The 
index, promulgated in the name of the pope, by the inquiſitors, to 
whom that function was entruſted, contained the names of all books 
and authors, prohibited, or condemned. Every anonymous produc- 
tion whatever, publiſhed ſince the year 1519, was included in this 
proſcription ; and it was rigorouſly enjoined, to abſtain in future, from 
printing any work, without the previous permiſſion and approbation 
of the inquiſitor 5 It can ſcarcely be credited, that In the number 


Inquiſterial 
rigors, | 


77 Galluzzi, vol. iii. p. 382—389. Bruys, 1 Galluzzi, vol. iii. p. 216224, and p. 
vol. v. p. 15. Giannone, vol. iv. p. 248 228—232. Bruys, vol. v. p. 16, 17. 
270. 79 Galluzzi, vol. iii. p. 378—383. 
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of books thus ſuppreſſed, were comprehended bibles; the Greek and CHAP. 
Latin poets, and hiſtorians ; and above all, every work, indiſcrimi- E 
nately, publiſhed in Germany, at Paris, and at Lyons. The loſs in "ED 
Florence only, which would have been ſuſtained by a compliance 

with the bull, was eſtimated at one hundred thouſand ducats. Coſmo, 

grand duke of Tuſcany, moderated, and in part ſuſpended its execu- 

tion; reſtraining it to books injurious to religion. With this modu- 

lation, a great number of literary works were publicly committed 

to the flames, at Florence, in March, 1559". Under the more 
temperate adminiſtration of Pius the Fourth, the rigors of the 
inquiſitors were leſſened ; but no ſooner had Pius the Fifth ac- 

ceded, than he immediately renewed his menaces againſt any in- 

fraction of the original bull. The council of Trent having ap- 

proved and confirmed the index, all further oppoſition was regarded 

as impious **, It is a well-known fact, that the Decameron” of Confirmation 
Boccaccio, ſo much admired for the elegance of its diction, and the — 
variety of entertainment contained in it, was among the number of N 
ſuppreſſed productions; and that the cardinal of Mantua, in 1562, 

vainly pleaded its cauſe, and endeavoured to procure its exemption 

from the index, reviſed by the council of Trent. The only grace, 

which the prelate could obtain from the cenſors, appointed by the 

aſſembly, was a permiſſion to correct the © Decameron, in order to 

ſubmit it anew to the cenſure of the inquiſitors. After many impedi- 

ments, and great emendations, that amuſing work was again printed 

and publiſhed in 1572, Happily, the effect of the reformation, added Eſed of the 
to the gradual progreſs of the human mind in improvement all over W 
Europe, diſperſed theſe attempts to reſtrain its purſuits and faculties. 

The Romiſh ſee grew inſenſibly more tractable, and abated in its ar- 

rogance, preſumption, and tyranny. 8 — that the age of 


35 Galluzzi, vol. ii. $—38 2 Þ Galluzzi, vol. iii. p. ae 
81 Idem, ibid. — 5 Ibid. p. 459—463. on 
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0 5 AP. blind ſubmiſſion and darkneſs was paſt, the pontiffs adapted their 
a conduct to the change in the temper of their ſubjects; and, aware 
1574+ of the danger annexed to the experiment of extending the bounds 
of their ſpiritual power, they limited their ambition to defend- 

ing and retaining the prerogatives,. of which they were r in 
poſſeſſion. 
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CHAP IX. 
* 1 BT: 


Review of the Neapolitan hiſtory, from the acceſſion of the Arragoneſe race 
of kings. —Irruption of Charles the Eighth into Italy. — Extinction of 
the Arragoneſe line. —Subjection of Naples to Spain. Reign and policy 
of Ferdinand the catholic. —Oppreſſions and exattions, committed by 
the Spaniſh princes, and viceroys.—Commencement of Don Pedro de 
Toledo r government.—Anarchy of Naples at that period. Severity 
of the viceroy.—Embelliſhment of Naples.—Ravages of the Turks. 
—Unſucceſsful attempt to introduce the inquifition, Perſecution of 
heretics by order of Philip the Second. — Declenſion of the kingdom of 
Naples, in 1 574-—Tyranny, and exaftions of the Spantards.—-Galas 
mities reſulting from bad adminiſtration.— Extinction of trade. 
Degradation of the Neapolitans.—Depreſſion of the arte. 


O all he European kingdoms, that of Naples appears to have CHAP. 
undergone the moſt numerous revolutions. In the courſe of ____, 

about four centuries, the ſceptre was transferred ſo frequently, as — 

even to excite our admiration at the rapidity with which theſe ſub- biſtory. 

verſions were atchieved. The Normans, the Imperial houſe of Sua- 

bia, the family of Anjou, and the Arragoneſe princes, ſurceſſively 

_ reigned, and were expelled. The laſt mentioned dynaſty was ,,... 

founded by Alfonſo, king of Arragon, who having, after ſeveral Ar Arragoneſt 

years, vanquiſhed his competitor, Rene, duke of Anjou, terminated his TO 

life, at Naples. He was ſurnamed © the wiſe and the magnanimous ;” 

and though the impartial review of his reign might, in many in- 

OR call into queſtion his title to thoſe qualities, he was, un- 


PP 2 doubtedly, 
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beauty of the Neapolitan climate, the fertility of its ſoil, and the 


1435. 
Alfonſo, ; 


1458, 


Ferdinand. 


1494 


delightful poſition of Naples itſelf, he entirely neglected his here- 
ditary dominions of Arragon, Valentia, Catalonia, and Sicily. Theſe 


; powerful ſtates, during Alfonſo's life, became, in ſome meaſure, 


ſecondary and ſubſervient to Naples; in the capital of which he 
held his court, and fixed his reſidence, ſurrounded by the arts; 
and, towards the cloſe of his reign, immerſed in pleaſures. With 


him, the grandeur of that city and kingdom, ſuſtained a ſevere dimi- 


nution. At his death, he bequeathed all his Spaniſh territories, in- 
cluding the iſlands of Sicily and Sardinia, to his brother, John ; from 
whom they deſcended to Ferdinand the catholic, ſo well known in 


- hiſtory, by his marriage with Iſabella of Caſtile. To his natural 


ſon, Ferdinand, he left Naples, as having been acquired by conqueſt ; 
and that prince, not without many difficulties, aſcended the throne, 
and maintained himſelf in it, till his death. He was neither deficient 


in vigour, or capacity; but, his perfidious treatment of the Neapolitan 


barons, who were ſeized, and either executed, or aſſaſſinated, by his 
orders, and thoſe of his eldeſt ſon, Alfonſo, duke of Calabria, covered 
them both with infamy. The circumſtances of treachery and re- 


venge, with which the act was accompanied, excited general indig- 


nation ; and by rendering the king and his ſucceſſor odious to the 


_ Nobility, prepared their eventual ruin. The prince of Salerno, one 


of the moſt powerful nobles, took refuge in the court of Charles the 
Eighth, king of France; and his exhortations operated ſtrongly in 
determining that monarch, who was young, and defirous of acquiring 
reputation, to undertake the conqueſt of Naples. The rapid and 
aſtoniſhing ſucceſs of an expedition, which, from its-temerity, ap- 
peared'to be deſtined to experience a complete overthrow, was not 
more due to the puſillanimity and incapacity of Alfonſo the Second, 


0 Giese. Hiſt. de Naples, 4 vols. quarto, vol. iii, p. 539—541ʃ. 
® Ibid. p. 608—620, and p. 663. 


who 


NA PEE 
who had ſucceeded to his father, Ferdinand, than to the unpopularity 


ſion of the Neapolitan crown, was ſoon compelled rather to fly, than 


in defiance of the Italian powers, leagued to prevent his paſſage. 
The French irruption appeared to have left hardly any trace. Their 
remaining troops were ſpeedily reduced to capitulate ; and after a 
ſhort time, Frederic, brother to Alfonſo, who was adorned with every 
virtue and quality, capable of contributing to the felicity of his ſub- 
| Jets, aſcended the throne. This event was followed by the death of 
the king of France; and the momentary ſubverſion of the Arrago- 
neſe family, ſeemed to have only confirmed them in their dominions *. 
But, the tranquillity, produced by the deceaſe of Charles the 
Eighth, preceded new and greater convulſions. Louis the Twelfth, 
with his predeceſſor's crown, inherited his pretenſions; and he pre- 
pared to renew the attempt upon the kingdom of Naples. In order 
to facilitate the conqueſt, and to ſecure its permanency, he em- 
braced a policy the moſt injudicious; by allying himſelf with 
Ferdinand the catholic, and Iſabella, ſovereigns of Spain, whoſe 
ambition and thirſt of power were well known to be unreſtrained 
by any regard to the ſanctity of treaties. Though Ferdinand was 
nearly connected by blood and marriage with Frederic, king of 
Naples, he did not heſitate to agree upon a partition of that 
prince's territories, at the preciſe time when he affected to offer 
him aſſiſtance againſt. France. The attack, and immediate acqui- 
ſition of the propoſed object, inſtantly took place; while, the un- 
fortunate Frederie, become the victim of a faithleſs relation, from 
whom he expected aid, voluntarily took refuge in the dominions of 
- Louis, his avowed enemy. The event, which had been foreſeen, as 
the inevitable reſult of the compact, ſpeedily happened. Diſputes 
aroſe between the two ſovereigns, which could only be decided by 


3 Giarnone, vol. ii. p. 667679, . 
arms; 
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and odium of his character. Charles the Eighth, ſcarcely in poſſeſ- 4 


1495— 1498. 
Invaſton of 


to retreat; and eſteemed himſelf fortunate to repaſs the Apennines, ee 
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Cc _ p. arms; and Gonſalvo de Cordova, who commanded the troops of 
„ee Ferdinand, acted with ſo much vigor and deciſion againſt the French 
commander, that, notwithſtanding a ſuſpenſion of hoſtilities was 
agreed on, the Spaniards ultimately expelled their enemies, and re- 
mained ſole poſſeſſors of the kingdom *. 

From this memorable period, Naples ſunk into a dependant pro- 


vince; and being no longer governed by its proper kings, as heretofore, 


1503— 1507. 
Subjection of 
Naples to 


Spain. ceaſes, in ſome meaſure, to have any hiſtory, except as a part of the 
Spaniſh monarchy ; in all the wars and convulſions of which, it bore 
no inconſiderable ſhare. The lover of hiſtory will not, however, 
think it beneath his attention, to review the condition of that beauti- 
ful country, after its ſubjeQion ; and to contemplate the principal fea- 


—— tures of the policy and government, introduced by Ferdinand the 
the catholic. 


catholic, and his two immediate ſueceſſors. The firſt act of the new 
ſovereign, was a proclamation, by which he confirmed the privileges, 
conceded to the Neapolitan people, during the reigns of his immediate 
predeceſſors, ſince the death of Alfonſo the Firſt; though he pre- 
tended to claim the crown, as legitimate heir to that prince. Alarmed 
at the reports which were ſpread, that Gonſalvo de Cordova, whom 
he had continued in the poſt of captain general and governor of 
Naples, entertained views of aſcending the throne himſelf; and 
aware of the precarious tenure by which the kingdom was held, Fer- 
dinand, notwithſtanding his advanced age, and encreaſing inſirmi- 
ties, determined on paſſing over thither in perſon, without delay. 
It is not unworthy of obſervation, that, when he embarked from 
Barcelona, for Italy, with fifty gallies, ſo imperfect was the art of 
navigation, and ſo dangerous was it eſteemed to venture out to ſea, 
that he only failed along the coaſt; and having touched in the ports 
of France upon the Mediterranean, as well as at Genoa, he reached 
Gaieta, from which place he proceeded by land to Naples*. He was re- 
ceived by his new ſubjects, with every demonſtration of attachment; 
+ Giannone, vol. ni, p. 679—699. - Mezerai, vol. vii. 


3 Gjannone, vol. iii, p. 711—714+ Abregé Chron, d'Eſpagne, vol. ii. p. 46. ö 
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and, notwithſtanding the important concerns which aroſe in Spain, C - 3 
during his abſence, occaſioned by the death of his ſon-in-law, Philip 
king of Caſtile, he remained ſeven months in Italy, occupied in deer 
regulating the adminiſtration, and laying the foundations of the go- 2 88 
vernment which he thought proper to adopt, for the preſervation of 
his conqueſt. | | 

. Conſcious that the Neapolitans required a ſtrong and ſteady hand, he 
began by ſubverting the antient forms of the monarchy, and remov- 
ing every impediment, which might prevent him from completely - 
extinguiſhing the uſages, antecedently practiſed under the Arragoneſe 
kings. Naples having ceaſed to be any longer a royal reſidence, the 
great officers of ſtate were ſuppreſſed, as equally expenſive and un- 
neceſſary. A viceroy, inveſted with almoſt unlimited authority, and policyof Fer- 
to whom Ferdinand affociated two counſellors, verſed in the juriſpru- Anand. 
dence of the country, was appointed, to repreſent the perſon of the 
ſovereign. The courts of juſtice, and all the other tribunals, had been 
originally modelled upon thoſe of France, by the princes of the houſe- | | 
of Anjou, when they ſubjected Naples. Alfonſo the Firſt, at his ac- : | 
ceſſion, conforming himſelf to the manners which he found already 
eſtabliſhed, made no alteration; and his ſucceſſors purſued the ſame 
conciliating policy. But, Ferdinand accommodated them univerſally ' 
to the genius of his own nation, and ordered all the public acts, which 
had been hitherto drawn up in-the Latin language, to be in future 
promulgated in the Spaniſh *, A till more injurious change was in- Venality of 
troduced, by the venality of offices and dignities. Under their antient Janne. 
kings, of every race, theſe had been gratuitouſly conferred on merit, 
valour, and ſcience. But, the continual wants of the Spaniſh monarchs - 
gradually rendered the higheſt poſts venal, and expoſed them to ſale, 
not only for the life of the purchaſer, but in reverſion, and exclu- 
ſively, to particular families in perpetuity. The ſubverſion of all right 
and equity was the inevitable reſult of ſo iniquitous a ſyſtem *, 


© Giannone, vol. iii. p. 720-729, 7 Thid: p. 737. | 
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With Ferdinand, likewiſe, aroſe another evil; in multiplying 


L=—— titles and honours. That of prince, which had been ever exclu- 


fively confined to the royal blood, was rendered common; and 
all the inferior marks of dignity were ſold by the Chancery to 
ſuch, as could afford to pay the prices annexed to their purchaſe *, 


Severe exac- Eyen the confirmation of the immunities, enjoyed by the Nea- 


tions of Fer- 
dinand. 


4507—1 79 


Return o 


Ferdinand to 


Spain. 


Charles the 
Fifth, 


politan nobility and people, was accompanied with a demand of 
three hundred thouſand ducats, exacted as an acknowledgment 
for that act of grace; and Ferdinand appears to have exerted no 
mark of munificence or liberality towards his new ſubjects, except 
in cauſing the ſum of two thouſand ducats to be annually paid 
towards reviving the univerſity of Naples, which the preceding 
troubles had involved in ruin. His apparent parſimony may, how- 
ever, be juſtified by, the neceſſity in which he found himſelf, of 
reſtoring to the barons of the French party, their eſtates and property. 
That article had been ſtipulated by Louis the Twelfth, in the treaty, 
by which he renounced his claim to the kingdom of Naples; and its 
infringement might have been attended with very dangerous conſe- 
quences to Ferdinand, who was compelled to compenſate, from the 
royal treaſury, for the lands of which he deprived his own ad- 
herents *. , 2 5 8 | 5 | 


After having effected theſe momentous and fundamental changes, 
which reduced Naples into the form of a province, Ferdinand returned 
to Spain. During about nine years, which that monarch continued to 
reign, the Neapolitan dominions, governed by viceroys, enjoyed re- 
poſe, if not felicity, and were undiſturbed by foreign enemies; 
but, when his grandſon, Charles, aſcended the throne, the condition 
of Naples became infinitely more unfortunate, in conſequence of the 
perpetual wars in which he was engaged. Even, previous to the 
commencement of any hoſtilities, the election of the new king of 


Spain to. the Imperial crown, was made the pretext for demanding a 


® Giannone, vol. iii. p. 737, 738. 9 Ibid. p. 714, 715, and p. 739. 
ſupply, 
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ſupply, of equal magnitude with that, which had been granted to his © H AP. 
predeceſſor, when he firſt took poſſeſſion of the kingdom; and theſe r? 
ſevere exactions, diſproportionate to the wealth, and ſuperior to the N 
ability of the Neapolitans, were repeated and augmented , Foreign 
invaſions encreaſed the evils, cauſed by the Spaniſh government ; and 
every attempt of Francis the Firſt to recover the crown of Naples, 
proving unſucceſsful, the oppreſſion of the viceroys degenerated into 
tyranny. After the memorable expedition of Lautrec, Fhilibert of Tyranny of 
Chalons, prince of Orange, exerciſed the ſevereſt vengeance on the OT 
perſons and eſtates of thoſe nobles who had joined the French, or 

who appeared to demonſtrate any attachment to that nation ; and the 

neceſſities of Charles the Fifth, who ſtood in want of money for the 

payment of his mutinous forces, induced him not only to permit, but | 
to encourage the confiſcations, which enriched his treaſury. A tri- Confiſca- 
bunal was conſtituted for the trial of all offenders, and the prince of iT 
Orange diſtributed to the principal Imperial officers, the lands of ſuch 

as were condemned. He was not aſhamed to retain one of the moſt 

_ ample fiefs for himſelf; and we may form ſome eſtimate of the mag- 

nitude of the fines impoſed, by that to which the city of Aquila, in the 

province of the Abruzzo, was ſentenced. One hundred thouſand ducats 

were levied on the wretched inhabitants; who, from their inability 

to raiſe ſo vaſt a ſum, were reduced, after ſelling all the plate in the 

churches, to mortgage the crop of ſaffron belonging to the town. 

The prince, not leſs an enemy to the arts, than rapacious and op- 8 
preſſive in his government, ſpared no monument, however venera- of Orange. 
ble; and the Neapolitans ſaw, with peculiar indignation, that, among 

the edifices in the neighbourhood of Naples, which he cauſed to be 
demoliſhed, was the famous villa of . Mergellina,” conſtructed by 

the poet Sannazarius their ne and dedicated by him to the 

muſes 


10 Giannons, vol. iv. p. 19. ** Tbid, p. 21-43. Ibid. p. 44. 77 Ibid. p. 37. 
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Theſe multiplied diſorders received no effectual redreſs during the 


- ſhort adminiſtration of cardinal Colonna, who ſucceeded to the 


1529—1532. 


Cardinal 
Colonna. 


prince of Orange. He was a prelate of amiable manners, gallantry, 
and refinement; whoſe taſte for letters and pleaſure had endeared 
him to Leo the Tenth, by whom he was raiſed to the higheſt eccle- 
ſiaſtical dignities. The age, accuſtomed to ſee prieſts exerciſe the 


functions of civil and military profeſſions, beheld without aſtoniſh- 


ment, a cardinal, archbiſhop of Montreal, inveſted with the office of 
viceroy, and captain general of Naples. He attempted to revive the 


laws, which had been wantonly violated under his predeceſſor, and he 


Meaſures of 
his admini- 
ſtration. 


532. 
Vicetoyalty 
of Pedro de 
Toledo. 


even made ſome examples; but, the evil demanded vigour and ſeve- 
rity, to eradicate; nor did his government, which only laſted two 
years, admit him to accompliſh a taſk ſo difficult and arduous. In 
raiſing ſupplies of money for the emperor Charles the Fifth, he was 
more ſucceſsful and it is not without aſtoniſhment, that we reflect 
on his compelling the Neapolitans to ſend that prince the ſum of nine 
hundred thouſand ducats, in 1530, and the following year. For 
theſe prodigious donations, exacted from the States, they obtained a 
new confirmation of their privileges; but, the vieeroys, who were 
always foreigners, paid little regard either to the immunities, or to 
the eſſential and permanent intereſts of the kingdom “. 

To the cardinal Colonna, was ſubſtituted Don Pedro de Toledo, 
who governed Naples, with power almoſt unlimited, during near 
twenty- one years. His viceroyalty forms a memorable epocha in 
the annals of the country, and demands attention. In the courſe 
of it, by his own confeſſion to one of the confidential ſecretaries of 


his ſon-in-law, Coſmo, grand duke of Tuſcany, he put to death 


near eighteen thouſand perſons, by the hand of the executioner. Yet; 


SGiannoné, a Neapolitah, and one of the ableſt hiſtorians, as well as: 


the moſt impartial, whom the preſent century has produced, not 
8220 acquits, but even commends his ſeverity, as — wholeſome 


34 Siannonẽ, vol. iv, p- 52—61. | 
and 


NAP L. E S. 
and neceſlary '*, To explain this ſeeming paradox, it is requiſite to 
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take a ſurvey of the condition of the kingdom, and particularly, of . 


the capital, at the time of Toledo's arrival. It will convey an idea 
of the manners, and of the anarchy, which then prevailed in Naples. 
To ſo deplorable a ſtate of contempt, were fallen the courts of judi- 
cature, that the nobles openly employed importunities and pre- 
ſents, to corrupt the judges: menaces and violence were added, 
whenever they became neceſſary to liberate a priſoner. The ſtreets 
of Naples were infeſted with robbers, who rendered the paſſage of 
them unſafe, peculiarly in the night; and they had even the 
audacity to form themſelves into bands ſo numerous, as to ſet the laws 
at defiance. The great barons not only gave them refuge and pro- 
tection; but, their palaces had the privilege of aſylums, in which the 
culprit was ſecure from puniſhment ; and many of the moſt deſperate 
of theſe wretches were retained and paid by the nobility. The ſtate 
of public morals was, in the higheſt degree, diſſolute and relaxed. 
The voluptuous ſhore of Baiz, which from the earlieſt antiquity had 
been conſecrated to pleaſure, and to which the Cæſars retired from 


1532. 
State of Na- 
ples at Tole- 
do's arrival. 


Diſſolution of 


manners. 


the ſplendor and fatigue of the Imperial functions, to indulge in diſ- 
ſipation, or plunge. in exceſſes; continued ſtill to retain it's charac- . 


teriſtic qualities. Debaucheries, the moſt contrary to nature, were 
avowedly tolerated ; and the ſale of daughters by their parents, for 
purpoſes of proſtitution, ſcarcely excited diſapprobation, from the 
univerſality of the practice. The prince of Orange, during his go- 
vernment, had permitted, and even encouraged by his example, the 


crime of carrying off women by violence; nor could any rank, or any 


place, however elevated, or ſacred, ſecure the honour of the ſex. Out- 


rages were committed, and monaſteries entered by force, from whence 


they were taken with impunity. Similar enormities prevailed in the pro- 
vinces, where oppreſſions of every kind were exerciſed by the barons". 

The inflexible and ſtern character of the viceroy, ſpeedily re- 
dreſſed theſe grievances, and reſtored order in the capital. His regu- 


15 GiannonE; vol. iv. p. 66. 16 Ibid. vol. v. p. 66—70. | 
| QQ2 ee lations 
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O ns P. tions were ſuſtained by prompt and exemplary puniſhment; nor 
did any dignity, or connexions, protect an offender. The counts 
812 Pignatelli, and Policaſtro, whoſe crimes had long defied” juſtice; 


were ſeized, tried, and put to death. A young man. of. condi- 
tion, detected in placing a ladder of ropes againſt the houſe of 
a lady, was beheaded, notwithſtanding the moſt powerful inter- 
ceſſion ; and theſe examples, followed by. others, ſoon produced 
a ſalutary change in the manners, which had ſo long prevailed 
in Naples. Alt the tribunals underwent a ſevere examination, and 
Juſtice began again to preſide in their determinations '”.. Pro- 
ceeding from the reform to the embelliſhment of the eity, he erected 
the palace, ſince appropriated to the viceroys, removed the arcades 
and porticoes which. afforded ſhelter to aſſaſſins, and: cauſed the 
ſtreets to be enlarged and paved. Fountains: were conſtructed, to 
diſpenſe water to the different quarters: of the- capital ; and a regu- 
lation which, above all, contributed to its ſalubrity, was effected by 
him; that of draining the country in its vicinity, and procuring for 
the ſtagnant waters, a free paſſage into the ſea... The famous grotto of 
Pauliſippo, an excavation of unknown and remote antiquity, through 
which lay the road:to Pouzzoli, was widened and repaired by Toledo; 
who delighted to retire from the fatigues of bufineſs,. to the delight- 
ful coaſt of Baiæ, where he always paſſed a conſiderable: portion of 
the winter months. When Pouzzoli had been completely laid in 
aſhes, by the ſubterraneous fires which broke out-in its neighbour- 
hood, and drove the inhabitants to take ſhelter in Naples; the vice- 
roy encouraged them by his preſence and example, to return thither, 
and to rebuild the place, which roſe more beautiful out of its ruins, 
His activity and vigilance were by no means confined to the capital. 
All the provinces experienced equal attention, and became the objects 
of his perſonal inſpection. The coaſts of Calabria and Apulia, ſub- 
ject to the continual devaſtation of the Turks, were fortified with 
towers and beacons, to announce the enemy's approach ; and from 

: * Giannone, vol. v. p. 70—76, 
| Reggio, 
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Reggio, at the ſouthern extremity of Italy, to the frontier of the papal © HA P. 
territories, all the towns were put into a poſture of defence. The G——w 
kingdom, which, under ſeveral preceding viceroys, had been left a 9 
prey to every ſpecies of licentiouſneſs, evinced by its obedience and 
tranquillity, the effects of a wiſe and vigorous adminiſtration **, 
Repeated attempts were made by Solyman the Second, emperor of Invaſions and 
the Turks, either alone, or in conjunction with the fleets of France, pm 
to effect the conqueſt of Naples, during this period: but the exer- _ 
tions of Toledo were attended with ſucceſs, in repulſing the Turkiſh 
| invaders, and in reſcuing the country, committed to his charge. 
Though he was able to oppoſe inſurmountable obſtacles to the re- 
duction, he could not, however, prevent the pillage of the kingdom. 
In no part of the middle ages, either under the feeble tyranny of the 
Byzantine emperors of Conſtantinople, or during the decline of the 
Saracens, were the coaſts of Naples and Sicily ſo frequently plun- 
dered, ravaged, and deſolated. Thouſands of perſons, of both ſexes, 
and of all conditions, were carried off by Barbaroſſa, Dragut, Sinan, 
and the other baſhaws, or admirals of the Porte. Not content with 
landing and ravaging the provinces, their ſquadrons perpetually ap- 
peared in ſight of Naples; laid waſte the iſlands of Iſchia and Pro- 
cida, in its immediate vicinity; attacked the towns of Pouzzoli and 
Baiæ; and committed every outrage of wanton barbarity. In 1534, Barbaroſſa- 
Barbaroſſa, after having failed, unoppoſed, through the Faro of Meſ- 
ſina; deſtroyed ſeven gallies, conſtructing at Monte Caſſino; and ter- 
rified the capital itſelf; inſolently detached ſome of his veſſels to Fondi, 
in order to carry off Julia de Gonzaga, eſteemed one of the moſt 
beautiful women in Italy. He had deſtined her for the ſeraglio of Soly- 
man; and the Turks landing in the night, ſhe had only time to eſcape 
over the mountains, on horſeback, and almoſt naked. Fondi expe- 
rienced the vengeance of the diſappointed Mahometans, who ſacked it 
without mercy *. The invaſion of 1552, when Dragut blocked up Drague. 
the harbour of Naples, with a hundred and fifty large gallies, during 
2 Giannone, vol. iv, p. 87—97. i Ibid. p. 77. 
neat 
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near four weeks, ſpread ſtill greater conſternation ; and if the fleet of 


Lis BOP France had arrived, as had been concerted, it is more than probable, 


1532—1545· 


Arrival of 
Charles the 


Fifth, at Na- 


ples. 


Loyalty and 
liberality of 
the Neapoli- 
tans, 


that the city muſt have fallen into their hands. But, the delays of 
Henry the Second proved its preſervation. The Turkiſh admiral, 
corrupted by a preſent of two hundred thouſand ducats, which the 
viceroy found the means of conveying to him, retired, and made fail 
for Conſtantinople”, We need no more convincing proof of the 
defenceleſs ſtate of the kingdom, than the neceſſity for adopting ſo 
humiliating an expedient. 

The emperor, Charles the Fifth, who ly viſited his vaſt 
dominions, after his triumphant expedition againſt Tunis, in 1535, 
made a public entry into Naples, and remained, during the whole 
winter, in that capital. All the nobility of Italy crouded to behold 
him; and Don Pedro, the viceroy, exhauſted every pleaſure, in order 
to detain and gratify ſo illuſtrious a gueſt. But, Charles, who fore- 
ſaw the war in which he was ready to be engaged againſt Francis the 
Firſt, convened the States, and demanded a ſupply, proportionate to 
the danger with which he was menaced, by the united forces of the 
French and Turks. The Neapolitans, captivated with the gracious 
demeanor of their ſovereign, and deſirous to evince to him their zeal 
and attachment ; without examining into the means by which the 
ſum might be raiſed, inſtantly granted him a million and a half of 
ducats. The emperor himſelf was ſo ſenſible of the impoſſibility of 
realizing the money, that he inſtantly remitted one third; and con- 
tented himſelf with the remainder. It is a circumſtance highly de- 
ſerving attention, becauſe it proves the wealth and preponderance of 
the nobility, as well as the poverty of the inferior orders; that, when 
the aſſembly met, to deliberate on the mode of levying ſo enormous a 


ſupply, it was agreed that the barons ſhould furniſh three-fourths, 


and the people, only the remaining quarter. An inconteſtible proof, 
that the former body of men was PRONE. of almoſt the whole my 
perty of the State. 

20 Giannone, vol. iv. p. 169, 170. 85 A ſum, exceeding fi hundred thookad pounds. 


22 Giannone, vol. iv. p. 85—87. 
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Preſuming on the merit and loyalty of their late conduct, the no- C H 2 
bility, by whom the viceroy, on account of his rigor and impartiality,. = 
was univerſally deteſted, endeavoured to procure from the emperor, — 3 0 5 
his diſmiſſion. But, Charles, however highly gratified by the de- — -= - | 
monſtrations of liberality, which his Neapolitan ſubjects had given 
him, was not diſpoſed to grant their requeſt. He eſteemed Toledo 
for the ſeverity of his adminiſtration ; and far from withdrawing the 
authority antecedently delegated, he, before his final departure, aug- 
mented and enlarged the viceroy's power. A confirmation of their 
antient privileges, which Charles readily granted, was the only com- 
penſation, obtained for ſo vaſt a ſupply, as he had drawn from the 
kingdom of Naples. That country, though moleſted by the Turks, Expulſion of 
continued in a ſtate of internal repoſe, for ſeveral years ; during which * 
period, the Jews, who had ſettled in great numbers, both in the capital 
and provinces, were expelled. Their uſury was the pretext for an act 
of ſuch impolitic violence; but, the religious antipathy, in which 
they were held, ſtimulated the government to proceed to extremities. 

Their loſs was felt in a greater degree, becauſe the uſurious exaction 
of large intereſt, far from being diminiſhed by their departure, was 
encreafed, when the Chriſtians remained - without competitors in ſo 
lucrative a branch of traffic 

The adminiſtration of Toledo, which had Ks acquired force by refute 
the unſucceſsful oppoſition of the nobles to his meaſures of policy, troduce the 
was, natwithſtanding, completely ſubverted, when he attempted to * 
introduce the inquiſition. Ferdinand the catholic, in violation of the 
oath which he had taken, on receiving the ſubmiſſion of the Neapoli-- 
tans, after the expulſion of the Arragoneſe kings; made a feeble and 
fruitleſs effort, to eſtabliſh inquiſitors general. They were compelled 
to deſiſt, without exerciſing any function; and the experiment was- 
not renewed for more than forty years. The doctrines of Luther, 
notwithſtanding the perpetual vigilance of the viceroys, had gradu-- 

_ 33: Giannone, vol. iv. p. 84—87, Ibid. p. 97-99. | 
ally 
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CHAP. ally penetrated into the ſouth of Italy. Many perſons of the higheſt 
ark, mate and female; even ſeme, among the monaſtic orders, had 
1540 either openly embraced, or ſecretly cheriſhed the reformation. 'The 
watchful-and bigotted precautions of the viceroy, had checked, but, 

Meaſures, to Ould not extinguiſh, the ſpirit of religious enquiry. In order to re- 
e preſs diſquiſition on theſe ſubjects, and to preclude information, he 
foowledge. therefore, not only cauſed all books, ſuſpected of containing heretical 
tenets, to be burnt; and prohibited, under rigorous penalties, the 

printing, or retaining any ſuch productions: but, he even ſuppreſſed 

all the literary academies, inſtituted for the encouragement of polite 

letters, rhetoric, philoſophy, and poetry *. The emperor ſuſtained 

him in theſe acts, which evidently. tended to baniſh knowledge, and 

to prevent the introduction of every branch of ſcience. In his zeal 

for maintaining the purity of the catholic faith, he ſent orders to 

Toledo, without further delay, to attempt the introduction of the 
inquiſition itſelf. Conſcious of the hazard, incurred by ſuch an ex- 

periment, and aware of the conſequences which might ariſe from it, 

that miniſter, contrary to his natural genius, proceeded by indirect and 

gentle methods. While he cauſed the Imperial edi& 'to be rendered 

public, through the medium of the archbiſhop of Naples, he retired to 

Revolt of the Pouzzoli, as if unintereſted in its ſucceſs. But, the Neapolitans, patient 
ae e under every other ſpecies of oppreſſion, inſtantly revolted at the eſta- 
bliſhment of the inquiſition. They even forgot, in the general terror, the 
diſtinction of ranks; and the barons united with their fellow- citizens, 

to oppoſe that formidable tribunal. The viceroy, returning to the capi- 

tal, and reinforced by three thouſand veteran Spaniards, determined to 

ſupport the meaſure. Hoſtilities took place, and the city, during near 

three months, was abandoned to anarchy, while the inhabitants inveſted 

Amneſty the caſtle, and beſieged their governor. They perſiſted, notwithſtand- 
granted ® ing, invariably, in their allegiance to Charles the Fifth, and only de- 
bens. manded the abolition of the holy office, as the price of their immediate 
* Gi e, vol. iv. p. 107—117. 
Giannone MY p. 107——117 aubmit. 
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ſubmiſſion. The emperor, convinced by experience of the impractica- C 1 "hah 
bility of ſucceſs in his attempt, deſiſted; commanded the inquiſitors to wy 
ceaſe all further exerciſe of their powers; and granted an amneſty . 
to the Nen on condition of their paying a * of a hundred 

thouſand crowns ** 

The viceroy tanks this unſucceſsful conteſt, 4 ſeveral Death of 
years, and continued till his deceaſe, to retain the favour of his ſo- 9 os 5%. 
vereign. The cloſe of his life was deeply tinctured with cruelty ; : 
and the rebellion of the prince of Salerno, gave ample ſcope to the 
natural ſeverity of his temper. Age, together with a diſeaſe, con- 
tracted by fatigue, terminated his long adminiſtration, at Florence; 
to which city he had conducted the Imperial forces, deſtined againſt 
Sienna, He was ſucceeded by the cardinal Pacheco, as viceroy ; and 
the abdication of Charles the Fifth, in the following year, devolved 
on his ſon Philip the Second, the ſovereignty of Naples. Alarmed 1554—1657+ 
at the preparations of Henry the Second, king of France, that prince, France. 
in conjunction with Paul the Fourth, who had newly aſcended the 
Papal throne, diſpatched Ferdinand duke of Alva, to the aid of his 
Neapolitan ſubjects; and to the vigorous meaſures, embraced by 
him, on his arrival, was due the ſafety of the kingdom. Nothing can 
more clearly evince the change, that had taken place fince the acceſſion 
of Ferdinand the catholic, and the profound ſubmiſſion eſtabliſhed by 
the Spaniſh viceroys, than the ill fucceſs which attended the French 
invaſion, though conducted by one of the greateſt generals of the 
ſixteenth century. The forces of Charles the Eighth, and Louis the ,,._.-., 
Twelfth, had entered, and ſubjected the country, almoſt without op- 2 : 
poſition, But, when Francis, duke of Guiſe, at the head of a diſci- Guiſe. 
plined army, attempted to penetrate into the province of the Abruzzo; 
far from finding any ſymptoms of diſaffection to the eſtabliſhed go- 
*2rnment, he was repulſed before the little town of Civitella, on the 

26 Giannone, vol. iv. p. 117—136. 
* Ibid. p. 166174. Galluzzi, Hiſt. de Toſcane, vol. ii. p. 5759. 
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Frontiers, and compelled to retreat, with loſs, into the papal territo- 


ies. The duke of Alva, ſuſtained by a body of Spaniſh veterans, 


1554— 557 


15 58—1 571. 
Adminiſtra. 
tion of the 
duke of Al- 
cala. 


not only awed ſuch of the nobility as were diſpoſed to revolt, but, 
prevented either the clergy or the people from declaring in favour 
of the invaders; and France, inſtructed by ——— deſiſted from 
any further attempt to recover the crown of Naples. 

The adminiſtration of the duke of Alcala, to whom Philip dele- 
gated the ſupreme power, ſoon after the recal of Alva, laſted near 
twelve years, and was marked by almoſt every ſpecies of misfortune 


and calamity. Famine equally afflicted the capital and the provinces; 


Inſurrection. 


while earthquakes encreaſed the general conſternation. The Turks, 


who, in 1558, under the baſhaw Muſtapha, had burnt Reggio, and 
carried off into captivity the inhabitants of Maſſa, and Sorrento; con- 
tinued to deſolate the coaſts, and even puſhed their audacity to ſuch 
a length, as to pillage, and maſſacre the people in the Chiaia, one of 
the ſuburbs of Naples. It is difficult to adduce a ſtronger proof of 


the defenceleſs and unprotected ſtate, in which the kingdom was 


left, under ſo powerful a monarch as Philip the Second, the maſter of 
Mexico and Peru“. Internal commotions were added to foreign in- 
vaſion. An inſurrection, commenced by a troop of robbers, who 
elected for their leader Mark Berardi, a native of Coſenza in Cala- 
bria, long plunged that province into confuſion. He was ftiled 


the king Marcone, by his followers ; and was not reduced, without 


difficulty, by regular troops. The court of Madrid, deeply ſenſible to 
ſo wounding an. indignity, ſtimulated the viceroy by.reproaches, not to 
allow the majeſty of the throne to be thus trampled on, and violated 
with impunity . Philip found it a more eaſy taſk to exterminate the 


doctrines of the Reformation, which had long remained dormant, in 


the villages of the Further Calabria, at the foot of the Apennines. 


2% Abrege Chron. d'Eſpagne, vol. ii. P. 326—330., Leti, Vie de Phil, II. vol. ii. p. 120 
— 136, and p. 156164. 
29 Giannone, vol, iv. p. 222, and p. 233, 234+ Let, vol. ii, p. 393, 394 
Leu, vol. u. p. 473477. 
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Information of the exiſtence of this hereſy had no ſooner reached C n 2 P. 


him, than he iſſued peremptory orders to the duke of Alcala, to put 2 

the inhabitants, indiſcriminately, to the ſword ; and his ſavage direc- I Let Leg 

tions were obeyed, in their full extent. The people of Guardia e. 

and St, Sixtus, two ſmall towns, having refuſed, notwithſtanding 

every menace, to abandon their faith, were - maſſacred. Sixty, re- 

ſerved for the executioner, periſhed either by fire, or by the gibbet 
Even in the city of Naples, ſome terrible examples of the ſame ſan- 

guinary and perſecuting ſpirit, were exhibited. In 1564, two heretics 

were beheaded, their bodies reduced to aſhes, and ſo ſevere an en- 

quiry was begun, to diſcover all perſons, ſuſpected of having embraced 

the Lutheran opinions, that the inhabitants, terrified at the proſpect 

of ſeeing the inquiſition gradually eſtabliſhed, prepared again to riſe in 

arms againſt its introduction, as they had done under Charles the 

Fifth. During ſeveral months, they continued in a ſtate, approaching 

to revolt ; till Philip, rendered cautious by his father's experience, and 
apprehenſive of the conſequences of his own intolerance, ſent aſſu- 

rances of his determination never to attempt the revival of that 

odious tribunal . 

The vie and devaſtations of the Turks, far from dimi- 1$71==15746 
niſhing, appeared to augment under cardinal Granvelle, who ſue- Sidel, 
ceeded to the duke of Alcala, as viceroy. Even the victory of Le- 

; panto, which was ſo much extolled, if not exaggerated, by the con- 
temporary hiſtorians, gave a very ſhort reſpite to the misfortunes of 
the Neapolitans. Only two years afterwards, while the city of 
Naples was occupied in magnificent diverſions for the birth of a 

prince of Spain, intelligence arrived, that the Ottoman fleet, more 
formidable than ever after its recent defeat, had appeared in the 
neighbourhood of Otranto, and - renewed- its accuſtomed ravages, 
Tunis, which Don John of Auſtria had recently taken from Selim 
3: Leti, Vie de Phil, II. vol. ii. P. 371, 372 
3? Leti, vol. ii, p. 491, 492. Giannoné, vol. iv. p. 136 —1753. 
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0 + HZ P. the Second, was reconquered by the fame enemy; and the cardinal 

. viceroy was obliged to call out the militia, to the number of near 

7. tmirty thouſand, in order to protect the kingdom from an . 
invaſion 


lo ſo sel and a a condition, * the Spaniards reduced 
the kingdom 


* Naples, in the ſpace of about ſeventy years, which had elapſed ſince 


| this period. the expulſion of the French, by Gonſalvo de Cordova. A ſurvey of 


their principles of government and policy, will too ſatisfactorily ac- 

count for this declenſion, which was common to every other pro- 
vince of that vaſt, and disjointed monarchy. It ſeemed to be the 
' Invariable maxim of the viceroys, to depreſs the national ſpirit, to 
extinguiſh ſcience, and to impoveriſh the people by exactions the 
Deſpotiſm of moſt oppreflive. The Spaniſh deſpotiſm was not ſoftened or miti- 
- gated by any of thoſe arts, that conceal, in ſome degree, the ſlavery, 
| which they confirm. Their laws appeared frequently to be the reſult 
of wiſdom and juſtice; but, no attention was paid to enforce their 
execution. Even the privileges, which, by perpetual donations of 
money, the Neapolitans purchaſed of their ſovereigns, were infringed 
and diſregarded. All the great offices were held by Spaniards : the 

poſt of general of the gallies, of which they were peculiarly jealous 

and tenacious, was never entruſted to a native; though the emperor, 

Charles the Fifth, in 1536, during his ſtay at Naples, in return for 

the teſtimonies of loyalty and liberality which he received, had, in 

general terms, aſſured the States, that, as far as circumſtances would 

permit, that employment ſhould-in future be always conferred on a 

noble Neapolitan **, 

Pecuniary When we conſider the vaſt ſums, extorted by Philip the Second, 
mpoiiont from the kingdom, in the ſpace of about twenty years after his ac- 
ceſſion, we are filled with wonder, at the ability of the people to ſuſ- 

tain ſuch heavy impoſitions. The ſhort war, maintained in 15 575 


1 Giannone, vol. iv. p. 332—3 40. 


3+ Ibid. vol. iii. p. 728, 729, and vol. iv. p. 85, 86. 


againſt 
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againſt Henry the Second and his allies, the Caraffas, coſt Naples © H A f. 
two millions, ſix hundred thouſand ducats *. The duke of Alcala. 
whoſe affability of manners, and attentions to the nobility, had ren- 32 
dered him extremely popular, exęrted himſelf with ſo much dexterity . . 
and addreſs, as to procure, between 1564 and 1570, in four diſtinct 
aſſemblies of the States, no leſs an aggregate ſum, than four millions, 

four hundred thouſand dueats . During the viceroyalty of his ſuc- 

ceſſor, cardinal Granvelle, theſe exactions continued. Philip the 

Second, engaged in a ruinous and expenſive war with his Flemiſh 

ſubjects, in which his tyranny and religious perſecution had in- 

volved him, found all his treaſures unequal to their ſubjection. To 1 
enable him to maintain his forces in that country, he drained all his 

other dominions, impoveriſhed Spain itſelf, and eventually alienated 

the royal domains. The money, levied from the Neapolitans, inſtead 

of remaining among them, and returning into circulation, was ſent 

to Flanders. Compelled by his perpetual neceſſities, and actuated 

by an inſatiable thirſt of power, Philip had recourſe to the moſt 
pernicious and deſtructive expedients, in order to obtain money. In 

Naples and Sicily, which were treated as vanquiſhed provinces, no 

meaſures were obſerved towards the people. The cities and lands 
belonging to the crown were ſold; the produce of the taxes, antici- 

pated and mortgaged; titles and employments were put up to ſale, 

and every thing became venal. The only quality, indiſpenſible for 

a viceroy, was that of extracting, and remitting ſums to Spain. 

To augment the calamity, and render it irremediable, the utmoſt —_ oe 
profuſion and want of ceconomy prevailed in the expenditure of the ment. 
public revenue. Notwithſtanding the immenſe receipt from ſo many 
kingdoms and provinces, in Europe and in America, Philip became 
annually more embarraſſed in his finances: even his troops perpetu- 
ally revolted, from the failure of their pay. The Neapolitans were 


35 Confiderably more than a million ſterling, Giannonẽ, vol. iv. p- 222. 
35 Near two millions ſterling. Giannoné, vol. iv. p. 327% 7 Ibid, p. 333, 334. 
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exhauſted, in order to maintain wars, with which they bean not the 


W———— moſt remote connexion ; and from the ſucceſs of which, however 


1574+ 


complete, they could not derive any poſſible advantage; while, at 


Depredations the ſame time, their coaſts were ravaged, and their cities deſolated by 


of the Turks. 


the Turks. It is impoſſible to eſtimate, or calculate the extent of 
loſs, ſuffered from that implacable enemy, between the years 1504, 
and 1574. The hoſtilities, being carried on, not as between two 
ſtates, engaged in a political controverſy; but, between chriſtians and 
infidels, there intervened neither peace, nor truce, under the reign 
of Charles the Fifth, and a conſiderable part of that of Philip the 
Second. Religious antipathy encreaſed the mutual rancour ; and 
ſuch numbers of the inhabitants were carried into captivity, that the 
ſea-ſhore was totally abandoned in- many parts of Calabria and 
Apulia. Vaſt ſums were annually tranſmitted to Conſtantinople, in 
order to ranſom theſe unfortunate perſons; and the evil was ren- 
dered greater, from the circumſtance of the Turks never extending 


| ſimilar attention to their own countrymen, who fell into the hands 


of the chriſtians ®, 


Under ſuch a government, it cannot be matter of ſurprize, that 
manufactures and commerce not only declined, but, became almoſt 
extinct. The kingdom of Naples, favoured by nature, above any 
other part of Europe; ſurrounded on three ſides by the Mediter- 
ranean, in the midſt of which ſea it is ſituated ; abounding in ports 
and harbours ; calculated by its happy poſition, to maintain a bene- 
ficial intercourſe with Aſia and Africa; producing many of the moſt 
valuable articles of foreign conſumption, and capable of carrying on 
a very extenſive trade; was deſtitute of ſhipping, or mercantile in- 
duſtry and emulation. Famine frequently viſited the capital, and 
drove the inhabitants to demand bread of their viceroys, with impor- 
tunity and menaces **, The abſence of the ſovereign, and the diftance - 
of Madrid, aggravated the general misfortunes. Charles the Fifth, a 


33 Giannone, vol. iv. p. 333, and p. 335, and p. 341, and p. 347. 9 Ibid, paſſiim; 
0 prince 


N API Z 


immured in the Eſcurial, affected to govern his immenſe domi- 
nions, from the receſſes of his cabinet; and after having once re- 
tired to Spain, no inducements or exhortations were ſufficiently 
powerful, to prevail on him to quit that country. He was equally 
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prince of activity and energy, had viſited Naples in perſon; but, © H A P. 
none of his ſucceſſors ever followed the example. Philip the Second. 


1574» 


deaf to the entreaties of the Neapolitans, and to the cries of the peprefion of 


Flemings. The effect of ſo oppreſſive a tyranny ſeemed: to extin- 
guiſh all exertion in the human mind.; and we find ſcarcely any men 
of genius, or talents, among the Neapolitans of this period. The 
Spaniards dreaded. the energy, which accompanies knowledge, and 
ſpared no endeavours to impede the entrance of ſcience among. the 
people. Even the fine arts were ſlow in their progreſs, while Rome, 
Venice, and Florence, abounded in the moſt eminent artiſts, It 


was not till towards the cloſe of Toledo's adminiſtration, as late as 


1553, that theatrical exhibitions were performed, for the firſt time, at 


Naples. The actors were brought thither from Sienna, as well as the. 


the dramatic pieces, and comedies, repreſented *, The duke. of 


Alcala, and cardinal Granvelle, ſeem. to have paid ſome attention to 
the police of the metropolis; and the former viceroy. commanded 


exact regiſters of all births, to be kept **. In order to reſtrain the 


national propenſity to games of chance, it was prohibited by the 


latter, for any perſon to riſk at play, a greater ſum. than ten ducats, 
in the courſe of a day. Theſe remarks may appear too minute for 


the dignity of hiſtory ; but every regulation, by which manners 


are humanized, or ſociety poliſhed and improved, better merits 
commemoration, than e n af ſieges, and details of war and 
faughter. : 


40 Giannone, vol. iv. p. 224 u Ibid. p. 330. ** Ibid. p. 5 
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Survey of the Genoeſe fate and hiſtory, during the middle agen. —li 
power, commerce, and revolutions. —Decline of the Genoeſe greatneſs, 
after the ſubverſion of the Greek empire. Eſtabliſbment of the Re- 
public by Andrew Doria.—Conſpiracy of Figſco.— Death, and cha- 
rafter of Doria. Revolt of Corfica.—Domeflic diſſenſions.— State of 
Genoa, in 1574.—lts dependance on Spain.—Policy of Philip the 


Second.—Origin of the practice of funding.—Hiftory of the bank of 
« St. George.” Political conſequences of that inſtitution, & 
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CHAP. Gxxoa ſtands confeſſedly at the head of the ſmaller Italian ates; 


L=—— and, like Venice, is an object of great curioſity, during the 
| eee middle ages. The diſadvantages of its ſituation, at the foot of the 
merce of | 


Genoa 3» the mountains of the Apennines, on the barren ſhore of Liguria, and the 
middle ages. ſterility of its contracted territory, were amply compenſated by the 
enjoyment of freedom and commerce. Their fleets covered the 
Mediterranean, navigated the Black Sea, aſcended the Nile, and di- 

vided with Piſa, the profits of a vaſt and lucrative trade, as early 

as the twelfth century. Theſe two ſmall, and rival Republics, 

which, like Sparta and Athens, were frequently engaged in hoſtilities, 

poſſeſſed incredible reſources, and effected, either partially, or to- 

tally, many important conqueſts. The Genoeſe obtained, even before 

the year 1100, very ample immunities, and commercial exemptions 

or privileges, from the princes who had invaded and conquered Pa- 

leſtine; as a return for the aſſiſtance given them, in tranſporting 

troops, and carrying ſupplies of proviſions to the coaſt of Syria. 

Conqueſts of Michael Paleologus, emperor of Conſtantinople, whom they aided 
the Republics to recover the Byzantine throne, of which the Latin princes had de- 
prived 


G E N O A 
prived him, ceded to the Republic a ſuburb of the Imperial city it- 
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ſelf ; and with it, the iſland of Chios in the Archipelago; ſo kamen e 


among the antients, for the delicacy of its wines. This event took 
place in 1261. When Louis the Ninth undertook the memorable 
Cruſade, and invaſion of Tunis, in 1270, before which city he expired, 
the Genoeſe furniſhed the ſhipping, which conveyed the French mo- 
narch and his army into Africa. In the courſe of that century, con- 
tinually extending their acquiſitions, they became maſters of Caffa, in 
the peninſula of the Crimea, tlie Theodoſia of the Romans; con- 
teſted with Venice the navigation and commerce of the Euxine; 
and poſſeſſed factories # eſtabliſhments i in Egypt, and every part of 
the Levant?. 

Notwithſtanding the . feuds and AiſenFions, which perpetu- 
ally agitated the Commonwealth, Genoa till continued in a pro- 
greſſive ſtate of improvement and aggrandizement. Even the vaſt 


naval armaments, fitted out to, combat their rivals the Venetians; 


and the defeats which they occaſionally ſuſtained, in their conteſt 
with that power, do not. appear to have exhauſted their revenues, or 
to have impaired their national vigor. In 1373, a powerful fleet 
and army effected the reduction of the iſland of Cyprus; though 
the magnanimity or policy of the Genoeſe commander induced him 
only to retain poſſeſſion of Famagoſta, the capital; and ſix years 
afterwards, their forces beſieged Venice itſelf, and were on the point 
of ſubjecting or deſtroying the Republic * Theſe great exertions 
impreſs with the more wonder, as during the ſpace of fourteen years, 
which intervened from 1317, to 1 332, Genoa was convulſed and 
deſolated by the two factions of the Guelphs and Ghibbelines, to ſuch 


a degree, as to reduce the coaſt of Liguria, on which the city is 


ſituated, to a barren deſert: but, their induſtry and extenſive 
trade repaired theſe temporary misfortunes *, Early in the four- 
* Hiſt, de Genes, en 3 tomes, vol. i, p. 121 > Hiſt. de Genes, vol. i. p. 437—16r. 


—123. * Ibid. p. 227—229, and p. 240=—254. 
L' Art de Verif, vol. iii. p. 732. 5 Ibid. p. 170-1829, Villani, lv. ix. 
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* 8 P, tcenth century, the inhabitants, by a voluntary act, dected the em- 
— peror Henry the Seventh for their governor, or patron, during 
5 the term of twenty years; and they accompanied this mark of their 
confidence, with an annual donation of conſiderable magnitude. The 
office, with which they had inveſted Henry, appears, however, to have 
been more titular than real, and did not affect the independance of the 
Election of State, as a free commonwealth *, His death having taken place two 


= een bag years afterwards, and Robert, king of Naples, coming in perſon to the 


— aſſiſtance of Genoa in 1318, at that time beſieged by the Ghibbe- 
lines; the gratitude of the people to their deliverer, induced them to 
delegate. the ſovereignty to him, for ten years. The term was pro- 
longed, before its expiration, for ſix years more ; but, at its conclu- 
ſion, the Genoeſe, among whom new political changes had ariſen, 
compelled. the vicar of the king of Naples to withdraw, and reſumed 
their republican form of conſtitution . Its duration was ſhort; for, 
in 1353, their fleet having ſuſtained a complete overthrow from the 
Venetians, the conſternation which it occaſioned, was ſuch, as to re- 
duce them to claim the protection of John Viſconti, archbiſhop and 
Changes in lord of Milan. He held the ſovereignty only about three years; and 
the govern- 

ment. the Republic again relapſed into anarchy, rather than recovered its 
freedom, after his deceaſe *. They continued, notwithſtanding, during 
- forty years, to retain the appearance of liberty, and to extend their 
commeree, though Genoa was a prey to the moſt inveterate fac- 
1396. tions: : but, towards the cloſe of the fourteenth century, wearied with 
diſſenſions which exhauſted their ſtrength, and deſpairing of the eſta- 
bliſhment of tranquillity, they ſent delegates to Charles the Sixth „king 

of France, offering him their ſubmiſſion in perpetuity. He . | 

* the propoſal, and took poſſeſſion of the city *. 

N From this period, fer near a hundred and thirty years, the hiſtory 
Geno, Of Genoa is only that of a ſtate, abandoned to an fluctua- 


L' Art de Verif. vol. iii. p. 733. Hiſt. de Genes, vol. i. p. 167. 
7 Hiſt, de Genes, vol. i. p. 173» and p. 194—211. 
7 | Mod. Univ. Hiſt. vol. xxviii. p. 409. Hiſt, de an, vol. i. p. as. 
» Hiſt. de Genes, vol. i. p. 286294. 
tions; 
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tions; deſtitute of order, or ſubordination ; and, transferring its alle- & HA F. 
giance to France, to the dukes of Milan, the marquiffes of Mont 
ferrat, or the emperors of Germany, as the caprice of a tumultuous 1 
populace, or the ambition of its leaders, impelled. Subjected re- 

peatedly by all theſe powers, tyrannized by their governors, and held 

in awe by citadels, they only emerged from oppreſſion, to relapſe into 

it with greater violence. Their foreign poſſeſſions, which had been 

ſo numerous and conſiderable, on the coaſts of the Black Sea, and in 

the Archipelago, gradually fell into the hands of the Turks, as that | 

nation advanced towards the final conqueſt of the Greek empire 

Yet, in 1453, the Genoeſe, then in the enjoyment of an interval of Juſtiniani, - 


freedom, made a magnanimous uſe of it, by ſending a naval and mi- ef of Con- 
litary force to the aſſiſtance of Conſtantinople, beſieged by Mahomet PAY 
the Second. It ought not to be forgotten, that this ſuccour, conſiſting 

of nine hundred men, was the only effectual aid given to the emperors 

of the eaſt, by any of the European powers; the fleet, diſpatched by 
theVenetians, not arriving till after the capture of the Imperial city. 
Juſtiniani, who commanded the troops of Genoa, fignalized himſelf, 

and died of the wounds, received in the attack, which rendered Ma- 

homet maſter of Conſtantinople. Pera ſurrendered on the following 

day to the conqueror; and the loſs, ſuſtained * the Genoeſe, was 

not only great, but ruinous to their commerce. Caffa, together 

with many inferior ſettlements in the Crimea, * on the ſhore of 
Anatolia, were ſubjected to the ſame power, in 1475; and the 'vaſt 

trade, which, by means of theſe poſſeſſions, Genoa had carried on, for 

near two hundred years, with the Tartar nations, became totally ex- 

tint, The Republic, if it could be ſaid to deſerve that appellation; 

| oppreſſed beneath the odious and feeble tyranny of Galeazzo Sforza; 

duke of Milan, was too much occupied with its domeſtic misfortunes, 


” $ 1 * 


- 29 Hiſt, de Genes, vcl. i. p. 294—391, paſſim; and vol, 11. p. 1143, paſiim. | 
„ Laugier, Hiſt. de Veniſe, vol, vii. p. 70-74. La Croix, Abrege Chronol, de P Hiſt 
Hun vol. i. ht 236—242. Hiſt. de Genes, vol, ii. p. 12, 13, 
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either to ſend proper ſupport to its diſtant colonies or to attend to 


| 1 their preſervation *, 


13971521. 


Revolutions . 


All the calamities, incident to a ſtate, n of kberty, and im- 


in the go- patient of ſervitude, were redoubled, at the commencement. of the 


vernment 0 
Genoa.. 


"$i. 


1527. 


Doria expels 
the French. 


3 
He reſtores 
Genoa to 
freedom. 


| ſixteenth century. Genoa, in the courſe of a few years, paſſed 


through numerous” revolutions, which alternately transferred the 
ſupreme power to France, or to the emperors, as the French, or Im- 
perial faction predominated. Louis the Twelfth, yielding to the 
impulſe of his placable and beneficent diſpoſition, repeatedly. par- 
doned their inſurrections. But, the marquis of Peſcara, who com- 
manded the army of Charles the Fifth, when he became maſter of 
the city, in violation of the articles of ſurrender, abandoned it to pil- 


lage. Genoa was at that time regarded as only inferior to Venice, in 


opulence; and its commerce, though diminiſhed, was ſtill very con- 
fiderable '*, Francis the Firſt, aided by the celebrated Andrew Doria, 
admiral of the Genoeſe gallies, again obtained poſſeſſion of it foon 
afterwards ; but, having refuſed to concur with that generous and 
patriotic citizen, in his requeſt to reſtore the liberties of his country, 
Doria, profiting of the weakneſs of the French garriſon, attacked and 
carried the place, without drawing his ſword. His adherents had 
already prepared the people to receive him; and the citadel being 
ſurrendered after a ſhort ſiege, Genoa remained at the diſpoſal of its 
new maſter '*, It was in this ſituation, ſo trying to human virtue, that 
Doria, who might have eſtabliſhed his own greatneſs, and that of his 
houſe, on the complete extinction of freedom, diſintereſtedly pre- 
ferred its revival. He laid the foundations of its permanency, by 
putting the Republic and all its dependancies, under the protection of 
the emperor, Charles the Fifth ; but, with an expreſs ſtipulation, that, 


neither in his capacity of head of the empire, nor as king of Spain, 


ſhould he, or his ſucceſſors, claim any ſovereignty over the Genoeſe; 


* La Croix, vol. i. p. 278. Hiſt. de »2 Hiſt, de Gened, vol. ii. p. 134, 135. 
8 vol. ji. p. 38, 39. e Ibid, p. 143—145 4 
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and till leſs, exact any ſpecies of pecuniary tribute, or contribution, Cc UA p. 
as the price of his protection. We may, perhaps, juſtly queſtion, — 
whether antiquity can furniſh any more ſublime example of pa- 1397 $2. 
triotiſm; and may doubt, whether the virtue of Harmodius and Ariſ- * 
togiton among the Athenians, or that of the elder Brutus i in the hiſ- 


tory of Rome, was more pure and elevated. 4 


Having taken theſe wiſe precautions to ſecure his edit from ex- 
ternal violence, he endeavoured to provide for its internal tran- 
quillity. For that purpoſe, he committed the State to twelve re- 
formers, who ſuppreſſed even the names of the antient factions, and 
who affociated, under certain reſtrictions, the people with the nobles, 
in the government. Content with his own-approbation, and with the Dibntereſted- 
veneration which ſo generous a conduct muſt neceſſarily produce, in OO. 
the minds of his fellow-citizens, he retired to his palace; and declared, 
that he emulated no other rank in the councils of Genoa, than that, 
to which he might pretend, in common with others of the nobility, 
and members of the Commonwealth. The public gratitude conferred 
on him by general conſent, the title of « Father of his Country, and 
Reſtorer of Freedom.” To theſe glorious diſtinctions, they added 
the offices of cenſor, and captain general of the fleet, for his life ; 
with an exemption from all taxes or impoſitions of every kind”. | 
Suſtained by the ability and valour of Doria, and protected by the S 
arms of Charles the Fifth, the Republic, during near nineteen years Fieſco, ; 
ſubſequent to this revolution, continued in the enjoyment of inde- 
pendance and: repoſe. | But, the memorable conſpiracy of Louis 1847. 
Fieſco, count of Lavagna, had nearly fübverted Genoa, and reduced 
it anew to the obedience of France; or, expoſed it to all the misfor- 
tunes of anarchy. The maſſacre of Doria and his family, was among 
the primary objects of the plot; ; and the diſfimulation, intrepidity, 
and capacity, which marked its leader, at x very early period of life, 


1 Hiſt. de Genes, vol. ii. p. 145, 146 Mod. Univ. (Hiſt, vol, i. p. 462, 453. L'Art 
de Verif, vip. 738. 
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and throughout the proſecution of ſo hazardous an enterprize, have 


—.—— rendered the attempt one of the moſt extraordinary, related in hiſ- 


1547. 


quelled. 


1548. 


1 8—1 8. 
oy of ; 


tory. It was accompanied with complete ſucceſs, till the moment of 


its termination. Jeannetin Doria, the heir of that houſe, was ſtabbed; 
Andrew, his uncle, was with difficulty ſaved by his ſervants, who 
carried him out of the city; and the Senate was ready to ſubmit un- 
conditionally to Fieſco, when. that nobleman, by a ſudden and acci- 
dental death, cut ſhort his own hopes, and thoſe of his followers. 
The government, . reſuming courage, expelled the ſurviving conſpi- 
rators; and Doria, on his return to the city, ſullied the luſtre of his 
high character, by proceeding to acts of nee againſt the brothers 
and adherents of the count of Lavagna . Notwithſtanding this cul- 
pable exceſs, he continued invariably firm to the principles which he 
had inculcated, for maintaining the freedom of the Commonwealth. 
Philip, prince of Spain, ſon of. Charles the Fifth, having viſited Genoa 
in the ſucceeding year, attempted to induce the ſenate, under ſpecious 
pretences of ſecuring; their ſafety, to conſent, to the conſtruction of a 
citadel, garriſoned by Spaniards. . But, he found in that aſſembly, as 
well as in Doria, an inſurmountable oppoſition to the meaturss which 
was rejected with) unanimous. indignation *, 

The iſland of Corſica, ſubjected for ages to Genoa, and; oppreſſed 
by a tyrannical adminiſtration, took up arms, at this period; and 


the French having aided the inſurgents, they maintained a long and 


1559. 
character of 
Andrew 
Doria. 


ſucceſsful ſtruggle... But, the peace, concluded at Cateau between 
Philip, become king of Spain, and Henry the Second, in which the 
Spaniſh, court dictated terms to France, obliged that nation to eva- 
cuate their, Corſican acquiſitions, and. to reſtore the iſland to the 
Genoeſe ", „ Sogn afterwards, at the very adyanced. age of ninety, 
Andrew, Doria expired, in his,own palace, ſurrounded by the people 


on whom he, had, conferred. freedom and tranquillity: leaving. the, 


Hit. de Genes, vol. ii. P. 164-198, 37 Hiſt. de Genes, 8 p. 198. 199. 
L'Art de Verif, vol. iii. p. 738, 739. Ibid. p. 20-211. ALDER 
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He may be conſidered as one of the moſt illuſtrious perſons,” whom — | 


modern Italy has produced; nor can it be doubted; that if he had 
lived in the fabulous ages of Greece, altars and temples would have 
been erected, to commemorate his virtue. Hib + moderation and ſu- 

periority to the thirſt of power, which he might have ratified at the 
expence of his country, have juſtly given him a high reputation. 
It is, nevertheleſs, probable, thar his ſagacity, and intimate know- 
ledge of the Genoefe, enabled him to ſee the impracticability of 
eſtabliſhing, on any ſolid baſis, his own authority; and he equally 
foreſaw, that they were too weak and turbulent, to ſubſiſt, without 
recurring to the protection of fome foreign prince. He, therefore, 
wiſely put them under the ſafeguard of the Spaniſh monarchy, then 
in the plenitude of its proſperity; and he obtained from Charles 
the Fifth, conditions the moſt favouräble. During his whole life, 


1559, 1560. 


he continued to ſerve that ſovereign, and his ſucceſſor, as com- 
mander of the gallies; and he ordered his dying injunctions, en- 


joining adherence and fidelity to Philip the Second, to be tranſmitted 


to his heir; but, aecompanied with the command, to defend the li- 


berties of Genoa, at the price of his blood and Wehe. Munificent, 


intrepid, calm in the article of danger, temperate, modeſt, and in- 


flexibly attached to the principles of juſtice, he united in his cha- 
. rafter, many of the moſt ſublime' virtues, or qualities, which can 
adorn, or elevate humanity, " The rare felicity of emancipating his 
country, and enjoying for more than 'thirty years, the perpetual 


proſpect of a Commonwealth, reſcued from foreign ſervitude by his - 


arms and counſels, was referved for Doria; who may be juſtly re- 
garded as the moſt fortunate man of the age in which he lived“. 


The commotions in Corfica, ſuſpended, but not extinguiſhed, re63=156&) 


broke out anew, ſhortly afterwards, and exhauſted the revenues of > 
Genoa, in their ſuppreſſion. Alfonſo Ornano, a native of that iſland, fie 


»» Hiſt. de Genes, vol, ul, p. 211213. L Art de Verif. vol. iii. p. 739. 
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nds, P, equally diſtinguiſhed for his crimes and his hatred, of the-Genoeſe, 
* We: Hi commanded the inſurgents, and obtained many ſignal, advantages. 
8 Even the aſſiſtance of a body of German and Spaniſh. auxiliaries, 
furniſhed by Philip the Second, as protector of the Republic, was in- 
5 ſufficient to reduce a people, exaſperated, by oppreſſion, and inured 
to every kind of hardſhip. The animoſity of the two nations, en- 
creaſed by reciprocal injuries, roſe to a degree of fury; and ſtimu- 
lated each party to acts of barbarity, perfidy, and atrocity, unknown 
in the hiſtory of ordinary wars. Poiſon, aſſaſſination, and outrages of 
Submiſſion of every ſort, were committed. Ornano fell by the treachery of his own 
the Corlicans. ſervant, who betrayed him into an ambuſcade, where he was maſlacred; 
and, after, ſeveral years, his ſon obtained honourable conditions from 
the Genoeſe commander. The Corſicans, abandoned by France, 
whoſe inteſtine diſſenſions, under Charles the Niath, incapacitated the 
government, from interfering with vigour, ſubmitted to the tyranny 
x569—1574. of their antient maſters. To this foreign war, ſucceeded domeſtic 
misfortunes. Notwithſtanding the endeayours, which the famous 
Doria had ſo ſucceſsfully exerted, to. allay the feuds of the Common- 
wealth, they were too inveterate not to revive from a variety of cauſes, 
| Interval ani- The jealouſies, ſubſiſting between the antient, and the new nobility, 
8 involved the State in confuſion, produced a temporary ſubverſion of 
. all government, and compelled the two factions to have recourſe to the 
dangerous interference of foreign powers. Philip the Second offered 
his arbitration, and the emperor Maximilian the Second, his. good 
offices, to terminate the diſputes ; and the Court of Madrid again in- 
effectually urged the Genoeſe to permit the conftruon of a citadel, 
garriſoned by Spaniards. The old nobility, meanyhile, overpowered 
by numbers, quitted the city. Each party took up arms, and mutual. 
hoſtilities were commenced; nor was it till a year after the termination 
of the period under our review, that a final accommodation took 
place, which reſtored tranquillity to the Republic = 


»* Hiſt. de Genes, vol. ii. p. 213—249- | 
* Mod. Univ. Hift, vol. xxviii. p. 482—500. Hiſt. de Genes, vol. ii. p. 254=502- 
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Such was the ſituation of Genoa, at this period of time. All thoſe & H A f. 
valuable colonies and foreign poſſeſſions, in the Levant, and the T@o= mms 
Euxine, which had given the Commonwealth ſo great a luſtre, and Mes 1 
enabled the Genoeſe to carry on ſo beneficial a trade for centuries, 2 | 
were loſt, Corſica, the only remaining province, deſolated by ty- 
ranny, and held by violence, produced neither revenue nor ad- 
vantage, adequate to the expence of perpetually ſubjecting it by 
arms. The naval and military forces of the State were inade- 
quate to its protection, and could not defend it againſt any 
powerful enemy, who might attempt its conqueſt, Philip the Dependance 
Second, whom they had choſen for their defender, might eaſily have — 
become their maſter, and anxiouſly deſired to reduce Genoa to the 
ſame degree of ſubjection with Milan. Though the Senate and 
people had rejected the propoſal, made them by that monarch, for 5 
introducing Spaniſh troops, they were not leſs, in reality, beeome a 
dependant upon the court of Madrid. Penſions, gratifications, and Pecuniary 
lands in the kingdom of Naples, which Philip beſtowed on the prin- — 
cipal nobility, attached them inviolably to him; and Genoa might, n 
without injuſtice, be regarded, if not among the provinces, yet as a 
dependancy of Spain. To theſe powerful bands of connection, was 
added another ſtill more coërcive; the vaſt ſums, borrowed by Charles 
and Philip, of the Genoeſe, and for which they received an enor- 
mous intereſt, The emperor, incenſed at the refuſal which his pro- 
poſition for conſtruQting a citadel, met with from the Republic, had, 
in 1548, embraced a reſolution of never paying the capital ; by 
which meaſure, the creditors, terrified at the proſpect of loſing their 
property, in caſe of a rupture with Spain, were held in perpetual 
dependance on that crown. Philip purſued the ſame policy, and Loans made 
with great ſucceſs. He permitted the Genoeſe to carry on a lucrative 8 * 
commerce in ſilk, with his Neapolitan dominions, and to import 
grain from Sicily; beſides granting them permiſſion to trade with 

Hit. de Genes, vol. ii. p. 199. 
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RAT. Miles, Antwerp, and his other poſſeſſions, . Theſe privileges, revo- 


1 
1574. 


Origin of the 
practice of 
funding. 


Bank of St. 
George. 


cable at pleaſure, when added to the ſums in which he ſtood in- 
debted to the nobility, enabled him to threaten, and to exact obedi- 

ence. To unite their intereſts indiſſolubly with thoſe of his own 
people, he mortgaged to them the domains of Naples, Sicily, and 
Milan, as a ſecurity for the money which he had borrowed”. In 
1574, when he wiſhed to oblige the two factions to ſubmit to his 
deciſion, he not only refuſed to diſcharge the capital; but, he reduced 
the intereſt to five per cent. which had been previouſly at eleven, 
twelve, and, in ſome inſtances, as high as eighteen per cent. In the 
following year, he proceeded to much greater infractions of public 
faith, by withholding payment of the arrears of intereſt, and ordering 
a reviſion to be made of all accounts for the preceding fifteen years. 
The old nobility, who were the principal creditors, would have been, 
in a great meaſure, reduced to poverty, by ſuch an inqueſt, and by the 
ſuſpenſion of their receipts. It may be eaſily conceived, how power- 
fully this engine muſt operate, in retaining the Genoeſe, and fettering 
their counſels. They were, in reality, eng their parent 


freedom, enſlaved to Spain. 


The ſyſtem and practice af fi funding, unknown to the nations of 
antiquity, and by which a factitious circulation is produced, owes its 


firſt creation to the Genoeſe, As early as the year 1407, near three 


centuries before ſimilar national eſtabliſhments were formed in France 
and England, aroſe the celebrated © Society or Bank of St. George,” 


at Genoa . It is an object of the moſt liberal curioſity, to trace the 


outlines of its origin and progreſs, not only as it was, in ſome degree, 
the model of all thoſe which have ſucceſſively ariſen in Europe; but, 
as it powerfully evinces the extenſive commerce, and credir of the 
Republic, at that early period, when thoſe advantages were exclu- 
" fively confined to the Italian ſtates. At the beginning of the fifteenth - 
century, the Genoeſe, from the expence attending their wars, and 


33 Giannons, vol. iv. p. 334. De Thou, vol. vii. p. 339, 340, and p. 347. 
* Hiſt. de Genes, vol. ii. p. 286, and p. 299, and p. 33. _ 35 Tbid. vol. i. p. 322. 
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from other cauſes, having contracted a conſiderable public debt, mort- C H, 4 F. 
gaged the revenues to the perſons who had thus advanced money to 
the State. In 1407, the individuals were formed into a corporate * 
body, and eight adminiſtrators, or directors, were appointed to regu- 
late its concerns. The creditors themſelves choſe theſe; who were 
not only declared independant of the government; but, poſſeſſed a 
power of determining finally all matters relative to their conſtituents. 
The Doge and the Supreme Council of State, when they entered on 
the adminiſtration, took an oath, never to interfere with, or to violate 
the privileges of the Bank . It became neceſſary in 1444, to add 
eight new directors, who conſtituted a ſeparate. and diſtinct board 
from thoſe-originally appointed ; and a council was afterwards added, 
- compoſed of one hundred proprietors, veſted with unlimited powers 
Ihe fluctuations in the value of the ſtock, appear to have been very FluQuations 
conſiderable; and to have always borne an exact proportion to the of the back 
proſperity, or misfortunes of the Commonwealth. In the firſt years 
after the inſtitution of the Bank, the troubles, which were excited by 
the Guelf and Ghibelline factions, greatly reduced its value: but, on 
the election of a Doge, acceptable to both parties, in 1415, and the 
reſtoration of a temporary calm, the ſtock, or ſhares, roſe forty-four 
per cent. Previous to the capture of Conſtantinople by Mahomet 
the Second, the Republic reſigned to the Bank the iſland of Corſica, as 
a ſecurity for their property ; and when, in the year 145 3, that con- 
queror made himſelf maſter of Pera, the ſhock, given to their com- 
merce and credit, was ſo great, as to induce them to make over to the 
body of creditors, the mas of Caffa, and every other colony or poſſeſ- 
ſion in the Black Sea. The calamities, foreign and domeſtic, were 
ſuch at this period, that the ſhares fell ſixty-ſeven per cent. before the 
year 1464”. But, when Francis Sforza, duke of Milan, became ſo- 


55 polietta Hiſt, Gener. liv. ix  *9 Mod. Univ, Hiſt. p. 439. Hiſt. de 
7 Hiſt. de 1 vol. ii. p. . Genes, vol. ii. p. 12, 13, 
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vereign of Genoa, the wiſdom and vigour of his government ſoon 


El no MPN revived its credit. Such was the confidence, excited by theſe quali- 


1574 


Joviolability 
of the Bank. 


Political 
power, en- 
joyed and 
exerciſed by 
the Bank. 


ties, that the Bank of St. George voluntarily reſigned to him, in 
1465, the ſovereignty of Corſica: he, notwithſtanding, declined its 
acceptance, and immediately reſtored it to that body 

Under his ſon, Galeazzo, Caffa was loſt, the Genoeſe commerce 
fuffered ſevere depredations, and the State was again rent by civil 


war and commotion : but, in 1488, Louis Sforza having made himſelf 


maſter of the Republic, credit revived under his adminiſtration, and 
the ſhares in the Bank roſe proportionally in value. It is matter of 
equal admiration and attention, that, daring all the revolutions, con- 


ſpiracies, and political convulſions, with which Genoa was affected, 


no prince ever attempted to violate the privileges enjoyed by the 
Bank, or to invade the public credit, infeparably connected with 
that inſtitution. In 1508, when Leuis the Twelfth, king of France, 
entered Genoa as a conqueror, canſed the records and archives of the 
Commonwealth to be burnt, and conſtructed a citadel at the expence 
of the vanquiſhed citizens; he cauſed a ſolemn declaration to be re- 


giſtered, importing, that the ſociety of St. George ſhould remain in 


the poſſeſſion of all its antient rights and prerogatives. To this in- 
violability, was owing its permanent credit, which, pups” continu- 
ally ſhaken, as conſtantly revived *. 

After the middle of the fifteenth century, ſome of 85 mod eden. 
tial and important functions of the ſovereign power, were devolved 
on, and executed by the Bank; nor is it eaſy, in many caſes, to diſ- 


criminate its acts and 8 from thoſe of the State itſelf. In 


1484, that ſociety received the city of Sarzana in depoſit, and imme- 
diately ſent a garriſon thither **. When Corſica revolted, in 1497, 


they diſpatched forces to reduce the iſland to ſubjection, and named 


siv. Hil, vol. xxviii. p. 447. 33 Hiſt. de Genes, vol. ii. p. 88, 89. 


the general, to whom the expedition was entruſted“. At the peace 


V Hiſt, de Genes, vol. ti. p. 36. 33 Hiſt. de Genes, vol. ii. p- 10g, 110. 
* Hiſt. de Genes, vol. ii. p. 38. Mod. Mod. Univ. Hiſt. vol. xxviii, p. 445- 
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of Cateau, in 1559, Henry the Second, king of France, reſtored his C 1 F. 
Corſican conqueſts, not to the Republic, but to the ſociety of t.. 
George. In like manner, when the inſurrection began anew in 
that iſland, in 1563, the ſame company proſecured the war to its 5 
concluſion; and the oath of ſubmiſſion, taken by the rebel chiefs, 
when they laid down their. arms, and returned to their allegiance in 
1568, was tendered by, and received in the name of the Bank 
It continued long afterwards in the enjoyment and We of all 
theſe powers. 

To encreaſe the ſingularity of the inſtitution, ! its adminiſtration was Permanency 
as permanent and unchangeable, as that of the Republic was agi- niftration — — 2 
tated, mutable, and fluctuating. No alterations ever took place in its 
mode of regulation and government. Two ſovereign and indepen- 
dant powers were ſeen, within the walls of the ſame city, without 
their producing any ſort of diſcord, or ock. It has, however, 
been matter of enquiry and diſcuſſion, whether, notwithſtanding the 
advantages which Genoa derived from fo vaſt a ſource of 'public 
credit, the eſtabliſhment did not accelerite the decline of the State. 
This queſtion is one, which, depending upon principles of finance, it Confidera- 
is difficult to reſolve ; but, the facility which the Bank lent to many — 
operations of commerce, and the ſecurity which it held out to thoſe 
who had veſted in it their property, unqueſtionably tended to give a 
confideration to the Republic, after the loſs of her colonies, and di- 
minution of her trade. The preſent digreſſion will not, perhaps, 
appear long or unintereſting, when it is conſidered that almoſt all 
the nations of Europe have fince imitated the model, exhibited to 
them by the Genoeſe ; and that the grandeur of thoſe ſtates is in- 
ſeparably connected with the maintenance of an artificial en went 
and of the faith, pledged to the public creditors. | 


Hit. de Genes, vol. ii. p. 210, 211, 3 Folietta, Hiſt, Gen, liv, ix. Ann. 1407. 
37 1bid, vol. ii. P · 214, and P · 248. * 
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een of the Family of F. act in: Parms ne Placentia. 

{1 K 203. 10 

A, Genoa, Ferrara may be ene he m_ 3 
among the minor ſtates of Italy, at che period which we 
are reviewing. It then comprehended under one head, the dependant 
duchies of Modena and Reggio; but, Ferrara was a papal fief, held of 
the holy ſee; and the two latter were Imperial fiefs, which che en 
peror, Frederic the Third, raiſed, to the rank of duchies, in 1452 
Paul the Second, who occupied the chair of St. Peter, i in 1471, con- 
ferred the ſame title upon Ferrara. During the fierce and obſtinate 


wars, which took place i in the beginning of the ſixteenth century, be- 


tween France and Spain, relative to the poſſeſſion of Milan, the dukes 
of Ferrara were neceſſarily involved, and compelled to take a decided 
part. Alfonſo the Firſt, who ſucceeded to the government at that period, 
was a prince of valour and capacity; and in the courſe of a reign of 
conſiderable duration, he evinced, under many reverſes, an invincible 
conſtancy. His inveterate enemies, the popes, were conſtantly atten- 
tive, to find a favourable occaſion of re-uniting Ferrara to the patri- 
mony of the church; and in the proſecution of the aon they 
ſpared neither violence, perfidy, nor excommunications . Francis 
the Firſt, king of France, whoſe anxiety to retain, or recover the Mi- 
laneſe, rendered him ſenſible to every circumſtance by which it might 


Art de Verif. vol. iti. p. 6B. * Idem, ibid. 3 Ibid. p. 698, 699. 
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be facilitated, endeavoured to attach to his intereſts, by ſtrong ties, O A. 
the dukes of Ferrara. He, therefore, conferred on Hercules, ſon to wap 
Alfonſo, the princeſs Rente, daughter of Louis the Twelfth, his own 1,21. 
predeceſſor, in marriage. That prince, after his acceſſion, evinced cd. 
his unſhaken adherence to the French crown and nation, throughout 1535—1558. 
his whole life, and was regarded as their chief ſupport and ally beyond 

the Alps. It would be difficult to adduce a ſtronger proof of his de- 

votion, than his acceding to the league, formed by Henry the Second, 

and the Caraffas, for the conqueſt of Naples. The entreaties of 

Henry, and the menaces of Paul the Fourth, induced him, reluc- 

tantly, to embark in ſo unjuſt, ill-concerted, and unfortunate an en- 

terprize. Philip the Second, granted him, nevertheleſs, honorable 
conditions of peace, by the mediation of Coſmo, grand duke of Tuſ- 

cany * He was ſucceeded by his fon, Alfonſo the Second; whoſe 1559—1574- 
near affinity with the kings of France, and the employments, or 

honours, which they conferred on him, retained him in the ſame: 

political connections. He occupied the ducal throne, in 1574. 

The united territories of Ferrara, Modena, and Reggio, formed a 1574 
conſiderable tract of Lombardy, extending from the ſhore of the 5 — pptnn 
Adriatic, and the mouths of the river Po, to the frontiers of Tuſ- 
cany, and the Republic of Lucca. The revenues were ample; and Forces. 
rendered more ſo, by the ſalt works of Comacchio, which ſupplied 
many parts of Italy with that important article. On ſeveral occa- 
kons, the dukes of Ferrara brought into the field, numerous bodies 
of troops; and their ſituation, between hoſtile and contending, 
powers, involved them in continual war during the courſe of the ſix- 
tcenth century. The court of Ferrara was one of the moſt poliſhed. Arte. 
and magnificent of Italy, under the princes of the houſe of 
Eſte; and they were peculiarly diſtinguiſhed' for their love of letters, 
and protection of genius. Borzo d' Eſte, before the year 1470, eſta- 


< Galluzzi, vol. i ii. p. 315325. L'Art de Verif: vol. iii, p. 699. 700 
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C 3 15 P. bliſhed in his capital the art of printing, by inviting and retaining in 
1 his ſervice, Andreas Gallus, who exerciſed that profeſſion *. Arioſto, 
Alioſſo. Whoſe © Orlando Furioſo may rank among the fineſt productions 
of poetic genius, reſided and died at Ferrara, under the reign of 
Alfonſo the Firſt, by whom, and his brother, the cardinal Hyp- 
polito, he was beloved and cheriſhed. He was employed in various 
negotiations, and made by the duke, governor of Graffignana. Not 
content with the care of his fortune, Alfonſo gave him the moſt 
flattering teſtimonies of admiration for his talents. Such was the 
enthuſiaſm which they excited, that the comedies of Arioſto were 
performed on a ſplendid theatre, conſtructed for the purpoſe, in the 
hall of the ducal palace at Ferrara, and the reſpective parts were 
filled by perſons of the higheſt quality. Rente of France, wife to 
Hercules the Second, was the protectreſs of merit and learning. 
She poſſeſſed an elevated mind, cultivated by all the knowledge of 
the age in which ſhe lived; and her liberality of diſpoſition attracted 
to the court of her huſband, ſtrangers of eminence, from all parts 
of Italy. The ſame taſte for ſcience, equal munificence, and en- 
dowments of every kind, characteriſed her ſon, Alfonſo the Second, 
Tao. who, in 1565, invited to his court, the celebrated Torquato Taſſo. 
That poet enjoyed for many years the diſtinguiſhed favour and 
regard of the duke, and of his brother, Louis, cardinal of Eſté; 
though reaſons, not clearly aſcertained by hiſtorians, induced Al- 
fonſo afterwards to confine, and even to treat him with rigour *. 
Beauty of the The city of Ferrara, under the reign of Alfonſo, was inferior in 
— 35 beauty and elegance, only to the great capitals of Italy, and was 
adorned with ſtately edifices, ſtatues, and fountains. Sculpture and 
painting, protected by the duke, embelliſhed his palaces, which af- 
forded an afylum to the moſt eminent artiſts. The country was po- 
pulous, induſtrious, and flouriſhing. But, all theſe advantages teaſed 
I Art de Verif. vol. ii. p. 698. . 7 L'Artde Verif. vol. iii. p. 699, 700. 
e Biograph. Diction. vol, i. p. 306, 307. Biograph. Diction. Article Taſſo, vol. xii. 
| with 
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with his life, before the cloſe of the ſixteenth century, when Ferrara: C HA P. 


was ſeized on hy the popes, and was ſunk in the eccleſiaſtical ſtate. 
| 1574+ 


EG NF 


THE houſe of Gonzaga reigned at Mantua in the ſixteenth century, 1590==1574- 
and had been in poſſeſſion of that country, ſince the year 1328. Sigiſ- Aland 
mond, emperor of Germany, conferred on them the title of marquis, in 
1433; and Charles the Fifth, in 1530, raiſed them to the ducal dig- 
nity *. The Mantuan was far inferior in extent to the dominions 
of Ferrara; and its ſovereigns were not aſhamed to accept the com- 
mand of the papal or Venetian armies. Louis the Third, who flou- 
riſhed towards the middle of the fifteenth century, derived a conſi- 
derable part of his revenues, from the ſale of his troops to the Italian | 
powers, his neighbours", Yet, Mantua, in 1574, was a ſuperb Magnificence 
capital, containing near fifty thouſand inhabitants, and adorned with ite pitab 
monaſteries and religious edifices, of ſingular beauty, The palace 
of its dukes is deſcribed, as containing five hundred apartments, in 
which luxury and magnificence had exhauſted their efforts. None 
of the capitals beyond the Alps could boaſt of ſimilar edifices, at 
that period. The Thuilleries at Paris, and the Eſcurial, near Madrid, Fine Arts. 
were not yet finiſhed ; and the arts of painting, ſculpture, and archi- 
tecture were only to be found in Italy, at their ſummit of perfection. 

The dukes of Mantua, like thoſe of Ferrara, protected letters. Bal- 
thazar Caſtiglione, a man of the fineſt genius whom Italy has pro- Cattgtions. 
duced, flouriſhed in the beginning of the ſixteenth century, and was | 
employed by Frederic the Second, duke of Mantua, in the moſt diffi- 
cult affairs. We may judge of the enthuſiaſtic veneration, in which 
Virgil was held, by the conſtruction of a palace, called“ Virgiliana, 


"mY LArt de Verif, vol. gi. Pp. 664, and p. 665, and p. 668. Ibid. p. 666, 
„ Mod. Univ. Hiſt. vol. xxxvii. p. 463, 464. Etat de Mantoue, p. 273, 274. 
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in order to commemorate the ſpot, which is ſuppoſed to have given 


Third occupied the ducal dignity, in 1574 The marquiſate of 
Montferrat, now a part of the dominions of Savoy, was then ſubject 
to the dukes of Mantua, and gave them no inconſiderable influence 


in Lombardy, at a period when that country was almoſt perpetually 
the ſcene of hoſtilities *?. 


PARMA and PLACENTIA. 


THz two duchies of Parma and Placentia, after having under- 


gone many revolutions, were conquered by Leo the Tenth, from 


Francis the Firſt, king of France, and incorporated into the patri- 


Elevation of 


the family of 


mony of the church. The ambition of one of his ſucceſſors in the 


Farneſe tothe Papal ſee, Paul the Third, diſmembered them again, and conferred 


duchy, 
1545+ 


1547+ 


1548. 


them on his ſon, Peter Louis Farneſe. That prince, who is juſtly 
ſaid to have had all the vices of Cæſar Borgia, without poſſeſſing his 
talents, abandoned. himſelf, in his new ſovereignty, to every exceſs 
of unbridled licentiouſneſs, and to all the crimes which rapacity, ſup- 
ported by power, could perpetrate. His reign was ſhort, and it was 
terminated by a conſpiracy, which his enormities had occaſioned. 
Several noblemen, ſecretly ſupported by Ferdinand Gonzaga, go- 
vernor of the Milaneſe, aſſaſſinated him in his own palace at Pla- 
centia ; and every indignity, which an enraged populace could in- 
flict, was exerciſed on his dead body.. The Imperial troops im- 
mediately took poſſeſſion of the city and citadel of Placentia, in the 
name of Charles the Fifth; who refuſed to releaſe them to Octavio, 


ſon of the late duke, though that young prince had married his na- 


tural daughter, Margaret, widow of Alexander of Medecis. Paul the 
Third, at the ſame time, deprived him of Parma, which he re- united 
22 Mod. Univ. Hiſt. vol. xxxvii. p. 464. Etat de Mantoue, p. 276. 5 


#3 L Art de Verif. vol. iii. p. 640. % Onuphr. Panvin. p. 48. 
» Galluzzi, vol, i. p. 164, 165. Etat de Parme. p. 391—398. | 
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PARMA' AND PLACENTIA. 
to the eccleſiaſtical dominioas ; but, at his death, ſoon afterwards, 
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Julius the Third, his ſueceſſor, reſtored the place and its territory to 


Octavio. By the aſſiſtance of Henry the Second, king of France, 
whoſe protection he ſought and obtained, Parma was preſerved from 
the fate of Placentia; but, Octavio, ſenſible that he could neither 
maintain himſelf in the former, nor regain the latter city, without 
the friendſhip of the houſe of Auſtria, threw himſelf on the gene- 
roſity of Philip the Second, who, by the abdication of his father, 
was lately become maſter of Placentia, That monarch, who loved 
and eſteemed the ducheſs of Parma, his ſiſter, ſo far granted Oc- 
tavio's requeſt, as to reinſtate him in the city ; but, he withheld the 
citadel, and garriſoned it with Spaniſh troops, which he even com- 
pelled the duke to maintain“. Such was the ſituation of theſe 
duchies in 1574. They were totally dependant on Spain; and 
Alexander, prince of Parma, ſo renowned in hiſtory for his military 
capacity and virtues, was educated under the eye of Philip, with his 
own ſon, Don Carlos. He had been ſent to the court of Madrid, as 
a pledge and a hoſtage for his father. Octavio's fidelity; and the 
important ſervices which he rendered to the Spaniſh crown, ulti- 
mately procured his complete emancipation, and that of his poſterity, 
from the ignominious ſervitude in which they were _ by the 
troops of Philip the Second“. 

Of Milan, which, ſince the extinction of the family of Sforza, in 
1536, had become a province of the Spaniſh monarchy, it is un- 


1549==1574- 
Wars, and 
revolutions, 


State of Par- 
ma in 1574. 


Milan: + 


neceſſary to ſay any thing, as its hiſtory is loſt in that of Spain. The 


Milaneſe was adminiſtered by governors, ſent from Madrid. Sicily and 
Sardinia were in the ſame ſituation, during the ſixteenth century, Still 
leſs can it be of importance to enumerate, or to enter into any detail, 
upon the minor principalities and republics of Italy. They neither 
influenced the fate of Europe, nor merit hiſtorical attention. 


„LA de Verif. vol. iii p. 657, 658. - *7 Leti, Hiſt. de Phil. n. n il, p. 267. 
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CHAP. On a review of the ſituation of this beautiful country in 1574, we 
8 ſhall perceive that the predominant power was that of Spain; which, 
General pic- by the abſolute poſſeſſion of Naples, Sicily, Sardinia, the Mlian- 
ture of Italy. eſe, and the Tuſcan garriſons, added to its aſcendancy in Genoa 
and Parma, reduced the remainder of Italy, to a ſpecies of ſervitude, 
We ſhall obſerve, that Venice and the papal ſee were on the decline ; 
that Savoy and Tuſcany, well adminiſtered, retained their independ- 
ance in a certain degree, though they looked to Philip the Second, as 
their ally and protector againſt France; and that the other ſtates. 


were of no conſideration in the great ſcale of European politics, 
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Review of the Swiſs hiſtory, from the æra of their revolt, under Albert 
the Firſt. —Ineffetual efforts of the Auſtrian princes to ſubject Swit- 
zerland.—Defeat of Charles the Bold, duke of Burgundy.—Parti- 
cipation of the Sitzer in the wars of France and Italy. —Battle of 
Marignan.—Stipendiary treaties with the crown of France. State 
of the Helvetic confederacy, in 1 574-—ntroduttion of letters.—Sim- 
plicity of manners. Tolerance. Police. Manners.— Military force, 
frill, and diſcipline.Meapons, offenſive, and defenſive. 


* * XII. 
ance of the thirteen cantons, is one of the moſt memorable and 


important leſſons, ever given by mankind to tyrants. The freedom, 1b 

l rigin of the 
enjoyed during ſeveral centuries by the Helvetic confederacy, and Solf Repub- 
which renders that body ſo reſpectable, originated among the pooreſt 
inhabitants of the deſolate tracts of the Alps, in the midſt of ſnows 
and precipices. That the Italian cities, rich, flouriſhing, and com- 
mercial, ſhould either purchaſe an exemption from. the indefinite 
ſupremacy of the German emperors, or ſhould expel their own da- 
meſtic oppreſſors, excites little ſurprize. But, the peaſants of Uri, Revoltos the 
Schwitz, and Underwald, deſtitute of allies, and incapable from gat N | 
their poverty, of buying protection, oppoſed and vanquiſhed their the Firk. 
ſovereigns, although ſupported by numerous forces, and frequently 
armed with the terrors of the Imperial power. The emperor, Al- 
bert the Firſt, ſon to Rodolphus of Hapſbourg, who founded the great- | 
neſs. of the houſe of Auſtria ; a prince of a cruel, rapacious, and un- 

juſt: 


* HE hiſtory of that revolution which produced the independ- CHAP: 


lic.. 
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juſt diſpoſition, by his repeated and wanton acts of violence, alie- 


U nated the affections of a people, ſlow to reſent ; and who, in defi- 


I 300. 


ance of inſults and injuries, long abſtained from any attempts at re- 


ſiſtance. Even though we ſhould ſuppoſe, with ſome modern hiſto- 


1307. 


Aſſaſſination 
of Albert. 


rians, that the infancy of the Swiſs liberty, has, like that of Greece, 
been disfigured, or embelliſhed, by a mixture of fable; yet proofs 
innumerable, and inconteſtible, will ſtill remain, of the inſolent abuſe 
of authority, in the Auſtrian governors. Towards the cloſe of the 
thirteenth century, theſe outrages became ſo inſuppartable, as to 
excite univerſal indignation ; and after patiently enduring, or hum- 
bly remonſtrating for ſeveral years; the inhabitants of three moun- 
tainous cantons, Uri, Schwitz, and Underwald, took up arms. 
Their enterpriſe, was crowned with complete ſucceſs. The Auſ- 
trians were every where expelled; and the emperor Albert, who, 
incenſed at their revolt, prepared to inflict on them an exemplary 
puniſhment, having been aſſaſſinated in the following year, by his 
own nephew, at the paſſage of the river Ruſs, not far from Zurich, the 
inſurgents derived from this event, a ſhort and-precarious reſpite '. 
Leopold, duke of Auftria, who ſucceeded to his father's claims, pre- 
pared to aſſert them, at the head of a great military force; and reject- 
ing the entreaties of the three cantons, who offered to refer the diſpute 
to arbitration, he determined to reduce them to implicit obedience. 
In this deſperate condition, thirteen hundred men, to which num- 


ber their united ſtrength amounted, having aſſembled, embraced the 


generous reſolution of periſhing, or ſecuring their freedom. It is a 
fact, tranſmitted to us by hiſtory, and too memorable to be paſſed 
over in filence, that this little troop refuſed to admit into their 
body, about fifty exiles of the canton of Schwitz ; Who having fled 
to the moſt inacceſſible faſtneſſes, implored permiſſion of their coun- 


trymen, to be allowed to die in defence of their common liberty. 


» Simler. Hiſt, de Ia Repub. des Suiſſes, a Paris, en 1578, p. 8—41, Abrege de VHiſt. de 
Suiſſe, par Plantin, a Geneve, * p. 133136. 
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Nor ought it to be omitted, that theſe exiles, thus denied the ho- © = P. 
nourable privilege of mixing with their virtuous fellow- citizens, andi 
driven out by them, were yet incapable of betraying the cauſe of 37 
freedom. They even contributed, in an eminent degree, to the vic- pale of 
tory, obtained at Morgarten, by ſeizing on an eminence, overhang- Morgarten. 
ing the valley through which the Auſtrians paſſed ;. from whence 

they rolled down ſtones, threw the army into confuſion, and facili- 

tated the defeat that followed. Leopold himſelf fled: above fif= 131f. 
teen hundred cavalry, beſides a greater number of foot, periſhed in | 
the action; and the three cantons, who had hitherto only aſſociated 

together for the term of ten years, immediately changed their tem- 

porary league, into a perpetual alliance. Supported by their cou- 

rage, and deſtitute of every external aid, they continued to oppoſe 

an invincible barrier to the numerous attempts of the houſe of 
Auftria ; and their infant confederacy was ſoon afterwards ſtrength- 1332. 
ened and augmented by the acceſſion of Lucern. 

To this city, after an interval of near twenty years, ſucceeded Union of the 
Zurich, one of the moſt opulent and commercial places in Swit- — 228 
zerland. Zug, and Glaris, conquered by their joint forces, were 
next received into the union; which was rendered more formid- 
able from the junction of Bern. Theſe eight, diſtinguiſned by 
the title of © the antient Cantons, remained during near a 
hundred and twenty-five years, before they admitted any new 
aſſociates; and in that period of time, they ſuſtained and re- | 
pelled the rudeſt aſſaults. Every weapon, which reſentment Eforts of the 


and diſappointed ambition could arm againſt them, was uſed —_— 


by the deſcendants of Albert and Leopold. It will not be re- — * 25 
garded as among the leaſt injurious, that they were repeatedly 35% 
excommunicated by popes, and biſhops of Conſtance, the allies 
of their enemies. To weak, and ſuperſtitious minds, in a dark 

* Simler, p. 47—51, and p. 53==57- Plantin, p. 139==144- 


2 Simler. p. 61=158, paſſim. Plantin. p. 161—167. 4 
an 
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and bigotted age, ſuch anathemas were matter of pious terror and 


— conſternation, in an extreme degree. The cantons addreſſed the 


1350. 


Excommuni- 
cations, 


Conſpiracies. 
1351-1385. 


1336, 
Battle of 
Sempach. 


1388. 


Truce. 


moſt urgent ſupplications to the emperor Louis the Fifth, beſeeching 
his interpoſition with the fovereign pontiffs, to obtain their releaſe 
from a, ſtate of reprobation. Nor can their anxiety appear either 
ridiculous or extraordinary, when we reflect, that, during its con- 
tinuance, all the ceremonies and exerciſes of religion were com- 
pletely ſuſpended. The prieſts, and monaſtic orders quitted the city, 
and territory, on which the papal interdict fell, as if driven from 
thence, by a peſtilential malady; and they even refuſed to adminiſter 
to the dying, any of the ſacraments of the Romiſh church. We can 
ſcarcely believe, that Zurich remained near eighteen years, in this 
deſerted ſtate, from 1332, to 1350; and that, of all the regular, or 
ſecular clergy, only the Cordeliers, of the order of * Francis, con- 
tinued to reſide in the city *, 6 
Conſpiracies, and even attempts to compel ſubmiſſion, by pro- 
hibiting the ſupplies of proviſions, of which their ſterile and con- 
tracted territory rendered them in perpetual want, having proved in- 
effectual; Leopold the Second, duke of Auſtria, uninſtructed by t che 
fate of his anceſtors, renewed his attack upon the cantons. At the 
memorable action of Sempach, he periſhed, together with more than 
ſix hundred gentlemen, and almoſt half his army, conſiſting of four 
thouſand men. The victory was obtained with the loſs of ſcarcely 
more than two hundred. The battle of Naefels, in the canton of 
Glaris, fought two years afterwards, is leſs celebrated; though the 
diſparity of forces was far greater, and the event equally glorious to the 


- Swiſs *, Such repeated proofs of intrepidity and conſtancy, at length 


ſecured their repoſe. A truce of fifty. years was made between them 


and the Auſtrian princes, who did not venture to repeat their attacks 


before the fifteenth century. During that interval, the cantons, far 


4 Simler. p. 84, 85, | 
5 Jbid. p. 135, 136. L Art de Verif. vol. ui. p. 391. Plantin. p. , 176181, 
. + Simler, p. 137, 138. Plantin. p. 182—184. 
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from relaxing in vigilance, were attentive to carry their tnilitary dif- © Ws P. 
cipline to the higheſt point of excellence; and they ſucceeded in tige 

1383. 
endeavour, beyond any European nation of the age. 

Louis the Eleventh, before his acceſſion to the throne of France, 1444. 
when commanding the troops of Charles the Seventh, his father, — ws 
received the moſt inconteſtible proof of their hardy virtue and con- 
tempt of death. A detachment of only ſixteen hundred Switzers, 
marched to meet, and engage his army near Baſil, which was thirty - 
thouſand ſtrong. They periſhed in the attempt, which partook of 
temerity; but, they left five times their number of the enemy's 
troops, on the field of battle. Penetrated with equal reſpe& and ad- 
miration for ſuch a people, Louis not only deſiſted from the further 
proſecution of hoſtilities, and led back his forces; but, he deter- 
mined to conciliate their affeQion, as one of the beſt ſupports of his 
own power. Twelve Switzers are ſaid to have ſurvived the ſlaughter 
of their fellow-ſoldiers before Baſil; and theſe were noted with in- 
fatny, by their countrymen. In the peruſal of their early hiſtory, We Heroiſm of 
are perpetually reminded of the Spartans ; and we trace the fame ißt 
heroic ſacrifice of their lives for the ſafety of their country, which has 
immortalized Leonidas, and his three hundred followers '. 

The reputation and renown, acquired by ſo many acts of proweſs, 1474—1476. 
were ſtill heightened, during the war, which Charles the Bold, laſt 1 
duke of Burgundy, impruderitly undertook againſt the allied cantons. Bld. 
They deprecated his reſentment, and endeavoured, by expoſtulation, 
as well as entreaty, to induce him to defiſt from his unjuſt enterprize. 

But, that prince, intoxicated with the idea of his own greatneſs, per- 
ſifted, even after his firſt defeat, at Granſon. A ſecond, and more ſignal 
victory, gained by the Swiſs, at Morat, near Bern, in which, it is 
afferted, that near eighteen thouſand Burgundians'periſhed, broke the » 
power of their invader, and prepared the final ruin of his houſe, which 

7 Simler. p. 140, 141. L'Art de Verif. vol. iii. p. 594, $95 Plantin. p. 203—208, 

Hondorf. Theatrum Hiſtoria, p. 433 · PN 
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CHAP. ſhortly followed. The bones of the ſlaughtered ſoldiers, collected 

nete together, and preſerved by the conquerors, long preſented the moſt 
eloquent leſſon to unjuſt ambition, and the rage of conqueſt *. 

A Some diſſenſions, which aroſe among the Cantons, at this period, 

ſenſions. relative to the diſtribution. of the ſpoil, taken. from Charles the Bold, 

had nearly proved fatal to their union, and involved them in a civil 

war; but, by the intervention of a patriot hermit, named Nicholas 

d' Underwald, who quitted. his retreat, in order to appeaſe the diſputes 

of his countrymen, they were amicably terminated. Friburg and - 

Soleure, two cities, which had long been partially united. by treaty with 

ſome of the members of the Helvetic confederacy, were incorporated 

into the general league, which encreaſed to ten the number of Cantons?. 


' © 1482—1498. Powerful as.they were now become, and juſtly dreaded. by every ſur- 


War renewed ounding power, yet, the houſe of Auſtria, unwilling to relinquiſh 
N their antient claims of ſupremacy, did not totally deſiſt from endea- 
vours to ſubject Switzerland, before the concluſion of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. The emperor, Frederic the Third, heir to the poſſeſſions and 
pretenſions of his anceſtors, during a long reign. of. more than fifty 
years, never loſt ſight of the object. Unable, from his poverty and 
weakneſs, to attack them in-perſon, his intrigues had produced, or fa- 
mented the invaſions, undertaken by France and Burgundy. Maxi- 
1499, Milian the Firſt, his ſon, commenced that, denominated the Swabian. 
war, which only confirmed the independence, that it was intended to 
ſubvert. He was repeatedly defeated, and compelled formally to 

renounce his title to the territories, conquered from his family“. 


1500. This unſucceſsful. attempt of Maximilian, may be eſteemed the laſt 


— ug effort to ſhake the liberties of the Switzers; who, after near two cen- 


| pendiaries. turies of ayowed, or concealed hoſtility, on the part of their antient 
maſters, remained in the undiſturbed. enj joyment of their well· earned 


I. Art de Verif. vol. f. p. 523: Simler. p. 143147. Plantin: p. 224228. Me- 
moires de Comines, liv. vii. | 

9 Simler. p. 149, 150, and p. 163-170. Plantin. p. 254 

»* Annales de I Empire, par Voltaire, p. 373+ Simler. p. 172174. Plantin. p. 268——274. 
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freedom. We are, from this period, to view them in another, and, in O BAS 
ſome reſpects, a leſs pleaſing point of view; as ſtipendiaries, entering 
into the ſervice of foreign princes or powers, and occaſionally ſuſ- OE: 
taining, or attacking the French, the Papal, and the Venetian intereſts. 

Even the Auſtrian princes, and Maximilian himſelf, ſo lately their 

enemy, availed himſelf of their aſſiſtance. The ſame intrepidity and 'The Helvetic 
martial ſpirit accompanied them beyond the Alps, which they had — 
diſplayed in the defence of their own invaded rights ; and ſo high 

was the eſteem, entertained for their valour and diſcipline, at the be- 

ginning of the ſixteenth century, that every ſovereign was anxious to 

ſecure their friendſhip. Baſil, and Schaffhouſen, which were admit- 

ted ſoon afterwards into the union; and Appenzel, which obtained 1501. 
the ſame privilege twelve years later, completed the number of thir- 
teen Cantons; beyond which the confederacy has never extended 
The Griſons, who inhabited the Rhætian Alps, and whoſe character 
for patriotiſm had been eſtabliſhed by the ſame ſevere trials, to which 
the Switzers were ſubjected, connected themſelves likewiſe with the 
Helvetic body, in 1498, by the cloſeſt ties of alliance ; though they 
ſtill continued to remain a diſtinct political ſtate, and were never 
entirely incorporated into the Swiſs Republic. 

Previous to this zra, and almoſt immediately after the cloſe of the 
Burgundian war, in 1479, and the following year, the Switzers were 
already active in the concerns of France and Italy. Louis the Eleventh, Treates ve. 
who, by artfully inflaming the quarrel between the Cantons and Charles **n 7 —_ 
the Bold, had rendered them ſubſervient to his vindictive policy, ons. 
omitted no means to attach them cloſely to his intereſts. He found 
that money was one of the moſt effectual. Repeated treaties, in which 
reciprocal immunities and exemptions were ſtipulated, but which were 
cemented by gold, connected the two countries. The Cantons, in 
1480, ſent him a military aid; and, under his ſon, Charles the 
Eighth, their ſoldiers fought, as auxiliaries, in the battle of St. Aubin, 


1513. 


1 Simler. p. 177—188, and p. 195—199. Plantin. p. 278, and p. 294. 
32 Ibid. p. 218—224. L'Art de Verif. vol. iii. p. 590, 597. Plantin. p. 267, 268. 
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which determined the fate of Bretagne; as well as in that of For- 


= noua, in the year 1495, which ſecured the ſafe retreat of Charles 


from Italy, after his Neapolitan expedition. The ſurvivors of the 
latter of thoſe enterprizes, on their return home, firſt introduced: 
among their countrymen, the fatal diſtemper, ſaid to have been 


brought by Columbus from the New World, and which they con- 


tracted during their ſtay at Naples 

One of the moſt diſgraceful circumſtances in the annals of Swit- 
zevlund, is the ſurrender of Louis Sforza, duke of Milan, That unfor-- 
tunate prince, beſieged in the eity of Novarra, by the forces of France, 
and repoſing on the valour and adherence of five thouſand Switzers, 
experienced a treatment unworthy their national character. He was: 
not only abandoned, but betrayed. Having, in order to effect his: 
eſcape, aſſumed a military diſguiſe, and mixed in the ranks of his 


auxiliary friends, a private ſoldier diſcovered, and delivered him up 
to Louis the Twelfth. A captivity, which only terminated-with his life, 


was the conſequence: but an indelible ſtain attached to the act; and 
ſo ſenſible were the Cantons to the infamy incurred by it, that they: 
endeavoured to expiate the guilt, by inflicting on the individual who: 
had diſhonoured them, a public and ignominious death. They 
gloriouſly repaired their crime, ſome years afterwards, on the ſame: 
ſpot ; as if determined to efface its remembrance, by rendering to 
Maximilian, ſon and ſucceſſor of Louis Sforza, the moſt important. 
ſervices. It is rarely, that in the hiſtory of nations, we find the 
fault and the atonement ſo cloſely united. == ng 

Louis the Twelfth, during the courſe of his reign; had derived 
from the Switzers, the fame aſſiſtance, as his predeceſſors; but an in- 
judicious parſimony, joined to ſome mortifying infalts, on the part of 
the king of France, converted their attachment into an inveterate en- 
mity. Determined on revenge, they flocked to their ſtandards with 
ſuch eagerneſs, that they ſolely demanded, without receiving any pay, 


"3 Simler. p. 147, 148, and p. 170, 171,and p. 188, 189. Hottinger. p. 416. Plantin. p. 265. 
14 Simler. p. 174, 175. 
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to be led againſt the French, who were occupied in the lege of No- CHAP. 
varra. Maximilian Sforza, with four thouſand Switzers, had retreated 1 
to that city, and could not long maintain himſelf againſt the aſſailants. 3 314 
Only eight thouſand men, deſtitute of cavalry, magazines, or artillery, 
and unſupported by any aid, except their own enthuſiaſm, having: 
formed a junction with their countrymen, ventured to attack the ma- 
reſchal Trivulſio in an entrenched camp, fortified with twenty-two 
pieces of cannon. Their battalions, though repeatedly ſwept away 
by the diſcharge of the French artillery, advanced in order, leapt the 
trenches, and fell upon the enemy with an impetuoſity, that rendered 
all reſiſtanee ineffectual. The victory was complete; and was fol- Vittry of 
lowed by che reſtitution of the Milaneſe to Maximilian, of Whick . 
their defection had deprived his father. Even the Italian writers of the 
fixteenth century, though little difpoſed to magnify, or exaggerate the 
Swiſs exploits, have ventured to compare the battle of Novarra, with 
the moſt ſublime actions of antiquity.” Not content with having in- 
flicted on Louis the Twelfth this exemplary chaſtiſement, they entered 
the province of Burgundy, laid ſiege to Dijon, the capital, and could 
ſearcely be induced, by the promiſe of an ample indemnification, to 
withdraw from before the eity, and to evacuate the kingdom. 

At the acceſſion of Francis the Firſt, to the crown of France, that 
prinee exerted everx endeavour to mollify their reſentment; and to 
obtain, if not their aſſiſtance, at leaſt, their neutrality, during his inva- 
ſion of the Milaneſe. But, the Cantons, irritated at the infraction of. 5 
the articles, which had been agreed on with his predeceſſor, and 
ſimulated by the ſuggeſtions of the celebrated Sehiener, biſhop of 
Sion, in the Valais, rejected the offers of the king, at the moment when 
the conditions were on the point of adjuſtment. The memorable: Battle of la- 
battle of Marignano enſued. After near two days of obſtinate con- * 
flict, the Switzers, rather worſted than vanquiſhed, ſullenly and ſlowly | 
retreated. But, their retreat bore no reſemblance to flight: they 


1 515. 


* Simler, p. 191193. L'Art de Verif. vol. iü. p. 595+ Machiavel. liv. ii. chap. xvii. 
Guicciardini, liv. xi. Plantin. p. 290=293, 
placed 
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placed their wounded in the center of the army, marched in com- 


hlete order, back to Milan; and even, in this ſituation, impreſſed with 


1515. 


1521. 


Treaty with 
the French 
crown. 


Pavileges, 
accorded to 
Francis the 
Furſt. 


1549. 
New treaties 
with the 


ſo much reſpect, the French forces, though victorious, that not the 
ſlighteſt attempt was made to impede or purſue them“. Francis, 
charmed with their valour, and penetrated with a ſenſe of their poli- 
tical importance, judged it expedient to ſecure their future friendſhip, 
at almoſt any price. He ſucceeded in his object, and concluded with 
the Republic two ſucceſſive treaties, by which he rendered their troops 
ſubſervient to all his projects of ambition. It ought not, however, to 
be omitted, that only twelve of the thirteen Cantons could ever be in- 
duced to ſign a compact of ſo binding a nature; and which, in ſome 
meaſure, compelled them to enter into every war, however unjuſt, in 
which the French monarchy might be eventually involved. Zurich, 
alienated by the inflammatory harangues of the cardinal biſhop of 
Sion; and ſtill more ſenſible to the exhortations of the famous Zu- 
inglius, who introduced the reformation into his native country, and 
who forcibly depictured the immorality of adopting all the political 
reſentments of a foreign.power ; pertinaciouſly refuſed to be included 
in the alliance, or to partake of the French largeſſes. Great, and 
deciſive privileges were accorded to Francis, by the ſecond treaty. 
He was authorized, at his pleaſure, to levy in Switzerland, from ſix 
thouſand, to ſixteen thouſand men, and to name all the ſuperior offi- 
cers. This body of troops was to be entirely at his devotion, and to 
act againſt any ſtate or power, indifferently. In return for ſuch con- 
ceſſions, which ſecured him a military force ever ready to march, he 
manifeſted his liberality to the Helvetic union ; and beſides the imme- 
diate payment of a large ſum, to the league collectively, he ſtipulated 


an annual donation in future to each ſeparate Canton 


On the deceaſe of Francis the Firſt, his ſon Henry the Second 
renewed, and even more cloſely cemented the alliance; but Bern, 


Frenchkings. as well as Zurich, declined to be comprehended ; eſteeming the 


16 Simler. p. 20-206. Guicciardini, liv. xii, Paul Jovius, liv, xv. Plantin. p. 295—300- 
* Simler. p. z06—212. Plantin. p. 302, * Simler. p. 275283. Plantin. p. 303. 
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principle upon which it was founded, contrary to the immutable © f. F. 
rules of morality and juſtice. The eleven remaining Cantons did not Lwo— 
the leſs ratify the compact, which became permanent and hereditary *?. — 
Charles the Ninth confirmed his father's engagements; and that 
prince, during the civil wars againſt his proteſtant ſubjects, repeat- 
edly derived, from the fidelity and valour of their troops, the moſt 
important ſervices. In the battle of Dreux, they extorted involuntary 
applauſes from their enemies. At the memorable retreat of Meaux, 1567. 
Fifer, with ſix thouſand Switzers, received the young king, his mo- 
ther, Catherine of Medecis, and the whole royal family, into the 
center of their battalions; and oppoſing their pikes to the attack of 
the Hugonot cavalry, conducted Charles in ſafety to Paris. 

After this ſhort review of the outlines of the hiſtory of Switzer= 1574. 
land, it is requiſite to ſurvey their ſituation in 1574; and it may not — 
be unpleaſing to compare it with the earlier periods of their political * 
exiſtence. They were, in many reſpects, eſſentially altered from the 
rude and uncultivated people, whom the Auſtrian oppreſſion drove to 
reſiſtance, and who were unacquainted with every ſcience, except that 
of war. In the courſe of near three centuries, a degree of refine- x otters. 
ment had gradually been introduced among the more opulent Can- 
tons, and had ſoftened the manners of their inhabitants. As early as 
the year 1459, Pius the Second, who, previous to his elevation to the 
Papacy, had been ſecretary to the general council, conyoked at Baſil ; 
founded in that city, a univerſity.”. Seminaries for the inſtruction $eminaries of 
of youth, were ſucceſſively eſtabliſhed at Bern, Zurich, and Lauſanne. an 
The introduction and ſtudy of letters were facilitated, by the printing 
houſes, opened in the two former of thoſe places, and at Geneva; which 
laſt city, from its vicinity, and cloſe alliance with the Cantons, might 
be regarded as almoſt an integral part of the Helvetic confederacy ©. 

A very conſiderable, and lucrative commerce was carried on, in the 
article of books, with which Switzerland furniſhed France and Italy“. 


10 plantin. p. 335+ Simler. p. 283285. 20 Plantin. p. 346. 
2: Plantin. p. 216. Simler. p. 33. Ibid. P. 302. 2 Galluzzi, vol. iii. p.356. 
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8 Pe P. Their cloſe connexions with the French crown introduced a Ul 
— Hoh of money; and the troops, conſtantly retained in its ſervice, at 
"57+ their return home, with the vices, 1 the e of a 
more poliſhed nation. 


r Theſe remarks were, however, principally apphesbie to the Cantons 
tainous Can- ere on the Rhine, or the lake of Geneva. Among the moun- 
Os tainous ones, the primitive fimplicity of earlier times, ſtill ſubſifted, 
and civilization had faintly penetrated. - Their ceremonies, laws, and 
uſages, had ſuffered little alteration. The catholic religion, which 
had been expelled from Bern, Zurich, and ſeveral others of the 
more fertile Cantons, maintained itſelf among the higheſt Alpe, 
in all its purity and bigotry. The doctrines of Luther, Zuing- 
lius, and Calvin, which had fpread over fo large a portion of 
Europe, were eagerly imbibed by the Switzers. But, the ſame 
religious difference of opinion, which had rudely ' agitated the 
- German empire, and ſubverted France; cauſed little efferveſcence, 
and no animoſity, among a people, whoſe organs and paſſions 
Moderation were leſs delicate and fuſceptible. They retained the ſame mu- 
— tual affection for their common country, and the ſame ardor to 
unite for its defence. In the two Cantons of Glaris and Appenzel, 
there was not any predominant religion; and in the firſt of thoſe, on 
the anniverſary of the victory of Naefels, which was gained over the 
Auſtrians, in 1387, when three hundred and eighty Switzers defeated 
nine thouſand of their enemies; the ſermon, preached to the 
people, was delivered — by che catholic prieſt, and the Eab 

viniſt miniſter **, 
ane As their tenets of faith were different, 8 "$a 
ment, vernment. The three earlieſt Cantons, Uri, Schwitz, and Under- 
wald, ſmall, and deſtitute of cities, were pure democracies; and 
they were imitated in this mode of conſtitution, by Zug, Glaris, and 
Appenzell. But, the larger and more wealthy members of the 
union, embraced an ariſtocratic government; or, at leaſt one, in 


4. Simler. p. _ es Ibid. p. 287, 288, 5 
10 | ; which 
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part of Switzerland, the laws were implicitly obeyed, and rigidly en- 
forced. Property was more ſecure than in any European ſtate; and Secusty. 


while Italy, through all its various ſovereignties, was infeſted with 
robbers, who rendered the public roads unſafe ; the meaneſt and 
moſt unprotected individual travelled through the Cantons, without 
alarm or moleſtation 7, This ſuperiority was one of the moſt enviable 
circumſtances, attached to their freedom ; and reſulted, in a great de- 


urity, 


gree, from the extermination of the numerous feudal tyrants, who 


had long committed depredations on the inferior orders of the people, 
with impunity. ' Their hoſpitality was a characteriſtic virtue; but, 
intoxication. too frequently accompanied and diſgraced their public 


feſtivals. Songs, commemorative of the victories, obtained by the 


firſt Switzers, over their oppreſſors, uſually exhilarated theſe banquets, 
and kept alive the ſpirit, which had given birth to the Republic. 


The juriſprudence was, like every other inſtitution, ſimple and con- lab 


ciſe, If the interference of friends was ineffectual to produce a recon- © 
ciliation between the parties in litigation, the council, which was 
uſually afſembled at Baden, proceeded to try and determine the 
cauſe, not by the principles or ordinances of the Roman, or civil law; 
but, by the dictates of equity, and the uſages, immemorially received 
among the people. The neceſſary conſequence of ſo ſuccin& a form 
of trial, was to extinguiſh, in a great meaſure, the delays and chicane, 
that too frequently accompany and diſgrace the diſtribution of juſ- 
tice, in countries which boaſt of higher civilization. 

But, the political feature, which diſtinguiſhed the Switzers, from 
every other European nation, and which gave. them a manifeſt ſu- 
periority over all, was their military {kill and diſcipline. Unlike to 
the inhabitants of France, or Germany, where the profeſſion of arms 
was confined to a few, whoſe choice and genius determined them to 

26 Simler. p. 288. | | * Jhid, p. 3ol, and p. 307—311- 
* Ibid. p. 306, 307. 29 Ibid. p. 302—304s and p. 327——329- 
vol. I. Ts: embrace 
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3 born a ſoldier. He was, from his cradle, accuſtomed to the uſe of 


1574+ 


Infantry. 
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thoſe weapons, uſed in war; and inured to the viciſſitudes of cold, 
hunger, and fatigue. Nature, independant of practice, had pecu- 
liarly qualified them for the field, by the characteriſtic virtues of pa- 
tience, ſubmiſſion, and the endurance of hardſhips without murmur, 
or revolt. Their affection towards each other, which was almoſt 


fraternal, and their diſpoſition to extend mutual kindneſs, diſcrimi- 


nated them, in an eminent manner, from the German mercenaries 
of that age, denominated Landſquenets, who ſerved in the armies of 
France and Spain. The Switzers were rarely engaged in private 
quarrels, and were expreſsly enjoined by the magiſtrates, to forget 
every perſonal injury, and to diſmiſs all reſentment, while acting 
together in the camp, againſt an enemy. The Roman diſcipline 
was not more ſevere: they were forbidden, under pain of death, to 
quit their ranks, or to plunder, before the victory was completely 


gained; and the moſt ſacred regard to every edifice, appropriated to 


religious eee te zue , Ras ers 


| culcated and enforced *. 


The Swiſs infantry of that century, was regarded as the moſt i in- 
vincible in Europe, and able to ſtand the ſhock of cavalry, without 
breaking, or diſordering their ranks, At the battle of Dreux, in 
1562, between the Hugonots, and the forces of Charles the Ninth, 
the French and German horſe, in the ſervice of the Prince of Conds, 


' repeatedly charged the Swiſs battalions : almoſt all the officers were 
put to the ſword ; but, the troops rallied three times, preſerved their 


8 order, and repulſed the aſſailants. In 1574, their offenſive weapons 


weapons. 


conſiſted of the harquebuſs, halberd, and two-edged ſword : but, their 
principal and diſtinguiſhing ftrength lay in their pikes, which were 


_ eighteen feet in length, and being croſſed, preſented, like the Pha- 


30 Simler. 5. 291, 292, | 33 Ibid. P · 299, 300. 
8 Ibid. p. 296—3298. : | 3 . 
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lanx of the Macedonians, an impenetrable foreſt of ſpears **. The de- C H 1 P. 
fenſive armour, worn by the private ſoldiers, varied according to 3 
their ability and choice. Some were covered with a ſhirt of mail, a 
corſlet, or a cuiraſs ; but, the meaner ſort contented themſelves with 

a helmet ; and ſubſtituted the hides of oxen or bears, in the place of 

iron armour, Every Switzer wore on his head, a plume, partly 

white, and partly of the colour of the enſign of his peculiar Canton ; 

beſides which, they had on their breaſts, a white croſs. It is not un- 
deſerving of remark, that the military muſic, then in uſe, was pre- 

ciſely the ſame which is ſtill common in armies ; namely, the drum, 

fife, and trumpet *®. When their fidelity, intrepidity, and ſkill, are - 
conſidered, it cannot be matter of ſurprize, that every prince was de- 

ſirous to ſecure their friendſhip ; and that they frequently, during the 
ſixteenth century, compelled MT to incline towards that ſide, 

whoſe intereſts they eſpouſed. 


u gimler. p. 300, and p, 894 % Ibid. p. 295» 296. 
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Riſe, and elevation of the houſe of Hapſburg.—Eleftion of Frederic the 


Third, to the Imperial dignity. — Character, and reign of Maximilian 
the Firft.—Review of the great features of the adminiſtration and 
policy of Charles the Fifth. —His abdication. — Acceſſion of Ferdinand 
"the Firfl. —Condition of Hungary and Bohemia, at abat Periad.— 
Reign of Ferdinand. Character of that monarch, and of Maximi- 
lian the Second, his ſucceſſor. —Toleration of Maximilian.—State and 
limits of the Imperial power, in 1574.-—Want of revenues, or ſup- 
Plies. —Prerogatives exerciſed by the emperors, —Ceremonial,—Condi- © 
tion of Hungary.—Contrafted authority of Maximilian in Auſtria. 
— Revenues.—State of the clergy, General Reflexions. 


, Trim power of the houſe of Auſtria, which, from the time of 

Charles the Fifth, to the treaty of Weſtphalia, impreſſed Europe 
with ſo much apprehenſion, was due to the vigour and ability of 
Rodolph of Hapſburg. That prince was -unanimouſly choſen to 
fill the Imperial throne, after the long ftate of interregnum and 
anarchy, which followed the death of the emperor Frederic the 
Second, in the thirteenth century. Having vanquiſhed Ottocar, 
king of Bohemia, and diſmembered from his dominions, the exten- 


Rodolph the ſive duchies of Auſtria, Styria, Carinthia, and Carniola ; Rodolph, 


Firſt. 


with the conſent of the diet, aſſembled at Augſburg, conferred thoſe 
1 on his eldeſt ſon, Albert | | 


a 8 p · 248. 1 vol. ii, P+ 31. 
Notwith- 
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Notwithſtanding the facility, with which the emperor procured ſo CHAP. | 
important an inveſtiture, he was unable to, ſecure to Albert the ſuc- Ln 
ceſſion to the Imperial crown; which the latter did not obtain till xi, is ſucces 
after the battle of Gelheim, when he dethroned Adolphus of Naſſau. * | 
On the death of Albert, ten years afterwards, his ſon Frederic, who + 1298, 
aſpired to the ſame dignity, was taken priſoner by his competitor, : 
Louis of Bavaria; and the houſe of Auſtria, for more than a cen- 
tury, ſunk into its original obſcurity, while the family of Luxem- 
bourg roſe. By the marriage of Albert, duke of Auſtria, with the 
daughter of Sigiſmund, laſt emperor of the dynaſty af Luxembourg, 
he inherited, on that monarch's deceaſe, the kingdoms of Hungary 1437. 
and Bohemia; to which was added in the following year, the Impe- 
rial dignity. But, Albert, who might have founded a powerful race 
of princes, and who poſſeſſed talents, civil and military, was carried 
off by a premature end. The electors, aſſembled to ſupply his . 1439. 
choſe Frederic, duke of Styria, his couſin *. 

It was not poſlible to have made a ſelection, leſs e to = 14391493. 
port the majeſty, annexed to the title of chief of the empire. Fre- F we ers 
deric the third poſſeſſed neither the perſonal qualities, nor the reve- — — ry 
nues and territories, indiſpenſable to inſpire reſpec, and. enforce throne. 
obedience. In an age, when the only honorable profeſſion was that 
of arms, and when chivalry diffuſed univerſally a martial ſpirit 
through all the higher orders of ſociety, Frederic betrayed no apti- | 
tude: for war. Slow, irreſolute, and deſtitute of talents for conceiv- ws 6 * 
ing, or executing enterprizes of difficulty; he remained, during the 
courſe. of his long reign, a quiet, and almoſt an indifferent ſpectator 
of the diſſenſions which aroſe in the empire, or exerted himſelf 
ineffectually for their ſuppreſſion. Far from being maſter even of 
Auſtria, and its dependancies, he was involved in conteſts with the 


other princes of his family, for Styria, and Carinthia. The Imperi:] — of | 


: crown was only a ſplendid title, ſtripped of the revenue, by which 


* Annales de I'Empire. p. 3H4=347- L. Art de Verif, vol. ü. p. 37. 
13 5 alone 
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CHAP. alone its poſſeſſor could dictate to the great vaſſals, with whom he 
L=—— was ſurrounded. The nobility of his hereditary dominions refuſed 
143593 to aid him in that quality, or to accompany him in any expeditions, 
foreign to the intereſts of their own duchy. From all the provinces 
of his patrimonial inheritance, he only drew the annual ſum of four- 
teen thouſand marks of ſilver; and the nominal ſucceſſor of the Cæſars, 
was inferior in pecuniary reſources, to the meaneſt prince of Italy“. 
Theſe internal defects were aggravated by external attacks and mis- 
fortunes. His brother, Albert, beſieged him in Vienna; and a more 
powerful enemy, the celebrated Matthias Corvinus, king of Hungary, 
after ravaging Auſtria, ultimately effected its conqueſt ; and eſta- 
bliſhed himſelf in the capital, of which he maintained poſſeſſion till 
his death. Frederic, during ſeveral years, expelled from his native 
dominions, led a wandering and ignominious life ; transferring his 
reſidence to various cities of the German empire, and retaining little 
more than the external inſignia of the Imperial rank. Yet, in this 
| ſtate of humiliation and depreflion, the future greatneſs of his houſe 
Commence- was ſilently preparing to unfold itſelf, and to aſtoniſh Europe. By 
Auſtran the death of his brother, Albert, and the reſignation of Sigiſmund, 
his couſin, count of Tyrol, the patrimony of the Auſtrian family 
became again united under one head. Matthias Corvinus having left 
no legitimate deſcendants, Vienna, and the province of Auſtria, re- 
turned to Frederic ; and he eventually ſecured the rich ſucceſſion of 
the Burgundian princes, by the marriage of his only ſon, Maximilian, 
with Mary, daughter and heireſs of Charles the Bold. He even pro- 
cured the election of Maximilian, as king of the Romans, and de- 


volved on him che Imperial crown, ſome years nn at his 
own deceaſe*. 


1499—1519. Of a character widely different "ak that of his fakes, the new 
= — emperor diſplayed talents and qualities, which might have capaci- 


Schmidt. Hiſtoire des Allemans. vol. v. p. 229—232, and p. 358. L' Art de Verif. 
vol. ii. p. 37» 38. 


| * Schmidt. vol. v. p. 2g6—301, and p. 33336. L. Art de Verif, vol. ü. p. 38, and 
vol. iii. P · 576, $77» 
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tated him for atchieving the moſt difficult enterpriſes, if he had been C 1 F. 
properly ſupported. Active, and ardent to ſignalize himſelf, he poſ = 
ſeſſed equally the valour and conduct, requiſite to command armies, fits chere. 
Generous even to profuſion, he partook, in no degree, of the parſi- 
mony, with which Frederic was, perhaps unjuſtly, reproached. Afﬀable 
in his manners, beneficent in his diſpoſition, and born with an eleva- 
tion of mind, which never forſook him under the ſevereſt reverſes of 
fortune; Maximilian was confeſſedly, one of the moſt amiable and 
- accompliſhed princes of the age. But, the ſame defect of revenues, 
which had rendered his predeceſſor weak and contemptible, operated 
to retard, or diſconcert every project, by which he hoped to aug- 
ment the Imperial power, or to enlarge his territories '*, The early 
and premature death of Mary of Burgundy, his wife, had deprived 
him of any participation in the government of the Low Countries; 
which, during the minority of Philip, his ſon, was conducted by a 
council of ſtate, from which Maximilian was wholly excluded. The ' 
princes of the empire, inſtead of contributing to his aggrandizement, 81 
viewed his efforts with indifference, or watched them with jealous princes. 
apprehenſion ; and his own dominions were unequal to ſupporting 
foreign wars, or facilitating his views of ambition. 3255 

To this irremediable deficiency, may be traced, and juſtly attri- 
buted, all the failures and diſappointments. of his reign. Repulſed 
by the Venetians in his attempt to force a paſſage through their ter- 
ritories, on his way to receive the Imperial crown from the hands of 
the pope, he ſaw his perſon and dignity alike expoſed to contempt. 
He had been equally unfortunate, at an earlier period of his reign, 
in the wars which he ſucceſſively undertook againſt France and Swit- 
zerland. The league of Cambray, when the moſt powerful ſove- e 
reigns of Europe, formed a combination to humble the Republic of 
Venice, and in which the emperor occupied a diſtinguiſhed place; 
appeared to offer him a favourable occaſion for recovering his ho- 


Schmidt. vol. v. p. 363-365, and p. 389. Pfeffel. Abrege Chronal. * 
vol. ii. p. 60. 
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nour, while he augmented his poſſeMMions, at the expence of that 


= Commonwealth. Maximilian over-ran, without reſiſtance, the un- 


14931519. 


Rapid pro- 

greſſion of 

the houſe of 
Auſtria. 


protected provinces of Venice; captured Verona, Vicenza, and 
Padua; and already flattered himſelf with reviving the Imperial name 
and functions, which had been ſo long forgotten in Italy. But, the 
gradual dereliction of his allies, his own want of pecuniary refources, 
and the deſperate efforts of the Venetians, ſoon undeceived him; 

and ultimately compelled him to accept an equivalent in money for 


Verona, the only conqueſt that he had retained. Theſe repeated 


mortifications and diſgraces, which accompanied him to the termi- 


nation of his life, were, however, amply compenſated by the riſing 


greatneſs of his houſe. The arch-duke Philip, his ſon, had, in right 
of his marriage with Joanna, daughter of Ferdinand and Iſabella, 


Prepared for Charles, his heir, the ſucceſſion to Spain, Naples, the 
Netherlands, and the new world beyond the Atlantic, recently diſco- 


vered by Columbus. If, to ſo many kingdoms and provinces of 


Europe and America, could be joined the Imperial crown, a more 


powerful monarch muſt ariſe, than had been ſeen ſince Charlemagne. 


The laſt years of Maximilian were gratified by t this exhilerating pro- 
ſpect, though its entire accompliſhment did not take place till after his 


15191 30. | 


Reign o 
Charles the 
\ Fifth; 


deceaſe ; but, his negotiations in the Electoral College greatly facili- 
tated the elevation of his grandſon, Charles, to the dignity of chief 


of the empire. That event forms an important æra in the hiſtory 


of modern Europe“. 
Charles the Fifth had ſcarcely attained his TORY year, when he 
was called to the Imperial throne; and the choice of a prince, already 


maſter of ſuch extenſive dominions, appeared, on a firſt view, to 


menace the extinction of the Germanic ſyſtem and liberties, in caſe 
the new ſovereign ſhould be poſſeſſed of ability, and not deficient in 
ambition. The princes, and cities of the empire, who had ſucceſs- 


pPfeffel. Abregẽ Chronol. d' Allemagne, vol. ii. p. 75—111 $2" >5Y Annales de Em- 
pire. p. 369—393- L' Art de Verif. vol. ii. p. 39, 40. Schmidt. vol. v. p. * 
paſſim. | 
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fully reſiſted every effort of Frederic and Maximilian, whoſe ſcanty © SES 
. reſources incapacitated them to undertake any enterprize of duration — 
or magnitude; might find their united ſtrength unequal to contend-- 839 
ing with an emperor, ſuſtained by the troops of Spain, Italy, and the 
Low Countries, in addition to thoſe, furniſhed by the patrimony of 
his Auſtrian dominions. But, on a cloſer examination, the circum- Obſtacles to 
ſtances which had ſeemed to facilitate, did, in fact, augment the diffi. e af z 
culty of the attempt. Poſſeſſions ſo vaſt, and ſo disjointed, were not nt . 
only ſubject to invaſion; but, could ſcarcely be united in any great 
operation of offenſive war; and it was natural to conclude, chat, 
whatever anxiety the king of Spain had evinced to attain to the firſt 
dignity of the chriſtian world, he could not dedicate a large n 
of his time or attention to the affairs of the empire. 

The whole reign of Charles affords proofs of the juſtice and 
ſolidity of this reaſoning. During the courſe of more than twenty 
years, from his election to the year 1540, he only made three 
ſhort viſits to Germany; and was continually occupied in the 
other kingdoms fabje& to his government, or in the expeditions 
which he undertook againft Francis the Firſt, Solyman the Second, 
and Barbaroffa. His impatience to take poſſeſſion of the Imperial 
crown, after his election, had, it is true, induced him, at a mo- 
ment when Spain was menaced with a dangerous rebellion, to 
| embark from that country, for Flanders. At the riſk of loſing his 
hereditary dominions, he proceeded to Aix la Chapelle; n 
whence he continued his progreſs to Worms, and entered on the func- pe 
tions of his office in the Diet, convoked for the purpoſe of extin- „ 
guiſhing the troubles, excited by the Reformation. But, Charles Pons « 
gave an inconteſtible proof, that ambition was not fo predominant a . 
feature of his character, as to exclude the emotions of affection, and Ferdinand. 
the dictates of generoſity; by ceding, at this early period of his life; 
to his brother, Ferdinand, all the inheritance, devolved to him from 
Maximilian, their grandfather. The donation included the arche 
vol. I. 8 522 e n dichy 
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Cc x4 A f. duchy of Auſtria, with the dependant provinces of Styria, Carinthia, 
L—— Carniola, and the Tyrol. Hiſtory preſents few examples of ſimilar libe- : 
. ity; and the emperor, by thus dividing the poſſeſſions of his houſe, 

diminiſhed his own power, and that of his immediate poſterity *. 
In the interval, which elapſed between the firſt and ſecond viſit of . 
Charles the Fifth to the empire, the moſt brilliant ſucceſs Had attended 
his arms. Francis the Firſt had become his priſoner, at Pavia; and 
at the termination of the war, he had dictated the terms of pacifica- 
tion. His character, which had not unfolded itſelf in 1521, when 
he quitted Germany, was fully known; and the aſſemblage of great 
Retum of qualities which he poſſeſſed, was univerſally admitted. When, in 

Charles into . 
| Germany, 15 30, after an abſence of nine years, he re-appeared at Augſburg, 
his deportment and conduct excited general reſpect, and conciliated 
the affections of every order of men. But, the religious diſſenſions 
between the princes of the catholic and Lutheran faith, exceeded 
his ability to moderate, or extinguiſh ; and after fruitleſs exertions 
to reconcile them, he was compelled to adopt meaſures of delay, 
which only tended to produce greater eventual calamities. The cele- 
brated league of Smalcald, into which the proteſtant chiefs entered, 
for their mutual protection, laid the foundation of thoſe wars: by 
which the empire was convulſed; and compelled the adherents of the 
antient religion, ſome years afterwards, to form a ſimilar neſs at 
| Nuremberg, in Franconia *. 

2 1533. Theſe alarming indications of future misfortune did not [wine 
| Ferdinand, Charles from ſteadily purſuing his plan, for perpetuating the Imperial 
ling Eg" title in the houſe of Auſtria, by procuring the election of his bro- 
Romans, ther Ferdinand to the dignity of king of 'the Romans. In thus 
4 8 a preferring him to bis ſon Philip, prince of Spain, the emperor evi- 
dently ſacrificed the interefts of his own lineal deſcendants, to that of 


his family; and n limits to the ambition of the Spaniſh branch 


"7 Schmidt, vol. vi. p. 445, 446. Pfeffel, vol. ii. p. 716147. nnn pe- 
neut. Heiſs, Hiſt. && Empire, vol. i. p. 339351. 
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of Auſtria, which he afterwards vainly endeavoured to remove. The 


battle of Mohatz, gained by Solyman, the Turkiſh ſultan, over Louis rs 


the Second, king of Hungary and Bohemia, had already raiſed Fer- 


dinand to the throne of thoſe kingdoms. Louis himſelf periſhed in Hungary . 


the action, at twenty years of age; and leaving no iſſue, the arch- 
duke Ferdinand, by virtue of an antient compact between the two 
houſes, and in right of Anne, his wife, ſiſter to the young king, 
recently ſlain, laid claim to both the crowns. The Bohemians dele- 
gated to him the ſovereignty, although they, at the ſame time, de- 
clared it elective, and not hereditary : but, in Hungary, a faction 
proclaimed John Zapoli, prince of Tranſylvania ; who was, neverthe- 
leſs, compelled ſoon afterwards, by the ſuperior forces of his compe- 
titor, to fly into Poland. Having implored the aſſiſtance of Soly- 
man, that powerful prince, at the head of a vaſt army, marched to 
his relief; and not content with ſubjecting all Hungary, he even 
puſhed his conqueſts into the German empire, and laid ſiege to 
Vienna. Compelled by the generous defence which the garriſon 
made, to abandon his attempt, he conferred on Zapoli, the Hun- 
garian crown, at Buda; and retreated over the Danube, into his own 
dominions, loaded with ſpoil and captives. The terror of the Turkiſh 
arms, and the impatience of Charles to repel thoſe formidable in- 
vaders with the united forces of the empire, induced him to favour 
the proteſtant princes; who obtained, in the diet at Nuremberg, that 
ſuſpenſion of all judicial proceedings againſt them, known in hiſtory 
by the name of the © Peace of religion *.” 


The vaſt projects of the emperor; his two expeditions againſt I 32154 
Tunis and Algiers, the former of which was diſtinguiſhed by ſuch Charles the 
Fifth. 


brilliant ſucceſs, and the latter by equal misfortunes ; his perpetual 
avocations ; and above all, the wars in which, with only ſhort and 
precarious intervals, he was involved with Francis the Firſt; theſe 


9 Sacy, Hiſtoire d*Hongrie, vol. i. p. 255—257. Pfeffel, _— p. 148—150. — 
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united cauſes prevented him from giving any regular and ſyſtematical 


attention, during many years, to the political concerns of the em- 


153 15H. 


Moderation 
towards the 
proteſtants. 


1544—1550, 
War with the 
Smalcaldic 


league, 


pire. His meaſures were all calculated to procraſtinate and tempo- 
rize; notwithſtanding the encroachments perpetually made by the 
princes-of the reformed religion, which ſeemed to menace the Impe- 
rial power with extinction, and Germany with univerſal anarchy, 
Every conceſſion which could, without totally ſubverting the catholic 
faith and eſtabliſhments, conciliate that party, and even ſecure to 
them the undiſturbed enjoyment of the eccleſiaſtical property on 
which they had ſeized, was made by Charles and Ferdinand, in the 


diets of 1541, and 1544, convened at Ratiſbon, and at Spires. But, 


the effect of theſe yielding and moderate counſels was ineffectual to- 
wards producing any permanent union or reconciliation, between two 
parties, inflamed by theological animoſity. After the peace of Crepy, 
when a ceſſation of hoſtilities took place with France, it was evident 


that, unleſs the emperor choſe to ſubmit to the deſtruction of his ſu- 


premacy, and to the complete ſubverſion of all the inſtitutions of the 
Romiſh church in the empire, he muſt defend them by the ſword ©. 
It was not without the utmoſt reluctance, and after making every 
effort to retain the proteſtants in civil and religious obedience, that 
Charles had recourſe to this expedient. His augmenting bodily in- 
firmities; the exhauſted ſtate of his finances; his defire to reviſit 


Spain; his apprehenſion of the concealed oppoſition of Francis the 


Firſt ; and his dread of the open hoſtilities of-Solyman ; all theſe com- 
bined reaſons inchned him to peace. But, the contempt with which 


his entreaties and his commands were equally received, by John 


Frederic, elector of Saxony, and Philip, Landgrave of Heſſe, fur- 
mounted his-repugnance. The latter prince had peculiarly irritated 
and indifpoſed the emperor, by rejecting his perſonal ſolicitations to 


attend the diet, ſummoned to meet at Ratiſbon; and from the 


29 Heiſs, vol. i. p. 352378. Annales de I' Empire, P- 419==439- Schmidt, vol. vi. 
p- 98333 and vol. vii. p. 1— 170 r Pfeffel, vol. ii. p. 150— 165. 
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former, who was conſcientiouſly attached to the reformation, no 
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condeſcenſion could be expected, nor any ſubmiſſion to articles of. 


faith, impoſed by violence. At no period of his reign, did Charles 
evince greater magnanimity, capacity, and reſources, than during the 
war, carried on againſt the proteſtant league. Under numerous diſ- 
advantages, with inferior forces, and ſuſtained by the Imperial name, 
rather than by any eſſential ſupport from the German empire, he 


15441559. 


Battle of 
Muhlberg. 


humbled and ſubdued his opponents. The battle of Muhlberg, in 


which he obtained a deciſive victory, delivered up to him the elector 


of Saxony; and the Landgrave of Heſſe, truſting to ſome vague and 
indefinite aſſurances of perſonal freedom, ſurrendered himſelf volun- 
tarily, ſoon afterwards. With John Frederic, the emperor exerciſed 
extreme ſeverity; ſentenced him to loſe his dominions; conferred 
the electoral dignity on Maurice of Saxony, his relation, who, 
though a proteſtant, had adhered to the Imperial cauſe; and finally 
retained him in captivity. The, Landgrave, leſs rigorouſly puniſhed 
in his public capacity, was equally deprived of his liberty. The in- 
ferior princes and cities, terrified at theſe examples, ſubmitted ; and 
expiated, by pecuniary fines or contributions, their late reſiſtance. 


Charles, victorious. over the confederacy, opened with the ut- Diet of 
moſt ſolemnity, the diet of Augſburg, and cauſed to be publickly Avgiourg. 


adopted by the States, as a fundamental law, the famous declara- 
tion, known in hiſtory by the name of the © Interim; which re- 
gulated the eccleſiaſtical diſcipline and ceremonies, in all their eſſen- 
tial points, till the determination of a general council of the chriſtian 
church. If the aſperity and rancour of the religious parties in that 
age, could have allowed them to embrace healing and conciliatory 
meaſures ; the expedient, propoſed by the emperor, Was. calculated to 
reſtore concord, But, he ſoon experienced, that it is more eaſy to 
vanquiſh nations, than to controul the freedom of the human mind 
on ſubjects of faith; and notwithſtanding the ſilence and ſubmiſſion, 
with which the Interim“ was received, it was either eluded, or 

N indig- 
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indignantly rejected, by catholics and proteſtants. Yet, Charles long 
adhered to this favourite object, and exhauſted the remaining ſtrength 
of his mind and body, in endeavouring to procure its reception 
throughout the. empire. He was not leſs anxious to induce the 
members of the Germanic body to ſend delegates to the general 
council; which, after having been ſuſpended under the pontificate 
of Paul the Third, had been convoked anew at Trent, by Julius, his 
ſucceſſor ©: 

All theſe projects were inten abortive by unforeſeen WY 
ments. Maurice, on whom he had conferred the electorate of 
Saxony, and whom he had elevated, on the ruin of his relation, the 
unfortunate John Frederic, irritated at the emperor's detention of 
the Landgrave, and diſſatisfied with the regulations promulgated re- 
lative to matters of religion, took up arms againſt his benefactor, 


Availing himſelf of Charles's ſecurity and defenceleſs condition, 


Maurice attacked the city of Inſpruck, in which he had fixed his re- 
ſidence, and compelled him to fly with precipitation, over the Alps, 
into Carinthia. ' Terrified at the approach of ſo formidable an 
enemy, the prelates, aſſembled at Trent, inſtantly diſperſed ; after 
having diſſolved the council, which had been the object of the em- 


peror's anxious ſolicitude, and on whoſe deliberations he had repoſed, 


for the reſtoration of religious tranquillity throughout the empire. 


Concluſion of Yielding to the preſſure of neceſſity, and convinced of the impracti- 


1 5 


cability of his projects for eſtabliſhing unity of faith, he renounced 


all further interference, or exertions for that purpoſe; while his bro- 


ther, Ferdinand, king of the Romans, repairing to Paſſau, ſubmitted 
to the conditions of peace, which were dictated by the elector of 
Saxony, as head of the proteſtant confederacy. The uncontrouled 
freedom of opinion on matters of conſcience, and the maintenance 
of the Lutherans i in all their i immunities, civil and eccleſiaſtical, till 


Schmidt, vol. vii. p. 183—365 paſim, Heiſs, vol. i. p. 379—398. Annales de l' Em- 
Pire, P. 439 — 449+ 
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the future deciſion of a diet, formed the baſis of the accommodation, — = P. X 


to which Charles reluctantly acceded *,. — 
From this memorable period, we may . his reign, as chief of 553 187 

the empire, at an end, though he continued to retain the Imperial | 

title, and to exerciſe its nominal functions, for more than three 

years. Diſguſted with power, fruſtrated in his views, debilitated by 

diſeaſes, and incapable of renewing the conteſt, Charles haſtened to 

quit the ſcene of his late humiliation; after having inveſted Ferdi- 

nand with ample authority, to terminate definitively all diſputes with 

the proteſtants. Anxious to repel the invaſion, made by Henry Siege of 

the Second, king of France, and to recover the conqueſts which that 

prince had recently effected, he led his troops to the ſiege of Metz; 

and regardleſs of the advanced ſeaſon of the year, he perſiſted in his 

endeavours for its reduction. But, fortune, which had ſo eminently 

favoured him in the early part of his life, abandoned him at the 

cloſe; and the bravery of the garriſon, commanded by the celebrated 

Francis, duke of Guiſe, compelled him to relinquiſh his enterprize, 

and to conduct his ſhattered army into Flanders 

The ſhort remainder of his reign preſents the moſt eloquent and 1555» 1556. 

affecting diſplay of the vanity of human greatneſs, which is to be | 

found in hiſtory. Charles appeared no more in perſon, either among 

his German, or Spaniſh ſubjects, ſo long as he continued to retain the 

adminiſtration of affairs. Immured at Bruſſels, he devolved on his Abdication of = 

miniſters -/all public buſineſs, and began to diveſt himſelf of his power, We 

by reſigning to Philip, his ſon, the kingdom of Naples, and his poſ- 

ſeſſions in Lombardy. This partial renunciation involved him in the 

neceſſity of abdicating all his other dominions, or of coming to a rup- 

ture with his ſucceſſor; and he concluded his political career, by the 

reſignation of Spain, and his * in the New World, at a 


12 Pfeffel, vol. ii. p. . Schmidt, vol. vil. p. 373404. Heiß, vol. i. P. 398 
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time of life when the infirmities of age are uſually unknown, and 


ben the love of ambition is generally moſt predominant *. Pre- 


1555» 1556, 


Final termi- 
nation of the 
diſputes of 
religion. 


vious to ſo extraordinary an act, the king of the Romans, in virtue of 
the full powers .delegated to him by his brother, convoked a diet at 
Augſburg ; in which, after numerous and almoſt inſurmountable 
difficulties, a final termination was put to the diſputes between the 
two religions, which had ſo long deſolated the empire. The Lu- 
theran princes and ſtates were confirmed in the poſſeſſion of all the 
eccleſiaſtical lands or property, ſeized on ſince the introduction of the 


. reformation ; and every ſecurity for the enjoyment of their liberties, 
- ſtipulated at the treaty of Paſſau, was ſtrengthened and augmented. 


Ecclefiaftical 
reſervation. 


But, an inſuperable limit was, at the ſame time, oppoſed to their fur- 


ther encroachments on the lands or poſſeſſions of the catholic church, 
by the famous clauſe, known under the name of the: © Eccleſiaſtical 
Reſervation.” It enacted, that every perſon, of whatever quality, 
who might in future embrace the confeſſion of Augſburg ; if he had 
been previouſly poſſeſſed of any preferment in the Romiſh church, 


ſhould forfeit it by that act. The proteſtants, repeatedly, but vainly, 


1556. 
Character of 
Charles the 
Fifth, 


endeavoured, to remove a barrier, which precluded them from over- 


turning the hierarchy, and from gradually alienating, or ſeizing on 
all the great eſtabliſhments of the catholic faith and worſhip in the 
empire. Neither Ferdinand, nor any of his ſucceſſors, however in- 
clined to yield upon many other points, could ever be induced, or ter- 


rified into the ſlighteſt infraction of this fundamental declaration 


The reign, character, and abdication of Charles the Fifth, offer to 
the hiſtorian and the philoſopher a croud of reflexions, which the na- 
ture and limits of the preſent work do-not permit us to purfue. No 
prince of his age attracted fo much attention, from his endowments 
of mind, as well as from the extent of his dominions, - Even Francis 


Schmidt, vol. vii. p. 477—483- Pfeffel, vol. ii. p. 184, 185. | 
35 Heiſs, vol. i. p. 404 40% Annales = O_o p- 9 Schmidt, vol. vi. 
p. 437477. Pfeffel, vol. ii. p. 185, 186. 
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the Firſt, his rival, more amiable as a man, was far inferior in the C HA P. 
| Xl 
virtues of a ſovereign. During the greater portion of his life, he is —— 


to be regarded as king of Spain, rather than emperor of Germany; 
and in the former eapacity, he appears more elevated than in the 
latter. Againſt France, with the exception of his attack upon Pro- 
venee, in 1536, he was almoſt uniformly ſucceſsful and victorious. In 
the empire, he was over- reached by Maurice; driven from Inſpruck 
with eireumſtances of perſonal humiliation; and obliged to renounce 
his projects of every kind, which he had purſued with ſuch unwea- 
ried pertinacity. Even in the plenitude of. his power, after the victory 
of Muhlberg, he vainly attempted to procure the ſubſtitution of his ſon 
Philip, in the place of his brother, Ferdinand, as king of the Ro- 
mans; or to aſſociate him to that dignity. Before his abdication, his 
Imperial authority had already expired: Ferdinand occupied his 
place in the memorable diet of Augſburg in 1555, and was virtually 
regarded as head of the empire 


His ſituation differed, notwithſtanding, in many important parti- Situation of 


culars, from that of Charles the Fifth. Deſtitute of the vaſt re- 


ſources, poſſeſſed by ſo powerful a monarch ; unſupported by the bi- — 


forces and treaſures of Spain, Italy, and the Netherlands; preſſed 
on the eaſtern frontier by the Ottoman forces: Ferdinand ſcarcely 
occupied a higher place in the political ſcale of Germany, than 
his anceſtors, Frederic the Third, and Maximilian the Firſt, had 
done; while the difficulties with which he had to ſtruggle, were far 
greater and more numerous. It was, indeed, true, that, to the 
patrimonial inheritance of Auſtria, and the duchies dependant on it, 
he added the crowns- of Hungary and Bohemia, united in his own 
perſon. But, theſe dignities impoſed. ſevere obligations, and pro- 


duced a very inadequate compenſation. Bohemia was agitted and state of Bo- 
diſturbed by the followers of the celebrated John Huſs, and Jerome Wei. 


of Prague; who, above a century before the appearance of Lu- 


16 Schmidt, vol. vii. p. 365-373 and 8 Pfeffel. vol. ii. p. 187. Heiſs, 
vol. i. p. 408409. 
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0 — 7 P. ther, had promulgated doctrines, deemed ſo heretical by the council 
- of Conſtance, as only to be expiated by committing their authors to 
1556 tune flames. The people univerſally regarded the crown: as eleCtive, 
though Ferdinand had compelled them to declare it hereditary; 
and their allegiance was very problematical. During the war, car- 
ried on by Charles and Ferdinand, againſt the proteſtant league, the 
Bohemians had evinced the ſtrongeſt attachment to the cauſe of the 
reformed princes, and were not retained in obedience without great 
exertions. ene ö 0 
State of Hungary was in a far more unfortunate condition; and inſtead of 
8 augmenting the power of its nominal ſovereign, drained his ex- 
chequer in perpetual efforts to. recover it from the Turkiſh yoke. 
After the memorable battle of Mohatz, in 1526, no European coun- 
try, for above a hundred and fifty years, was ſo deſolated, and 
abandoned to every calamity. Solyman, the ſcourge of the houſe of 
Auſtria, under pretence of maintaining the ſon of John Zapoli, on 
the Hungarian throne, appeared again in perſon, at the head of a 
Condua of formidable army. The Auſtrian general was repulſed, with loſs 
— me and diſhonor, from before Buda, the capital; and the Turkiſh em- 
peror, no longer reſtrained by any regard to the laws of juſtice, or to 
the ſanctity of the truſt repoſed in him by the deceaſed king, who, 
when dying, had placed under Solyman's protection his infant ſuo- 
ceſſor; took poſſeſſion of the city, and baniſhed the queen dowager, 
together with her ſon, into Tranſylvania. Treating witli indignity 
the embaſſadors of Ferdinand, who demanded the inveſtiture of Hun- 
gary, he proceeded to complete the reduction of the kingdom; and 
notwithſtanding the united exertions of Charles the Fifth and his 
brother; the Ottoman troops continued to advance towards the fron- 
tiers of the German empire. 172715 
Biftory ef The troubles and anarchy which enſued; were favorable to the bold 
Maruguzzi. and aſpiring talents of Martinuzzi, biſhoꝑ of Waradin; who ga- 
127 Sacy, Hiſt. d' Hongrie, vol. i. p· 264—304. La Croiz, Hiſt. Ottomane, vol. i. p- 378 
380, and p. 386392, and p. 394396, and p. 414—416, and p. 424426. r 
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verned the principality of Tranſylvania, under the minority of the © = S P. 


young king, John Sigiſmund, and who had reduced the queen, his ee 


mother, to a ſtate of ſervitude. After having long ſuſtained himſelf 
by the authority of Solyman, Martinuzzi, diſguſted at the barbari- 
ties exerciſed by the Turks, or apprehenſive of the loſs of his own 
power, opened a negotiation with Ferdinand; ; and prevailed on the 
queen, in her ſon's name, formally to furrender the Hungarian 
crown, together with the inſignia of the royal dignity, and the pro- 
vince of Tranſylvania, to that prinee. Tw o inconſiderable duchies 
in Sileſia, which d a very inadequate compenſation for ſuch a 
ceſſion, were given him in exchange. Grateful for ſo diſtinguiſhed a 
ſervice, Ferdinand ſtrove to repay it, by heaping honors, eccleſiaſtical 
and civil, on Martinuzzi ; who was made a cardinal, and entruſted 
with the almoſt unlimited conduct of affairs, in the countries 
which he had thus ſubjected to the houſe of Auſtria, But, the tem- 
porary tranquillity, produced by this event, was followed by greater 
convulſions. Caſtaldo, who commanded the Spaniſh forces, ſent by 
Charles the Fifth to the aſſiſtance of the king of Hungary, accuſed 
the cardinal of a treaſonable correſpondence with the court of Con- 
ſtantinople ; and received directions to anticipate its effect, by cauſing 


him to be affaſſinated. The order was executed, almoſt in the pre- His affaſna-· 
tion. 


ſence of the Spaniſh commander, by five gentlemen, with circum- 
ſtances of the moſt revolting and perfidious barbarity. It is difficult 
to juſtify Ferdinand for ſuch an act, even if we admit, in its fulleſt 
extent, the truth of the accuſation brought againſt Martinuzzi ; and 
although we ſhould allow, that, under the circumſtances, it was dan- 
gerous or impracticable to bring ſo powerful and ambitious a ſubject, 
to a public trial. Solyman, irritated at the proceeding, and deter- 
mined on revenge, aſſerted anew the cauſe of the young king, John 
Sigiſmund; who was recalled by the Tranſylvanians, and conducted 


1550, 


by his mother, into that country, which became the theatre of hoſ- Troubles of 
Lilitics, He maintained himſelf againſt the Auſtrian generals, ſup- ** 


34A 2 ported 
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ported by the affection of the people; and the kingdom of Hungary 


Vas again deſolated by the misfortunes incident to a war, in which 


* 


1557—1 
Diſtruſt . 
the German 
princes. 


Inflexibility 
ef the papal 
ſee, 


the two parties equally trampled upon all the laws of humanity **, 
Under theſe circumſtances, Ferdinand. ſucceeded to the Imperiat 
throne. His ſituation demanded the utmoſt caution, and rendered it 
neceſſary to blend hirmneſs; with yielding and conciliatory meaſures. 
The wars, produced by religion, had left a diſtruſt the moſt fatal to 
general union, or harmony, among all the members of the Germanic 
fyſtem ; and it was difficult, if not impoſſible, to 'inguee them to con- 
tribute even to the expences, indiſpenſible for own preſervation 
as a political body. Ferdinand vainly called their attention to the 
alarming ſtate of Hungary, and the augmenting danger from the 
Turkiſh arms. Neither the catholic, nor proteſtant ſtates would liſten 
to his requiſitions ; and after fruitleſs attempts, in repeated diets, he 
was neceſſitated to defend his dominions, with the reſources ariſing 
from his hereditary poſſeſſions. All his efforts to effect a re- 
union of the two religions, by adopting thoſe rules of faith and diſ- 
cipline, in which the followers of both were agreed, proved no leſs 
ineffectual. The princes, who had embraced the Creed, known by 


the name of the Confeſſion of Augſburg, refuſed either to attend, 
or to concur in the deliberations of the council of Trent, which, at. 


the emperor's ſolicitation, Pius the Fourth had again convoked. The: 
papal ſee was equally deaf to his demand, for permitting the Auſtrian 


clergy to marry ; notwithſtanding the cogent and unanſwerable rea- 


ſons, alleged by Ferdinand and his miniſters, to juſtify the meaſure, 


on moral as well as political principles. It was not till after long ne- 


gotiatien, and many delays, that the court of Rome thought proper 
to relax on another article; that of allowing the laity to partake of 
the communion in both kinds: a conceſſion, indiſpenſible for retain- 


5 La Croix, vol. i. p. 438— 442, and p. 452460. daey, vol i i. p. 30344, and. 


vol. ii. p. 1—23. 


10 Schmidt, vol. viii. p. 49—63. Pfeſfel, vol. ii. p. 83 
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ing the ſubjeQs of Ferdinand i in their ſubjection to the catholic church c 15 * 

and worſhip © . : WS * 
Notwithſtanding theſe mortifying refuſals, or diſappointments, rela- —— 14 N 

tive to meaſures eſteemed by the emperor of the higheſt conſequence ofthe har 

to his own greatneſs, and the general happineſs of the empire ; his — Ferdi 

reign will ever be regarded as a period, marked by the moſt auſpicious 

circumſtances of tranquillity, and diſtinguiſhed by its wiſdom. The 

amiable character of Ferdinand, his moderation, his liberality of 

ſentiment on matters of conſcience, and his ardent, though uſeleſs 

zeal to extinguiſh religious animoſity among the German princes 

and ſtates: theſe virtues were univerſally felt and acknowledged · 

The momentary incurſions and depredations of Grumbach, a private 

gentleman, who aſſaſſinated the biſhop of Wurtzburg in Franconia, 

and committed various exceſſes in that city, were the only inter- ; 

ruptions of the profound peace which prevailed throughout the | 

circles of Germany. All the hereditary dominions of the houſe of 

Auftria participated in this repoſe, with the exception of Hungary, 

which continued, during many years, a prey to the calamities, inſe- 

parable from a conteſted ſucceflion, aggravated by the Turkiſh fero- 

city. Towards the conchuſion of his life, the emperor condeſcended for pur- 

of So- 

to purchaſe of Solyman a truce for eight years, at the annual price lyman. | 

of thirty thouſand ducats ; and John Sigifmund, his competitor, was 

included in the treaty. The vaſt inequality of revenues and forces, 

between the Turkiſh, and the German emperors ; the indifference 

expreſſed by the diets to the fate of Hungary; and the preca- 

rious, or inadequate contributions, granted to repel the Turks, who 

gained ground of the Imperial commanders : theſe circumſtances 

form an eloquent juſtification of Ferdinand's en in ſubmitting 

to terms of ſo humiliating a nature 


as Schmidt, — viii. p. 80—156. Pfeffel, vol. ii. p. 196—198. g go 
p- 462, 463. „ vol. 1. p. 411— 413. 
*4 Schmidt, "= vüi. p. 76—79, and p. 178, 179. Sacy, vol. ii. p. 29—34. 
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Cc mA P. The unanimity, with which the electors, of both religions, eccle- 
—— ſiaſtical and civil, concurred in electing his ſon, Maximilian, to the 
155 aa dignity of king of the Romans, was calculated to conſole the em- 
838 peror for his involuntary conceſſions to the Porte. The ceremony of 
— that prince's coronation was performed at Francfort, with the accuſ- 
tomed ſolemnities, and ſeemed to ſecure the Imperial title i in the fa- 
mily of Auſtria, His ſucceſs in ſo favourite a meaſure, induced Fer- 
dinand to renew his exertions for reſtoring unanimity on religious 
ſubjects, throughout the empire; and he redoubled his efforts in the 
council of Trent, to procure a relaxation of the points, which had 
hitherto impeded this ſalutary object. In order, by his perſonal 
weight and exhortations, to facilitate its completion, he removed his 
reſidence to Inſpruck; and, notwithſtanding his bodily infirmities, 
could not, without extreme reluctance, be induced to relinquiſh his 
Ineffectual patriotic endeavours. Convinced at length, that the council, far from 


endeavours of 


Ferdinand, to being animated with any deſire of conciliating the proteſtants, or of 
— 3 producing a reform in the Romiſh church and court, was only an 
proteſtants. engine, directed by the legates, ſubſervient to the papal intrigues or 
intereſts, and incapable of liſtening to any enlarged. principles of 
comprehenſive toleration, he deſiſted, and even conſented to the diſ- 
His death ſolution of ſo uſeleſs an aſſembly. His concern at the event, is ſup- 
poſed to have haſtened the attacks of the n which ſoon after- 

wards terminated his life, at ſixty years of age 
1564 Ihe luſtre of his predeceſſor's reign, and the temporary W e 
_— of the Imperial dignity, while held by Charles the Fifth, have thrown 
the actions of Ferdinand into the ſhade, and obſcured their intrinſic 
merit. His endowments of mind were leſs calculated to extend the 
limits of his dominions ; but, were far more adapted to conduce to the 
. Felicity of his ſubjects. His judgment was ſound, and influenced in all 
its operations by a heart, replete with humanity. Eraſmus had ſu- 


22 Heiſs, vol. i. p. 413, 414. Pfeffel, vol. ii. p. 199, 200. Annales de Empire, p. 463, 
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perintended his education, and directed his ſtudies: Cicero, with CHAP. 
XIII 
whoſe philoſophical productions he was familiar, had enlarged his 


- conceptions. Zealouſly attached to the catholic faith, he was neither 
perſecuting, nor intolerant, in an age of religious violence and ran- 
cour. Firm, and capable of ſupporting his. meaſures, he was yet 
free from the obſtinate inflexibility of his brother. Irreproachable in 
the walks of private life, he was a model of conjugal fidelity, tem-- 
perance, and every domeſtic duty. His application to public buſi- 
neſs never intermitted, and continued undiminiſhed, even to the near 
approach of his diſſolution. The great act, denominated © the Peace 
of Religion,” which. ſuſpended the diſputes between the catholic and 
proteſtant ſtates of the empire, was due to his unwearied exertions, 
and was maintained by his vigor, in defiance of every attack. His. 
love of juſtice and of peace, his tenacious adherence to his promiſes, 
and the gentleneſs of his manners, conſpired to render him one of the: 
moſt excellent princes who has held. the Imperial ſceptre, and to en- 
dear his memory to the Germans. He may be regarded as the 
founder of the greatneſs of the younger branch of the houſe of 
Auſtria, by the acquiſition of Hungary and Bohemia; though the 
former of thoſe kingdoms was not effectually reduced to the obedi- 
ence of his deſcendants, by the expulſion of the Turks, till towards: 


the termination of the ſeventeenth century. In no circumſtance of 


his life, was he more fortunate, than in his ſon, Maximilian ; who,, 
in ſucceeding to his crowns, inherited his talents and virtues *.. 


1564. 


If Europe has ever ſeen the throne occupied by a ſage and a philo- Acceffon, 


ſopher, it was in the perſon of Maximilian the Second. In benevo- 


and character 
of Maximi- 


lence and humanity, his contemporaries compared him with Titus; lian pag Se- 


and in the ſimplicity of his manners, renunciation of pleaſure, and 
ſevere diſcharge of every moral obligation, we are reminded of Marcus 
Antoninus. Formed for peace, he endeavoured to diipenie that in 


* Schmidt,, vol. viii. p. 267272. Pfeffel, vol. ii. p. 200, 201. Hic, vol. i. p. 414. 
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or authority, the animoſities, produced by difference of religious be- 
lief. Suſpected of leaning towards the new opinions, he yet ſteadily 
maintained, in his hereditary dominions, and in the empire, the pu- 
rity of the catholic faith; nor ever permitted the proteſtants to break 
down the barriers, oppoſed to their further progreſs, by his predeceſ- 
ſors. His mild and beneficent temper, illuminated by teflexion, induced 


1564. 


STATE OF EUROPE. 
valuable poſſeſſion to all his ſubjects; and to allay, by his interpoſition, 


him to regard all violence, in matters of conſcience, as equally unjuſt 
and impolitic. He ſtands, i in this particular, ſtrikingly oppoſed to his 


couſin, Philip the Second, king of Spain; whoſe bigotry and intole- 
rance produced the revolt of the Netherlands, and purſued hereſy 
throughout Europe, with fire and ſword. To render Maximilian one 
of the moſt illuſtrious, as he indiſputably was one of the moſt amiable 
princes, whom Providence has raiſed up for the felicity of mankind, 


2 more martial and enterpriſing diſpoſition was alone wanting. His 
expoſed ſituation on the Hungarian frontiers, and the perpetual inroads 
of the Turkiſh ſultans during the ſixteenth century, demanded'a ſove- 
reign, poſſeſſed of military talents, and perſonal activity in war. The 
operation of this defect in his character, was, however, confined to 
Hungary; while his virtues diſpenſed happineſs and tranquillity over 
all the other people, ſubjected to his government. He was beloved 
by the Auſtrians, idolized by the Bohemians, and regarded through- 


out Germany, by the catholics and proteſtants, as the common parent 


and protector of his ſubjects, of every denomination * 1 


- 15641567. The reſtleſs ambition and pretenſions of John Sigilmund, prince 


War with 


Soly man. 


of Tranſylvania, who had broken the truce, and invaded Upper 
Hungary, neceſſitated the emperor, at an early period of his reign, to 
convoke a diet, and to demand ſupplies of men and money. They 
were granted with an alacrity and celerity, little cuſtomary in thoſe 
 affemblics; and which was not more the reſult of the apprehenſions, 


1 ier, ol; ü. p. 215, wy Schmidt, vol, viii, p. 386— 390. 
excited 
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excited by the impending war, than due to the general reſpect and af- 
fection borne to Maximilian. Solyman, notwithſtanding his age 
and inſirmities, appeared again in the field, as the ally of his Tran- 
ſylvanian vaſſal; and, at the head of a vaſt army, laid ſiege to Sigeth. 
He expired, in the camp, before the capture of that city was effected; 

and the count de Serini, to whom its defence had been entruſted, ob- 


tained an immortal reputation, by the deſperate valour, with which he 


long repulſed the affailants. Reduced at length, to the neceſſity of 
dying, or of capitulating with 'an enemy who violated all compacts, 
he generouſly preferred the former alternative; and ruſhing on the 
Turks, with the ſmall remains of his garriſon, periſhed by the ſcimi- 


tars of the Janizaries. The vizier ſent his head to Maximilian, with - 


a contemptuous and infulting! meſſage, reproaching him for puſilla- 
nimity, or inactivity, in not advancing to the relief of Serini”, 
Since the memorable campaign of 15 32, when Charles the Fifth had, 
in perſon, oppoſed Solyman, Germany had not ſent ſo numerous a 
body of forces to combat the Turks, as that, which Maximilian com- 
manded. But, the timidity, or prudence of his generals, who were 
ſtill greatly inferior to the Ottoman army; and the recollection of the 
many unfortunate battles, which the Hungarian princes had fought 
againſt thoſe invaders, induced the emperor to remain upon the de- 
fenſive. Selim the Second, the ſon and ſueceſſor of Solyman, whoſe 
views of conqueſt were directed againſt the Venetians, conſented, ſoon 
after his acceſſion, to renew the truce between the two empires, upon 
terms favourable to the houſe of Auſtria, The Tranſylvanian prince 
was not included in the treaty, and continued his hoſtilities, or depre- 
dations, for ſeveral years: but, they were at length terminated. by his 
renunciation of the title of King of Hungary ; which article formed 


La Croix, vol. i. p. 534537» Pfeffel, vol. ii. p. 202—204. Annales de Empire, 
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the baſis of an amicable agreement, and reſtored tranquiliey ef. 


＋◻Õ defolated proyinces “. 


1564156). 


Affairs of 
Saxe Gotha. 


The benign influence of the W and virtues, by which Maxi- 
milian was peculiarly diſtinguiſhed, was more ſenſibly felt in the em- 
pire, and in his hereditary German provinces, Where he appeared in 
his proper and natural character, as the father and legiſlator of his 
people. The internal repoſe of Germany ſuffered a temporary inter- 
ruption, from the inflexibility and miſguided adherence of John Fre- 
deric the Second, duke of Saxe Gotha, to Grumbach, whoſe acts of 
violence had already excited univerſal indignation, under the reign of 
Ferdinand. The duke, ſon to the magnanimous and unfortunate 
elector of Saxony, depoſed by Charles the Fifth after the battle of 


Muhlberg, perſiſted, in defiance of the Imperial mandate, to afford a 


Repoſe of 


Germany. 


retreat and protection to this invader of the public peace. Moved by 
conſiderations of compaſſion and friendſhip, the emperor warned 


him of his error, pointed out to him its conſequences, and exhorted 


him to avert the inevitable puniſhment, by delivering up Grumbach. 


But, John Frederic, who, to a contracted underſtanding, joined the 


wildeſt fanaticiſm, and the moſt unlimited credulity, perſiſted to grant 
him an aſylum in his palace and capital. Maximilian was, therefore, 
reluctantly neceſſitated to lay him under the ban of the empire; and 
Auguſtus, the reigning elector of Saxony, principally charged with its 
execution, beſieged him in the city of Gotha. He was reduced to 
furrender; carried priſoner to Vienna; and after being expoſed to the 
view of the populace, in a ſtate of ignominy and degradation, he 
was finally detained in captivity, till his death. Grumbach ſuffered 
by the hand of the executioner, together with ſeveral of his adberents, 
or accomplices. Some flight diſturbances in the electorate of Treves, 


and in the duchy of Mecklenburg, were the only eee be- 


Schmidt, vol. viii. p. 315—318. La Croix, vol. i. p. 54 544. Sacy, vol. it, p.51 
\ fides,. 
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ſides, which invaded the profound v Ow by Germany, 
under Maximilian “. 


Encouraged by ſo favourable an aſpect of public affairs and yield- 10 
ing to the benignity of his diſpoſition, he ventured on a ſtep, which Maximiiz 
places the ſuperiority and expanſion of his mind, in the moſt conſpi- 
cuous point of view. The ſtipulations, contained in his coronation 
oath, when elected emperor, as well as the articles conſtituting 
the Peace of Religion,” on which alone, the ſtability and mainte- 
nance of the catholic faith depended, fettered him in his Imperial 
capacity, and permitted him to make no infringement whatever on 
thoſe points. But, as arch-duke of Auſtria, he poſſeſſed a power of 
relaxing the ſeverity of the laws, which denied liberty of conſcience 


to his proteſtant ſubjects. Notwithſtanding the remonſtrances of the Nature * 


Spaniſh embaſſador, in the name of his ſovereign, Philip the Second ; 
and in defiance of the menaces of Pius the Fifth, who filled the papal 
chair ; Maximilian gave the firſt voluntary example of religious tole- 
ration to Europe, by permitting the nobility, and equeſtrian order in 
Auſtria, to celebrate publickly the ceremonies of their worſhip, in 
their caſtles and houſes, as well as on their eſtates. This indulgence 
was, however, ſtrictly limited to the two claſſes, above mentioned; 
and neither extended to the people at large, nor even to the inhabi- 
tants of cities; who vainly endeavoured to ſhake the emperor's de- 
termination on the ſubject, or to elude his vigilance **, 


In the preſent century, when the minds of men, enlarged and hu- Reflexions on 


manized by philoſophy, are become familiar with toleration; and 
when the moſt bigotted European nations admit fome ſpecies of reli- 
gious freedom; a permiſſion ſo circumſcribed in its operation, as that 
granted by Maximilian, may not appear to merit any extravagant 


27 Schmidt, vol. viii. p. 319—328. Heiſs, vol. i. p. 417, 418. n de l' Empire, 
p. 468, 469. Pfeffel, vol. ii. p. 208, 209. 

* Schmidt, vol. viii. p. 329—341. Annales de Empire, p. 470. pfettel. vol. ii ii. p. 210. 
Heiſs, vol. i. p. 421. 
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eulogiums. But, the actions of men are not only to be appreciated 


L—— by the eternal laws of rectitude and juſtice: they muſt be, in ſome 


d. 


Enlargement 
and beneſi- 
cence of his 
character. 


1574. 
State Ds 


ſxuation of 


meaſure, likewiſe, referable to the modes of thinking, received by 


urs contemporaries, and generally adopted. On every ſide, Maxi- 


milian ſaw only the moſt intolerant bigotry. The Netherlands, and 
France, were deſolated by their reſpective ſovereigns, in order to ex- 
tinguiſh hereſy, and to ſpread the unity of the catholic faith. Even, 
among the proteſtants themſelves, the moſt rancorous and ſanguinary 
animoſities prevailed, to the ſubverſion of all mutual good offices. 
Servetus was committed to the flames at Geneva, by Calvin, for ſome 
ſpeculative difference of opinion on abſtruſe points of theology ;- and 
the Lutherans regarded with horror the doctrines, inculcated by that 
reformer, and Zuinglius. Maximilian, in an age of perſecution, de- 
clared publickly his repugnance to all religious violence, and his unal- 
terable-opinion, that © to the Supreme Being alone, it belonged, to 
judge the conſcience.” Nor did he content himſelf with only aſſert- 
ing this principle: his active benevolence impelled him to make 
every exertion, to ſtop the deſtructive influence of bigotry, in other 
countries. Touched with the cries and complaints of the Flemings, 
he Kifpatched his brother, the arch-duke, Charles, to Philip the Se- 
cond, with direQions to remonſtrate with him on his violation of 
their privileges, civil, and religious ; though this humane interpoſi- 
tion was ineffectual. He did not conceal his deteſtation of the maſ- 
ſacre of St. Bartholemew, for which Rome and Madrid made public 
demonſtrations of joy ; and when Henry the Third, king of France, 
paſſed through Vienna, in his flight from Poland to his own country, 
the emperor ſtrongly exhorted him to commence his reign, by maxims 
and principles of toleration. It would have been happy for Henry, 
and his people, if he had been capable of profiting by the advice ”. 

In order to form a juſt eſtimate of the political power, ſituation, 
and reſources of the houſe of Auſtria, at this period, we muſt ſeparate 


29 Heiſs, vol. i. p. 421. Mezerai, vol. ix. p. 142. 
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which Charles the Fifth ventured to exerciſe, after the defeat and diſ- the houle of 
perſion of the proteſtant ſtates, in 1546; it is inconteſtible, that the —— 
real weight and conſequence of the emperors were reduced, under 
Ferdinand the Firſt, and Maximilian the Second, to a very low con- 

dition. Scarcely any revenues or appropriate domains whatſoever Prerogatives 
were annexed to the office; and whenever contributions were to be ne - md 
levied from the Germanic body, for ſupporting its prerogatives, or "8""Y- 
enforcing its claims, the greateſt impediments were to be previouſly 
ſurmounted, of every kind“. Numberleſs examples and proofs 

might be adduced, from a review of the two laſt reigns. It was not Poverty of 
without reiterated ſolicitations, that Ferdinand the Firſt obtained ſup- Fane. 
plies of men and money, to enable him to defend Hungary when 

attacked by the Turks; though the empire was, obviouſly, intereſted 

in the preſervation of a kingdom, which formed a barrier againſt 

the Ottoman conqueſts, and a bulwark to Germany. Ferdinand 
complained to the members of the diet aſſembled at Augſburg, in 

1559, that the pecuniary ſupplies, voted him three years preceding, 

were not then fully paid ; and that he had been reduced to the ne- 

ceſlity of diſbanding his troops, without diſcharging their arrears, 

from he deficiency in making good the money granted. —_ by the 

empire“ 

This evil reſulted principally, from the want of a fixed 40 re- Cauſes of it. 
gular aſſeſſment. Not only the money was levied with notorious 
partiality and inequality ; the free cities contributing in a much larger 
proportion, than the powerful princes: but, theſe latter exacted 
taxes from their ſubjeQs, to more than double the amount of their re- 
ſpective quotas, and afterwards paid into o_ Imperial treaſury what- 
ever part of the ſum they thought proper. Such glaring injuſtice Unequal and 
was praiſed, that in the diſtribution of the taxes, impoſed in 1559, PETITE 


of money. 


20 Schmidt, vol. v. p- 545-549. 1 Idid. vol. viii. p. 60-62. * Ibid; p. 62. 
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in order to raiſe the amount of five hundred thouſand florins of 


old, granted by the diet to Ferdinand the Firſt; the city of Nord- 


1574. 


Sluggiſhneſs 
of the Ger- 


manic body. 


lingen, in Suabia, was cumpelled to pay as large a proportion, as 
the whole palatinate and the duchy of Neubourg. In like manner, 
the ſingle abbey of Elchingen was rated higher than the extenſive 
duchy of Brunſwic Wolfenbuttle. The emperors did not venture 
to attempt a reform of the grievance, which would have been too 
dangerous an experiment. Maximilian the Second, who, from his 
popularity, and from the univerſal aſſection borne him by catholics 
and proteſtants, found more facility than his predeceſſor, in obtaining 
ſupplies from the empire; yet, complained of the inadequacy of the 
ſums, accorded him for protecting Auſtria and mo againſt the 
Turks“. 

To augment the miefortune, they were only given for a limited, 
and uſually, for a ſhort period; nor was it ever poſſible to induce the 
diets to render the contribution permanent and perpetual. The en- 
creaſe of the Imperial authority was too much an object of apprehen- 
ſion“ . Even in matters which ſeemed to reſpect the Germanic body 
more than the head, it was difficult to rouſe that unwieldy confede- 


racy, or to induce them to make any pecuniary exertions. When it 


was determined to ſend an embaſly to the king of France, in 1559, 
to demand reſtitution of Metz, Toul, and Verdun, as dependencies 
of the empire; the neceſſary expence, though not eſtimated at more 
than ay thouſand florins, long delayed the departure of the embaſ- 
ſadors“. Livonia, till after the middle of the ſixteenth century, 
was conſidered as part of the German empire; but, from the want 
of timely ſupport or aſſiſtance, that important and fertile province, 
ravaged by Ivan Baſilowitz the Second, Czar of Muſcovy, and aban- 
doned by its natural protectors, ſubmitted to Poland. The emperor, 
Ferdinand, made repeated application to the diets, in favour of the Li- 


33 Schmidt, vol. viii. p. 62. 2 Scarcely five thouſand pounds ſterling. 
* Thid. p. 306, 307- Schmidt, vol. viii. p. — Pfetel, vol. i. 
39 Ibid, vol. v. p. 549+ P+ 194. 
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vonians; and he obtained, in 1561, a ſupply of two hundred thou- © =—z P. 
fand florins, which was tranſmitted to Riga; but, ſo ſmall and inef- C—y 
fectual an aid produced no beneficial effect. Livonia was irrecover- "om 
ably loſt ”, | 

Notwithſtanding the diminiſhed ſtate of the Imperial power, and Power and 
the total want of reyenue under which it laboured, many valuable i 
prerogatives and claims ſtill remained to its poſſeſſor. His ſupremacy, 
ſovereignty, and juriſdiction over all the members of the empire, were 
unqueſtioned; though the exerciſe was accompanied with reſtric- 
tions, and could only be put in force againſt any one prince, with 
the conſent and participation of the others. Among the moſt im- Inveſtitures. 
portant rights of the emperors, was the faculty of granting inveſti- 
tures, and the diſpoſal of vacant fiefs. The houſe of Auſtria owed 
its original greatneſs to this very privilege ; the emperor Rodolph the 
Firſt, having, in virtue of his office, inveſted his own ſon, Albert, 
with the vacant duchies of Auſtria, Styria, Carinthia, and Carniola. 
Reverſions of fiefs, not yet open, were even conferred by Frederic 
the Third, and Maximilian the Firſt, from the plenitude of their Im- 
perial authority, without the conſent of the ſtates of thoſe countries; 
and the validity of ſuch donations was not called in queſtion *: 

The emperor was regarded as the legitimate ſource of all nobility; Honors and 
and his right to confer every title, without exception, admitted of no 
diſpute: the papal ſee, which conteſted ſo many of the Imperial 
pretenſions, acquieſced in this claim“. Frederic the Third, had 
entered into a negotiation with Charles the Bold, duke of Bur- 
gundy, in 1473, the object of which, on the part of the latter prince, 
| was to obtain his elevation to the rank and title of king; but, a diſ- 
pute which aroſe between them, prevented. its. accompliſhment *.. 


Almoſt all the dukedoms in the German empire, as. well as thoſe af 


77 Schmidt, vol..viii. p..73=76.. Pfeffel, %® Schmidt, vol. v. p. 53 1,5321 
vol. ii. p. 194, and p. 197, 198. % bid. p. 539. 
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an Savoy, Luxemburg, and many others, were d by the empe- 


. dors, in the fifteenth and ſixteenth centuries ©, Nymberlefs änfe⸗ 
Ws 1 ti. For prerogatives appertained to, and were ace by them. The 
12 right of impoſing duties or tolls, of coining money, of holding mar- 
kets, exerciſing juſtice, and exemption from foreign courts of ar. 

cature; theſe, and many more veſted in the chief of the empire“. 
He poſſeſſed, likewiſe, in his quality of © defender and protector of 
e the chriſtian church, an undefined and extenſive ſupremacy over 
all eccleſiaſtical property, and over the eccleſiaſtics themſelves “. 
Ceremonial. But, it was in the ceremonial accompanying public acts of ſtate, 
that the Imperial office and dignity appeared to be peculiarly pre- 
eminent, and to eclipſe all other royalty. In 1562, at the election 
of Maximilian to the title of King of the Romans, the elector of 
Brandenburg, as great chamberlain, preſented him the golden 
baſon, and napkin: the elector of Saxony, as maſter of the horſe, 
brought in a ſilver buſhel, filled with oats; and the elector palatine, 
in virtue of his office, as lord ſteward, went to the kitchen, took 
thence two ſilver diſhes, and ſerved them at the Imperial table. An 
opinion, that the emperor was ſuperior to all other monarchs, and 
that he repreſented the Roman. Cæſars, prevailed throughout Eu- 
rope: the idea was nouriſhed by the vanity of the German nation, 
Sang and gave riſe to the moſt unlimited pretenſions, on various occaſions“. 
Powers ofthe If the real and ſolid advantages of this high office were ſo ſmall, 
kg. thoſe, which Maximilian derived from his Hungarian title and do- 
minions, were ſcarcely more valuable. He poſſeſſed, in fact, only a 
very limited portion of the kingdom, compriſing the northern pro- 
vinces, bounded towards Tranſylvania, by the river Teiſſe; the 
 Tibiſcus of the Romans“. Buda, the capital, together with the 
ſouthern part of Hungary, and all Sclavonia, belonged to the Turks. 
Sigeth and Giula, two cities, had recently fallen into the hands of 


4* Schmidt, vol. * p. 539. {> Schmidt, vol. v. p. 542. | 
43 Thid. p. 540, 541. | +5 Buſbequius. Leg. Turc. Epiſtolæ. 
44 Ibid, vol. vi. chap. xIvi- Lug. Batavor. 1633. p. 17 and 19. 
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Johr 'Sigiſmund Zapoli, prince of Tranfyfrania,. was dead in ng 
1571; but the inhabitants of the province had elected in kis place, a 
nobleman of valor, activity, and capacity, Stephen Bathori, who 
was equally dependant on the German and Turkiſh emperors. Even 
the part of Hungary, which Maximilian retained, was deſolated by 
the Ottoman incurſions, depopulated, and held by a precarious 
tenure . It appears, by the account which he preſented to the diet at vat expences 
Ratiſbon, a ſhort time before his death, that the annual expence, in- 2 2 
curred by the garriſons on the Ottoman frontier, amounted to near 
a million, ſeven hundred thouſand florins . His power, likes» 
wiſe, was extremely curtailed: the Hungarian Magnates, or gran- 
dees, poſſeſſed an abſolute and almoſt unlimited authority, which 
it was dangerous to attack; while, on the other hand, the people 
were in a ſtate of abject vaſſalage, ſuperſtition, and ignorance. 

The vaſt armies, raiſed by the joint contributions of the emperor Nature of the 
and empire, notwithſtanding their apparent ſtrength, manifeſted *=** _ 
every ſymptom of weakneſs; and the officers were perpetually 
employed in preventing, or extinguiſhing the difſenſions, inevitable 

among ſoldiers of different manners and nations. The Bohemians 

and Hungarians treated the Germans with contempt, as deficient in 
bravery ; while the quiet and paſſive valor of the latter, diſdained 

the impetuous fury, by which their comrades were diſtinguiſhed, as 

only proper for incurſions and ſkirmiſhes. This want of harmony 

in the Imperial camps, formed an infurmountable impediment to the 
operations of war, and gave a great advantage to the enemy. 

It was from his Bohemian and Auſtrian dominions, that Maxi- Heroditary 
milian derived his principal conſideration, ſtrength, and reſources. Even — 
of theſe, the bequeſt of Ferdinand the Firſt, his father, diminiſhed a 

# Sacy, vol. l. p, au- „ About ons hundred and dry thoakand 
47 Thid. p. 57-60. Schmidt, vol. viii. pounds ſterling. Schmidt, vdl. viii. p. 370, 
p. 318. Buſbeq, Epiſtola, Legat. Ture. 37s and p. 380, 381. 
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conſiderable portion. By his laſt will, he left to his ſecond fon, Fer- 


L—— dinand, Tyrol, Alſace, the Briſgaw, and his poſſeſſions in Swabia ; to 


1577 


Limited 
power of the 
ſoverei gn. 


the third, Charles, the duchies of Styria, Carinthia, and Carniola ®, 


The collateral branches were not totally reunited under one head, till 


the reign of the emperor Leopold, in 1665. After the termination of 
the ſixteenth century, we find ſcarcely any inſtance among the Germans,, 
in which independant fiefs, or territories, were granted to younger 
children. The right of primogeniture, and the obvious advantages 
of keeping the ſucceſſion undivided, prevented thoſe pernicious proofs 


of paternal affection, and reduced the younger ſons te a ſtrict depend- 


ance on the chief of the family. The kingdom of Behemia, at the 
period under aur review, compriſed the provinces of Sileſia, Moravia, 
and Luſatia, which, united to Upper and Lower Auſtria, formed a com- 
pact and powerful ſtate, ſubje& to Maximilian. His authority was not, 
however, by any means, arbitrary. The States of all the provinces were 
convoked; whenever ſupplies were wanted; and their conſent to every 


impoſition was requiſite, before taxes could be levied on the people. 


Even, in 1566, when on the arrival of Selim the Second, in the camp 
before Sigeth, a. vigorous and active campaign. was expected; which 
demanded inſtant preparations; the emperor could not impoſe the 
ſlighteſt contribution, till he had en the el and obtained 
their approbation 


In tlie liſt of European powers,  Maxiinillan: the” Second: if di . 


veſted-of the conſideration. annexed to the Imperial title and preroga- 


tives, could. ſcarcely be regarded as occupying the third rank. Spain 


and France were far ſuperior. Even England, and Portugal, in 


15745 enjoyed, on many oecaſiens, a greater national conſequence, 


and poſſeſſed a much more extended commerce. . The revenues of 


Bohemia and Auſtria were, by no means, ample; and thoſe coun- 


tries were. deſtitute of a ſingle. maritime port. Trieſte. and Fiume, 


upon the Adriatic, were included in the dominions of Charles, duke 


of Styria, The mines of Schwatz, in the county- of Tyrol, produced: 


30 Schmidt, vol, vin. p- 271. Heiſs, vol. ii. p. 232—234. 3* Schmidt, vol. viii. p. 314. 
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_ annually, on an average, ſilver, to the amount of near two millions of = 
florins ; but, the expences of working them, were conſiderable; and Cn 
1577 


ung belonged to Ferdinand, the brother of Maximilian“ 


The firm adherence of the Auſtrian princes to the abet religion State of er- 
gion, and o 
the eceleſi - 


and the Romiſh ſee, prevented the doctrines and followers of Luther 
from ever attaining beyond a very limited point of power; but, the 
united authority, Imperial and Papal, could not contain the clergy 
within the bounds of celibacy. All the letters of Ferdinand the Firſt, 
to Pius the Fourth, atteſt in the ſtrongeſt terms, the impracticability of 
reſtraining prieſts, and even monks, from marrying, or living in an 
avowed commerce with concubines. Hence aroſe tlie preſſing, though 
ineffectual entreaties of that prince, to the pope, to permit the clergy 
to contract marriages. Though the pontiffs would never relax on this 
point, it was, nevertheleſs, indiſpenſible to connive at the unions, and 
to allow them to be conſidered as legitimate; otherwiſe the people, in 


aſtics. 


many diſtricts, muſt have non totally deprived of eceleſiaſtics, to offi- ' 


ciate in the catholic churches **, By an inqueſt taken of the convents 
in Auſtria, Styria, Carinthia, and Carniola, i in 1563, it appeared that 
in one hundred and twenty-two monaſteries, containing four hun- 


dred and thirty-ſix monks, and one hundred and ſixty-eight nun; 


there was no leſs a proportion than one hundred and ninety-nine con- 
ceubines, fifty- five married women, and four hundred and e 
children 

This evil, reſulting from the genius 2 acbb of we ca- 
tholic religion, was in ſome meaſure, connected with another, by 
which Auſtria and Bohemia were characteriſed; the want of proper 
ſeminaries of education for youth. There were, it is true, univer- 
ſities eſtabliſhed at Prague, and at Vienna; but, ſo deficient were they 
in profeſſors of learning, or merit, that the nobility were reduced 
to the neceſſity of ſending their children to other places of inſtruc- 
tion. The univerſity of Wittemberg, in Saxony, under the auſpices 


a Schmidt, vol. vii. p. 545» 546, 34 Ibid. vol, viii. p. 182. Note. 
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C — P. of Luther and his followers, had riſen to a high degree of celebrity; 


oy — and notwithſtanding every injunction to the contrary, that city was 
7 generally preferred to every other in Germany. Neither the fine arts, 
vor ſciences, had made any great progreſs in the hereditary domi- 
nions of the houſe of Auſtria, at this period. Even the German lan- 
guage was rude, unharmonious, and little cultivated by men of letters. 
The elegant epiſtles of Buſbequius, which contain ſo much information 
on the Turkiſh court, capital, and manners, were written in Latin, 
Vienna began to be conſidered under Ferdinand the Firſt, and 
Maximilian the Second, as the ordinary reſidence of the German em- 
perors ; though they frequently transferred their court to Prague, in 
order to conciliate the affections of their Bohemian ſubjeQs, or to in- 
ſpect perſonally the condition of that kingdom. Ferdinand procured 
from the States, convoked in 1 547, a declaration, that the erown was 
Telly: — hereditary, and not elective. Perhaps, the moſt glorious teſtimony to 
embaſladors,, the virtues of a ſovereign, and to the felicity of a people under a wiſe 


Hans = and vigilant adminiſtration, which is contained in hiſtory, i is the one 


-——— <q given by the embaſſadors of Bohemia, to the Poliſh nation, in favour 
of Maximilian the Second, when he was a candidate for the crown of 
Poland, after'the flight of Henry of Valois from Cracow. It eught 
to be engraven over the thrones of princes, as the higheſt incite- 
ment to ſimilar exertions of beneficence, and as the greateſt recom- 
pence in the pewer of man to beftow. In peruſing the expreſſions 
of the affection and gratitude of the Bohemians, we are penetrated 

with reſpect and pleaſure ;. while we ſeem to behold a legiſlator, ſuch: 
as Pythagoras, or Solon, are depictured by antiquity, occupied: only 
in ning happineſs, extingniſhing diſcord, and reviving the pri- 

mitive fimplicity of the early ages of the world“. It excites a me- 
lancholy regret, to reflect that the reign of ſo excellent a ſovereign as 


Maximilian, was limited to the tranſitory period of twelve years. 
| -55 Schmidt, vol. viii. p. 388, 389; = 
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View of the German empire. — Hiſfory of Saxony, from the commencement 
of the fixteenth century to the year 1 574-— Dominions, revenues; and 
forces of the electors, at that period,—Progreſs of Letters —State 

| of the eleflorate of Brandenburg. —Gradual and progreſſive elevation 
of the Pruſſian monarchy, to the preſent time.—Hiſftory of the Pala- 
tinate,—Cultivation of Letters by the Eleftars Palatine, —Survey of 
the German empire in the fixteenth century. —Bauaria.—Clevet.— . 
Brunſwic,— Mecklenburg. —Heſe.—Wirtemberg.— Number, and flate: ä 
of the free, Imperial cities, —General review of Germany, in 1574. - 

Introduction of knowledge. —CharaFeriflic virtues and vices of the 
Germans, —T7 roops.—Landfſquenets— Arms. —T axes. — Manner s,—- 

| Commerce, —State of the Hanſeatic league —Efft&s of the religious 
efferveſcence, cauſed by the reformation of Luiber.— Leiters. Arti. 
—Manufafures— Juriſprudence. 


* Germanic body, at the period: of which we are treating, lad CH AP. 


already, in. a great meaſure; aſſumed: the political form, which it 
fill continues to retain. During more than four centuries, the electors, — 
ſeven: in number, had arrogated, and exeroiſed the undiſputed: right —— —_— 
of chooſing, the emperors ;. and. this excluſive pretenſion had been —ͤ— 
fanctioned by the famous conſtitution of Charles the Fourth, pub--*%7- 
liſhed in 1356, and known by the name of © the Golden Bull.” 
Every prerogative: of royalty was annexed to the electoral dignity ; 
and they preceded, if not in power and extent of dominion, in rank 


and eminence, all the other princes of the empire. Three were ec- 
: 3 Heifs, vol. ii. p. 50, 514 


clefiati- 
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eleſiaſtical and elective; the archbiſhops of Mentz, Cologne, and 


L=—— Treves. The vote of the king of Bohemia in the electoral college, 


1500—1548. 
Saxony. 


Frederic the 
Wiſe. 


was exerciſed by the family of Auſtria; and the remaining electors 
were thoſe of Saxony, Brandenburg, ll the Palatine, 

The hiſtory of Saxony, during the greater part of the "IE 
century, is ſo much blended with that-of Charles the Fifth, and his 
two ſucceſſors, Ferdinand, and Maximilian, as to be inſeparable in all 
its great features. Frederic, ſurnamed the Wiſe, reigned over Saxony, 
in tHe year 1500, and, as hiſtorians aſſert, declined the acceptance of 
the Imperial crown, offered him by his colleagues, after the death of 
Maximilian the Firſt. He had ſeen, during the reigns of the two 
preceding emperors, how little conſequence or power that eminent 
dignity conferred, unleſs ſupported by ample patrimonial revenues; 
and how many expenſive, or painful duties it impoſed. His own 
territories were unequal to the preſſure of ſo vaſt a weight, and he 
therefore exhorted the other electors to make choice of the king of 


Spain; who, from his poſſeſſions in Germany, the Low Countries, 


and Italy, could becomingly ſuſtain the majeſty of the firſt office in 
the chriſtian world *. The memorable example of Charles the Seventh 
in the preſent century, who was raiſed by the intrigues of the French 
cabinet, to the ſame eminence, and who became the victim of his own 
ambition, may enable us fully to appreciate and to admire the wiſdom 
of Frederic, in diſdaining and rejecting the Imperial ſceptre. Under 
his protection, and towards the termination of his life, Luther firſt 


ventured to promulgate his doctrines, which produced ſo rapid 


and ſurprizing a revolution. This protection appears, nevertheleſs, 

to have originated more in the eleQor's opinion of Luther's capacity 
and utility, as a theological profeſſor in the univerſity of Wittem- 
berg, which he had recently founded; than from any conviction, 
or zealous adherence to the tenets of the reformation *. F rederic 


* Pfeffel, vol. ii. p. 118, Schmidt, vol, vi. p. 190—193. Heiſs, vol. i. p. 340 


died 


# Schmidt, vol. vi. p. 2455 
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died in 1525; and his brother, John, who ſucceeded. him, embraced © * 
openly the proteſtant faith, which he evinced by preſenting, in his 1 
own name, and that of many other German princes, the celebrated l 
expoſition, diſtinguiſhed by the title of © the Confeſſion of Augſ- 
burg.“ It was received by Charles the Fifth, in the Diet, con- 
voked in 1530, at that city - | 

The unfortunate John Frederic, who, by his father's deceaſe, be- Join" Fre. 
came ſoon. afterwards elector, was, from his acceſſion, regarded as ts 
head of the proteſtant intereſt in the empire. His religious zeal in- 
duced. him to join the: © League of Smalcald,” to which he fell a 
victim. Abandoned by his aſſociates, betrayed by his miniſters, at- 
tacked by his own relations, and ſelected for an exemplary chaſtiſe- 
ment by Charles the Fifth, whom he had perſonally irritated and 
offended ; he was finally vanquiſhed at the battle of Muhlberg, on the 
banks of the Elbe. The emperor, abuſing the rights of war, in the Transfer of 
perſon of John Frederic, as he had done at an earlier period of his row nap 
life, by Francis the Firſt, at Madrid; and exerciſing the Imperial pre- Mauree. 
rogative, in violation of his oath, to the purpoſes of. oppreſſion; de- 
graded the captive: prince, deſpoiled him of his electoral voice and 
dignity, and deprived him of almoſt all his hereditary dominions: 
Theſe he conferred on Maurice of Saxony, head of a younger branch 
of the electoral family; and who, though a proteſtant, had attached 
himſelf to Charles, and carried arms againſt the chief of his houſe. 
The eity of Gotha, with a part of Thuringia, were alone reſerved for 
the unhappy John F rederic, who was likewiſe detained a priſoner. 
In ſo humiliating a ſituation, he betrayed the moſt unſhaken magna- 
nimity, and the moſt zealous adherence to the proteſtant religion, for 
the defence of which he had ſacrificed every inferior conſideration, His 
deſcendants fill retain, after more than two centuries, the diminiſhed! 
poſſeſſions, allotted them by the rigor of Charles the Fifth *.. 
Acting by virtue of the plenitude of his authority, in the Diet, R 
aſſembled at Augſburg, in the following year; the emperor pro- 2 


L' Art de Verif. vol. iii; p- 415. pfeffel, vol. ii. p. 167172. Heiſs, vol. i p. 385—388. 
ceeded 
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4 P. ceeded publickly to the inveſtiture of Maurice, who took poſſeſſion 
of the dominions and eleQoral title of his relation. Charles did not, 
15491553 however, experience from him either the gratitude or ſubmiſſion, to 
which he ſeemed to have acquired a right, by ſo many benefits. 

Maurice, incenſed at the detention of his father-in-law, Philip, 
Landgrave of Hefle ; and ſtung by the reproaches of his country- 

men, who accuſed him of having ſacrificed his honor, and religion, 

to the gratification of his ambition ; determined to redeem his cha- 

rafter. After having nearly captured the emperor himſelf at In- 

ſpruck, and reduced him to fly with precipitation, the elector con- 

cluded, at Paſſau, an accommodation with Ferdinand, king of the 

Romans ; by the articles of which, the late regulations, civil and 
eccleſiaſtical, ſolemnly publiſhed by Charles the Fifth, were reſcinded 

and annulled. Liberty of conſcience, in the moſt extended degree, 

was granted to the proteſtants, and the Landgrave was reſtored to his 

freedom. ; 8 

Maurice did not long ſurvive a tranſaction, which covered him with 

perſonal glory, and which had rendered him the defender of the Ger- 

manic rights, nearly extinguiſhed under the deſpotiſm of the Imperial 

Death of power. He periſhed, at the age of thirty-two, in the battle of Siever- 
" ſhauſen, gained over Albert, margrave of Brandenburg, who had deſo- 

lated Germany by his ravages and depredations*, His premature 
death, in the moment of victory, and in the act of expelling the enemy 

and invader of the repoſe of his country; when added to his talents, 

valour, and ſucceſsful attainment of the objects of his ambition : this 
combination of qualities and circumſtances, have rendered him pecu- 
15$3—1574- liarly illuſtrious in the annals of the ſixteenth century. As he left no 
Auguſtus, male iſſue, his brother, Auguſtus, ſucceeded to the electoral title and 
dominions, notwithſtanding the fruitleſs reclamations of the depoſed 
John Frederic, who vainly attempted to recover his patrimony. 
Auguſtus, ſupported by the friendſhip of Ferdinand, king of the 
Romans, maintained himſelf in his new poſſeſſion; received the in- 
© Pfeffel, vol. ii. p. 174—179 Heiſs, vol. i. p. 399=404+ Annales de J Empire, 

p· 443 —456. 
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veſtiture from Maximilian the Second; and tranſmitted thoſe acqui- © 1 P. 
ſitions to his poſterity, by whom, notwithſtanding the convulſions CG—— 
which have agitated Germany, they are {till enjoyed '. Deſtitute of 5531574 


the ſhining and active qualifications of his predeceſſor, Auguſtus was 
nevertheleſs highly eſtimable as a ſovereign. Warmly attached to the 
purity of the Lutheran doctrines, he ardently exerted himſelf to 
prevent, or to ſuppreſs the differences of religious opinion among the 
proteſtants, which began to manifeſt themſelves, and to divide the 
party. Magnificent in his court, but, œconomical in his diſtribution 
of the public treaſure, he was equally beloved and reſpected through- 
out the empire: He continued to reign in 1574 


of the crown of Bohemia, Au opts ding ceded by the emperor, Fer- 
dinand the Second, in 1635, to John George the Firſt, at the treaty 
of Prague *. The territories, poſſeſſed by Frederic the Wiſe, and the 
antient eleQtoral houſe, only comprehended the part of Saxony, de- 
nominated © the Electoral Circle,” together with a portion of Thu- 
ringia, of which Wittemberg was the capital, and ducal reſidence. 
The margraviate of Miſnia was re-united to it, by the elevation of 
Maurice, to whom the province antecedently belonged. Dreſden, 
ſituate in this diviſion of Saxony, began to be regarded as the me- 
tropolis of the electorate, under Auguſtus, towards the concluſion of 
the ſixteenth century ; and its happy poſition on the Elbe, in a fertile 
country, ſoon contributed to its augmentation and embelliſhment “. 
The electorate of Saxony was the moſt favoured part of the German 
empire, in ſoil, productions, and population; watered throughout 


I' Art de Verif. vol. iii. p. 417. Heiſs, vol. i. p. 33- 

L' Art de Verif. vol. iii. p. 47. Pfeffel, vol. ü. p. 208. 

9 Pfeffel, vol. ii. p. 330. 

20 Heiſs, vol. ii. p. 254. Schmidt, vol. vi. p. 3 3143 and vol. vii. p. 239, 240. 
and p. 266, 267, and p. 274, 275. 
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its whole extent, by the Elbe, and bonding in natural advantages. 


— John Frederic, during the progreſs of the war, which terminated ſo 


1574. 
Military 


forces, 


Revenues. 


fatally for his family, evinced the reſources of which he was poſ- 


ſeſſed: his troops did not fall ſhort of twenty-ſix thouſand ; and 
' when defeated at Muhlberg, he had fifteen thouſand Saxons under 


his immediate command. His revenues were very ample, and 
they were further augmented. under Maurice and Auguſtus. The 
ſilver mines of Schneeberg in Miſnia, were the moſt profitable of any 
in- Germany. As early as the year 1477, Albert, duke of Saxony, 
was publickly ſerved at dinner, on a block of filver, at Schneeberg, 
of ſo prodigious a ſize, that from it were extracted four hundred 
quintals of that metal. The produce of the mines, in the ſixteenth 


century, was ſtill very large, and formed a conſiderable article of the 


Univerſities, 


Letters. 


Luther, 


i 


public revenue. \ 

No univerſity in the empire enjoyed ſo high a reputation, or at- 
tracted ſo great a number of ſtudents, as Wittemberg. The cele- 
brity of Luther, and the emancipation which he had introduced in 


many branches of letters, as well as religion, conduced to give it an 
advantage over the catholic ſeminaries of education. Luther him- 


ſelf, after having acted ſo diſtinguiſhed a part on the theatre of the 


world, and diminiſhed the papal influence throughout a vaſt part of 


Europe, was fortunately removed by death from being a witneſs to 
the ſubverſion of the family, under whom he had propagated his doc- 
trines, and from whom he had always derived ſecurity and protec- 
tion. He expired at Iſleben, in the county of Mansfeldt, the place of 
his nativity ; and his body was interred at Wittemberg, with extraor- 


_ dinary ſolemnity. Charles the Fifth, after his victory at Muhlberg, 


having viſited the church, in which were depoſited his aſhes, was ex- 


horted by ſome of his attendants, to order the tomb to be broken 
open. But, ſucceſs had not corrupted his natural charaQter and dif- 


2% Plefiel, vol. il. p. 169. 2 Schmidt, vol. v. p. 33. 
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poſition ſufficiently, to, render him capable of liſtening to the advice. C 1 AF. 
« It is with the living; and not with the dead, ſaid he, that I wage —— 
« war: let him repoſe in peace; he has already met his judge. 1855 
The magnanimity and moderation of this conduct, in an age when 
the ſanctity of the Sepulchre afforded no aſylum from bigotry and 
animoſity, excite ſurprize; and may juſtify the opinion, that 
Charles, however neceſſitated from his ſituation to oppoſe the pro- 
greſs of Lutheraniſm, did not n condemn the principles of 

the reformer himſelf. | 


Tax Pruſſian monarchy, ſo reſpectable among the great powers State of 
of Europe in the preſent age, was only in its infancy, during the 2 
ſixteenth century; and in the contracted territories of the mar- — _—_— 
graves of Brandenburg, it was not eaſy to foreſee the future elevation 1415—1571- 
of that family. Frederic of Hohenzollern, Burgrave, or governor of 
Nuremburg in Franconia, purchaſed the marquiſate, of the emperor 
Sigiſmund, for the ſum of four hundred thouſand ducats, about the 
year 1415 ;ʒ and he tranſmitted it, together with the eleQoral dignity, 
to his deſcendants. Joachim the Firſt, who died in 1535, was a Fledors. 
prince of activity and merit; zealouſly attached to the catholic faith, 
and anxious for its maintenance in his dominions. But, under his 
ſon and ſucceſſor, Joachim the Second, the Lutheran religion was 
adopted throughout the electorate. This change in his faith, had 77 
not, however, influence on his political conduct: he remained un?ss- 
ſhaken in his adherence to the emperor, during the troubles, occa- | 
ſioned by the League of Smalcald,” and refuſed to enter into the 
confederacy of proteſtant princes ; though, after the concluſion of 
the war, he exerted every effort, in conjunction with Maurice, the 
new elector of Saxony, to procure the enlargement of the landgrave 


33 Schmidt, vol, vii. p. 276. 14 . Art de Verf. vol. wi. p. 525. 
39 2 . of 
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Cc . . of Heſſe. Previous to his deceaſe, he obtained, in 1 569, from Sigiſ- 
J r mund Auguſtus, king of Poland, the right of ſucceſſion to the domi- 
nions of Albert Frederic of Brandenburg, duke of Pruſſia, on the 
event of that prince's death without iſſue. Joachim the Second was 
a lover of the arts; pacific, moderate, and an enemy to perſecution, 
He was ſucceeded in 1571, by John George his ſon. 
1574. The part of Germany, ſubject to the electors of Brandenburg, at 
ä period, was neither extenſive, fertile, nor commercial. It was 
limited to the tract of country, denominated the old, middle, and 
new march : even the latter of theſe had been diſmembered from the 
others, and was only re-united by John George, ſoon after his acceſ- 
ſion, at the death of his uncle, without male iſſue. The ſoil 
was, in general, barren; the population, thin; and the ſtate of 
induſtry, languid. Stettin, and the mouths of the Oder, belonged to 
the dukes of Pomerania ; nor had the margraves of Brandenburg 
any territories. which confined on the Baltic. Their poſſeſſions were 
among the leaſt favoured by nature, of any in the empire ; and 
Berlin, which was already become the capital, contained no object of 
Leiters. curioſity, or of magnificence. The ſciences penetrated flowly, and 
were little cultivated, notwithſtanding the foundation of a univerſity 
at Franefort an: the Oder, by Joachim the Firſt, as early as 1506”. 
His ſon obtained ſome augmentation of power and territory, by the 


% 


Ts, ſeizure and ſecularization of all the biſhopricks ; among which, thofe 
| Gzaduat of Brandenburg, Havelburg, and Lebus, were the chief: but, it was 
Srmation, 


and augmen-. not till the ſeventeenth century, that the grandeur of his deſcendants 
_—_ * began to manifeſt itſelf. Their progreſs has been one of the moſt rapid 

*. monarchy. and extraordinary, recorded in modern hiſtory, and may, perhaps, not 
| yet have attained its ſummit, John Sigiſmund, after the extinction of 
the dukes of Cleves, in 1609, ſeized on a portion of their ample inherit- 


ance, comprehending the duchy of Cleves, and the counties of Ea 


Schmidt, vol. vii. p. 321 and 332. L'Art de Verif. vol. iti. p. 529. 
» L*Art de Verif. vol. iii. p. 530. 7 Ibid. p. 529. * dem, ibid. 
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Mark and Ravenſperg, which have ultimately been adjudged to, and C H wg 2. 


retained by his family“. In 1618, he ſucceeded to the duchy of 5 4 


Pruſſia, vacant by the demiſe of Albert Frederic, his father-in-law *. 
The treaty of Weſtphalia conferred on Frederic William, the great 
elector, the eventual ſucceſſion to the archbifhoprick of Magdeburg; 
and the actual poſſeſſion of the biſhopricks of Halberſtadt, Minden, 
and Camin ; together with the eaſtern Pomerania. In 1657, he 
liberated his duchy of Pruſſia from its feudal vaſſalage to the Republic 
of Poland ; and before his death, he obtained n the emperor Leo- 
pold, the cirele of Schwibus ©. 

Frederic the Firſt, his ſucceſſor, en 28 the a . 
and ſucceſſively, from all the others in Europe, a recognition of his 
title of King of Pruffia ; an act, which though it probably originated 
as much from perfonal vanity, as from ambition, yet, has aided in no 
ſmall degree, by its conſequences, the other cauſes of the greatneſs 
of the family of Brandenburg. The county of Tecklenburg, and 
afterwards, the principality of Neuchatel in Switzerland, devolved to 
the new monarch, in 1707, as part of the patrimony of William the 
Third, king of England, and prince of Orange. His ſon, Frederic 
William the Second, added Upper Guelderland to his dominions, at 
the peace of Utrecht, in 1714; and at the treaty of Stockholm, con- 
cluded in 1720, he retained Stettin, and the diviſion of Swediſh Po- 
merania, compriſed between the rivers Oder and Peene, which he 
had previouſly conquered from Charles the Twelfth. In 1731, the 
principality of Mceurs, the county of Lingen, and ſeveral other lord- 
ſhips. in the Auſtrian Brabant, were adjudged to him, in right of his 
deſcent: from the daughter of F rederie Henry, prince of Orange 


. 9 Pfeffel, vol. ii, p. 249. L' Art de Verif. Art de Verif. vol. il. p. 831. 522 
p- 530. Heiſs, vol. ii. p. 266, 267.  ** Pfeſfel, vol. ü. p. 465, 466. 

20 Heiſs, vol. ii. p. 268, 269. L' Art de Art de Veri. vol. i. p. 533. 
Verif. vol. iii. p. 530, 531. #5 Idem, ibid. 
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"CYST: © Bot, alt Wade acquiſitions were obſcured and ſwallowed up in 
AAA. the magnitude of thoſe, made by Frederic the Second. The extenſive 

"37+ and fertile province of Sileſia, together with the county of Glatz, a 
part of the kingdom of Bohemia, were reduced to his obedience in 

1741, and ſecured by a peace with Auſtria, in the following year 

In 1744, on the deceaſe of Charles, laſt prince of Eaſt Frieſland, his 

troops took poſſeſſion of that country, without moleſtation, by virtue 
of a donation made to his family, in 1694, from the emperor Leo- 
pold **. The partition of Poland, in 1772, by rendering him maſter 
of the rich and extenſive tract of country on both fides of the Viſtula, 
from the gates of Dantzic to the walls of Thorn, together with the 
biſhoprick of Ermeland, has enabled him to join his electoral domi- 

nions to the duchy of Pruſſia, and to form an uninterrupted line along 

the ſouthern ſhore of the Baltic, from the frontiers of: Courland and 

refexions on Samogitia, to thoſe of Mecklenburg and Swediſh Pomerania, ' Under 
naryanevent. the preſent reign, the two Franconian margraviates of -Bareith and 
Anſpach, ſeparated from the marquiſate of Brandenburg for near two 
centuries,” have been again united to it, by the voluntary ceſſion of 

the reigning prince, A ſecond partition of the unfortunate Republic 

of Poland, has augmented the Pruſſian monarchy by the addition of 

-Dantzic, Thorn, and the rich provinces of Poſnania and Cujavia. So 
-uninterrupted a ſeries of territorial acquiſitions, during a period when 

: the powers of Europe have been conftantly occupied in endeayours 
to prevent any ſtate” from acquiring a- political preponderange, or 
greatly enlarging its poſſeſſions at the expence of its neighbours ; is 

not one of the leaſt ſingular events by which our own times are diſ- 
tinguiſhed. Whether wiſdom, or fortune, have conduced princi- 

pally to produce it, is a queſtion foreign to the preſent work, and 

which would lead. to a great variety of reflexjons. 150 


* L'Art de Verif. vol, M. p- 535s Ibid. p. 535. 
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Tux electors Palatine might be juſtly regarded, during the ſix- C 5 2 P. 
teenth century, as more powerful princes, than thoſe of Branden- 


burg. The lower Palatinate formed a conſiderable tract of country, — 


on the Rhine and the Neckar, in a fertile and commercial part of jm in 

Germany. Its vicinity to the frontiers of France and Flanders, : 

enabled, or compelled the electors to take an intereſt, and frequently 

a ſhare, in the diſturbances of thoſe ſtates. The upper Palatinate, a EleQors, 
detached and diſtant province, ſituated between Bohemia, Fran- 

| conia, and Bavaria, which was a part of the electoral dominions, 

added to their political weight, as members of the Germanic body. 

Frederic the Firſt, elector Palatine, who died in 1476, was a martial 

and enterprizing prince, under whom the inſtitution of diſciplined 

troops, regularly trained to war, and retained after its concluſions. 

was introduced into the empire. Previous to his reign, armies were 

only compoſed of vaffals or peaſants, aſſembled on an emergency, and 

diſbanded immediately afterwards. The emperor Maximilian the 

Firſt imitated the example ſet by Frederic, in this particular“. 

Two princes of the Palatine family, both of whoſe names were Fre- 

deric, diſtinguiſhed themſelves gloriouſly in the ſucceeding century, 

at the memorable ſiege of Vienna, by Seliman the Second. While 

one attacked the Turkiſh army, encamped before the walls of the.city, 

the other gallantly and ſucceſsfully defended the place . 

Under Louis the Fifth, Luther began to diſſeminate his doctrines Introduction 
at Heidelberg, which were eagerly and generally imbibed ; the mo- gf re 
derate character of the elector permitting the utmoſt freedom of re- 1518. 
ligious opinion, though he continued himſelf to profeſs the ca- 
tholic faith. His ſucceſſors withdrew from the Romiſh ſee, and 1530—1559% 
openly declared their adherence to Lutheraniſm; but, on the ac- 
eeſſion of Frederic the Third, a new revolution took place. He 
was the firſt, among the proteſtants, who introduced and profeſſed. 

29 L'Art de Verif. vol. fi. p. 325+ Schmidt, vol. vi. p. $7. 


30 Pfeffel, vol. it. p. 145+ L'Art de Verif, vol. iii. p. 325- 
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the reformed religion, denominated Calviniſm, As the toleration, 
dee accorded. by the © Peace of religion, to thoſe who embraced the 
1332-1559" « Confeſſion of Augſburg,” did not, in a ſtrict and legal ſenſe, extend 


to, or include the followers of Calvin, Frederic might have been pro- 
ſcribed, and put to the ban of the empire ; nor did he owe his eſcape 
ſo much to the lenity or friendſhip of the Lutherans, as to the gene- 
roſity of Maximilian the Second, who then filled the Imperial throne, 
and who was an enemy to every ſpecies of perſecution *'. 

Frederic the Third, animated with zeal for the ſupport of the Pro- 
teſtant cauſe, took an active part in the wars which deſolated the 
kingdom of France under Charles the Ninth ; protected all the French 
exiles who fled to his court, or dominions; and twice ſent ſuccours, 
under the command of his ſon, John Caſimir, to Louis, prince of 
Conde, Not content with theſe unequivocal proofs of his diſpo- 
fition, he reſerved the moſt ſevere and mortifying treatment for the 


Reception of arrival of Henry, duke of Anjou. That young prince, newly elected 


to the crown of Poland, having accepted the eleQor's invitation to 
paſs through Heidelberg, in his way from Paris to Cracow, was re- 
ceived by him with every mark of indignant reſentment ; enter- 
tained in a hall, on the walls of which was depictured the maſſacre 
of St. Bartholemew ; and-ſerved by French refugees during the re- 


| paſt, Frederic even carried his vengeance ſo far, as to declaim with 


animation againſt the authors of that atrocious act, and to lament the 
fate of Coligni. We ſcarcely know how to condemn a conduct, which 
although it might be regarded as a violation of the laws of hoſpitality, 
yet expreſſed the generous abhorrence, excited by the recent recol- 
lection of a maſſacre, unexampled in the n of mankind, and in 
which Henry bore a diſtinguiſhed ſhare *, 

The Palatinate was not only one of the richeſt, but, one of the moſt 


Header, improved and poliſhed parts of the empire: the univerſity of Heidel- 


. 21 Schmidt, vol. vin. P · 294—300. : 
32 Mezerai, vol. ix, p. 112. De Thou, vol. vii, p. 28: 
| berg, 
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berg, founded towards the concluſion of the fourteenth century, was 


many illuſtrious perſons *'. The electors Palatine were peculiarly 
diſtinguiſhed as the protectors of letters; and ſo early as the year 
1421, Louis the Third bequeathed to the univerſity his library. An 
enumeration of the literary works which it contained, may ſerve to 
convey no inaccurate idea of the ſtate of knowledge, and of the pro- 
greſs of the human mind, before the diſcovery of printing had more 
widely diſſeminated information. The volumes, in number one hun- 
dred and fifty-two, conſiſted entirely of manuſcripts ; and many of 
them were already written -upon paper, which article was procured 
from Venice. Of theſe productions, eighty-nine were theological 
treatiſes ; forty-ſive, were upon medicine; ſeven, on the canon law; 
five, on the civil law; and ſix, upon aſtronomy and philoſophy: not 
one, upon hiſtory. Such was the nature and genius of the ſtudies, 
then proſecuted and held in eſtimation among the Germans“. 

Otho Henry, during his ſhort reign of only three years, began the 
celebrated collection of books and manuſcripts, known by the name 
of © the Palatine Library ;” and which was greatly augmented by his 
ſucceſſors. The moſt valuable part of it was ſent by the duke of Ba- 
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1574. 


Palatin: li- 
brary. 


varia, in 1621, as a preſent to Gregory, the Fifteenth, who then filled 


the papal chair, after the ſack of Heidelberg, and the expulſion of the 
unfortunate elector, Frederic the Fifth, from his capital and dominions. 
CEcolampadius, Melancthon, Bucer, and many of the moſt eminent 
reformers, ſtudied at the univerſity of Heidelberg, which attained to 
a high reputation at the commencement of the ſixteenth century“. 
The perſecutions of Philip the Second in the Netherlands, were fa- 
vourable to the population of the Palatinate; as thoſe of Charles the 
Ninth in France had been, at nearly the ſame period. Frederic the 
Third received the expatriated proteſtants; and having diſſolved the 
monaſtery of Frankendal, he founded there a city, which was imme- 

3% L' Art de Verif. vol. iii. p. 324. 35 L*Art de Verif. vol. iii. p. 326, 327. 

3+ Schmidt, vol. v. p. 520, 521. . a 
vol. 1. 8 ' diately 
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diately peopled with wee and Wü became one of the moſt con- 


. ſiderable in his territories ** 


1574 


Rude magni- 


ficence of the 
electors. 


State of the 
human mind 
in Germany, 
at the time 
of Luther's 


appearance. 


Heidelberg was the Aird and reſidence of the electors Palatine, in- 
the ſixteenth century, where they diſplayed a rude. magnificence.. 
Frederic the Third kept a tame lion in his palace, which mingled 
among the domeſtics, entered the chamber of the electreſs, and daily 
received his food at her feet. 'The motive for taming and retaining ; 
ſuch an animal was not a little ſingular, and aroſe. only: from the: 


elector having immemorially worn on his ſhield, the figure of a lion, , 


as his armorial bearing. This prince continued to reign at the period 
of which we are. treating“. 


b 


80 diſpoſed were the minds of men towards religious innovation, 
at the beginning of the ſixteenth century, and ſo weary was mankind* 
become of the pecuniary exactions of the Romiſn church, that in leſs - 
than fifty years after the appearance of Luther, the greater portion of 


Germany had withdrawn itſelf from its "obedience to the holy ſee. . 


The example, exhibited. by the three ſecular electors, was followed by 
the inferior princes,. nobility, and almoſt all the free, imperial cities. . 
On the other hand, the biſhops, and dignified eccleſiaſtics, in general, 
adhered to the antient faith, and formed a powerful phalanx, ranged 
under the papal banners. The famous clauſe, inſerted by Ferdinand 


the Firſt, into the conſtitutions of the diet of Augſburg, in 1555, de- 


nominated the Eccleſiaſtical Reſervation,” preſerved the property of 
the catholic church from further dilapidation, and formed a bulwark 
impregnable by all the efforts of the proteſtants **, The bonds of reli- 
gious union, which had been originally ſo ſtrong between the members 
of that communion, were likewiſe exceedingly weakened by the in- 
troduction of the doctrines of Ro Zuinglius, and other reformers, 
neg, vol. ii. p. «vs, 283. 33 Pfeffel, vol. ii, p. 181, 182. 
37 L' Art de Verif. vol. iti. p. 326. | 
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who either openly rejected the © Confeſſion. of Augſburg,” or ex- 


plained its expreſſions in a manner favourable to their own opinions. — — 


Notwithſtanding theſe obſtacles, or diſſenſions, the princes and ſtates, 1 


who had embraced the reformation before the middle of the ſixteenth ; any 


century, far outweighed in political power, as well as exceeded in 
numbers, thoſe who remained firm in their original perſuaſion, At 
the head of the Catholics, almoſt alone, if we except the Imperial 
family, were the dukes of Bavaria and Cleves. The proteſtants were 
"maſters of the remainder of the empire. The dukes of Brunſwic, 
Mecklenburg, and Wirtemberg ; the landgrave of Heſſe, and a croud 
of petty princes had embraced the Lutheran, or Calviniſt doQtrines ”. 

The dukes of Bavaria, and the electors Palatine ſprung from a 
common origin, about the middle of the thirteenth century. The 
former princes, at the period under our review, poſſeſſed a very con- 
ſiderable tract of country, extending from the ſouthern bank of the 
Danube, to the Alps which divide Bavaria from the Tyrol; though 
they had not acquired either the electoral dignity, or the upper pala- 
tinate, to both of which they ſubſequently attained, under the emperor 
Ferdinand the Second, during the war of thirty years. Bavaria, whe- 
ther from the vigilance of its ſovereigns, or from the genius of the 
people, inclined to ſuperſtition, and averſe to novelty; was the part 
of the empire, in which the Lutheran opinions had met with the leaſt 
favourable reception. William the Firſt zealouſly adhered to the 
antient religion, and entered into the“ catholic league,” at Nurem- 
berg, in 1538. His ſon, Albert the Third, who acceded in 15 50, was 
regarded as one of the firmeſt ſupports of the Romiſh faith and ſee. 
His connexion with the houſe of Auſtria, by his marriage with the 
arch-ducheſs Anne, daughter of Ferdinand the Firſt, attached him 
by political ties to the Imperial family, and ſtrengthened his other 
motives for oppoſing the progreſs of the Reformation“. 


eſs of 
eforma- 


1508 —1574:; 


Bavaria. 


William, duke of Cleves and Juliers, makes a conſpicuous figure, 1539=1574- 
in the hiſtory of the empire, under the reign of Charles the Fifth, es. 


39 Schmidt, vol. viii. p. 2-4. + L*Art de Verif, vol. iii. p. 496, Schmidt, ibid. 
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Incenſed at the emperor's refuſal to deſiſt from his pretenſions to the 


C——— duchy of Guelderland, William entered into the cloſeſt bonds of 
. bg friendſhip with Francis the Firſt; and having joined his own forces 


1514—1574. 
Brunſwic. 


Reign of 
Henry. 


to thoſe of the French monarch, he attacked and routed the Imperial 


troops. But, his proſperity was of ſhort duration. Compelled to 
demand forgiveneſs, at the feet of Charles, and to cede the province 


of Guelderland, which he had diſputed; his pardon was finally fealetl 
by the renunciation of Jane d'Albret, daughter of Henry, king of 
Navarre, to whom he had been betrothed, and by his marriage with 
Mary, daughter of Ferdinand, king of the Romans. The remainder 


of his reign was paſled in cultivating the arts of peace; and his ad- 


herence to the catholic religion, untinctured with zeal or bigotry, 
left a free entrance among his ſubjes, to the new opinions, Which 
were favoured by the vicinity of Holland and the Palatinate“ 

The dominions of the family of Brunſwic, had been Kivided 


early i in the fifteenth century, and formed two independant Rates; 
of Wolfenbuttel, and of Lunenburg. Erneſt the Firſt, head of 


the younger branch, imbibed the precepts of Luther at the univer- 


fity of Wittemberg, while proſecuting his ſtudies ; and was one of 


the moſt zealous proſelytes of the new doctrines, which ſpread. 


rapidly among his ſubjects. But, in the duchy of Brunſwic Wol- 
fenbuttel, the catholic faith, ſupported by Henry, ſovereign of the 
country, made a long and vigorous reſiſtance. He was a turbulent 
and martial prince, equally an enemy to his own repoſe, and to the 


tranquillity of Germany. His attempts to reduce by force of arms, 


and to puniſh the cities of Brunſwic, and Goſlar, which enjoyed very 


extenſive immunities, approaching to political independance, drew 


upon him the reſentment of © the League of 'Smalcald.” He was 
driven out of his dominions, by that powerful confederacy 3 and on 
his return with a body of French troops, he was routed, taken priſoner, 


and confined by the Landgrave of Heſſe, in the fortreſs of Ziegenhain. 


„L' Art de Verif. vol. iii. p. 186, 187. Schmidt, ibid. p. 3. 
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party, the duke was releaſed, and reinſtated by Charles the Fifth. a! 


the memorable battle of Sieverſhauſen, gained by Maurice, elector of 
Saxony, over Albert of Brandenburg, and in which Maurice pe- 
riſhed ; Henry was preſent; and loſt his two eldeſt ſons in the action. 
This was his laſt exertion of military proweſs; and before his de- 
ceaſe, he renounced the catholic religion, of which, during fifty years, 
he had been the ardent defender. His ſon, and ſucceſſor, Julius, who 
had embraced Lutheraniſm before his father, confirmed its progreſs, 
and withdrew his Near from any ſubjection to the church of 
Rome“. 

The extenſive country of Mecklenburg, extending a the fron- 
tiers of Holſtein, to the borders of Pomerania, along the ſouthern 
ſhore of the Baltic, like Brunſwic, was divided in the ſixteenth cen- 
tury, between two: princes of the ſame houſe, in nearly equal por- 
tions; denominated from their reſpective capitals, Schwerin, and 


Guſtrow. Similar, too, in another point of view, the proteſtant 


doctrines, which were received and adopted by the duke of Schwerin, 
as early as 15 30, did not eng the predominant dete of Guſ- 
trow, till after the year 1547 ©. 

There is no character more diftinguiſhed, on the chene of Ger- 1 
many, from the, acceſſion to the abdication of the emperor, Charles 
the Fifth, than that of Philip, Landgrave of Heſſe. His hiſtory is 
neceſſarily interwoven with all the important tranſactions of the pe- 
riod; in the greater part of Which he bore an eminent ſhare. An 
early convert to Lutheraniſm, his arms and counſels were ſteadily em- 
ployed in maintaining the faith which he had eſpouſed: but, he found 
it impoſſible to reconcile Luther himſelf with Zuinglius, on the article 
of the Euchariſt; and after three days, paſſed in fruitleſs conferences 
at Marburg, the two reformers ſeparated, without coming to an agree- 

42 L'Art de Verif. vol. iii. p. 431, 432. Schmidt. vol. vii, p. 136—139, and 205—207. 
Pfeffel, vol. ii. p. 166. 


* L*Ant de Verif. vol. iii, p. 491, 492. 
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ment upon any point. Philip adhered invariably to the © Confeſſion 
„of Augſburg,” and joined his forces to thoſe of John Frederic, the 
unfortunate eleor of Saxony, when they ventured to oppoſe the 


emperor, in 1546. Terrified with the fate of his aſſociate and ally, 


he haſtened to implore the pardon of his temerity ; but, Charles, 
though he did not uſe equal rigour towards the Landgrave, detained 
him a priſoner. He was indebted for his freedom, to the ſucceſsful 
and vigorous attack made by Maurice, the new elector of Saxony; 
and after five years of ſevere captivity, he reviſited his dominions. 


We ſearch in vain, during the remainder of his life, for the vigor and 


deciſion, which had characteriſed him previous to the war of Smal- 
cald. Rendered cautious even to timidity, by his misfortunes, Philip 
renounced any active interference in the quarrels of religion, as far as 


they related to Germany; though he ventured to ſend aſſiſtance to 


498—1519. 
Wirtemberg.- 


Reign of Ul- 
ric the Sixth, 
1520, 


1534. 


the Hugonots, at the commencement of the civil wars in France. 


His ſon, William the Fourth, inherited the talents, as well as the ad- 


herence to Lutheraniſm, which diſtinguiſhed Philip; and no part of 


the empire was more wiſely governed, or enjoyed more profound 
tranquillity, than the landgraviate of Heſſe, under his pacific admi- 
niſtration **, | 
The dukes of Wirtemberg might be conſidered as the laſt of the 
great German princes, of the ſecond order. Their territories, fitu- 
ated in the circle of Suabia, were not only extenſtve and populous ; 
but inferior to none, in fertility, and variety of productions. Ulric 
the Sixth, after having been expelled from his dominions, for an 
infraction of the public peace of the empire, which he had im- 
prudently and raſhly committed, by attempting to avenge his private 
quarrels with an armed force; ſaw his duchy ravaged, and ſold by 
the conquerors, to the emperor, Charles the Fifth. That monarch 


beſtowed it on Ferdinand, his own brother; while Ulric, an exile and 


a fugitive, wandered for fourteen years, without aſylum, or protection. 
4% Pfeffel, vol. ii. p. 170, and p. 177. L Art de Verif, vol. iii. p. 373375 · Heiſs, 
The 
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The generous and active friendſhip of Philip, Landgrave of Heſſe, © = P, 
aided by the pecuniary aſſiſtance of Francis the Firſt, re-eſtabliſhed C—— 
him ; and in. the following year, he introduced the Reformation da 
into Wirtemberg ©. 

Involved in the damits under which the League of Smalcald” 1535—1550. 
was oppreſſed, he was reduced to ſubmit to the conditions impoſed by 
Charles ; and his death, which took place ſoon afterwards, ſcarcely 
prevented the forfeiture of his duchy, . reclaimed by Ferdinand, king 
of the Romans, as reverting to him by the crime of rebellion. It 1550—1574. 
required the wiſdom and moderation of his ſucceſſor, Chriſtopher, to n 
obliterate the misfortunes which the imprudence of Ulric had pro- 
duced. He was the parent and protector of his ſubjects; and his 
reign of eighteen years, formed an æra of repoſe and felicity, Felicity of his 
unknown in Wirtemberg. With the approbation of the States, Fes 
the duke compoſed and publiſhed a code of laws, framed on a baſis 
of equity; and calculated to extinguiſh.the: feuds ariſing. neceſſarily 
from the barbarous and contradictory juriſprudence, previouſly in 
uſe. - Every beneficial inſtitution, for introducing police, regulating 
commercial tranſactions, and diffuſing civilization, were adopted by 
Chriſtopher... His adherence to Lutheraniſm was not embittered by. 
the ſpirit of intolerance ;- and his active benevolence rendered him 
equally reſpected by the catholics, as by thoſe of his own perſuaſion. 

Under his adminiſtration; the duchy, which had been ravaged and 
deſolated, became the moſt opulent and proſperous part of Germany. 
He was ſucceeded by Louis the Third, his ſon . 

The free imperial cities formed a very important part of the Ger- 1574. 
manic empire and Conſtitution. They appear to have been firſt ad- _ _ 
mitted to the Diets, towards the concluſion. of the thirteenth cen- Imperial the 
tury . Under Maximilian the Second, they exceeded ſeventy in — this 
number; moſt of which, with the ſingle. exception of Lubeck, were 


43 'Pfeffel, vol. ii. p. 122, and p. 152, 153, L'Art de Verifier, vol. iti. p. 390, 391. 
* vol. ii. p. 332. 
' Art de Verif. ibid, p. 391, 392. 47 Schmidt, vol. vi. p. 31, 32. 
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ſituated in the circle of Suabia, or on the Rhine “. In commerce and 
riches, they were ſuperior to the cities, ſubject to the ſovereigns by 


whom they were ſurrounded; and they exerciſed every act of inde- 


pendance and juriſdiction within themſelves. In all the general con- 
tributions, enacted by the Diets, they were loaded with an unjuſt 
proportion; but the emperors, who derived from their aſſiſtance the 
greateſt ſupport, protected them againſt every attempt of the electors, 


or princes, to reduce them to ſubjectionꝰ“ . Among the great, Im- 


perial cities of the firſt order, Cologne was the only one, in which 
the catholic religion maintained its antient aſcendancy. Lubeck, 
which enjoyed a vaſt proportion of the Baltic trade, as well as Nu- 
remberg, and Straſburg, were zealous Lutherans. - The others, di- 
vided between the Romiſh and Proteſtant church, admitted the free 
exerciſe of both modes 'of worſhip, and compoſed the magiſtracy or 
municipal officers, Gg pes from ee 1 the two oppoſite y- 
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of the human 
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tury. 


— . —m ——————— 


Ir was not till towards the concluſion of the fifteenth, and com- 
mencement of the ſixteenth century, that Germany began to emerge 
from its political obſcurity, and to aſſume a ſhare in the wars, nego- 
tiations, and concerns of Europe. Every thing, at that period, com- 
bined to awaken the human mind, to ſtimulate its exertions, and to 
inflame its ardor. The invention of the art of printing; the intro- 
duction of artillery, and gunpowder, into all military operations; 
the formation of ſtanding armies ;' the innovations in religion; and 
the ſtill more ſurprizing revolutions in commerce, in conſequence of 
the diſcoveries of Columbus and Gama, which transferred the trade of 
the Eaſt, from Egypt and Italy, to Portugal: "theſe cauſes, united, and 


acting with force upon a people, unacquainted, in a great degree, with 


the arts; produced a fermentation, of which, at this Ne of ere 


* Heſs, vol. ii. p. 90, gl. 49 Ibid, p. 885 89. Schmidt, vol. vi. p | p. 7417: 
can, 
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can, with difficulty, form any adequate idea. Civil liberty, learning, C BA 
polite letters, and all the refinements of poliſhed ſociety, began to be Ly 
underſtood, and to be cultivated. The impediments, conſtructed by * 
tyranny, or produced by anarchy, which had hitherto prevented the 

free intercourſe of one nation with another, were gradually removed. 

The rude and martial exerciſes of chivalry, gave place to more gentle 
recreations. Lances, and coats of mail, became almoſt uſeleſs, after 

the practice of fire-arms was eſtabliſhed ; and the ſubſtitution of in- 

fantry, in the place of cavalry, deprived the nobles df one of their 

moſt diſtinguiſhed advantages, when engaged in war“. 


The effect, produced by theſe changes, on the national manners glos 
and character, however great, was, notwithſtanding, neceſſarily 2 
ſlow: it was continually retarded by prejudice, and impeded by long 
eſtabliſhed habits, relinquiſhed with difficulty. Even, after the middle 
of the ſixteenth century, much of the rude originality of the German 
nation, and of their characteriſtic virtues and defects, ſurvived, and 
ſtrongly diſcriminated them from every other people. Their probity, Charatteritic 
frankneſs, and loyalty, were not more univerſally acknowledged, than inn. 
were their general ruſticity, credulity, and drunkenneſs ; but the fn 
mer ſeem to have been the indelible and genuine qualities of the 
people, while the latter reſulted, in a great meaſure, from the ſtate of 
ſociety, and che want of cultivation. The beautiful reply of Stephen, 
duke of Bavaria, to Galeazzo Viſconti, his brother-in-law, duke of | 
Milan, ſtrikingly depictures the fidelity and honeſty, for which the 
Germans were renowned. The Italian prince having made an oſten- 
tatious diſplay of his wealth and magnificence; Stephen obſerved, 
that “ he could not boaſt of equal riches; but, that he had not a 
e ſubje& in his dominions, on whoſe breaſt he could not ſleep in 
« ſafety.” Charles the Fifth, in his public manifeſtos, as well as in Frobityofthe 
his private letters, did not heſitate to aſſign as an unanſwerable reaſon 


0 Schmidt, vol. v. p. 508, and p. 520. 52 Ibid. p. 493=495» © Idem, ibid. 
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. the ſuppoſed machinations of Maurice, elector of Saxony, 


A and the margrave of Brandenburg, in 1552; that © ſuch was the un- 


1574. 


< impeached probity and veracity of the German nation, and ſo inca- 
pable were they of inſincerity or duplicity; that he could not believe 
it poſſible for two princes of their origin and extraction, to engage 
in a ſyſtematical plan of perfidy**.” Notwithſtanding the almoſt 
unintermitted diſſenſions, wars, and private animoſities, which deſo- 
lated the empire, from the death of Frederic the Second, in 1250, 
to the abdication of Charles the Fifth, in 1556, we find, in the 
lapſe of more than three centuries, no inſtance of a conſpiracy 
among the Germans ; and only one of an aſſaſſination ; that, op 


mitted in the perſon of the emperor, Albert the Firſt, by his nep 


Meaſures for 


ats repreſſion. 
| Penalties; and, in 1572, we find new edits equally ſtrong, and 


If theſe eminent virtues were univerſally confeſſed, the 3 
tion, to which every claſs of men, throughout the empire, were ad- 
dicted, merited not leſs reprobation. Princes and nobles gratified ſo 
degrading a propenſity, in an equal degree with the loweſt of their 


ſubjects. Maximilian the Firſt, who, from having lived among 


foreigners, during the life, as well as after the deceaſe of Mary of 
Burgundy, his wife, had embraced their manners, was an exception 
to the national character; and he repeatedly attempted to reform his 
countrymen, not only by an example of ſobriety, but, by poſitive 
laws and prohibitions, At the diet of Worms, in 1495, it was en- 
joined, that the eleftors and princes ſhould ſeverely repreſs and 


puniſh ſuch irregularities *. But, an evil, which held ſo forcibly to | 


general manners, was not to be ſubdued by legal injunctions, nor 


equally ineffectual, for the diſcouragement and ſuppreſſion of this 
vice, iſſued by the diet of Cologne. In other European countries, 
the effects of drunkenneſs, rather than the practice itſelf, have been 


| the object of penal W 


52 Schmidt, vol, vii. p. 3775 378. and p. 381—38z. : 
* Ibid. vol. v. p. 494 bid. p. 495. 3% Ibid. p. 496—499· 
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3 CHAP, 
The German ſoldiery in the ſixteenth century began to be = 


eſteemed equal to any European troops, in bravery and ſteady COu- Lon 
rage. At the battle of Pavia, they acquired a high reputation, by Gear 
engaging and breaking the flower of the French army. The cha- . 
racteriſtie virtues and vices of their country, were ſtill to be traced 
in the camp. They were not ſanguinary, nor cruel ; they eaſily 
granted quarter, and rarely ſhed unneceſſary blood: but, on the 
other hand, they were eager for plunder, ſevere in their exaction of 

contributions, and too prone to ſet fire to the towns or villages 
which they captured. It is an indiſputable fact, that during the Charatteriftic 
famous ſack of Rome, in 1527, the Germans evinced far more mo- * 
deration towards the inhabitants of that unfortunate city, than the 
Spaniards, or even the Italians, their own countrymen. It ought, 
| not, likewiſe, to be forgotten, that a great proportion of the Ger- 
mans were imbued with the tenets of Luther, while the two other 
nations were compoſed entirely of zealous catholics. In the cam- 
paigns againſt the Turks, the Germans rarely appear to have ac- 
quired any renown ; but, the cauſes of their ill ſucceſs are obvious. 

The armies were compoſed of troops, drawn from all the different 
circles, animated by no common ſentiment of patriotiſm, diſcordant 
in religion, and hardly united under their reſpective princes, or com- 
manders. The Ottoman ſoldiery were enthuſiaſtically attached 
to their faith, and to their ſovereigns ; who uſually, till the death 
of Solyman, in 1566, conducted them in perſon, and ſhared their 
dangers. . Circumſtances ſo oppoſite, muſt, 8 have ope- 
rated powerfully on the character of the two nations 

After the acceſſion of Maximilian the Firſt, the a ſo celebrated Infliution of 

in hiſtory under the name of © Landſquenets, began to be known in — Wy” 
Europe. They were Germans, and ſoon. roſe to a high degree of 

military eſtimation. That emperor, who had ſtudied the art of war, 


37 Schmidt, vol. vii. p. 543- * Ibid. p. 541=544- 
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and who conducted it on principles of Tactics, armed them with long 


L——— lances; divided them into regiments, compoſed of enſigns and ſquads; 


1574+ 


compelled them to ſubmit to a rigorous diſcipline ; and retained them 


under their ſtandards, after the concluſion of the wars in which he 


Celebrity of 
thoſe troops, 


was engaged. They formed an excellent body of infantry, and did 


ſignal execution. But, beſides thoſe in the employ of Maxi- 
milian, vaſt numbers entered into foreign ſervice, particularly that 
of France. At the battle of Marignan, in 1515, they even en- 


bz countered and repulſed the Switzers, who had been deemed invincible. 


Reiters. 


On their return to their native country, they became intolerable, 
from their licentiouſneſs and inſolence. Accuſtomed to ſubſiſt by 
plunder, unuſed to labour, deſtitute of clothing, pay, or leaders; 


they committed every ſort of outrage on the peaſants, and were re- 
garded as a ſcourge, by the Germans of that age. Pikes were ſub- 


ſtituted in the place of their long lances, under Charles the Fifth; 


and the facility with which the Landſquenets performed their evo- 
lutions, gave rife to the formation of a body of cavalry, compoſed of 


the ſame ſoldiers, and denominated © Reiters.“ They ſoon attained 


to an equal celebrity with the infantry, and were generally found in 
the French armies, on both ſides, during the civil wars. Mortars, 


culverines, and other engines of artillery were invented by Maxi- 


Taxes, 


milian _ Firſt, que a new Nat ves ſyltem was introduced into the 
empire 


The edu of ſtanding armies, necefſarily cons the aug- 


. mentation and multiplication of taxes throughout Germany. Before 


the beginning of the ſixteenth century, there were ſcarcely any per- 
manent impoſitions upon the ſubje& ; and princes ſubſiſted, in a 


great degree, on their domain, or on contributions levied for parti- 


cular purpoſes, and granted for a ſhort time. Deſpotiſm was un- 


known. The ſtates, compoſed of the nobility and great vaſſals, 


0 Pfeffel, vol. ii. p. 112, 113. .. ©: Pfeffel, vol. i. p. 113. 
o Schmidt, vol, vi. p. 61-63. 
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were aſſembled, and their conſent obtained, before any tax could be C H H 4 P. 
impoſed. But, the power of ſovereigns was gradually augmented, W 
when ſupported by a body of diſciplined troops, and it eventually 2 
extinguiſhed the liberties of the people. Chivalry may be ſaid to D: 1 of 
have expired with the age of Charles the Fifth, though its genius =; 
and ſpirit are ſtill frequently to be traced. It ſeems difficult to be- 
lieve, that at the diet of Worms, in 1495, a French knight, named 
Claude Barre, challenged the whole German nation, at ſingle 
combat; and it is ſtill more extraordinary, that the emperor Maxi- 
milian himſelf ſhould quit his Imperial functions, to engage a 
ſtranger, as the champion of his countrymen. He entered the liſts 
on horſeback, fought, and vanquiſhed the Frenchman ®. Maximilian 
the Second, in 1566, charmed with the exploits of Tury, a Hun- 
garian, who had diſtinguiſhed himſelf againſt the Turks, armed him 
a knight, with his own hands; and this is one of the laſt examples 
of that practice, which we find in modern hiftory ©. | 
There was no appendage of ftate, at this period, in the pa- Buſfoons. 

laces of kings, more general and indiſpenſable, than buffoons ; 

and they ſeem to have carried the practice in Germany, to a 

greater exceſs, than in any other European country. Perhaps, 

the national phlegm demanded the aid of this faQitious mirth. 

The diet of Augſburg, in 1500, did not conſider the ſubject 

as beneath their legiſlative attention and regulation“. Beſides 

the buffoons, in regular pay and attendance upon all princes, 

there were numbers of honorary and titular ones, who. drew a 
precarious fubfiſtence from their extravagancies and importu- 

nity ; nor were they limited to the male ſex, as women equally 

practiſed the vocation. It was not till long after the period 7 
of which we are treating, that they fell into diſuſe, as refine- 

62 Schmidt, vol. vi. p. 17,.18, and p. 66, © Sacy, Hiſt. d'Hongrie, vol. ii, p. 52. 
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— _— gaiety . 
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Commerce. 


Vpulence of 
the German 
cities. 


The commerce of Germany was at its higheſt elevation, during the 
whole of the fifteenth century; but it rapidly declined after the diſ- 
covery of a paſſage to India, by the Portugueze. It was not poſſi- 
ble to form the ſame connexions, or to draw the ſame advantages, 


from Liſbon, as from Venice. The letters of Eneas Sylvius, after- 


Hanſeatic 
league. 


wards Pope Pius the Second, who had paſſed a conſiderable time, as 
legate of the holy ſee, among the Germans, and who viſited almoſt 
every part of the empire ; leave no room to doubt of the trade, and 
opulence of many of the ae cities. He poſitively aſſerts, that © the 
“ kings or Scotland would gladly be lodged, like the common citizens 
of Nuremberg in Franconia ©.” That induſtrious city divided with 
Augſburg, the whole commerce of the ſouthern provinces of Ger- 
many, as well as of Bohemia, Hungary, and many parts of Poland. 
The commodities of Italy and of the Eaſt were tranſmitted by them 
to the Hanſe towns, who ſupplied with thoſe articles all the coun- 
tries ſurrounding the Baltic. The population of the free, imperial 
cities bore a proportion to their trade and wealth. Nuremberg, 
Aix la Chapelle, Straſburg, Lubeck, and many others, poſſeſſed pro- 
digious power and reſources *. 

4 The Hanſeatic League, ſo renowned in hiſtory, was princi- 
pally compoſed of cities ſituated in Germany; though it extended 


to Poland, France, the Netherlands, and almoſt all the ſouthern king- 


Its com- 
merce. 


doms of Europe, at an early period of its exiſtence. We cannot 
contemplate its progreſs, influence, and exertions, without admira- 
tion. Before the thirteenth century, theſe enterprizing merchants 
had eſtabliſhed warehouſes at London, and at Bruges: in 1274, 


they fixed ſimilar eſtabliſhments at Novogrod in Muſcovy ; and four 


Schmidt, vol. v. p. 528, 529. 
67 Eneas Sylv. de Mor. German, cited TOs vol. v. p. 510. 
© Schmidt, vol. v. p. 513. 
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years later, at — in Norway v. The kings of Denmark could © 5 4 F. 
not 'offend, nor inſult them with impunity. Waldemar the Third was * 
driven by their forces, from his capital, in 1368 ; and in 1428, their ben 
fleet, conſiſting of two hundred and fifty veſſels, having on board 
twelve thouſand ſoldiers, again attacked Copenhagen, and ultimately 
compelled Eric the Tenth to accept the terms of peace which they 
dictated, Lubeck was the metropolis or head of the confederacy, 
to which Cologne, Brunſwic, and Dantzic were aſſociated ; each of 
thoſe places having under them, a number of ſubordinate cities. 
They held triennial aſſemblies at Lubeck, in which they regulated not 
only their commercial concerns ; but, concluded treaties with the 
greateſt monarchs and ſtates of Europe. The transfer of trade to Declive, 
Portugal, early in the ſixteenth century, gave the firſt ſhock to the 
Hanſeatic league; and before the middle of that period, the Engliſh 
penetrated, not only into the Baltic, but round the North Cape, to 
Archangel. The Dutch ſucceeded them, and commerce found new 
channels. Yet, in 1574, the German cities of the Hanſe, ſtill con- 
tinued to carry on a great, though a diminiſhing trade, and to enjoy 
high political conſideration. SUL 

Germany, even before the diſcovery of printing, and the revival Learning of 
of letters, abounded in univerſities ; but, learning was confined to Germass. 
monaſtic controverſies, or to the philoſophy of Ariſtotle”. In the 
ſixteenth century, the Reformation produced a ſpirit of enquiry, fa- 
vourable to the activity and exertions of the human mind: yet, it 
was long directed almoſt excluſively to polemical ſubjects, which 
powerfully affected and intereſted. all claſſes of people. That the pge& of the 
Reformation, introduced by Luther, was eventually beneficial to Neformation. 
mankind, and productive of the happieſt change, even among its. 
enemies and opponents, it is impoſſible to deny. But, theſe effects 

s Heiſs, vol. ii. p. 391—393. Schmidt, vol. v. p. 512, 513. 
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were not immediate; and the bold innovations of Luther, who tore 


— . veil from before the Romiſh ſanctuary, encouraged others to 


trample on all eccleſiaſtical authority, or to ſubſtitute viſionary forms 
of theocracy, in the place of ſubordination to their rulers. Though 
that celebrated reformer conſtantly exhorted to obedience and ſub- 
miſſion to civil magiſtrates, princes, and ſovereigns ; yet, Muncer, 
in 1525, and ſome years later, John of Leyden, at the head of the 
Anabaptiſts, exhibited the moſt awful ſcenes of ſavage fanaticiſm, 
which have been ever acted on the theatre of the world“. | 
The recital of the inſurrection of the German peaſants, under 
| Muncer, and their other leaders, excites horror, when we reflect on the 
multitudes who periſhed, victims to their miſguided enthuſiaſm. In 
many places, the ſoldiers refuſed to | give. quarter, even. to thoſe who 
laid down their arms; and all were put, indiſcriminately, to the ſword. 
The biſhop of Wurtzburg, after reſiſtance had totally ceaſed, rode 
through his territories, accompanied by executioners, and beheaded 
ſeveral hundred peaſants. The archbiſhop of Treves killed many of 
them with his own hand, and encouraged his ſoldiers to do the 
ſame, though the inſurgents implored mercy”, The emperor Fer- 
dinand the Firſt, in a paper, drawn up by himſelf, and annexed to 
his laſt will, on the 1oth of Avguſt, 1555, exprelsly aſſerts, that © in 
the inſurrection of Muncer, there periſhed one hundred and twelve 
« thouſand peaſants, in the ſingle province of the empire, where his 
troops were employed.” Even, from ſo high and inconteſtable an 
authority, we can ſcarcely credit the fact. The atrocities, com- 
mitted at Munſter, in 1534, and 1535, by John of Leyden, and Knip- 
perdolling, are well known. All theſe fanatics, while they decried 
Luther, yet availed themſelves of his maxims ; which they per- 
verted, to juſtify their acts of violence againſt the catholic church, 


7s Schmidt, vol. vii. p. 491—510, and p. 9 Pfeſfel, vol. it, p. 133. Ae 
de l' Empire, p. 404, 40. 
73 Schmidt, vol. vi. p. 369, 370. % Schmidt, vol. viii, p. 267, 268, 
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and its miniſters”. In ſuch a tate of ſociety and of the human © 5 val 
mind, learning, the fine arts, and ſound philoſophy, could not be. 
expected to ſtrike deep root, or to extend widely their influence. Re- Lene.” 
ligious antipathy alienated men from each other, and long impeded 
the progreſs of true ſcience, throughout the empire. 'The German 
language itſelf, harſh and uncultivated, was little favourable-to pro- 
ductions of genius. Neither hiſtory nor poetry had advanced beyond 
mediocrity ; but, Albert Durer, and Holbein, carried the art of feat 
ing to great perfection. 

The invention of printing, which has ſo widely diffuſed 1 Art of print- 
ledge, originated in Germany; but the taſte and ſelection to guide 
its uſe, were long wanting. .'The firſt work, printed by the Ger- 
mans, in 1457, was an edition of the Pſalms ; and for many years, 
ſubſequent to that period, no books, except bibles, and treatiſes on 
civil law, or theology, were publiſhed in the empire. The Italians 
acted in a different manner. That elegant people, charmed with the 
great models of antiquity, began inſtantly to print the claſſics ; and 
Cicero's letters were the firſt work given to the world. Nothing can 
more forcibly characterize the genius of the two nations, than this 
difference of conduct **, Venice furniſhed all the northern kingdoms 
of Europe with paper, till towards the end of the fifteenth century. 
It was not till the year 1470, that two Spaniards, from the province 
of Gallicia, firſt conſtructed Tu mills, 1 in Germany ; but, they 
ſoon became more numerous ” 6 

The barbarous PURE OT of the feudal times, the appeals to Jurifpru- 
the interpoſition of Heaven, and judicial combats for the deciſion of 
cauſes ; all theſe inſtitutions had diſappeared before the middle of the 
ſixteenth century. The ſtudy of the civil and canon law, indiſpen- . of the 
ſable in a conſtitution ſo intricate and complicated as the Ger- a; 
manic body, began to conduct its followers to power, wealth, and 


7s Pfeffel, vol. ii. p. 151—153. Anvales de 76 Schmidt, vol. v. p. 521. 
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CHAP. conſideration, As early as 1450, we find the great lawyers aſpiring 
3 tO equality with the nobles, receiving knighthood, and poſſeſſing con- 
7 - ſiderable landed property in the empire. Gaſpard Schlick, ſon of a 
Citizen of Egra in Bohemia, and chancellor to Frederic the Third, in 
1440, was raiſed to eminent civil een and is one of the firſt 
| inſtances recorded of that nature 

Conclufion, Such was the ſtate and thy ba of Germany, about 3 year 
1574; a country, which ſoon afterwards began to aſſume a prin- 
cipal rank in the great ſyſtem of Europe; and which, early in the 
following century, was the theatre of the longeſt, moſt obſtinate, and 
general war, that has taken place in modern times; that, commonly 
denominated the war of thirty years, terminated by the treaties of 

e in 1 _ | 
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Review of the Daniſh hiſtory, from the reign of Margaret of pal de- 


mar, to the acceſſion of Chriſtian the Setond.—State of the three 
northern kingdoms, at the beginning of ibe fixteenib century. Limited 


authority of the ſovereign, — Revenues. — Forcet.— Character, and . 


terprizes of Chriſtian the Second. Conqugſi of Sweden.— Maſſacre 


of Stockholm. —Revolt of Guftavus Vaſa.—Depoſition of Chriſtian. — 
Reign of Frederic the Firſt. Invaſion, and impriſonment of Chriſtian 
the Second. —Interregnum. Election of Chriſtian the Third, —Efta- 


 bliſhment of the reformed religion. Reign of Chriſtian the Third,— 


Acceſſion of Frederic the Second. Par with Sweden, —State of Den- 


mark in 1574. —Territories.—Commerce of the Hanſeatic le Ml | 


Reception of the reformed religion.—Colonization of Greenland.— 


Naval, and military furces.— Introduction, and progreſs of letterr.— 


Dycho Brahe. 


6 early ages of the Daniſh hiſtory are equally deficient in ma- 


CHAP, 


terials, and deſticute of information. The Runie and Scandinavian , 


annals, whatever amuſement their reſearches may afford the antiquary, 


1397. 


contain little matter deſerving the attention of the enlightened hiſ- 


torian, or philoſopher. During the middle ages, the three kingdoms of 
the North were governed by their ſeparate and reſpective ſovereigns; 
but, towards the end of the fourteenth century, the celebrated Mar- 
garet of Waldemar united in her own perſon the crowns of Denmark, 
Sweden, and Norway. By the famous act, denominated © the Union 


Mar of 


Waldermar. 
Union of the 
crowns of the 
North. 
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C MA AP. « of Calmar,” ſhe even ſucceeded in rendering them hereditary ; and 
cer a reign, diſtinguiſhed by vigour and ſucceſs, ſhe devolved her 
Bric ths vaſt dominions on her nephew, Eric the Seventh. That able 
veventh. princeſs, whoſe maſculine talents, and capacity for government, ac- 
quired her the title of © the Northern Semiramis,“ reigned over the 
Polar regions, from the lake Ladoga and the confines of Muſcovy, to 
the Orkneys incluſively ; and from Greenland, then colonized by the 
Norwegians, to the frontiers of Germany. It is even highly pro- 
bable, that the union, which ſhe effected and cemented by her policy» 
might have remained indiſſoluble, if the incapacity and violence of her 
immediate ſucceſſor had not ſhaken its foundations. Eric, incapable 
of purſuing the track which had been pointed out to him, incurred 
8 the hatred and contempt of his ſubjects. Expelled from the throne, 
© he retired to the Iſle of Gothland in the Baltic, where he long exer- 
ciſed the profeſſion of a pirate ; and when at length he was compelled 
to quit his retreat, he tamely withdre to Rugenwalde 1 in Pomerania, 

and terminated his life in obſcurity and indigence *, | 
14391448. Notwithſtanding ſo rude a ſhock to the recent union ditions the 
northern kingdoms, Chriſtopher of Bavaria, the ſucceſſor of Eric, 
after ſome delays, was declared ſovereign of the three countries ; 
but his reign was ſhort, and leaving no iſſue, the Swedes proceeded 
to the election of a king. The national choice fell on Charles 
Canutſon, a native, and already inveſted with the dignity of marſhal 
1 Sweden. The Danes, on the contrary, more attached to here- 
dttary right, made a voluntary offer of their crown to Adolphus, 
| duke of Sleſwic and Holſtein, who was ſprung from the blood of 
Elevation of their antient monarchs. By an inſtance of moderation, or of apathy, 
— neg rare in the hiſtory of mankind, Adolphus declined ſo flattering a 


5 propoſal; but he recommended to the Daniſh Senate his nephew, 
5 Mallet, Hiſtoire de Dannemarc, vol. iv. p. 291—318. 1 · Ar de Verif, val, i, p. 93. 
Vertot, Hiſt. des Revolutions de Suede, p. 31-33 | 4 
> Mallet, vol. iv. p. 318-322, and p. 416—426. 
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Chriſtian, count of Oldemburg, as worthy of the ſceptre which he HAF. 
himſelf had refuſed. That prince was, in conſequence, adopted by Low 
the States of Denmark, and their example was ſpeedily followed by e. 
thoſe of Norway: but the Swedes, tenacious of their choice, and 

alienated by the violence or partiality of the two preceding kings, 

adhered to their determination; and refuſed any longer to ſubmit to 

the regulations enacted at Calmar, which had ſolemnly declared the 
indiſſoluble union of the three crowns *. 


It is at this period, with the acceſſion of Chriſtian, that we.may 14481513. 
date the final ſeparation of Sweden from the two other kingdoms ; firs, 
every ſubſequent effort on the part of the latter, to reunite them, 
having been only attended with temporary and incomplete ſucceſs. 

It is likewiſe memorable, as the zra, from which Denmark begins to 

aſſume a ſhare in the wars, negotiations, and affairs of Europe 
Chriſtian the Firſt was a virtuous and able prince, founder of the 

preſent reigning houſe of Oldemburg : he was ſucceeded by his ſon, 

John the Second; and their united reigns include a ſpace of more 

than ſixty years. But, the attention of poſterity has been almoſt en- 

tirely occupied by that of Chriſtian the Second, whole character, 
crimes, and misfortunes, have powerfully attracted conſideration. 

Inſtead of recording the events, or commemorating the tranſactions State of the 
of two ſovereigns, whole political conduct, or military expeditions, — a. 
can excite, at this diſtance of time, only a feeble intereſt ; it may be darn 
more curious, as well as more informing, to endeavour to convey 

even an- inadequate idea of the ſtate of the northern man pre- 

vious to the acceſſion of Chriſtian the Second. 

The form of government, immemorially received and adopted by Limited 
the Scandinavian nations, was monarchy; but, by this term, we muſt —_— 
- underſtand the conſtitution in its moſt contracted ſenſe. Not only 
their kings were controuled by the Senate, or the States, in every 


5 Puffendorf's Hiſt, of Sweden, p. 108—112., Vena, p- 32—40. 
* Mallet, rol. v. p. 7790. 
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act f power: they were likewiſe elective; though the choice was 


always confined to the reigning family, and followed the right of 


blood. Even the prerogati ves, uſually exerciſed by the moſt limited 
ſovereigns, were denied to the Daniſh princes: far from having 
the right to impoſe a tax, however ſmall, without the eonſent and 


approbation of the States; they could not declare war, form any im- 


Great power 


| 2 privi- 


es of the © 


les. 


portant enterprize, or confer the government of a fortreſs, unleſs the 
national delegates had been previouſly conſulted *. If the royal au- 
thority was thus rigorouſly fettered, the power. of the nobility was 
proportionably relaxed and indefinite. They poſſeſſed privileges the 
moſt incompatible with order, general freedom, and a due ſubmiſſion 
to the laws; while the inferior claſſes of the people, deſtitute of pro- 
tection, were expoſed to every violence and outrage. In the capitu- 
lation, or grant of franchiſes, tendered to Chriftian the Firſt, by the 
Danes, on his election, in 1448, every poſſible Hmit was impoſed; 
which diſtruſt, or jealouſy, could dictate; and fill ſeverer reſtraints 


| were affixed by the Norwegians, when they raiſed him to the throne, 


Revenues. 


ſoon afterwards *, John the Second, in 1483, granted to the Swediſh 


nobles the right of life and death over their vaſſals,” and rendered 
them virtually ſovereigns on their own eſtates. The degree of 
anarchy, as well as oppreſſion, which immunities ſo extenſive and 
uncontrouled, muſt of neceſſity produce, may be eaſily imagined. 

The revenues of the Daniſh crown were not leſs ſcanty, than its 
authority was limited. In 1453, Chriſtian the Firſt informed the 
Senate, that the royal domains had been almoſt entirely alienated by 
the profuſion of his predeceſſors ; and that the remaining receipts 
were inadequate to the neceſſary expences of government. Towards 
the concluſion of the ſame century, John the Second, during the 


ſhort period of time, in which he occupied the throne of Sweden, 


found the revenues ſo diminiſhed by the rapacity of the nobles and 


5 Mallet, vol. v. p· HAR 8 7 Malet, vol. v. p. 3 
Ls © Ibid,p., 21-31, and p. 95 — 103. 8 Ibid, p. 61, 62. | 
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elergy, as to be unequal to the payments with which they were © * 
loaded. He attempted to remedy the evil, by reſuming ſome of the! 
grants previouſly made, or extorted ; but, it may be naturally con- n. 
ceived, that ſuch a meaſure muſt have been highly unpopular and 
dangerous. The event ſpeedily manifeſted its tendency to be ſuch ;, 

and it was the immediate cauſe of his expulſion from Sweden“. 

The ſcareity of ſpecie in all the northern countries, the inevitable Searcity of 
reſult of the poverty of the people, tended to weaken the royal as 
power, and to incapacitate the ſovereign for exertions of magnitude. 

In order to obtain money, ſcarcely any expedients ſeem to have been 
regarded as too degrading, or as unbecoming the majeſty of the throne. 
The crown lands; the dominions, provinces, and iſlands ; the ſpiri- 
tual welfare of the people; all theſe were expoſed to ſale, or mort-- 
gaged, in order to obtain. a precarious, and immediate pecuniary 
ſupply. When Fregeno, the papal legate, entered the territories of 
Denmark, in 1461, in order to tax the: credulity and ſuperſtition of 
the inhabitants, by diſpenſing indulgences ; Chriſtian the Firſt did 
not ſcruple to exact from him eight thouſand marks, previous to the 
exerciſe of his functions; and to ſtipulate for a conſiderable portion 
of the plunder, to be collected from the people. Gold and ſilver Trade. 
were ſo rare, that even in the greateſt commercial tranſactions, they 
were little uſed, or known ''. The Hanſe towns, and particularly 
the city of Lubeck, engroſſed the whole trade of the Baltic, Norway, 
and Iceland; to which countries they carried ſalt, wine, and cloth. 

In return, they received fiſh, furs, and timber; but. money was almoſt 
excluded from this intercourſe *, * | 


The moſt curious and extraordinary proof of the poverty of the Daniſh poverty of 
kings, occurs under Chriſtian the Firſt; That prince having ſtipulated be eroun. 
to pay the ſum. of ſixty thouſand florins to James the Third, king. of 


9 Mallet, vol. V. p. 259, 260. nn Mallet, vol. v. p. 186, 187, and p. 330. 
19 Ibid. p. 108, 109. 3. About five thouſand pounds ſterling, 


Ibid. p. 198. 
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Scotland, as a portion with his daughter, Margaret, in marriage; was 


L—— neceſſitated to mortgage the Orkney iſlands to his ſon-in-law, as a ſecu- 


1443—15 13. 


rity for the money, which was not to be found in the royal coffers. 
But, it having been likewiſe agreed, that ten thouſand florins were to 


be depoſited, previous to the departure of the new queen from Co- 


penhagen, the Scottiſh commiſſioners inſiſted on the immediate exe- 
cution of the article. It was diſcovered to be impoſſible to raiſe 
more than a fifth part of ſo inconſiderable a ſum ; and Chriſtian was 
again reduced to the humiliating alternative of mortgaging the Shet- 


land iſlands to James the 'Third, till he ſhould diſcharge the remain- 


ing eight thouſand florins. The tranſaction took place in 1468 ; and 
it is no leſs true than incredible, that neither the Orkneys nor Shet- 


land, though frequently reclaimed, were ever eee e have 


Military 
forces. 


remained unalterably annexed to the Scottiſh crown ** 
With revenues and reſources ſo inadequate, it may be naturally 


inferred, that the Daniſh kings were unable to maintain any con- 


| fiderable naval or military force. Yet, in this reſpect, they appear to 


Navy: 


have made greater exertions, than might have been expected. John 
the Second, when he marehed into Sweden, in order to obtain the 
crown of that kingdom, in 1497, beſides his native troops, had 
formed a body of fix thouſand German mercenaries, who were de- 
nominated © the Saxon Guard.” They were commanded by a gen- 
tleman of Cologne ; and their appointments amounted to no leſs a 


ſum than fifteen thouſand florins a month. The ſame prince, to- 


wards the coneluſion of his reign, in 1510, equipped a ſquadron of 
thirty veſſels, with which he blocked up for ſome time, the entrance 
of the river of Lubeck. But, it muſt be remembered, that theſe 
efforts were rare, ſhort, and ruinous. The maintenance of a diſci- 
plined and regular army, however ſmall, would ſoon have exhauſted 
the royal revenue ; and np ſuch „ was ever attempted. 
* Mallet, vol. v. p. 143—138. | 7 da 2 
m About fourteen hundred pounds gering Mallet, vol. v. p- 240, Ibid. p. 331, 332» 
4 Such 
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Such were the limits impoſed on the power of the crawn, and ſuch © F. 

the forms of the conſtitution, at the acceſſion of Chriſtian the Second. 
He had already nearly attained his thirty-third year, when the death Acer hen of 

of his father, John the Second, gave a free ſcope to the exerciſe of — = 
his talents, and to the influence of his vices. In capacity and vigor His charac- 5 

: 1 

of mind, he was unqueſtionably not deficient; and the attention 
which he manifeſted towards augmenting the commerce of his peo- 
ple, however intereſted the motives from which it might ariſe, was 
highly laudable and beneficial, His jealouſy of the vaſt immuni- 
ties enjoyed by the nobility, and his determination to reduce them 
within more narrow bounds, cannot excite either wonder, or diſ- 
approbation. He had evinced his perſonal courage and ability in 
the field, before his father's deceaſe ; by whom, at an early period 
of his life, he had been ſucceſsfully employed to quell an inſurrec- 
tion in Norway. But, theſe qualities and endowments, which, under 
the guidance of moderation and virtue, might have conduced to 
place him in the moſt elevated rank of Daniſh kings, were obſcured 
by far greater defects. His deſpotic and tyrannical temper ſcorned — ens 
the reſtraints of law, and impelled him continually to acts of ferocity, Chriſtian, 
or cruelty, Perfidious, and deſtitute of regard to the moſt ſacred en- 
gagements, he violated\ them without ſcruple, whenever his reſent- 
ment, or his intereſts appeared to dictate ſuch a conduct. Incapable 
of employing generous or gentle means to attain his ends, he ſubſti- 
tuted terror in their place; and his approach was always preceded 
by executioners and inſtruments of death. Debaſed in his pleaſures, 
his ſociety, and his gratifications, he choſe the companions of his bed, 
and of his table, from the loweſt ranks of life. Similar to Louis the 
Eleventh of France, in many of the leading features of his character, 
he ſeems to have been his inferior in capacity, diſſimulation, and the 
arts of reigning **. 


" Lagerbring. Hiſt. de Suede, p. 44, 45+ Vertot, p- 53, 54+ Mallet, vol. v. p. 354— 
359. 
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The commencement of his reign was marked by infractions of the 
conſtitution, of the moſt alarming nature. Not content with having 
obtained from the States, their conſent to the impoſition of a duty on 
all commodities. imported into the kingdom, during two years; he 
ſpeedily, betrayed his reſolution, at once to annihilate the privileges 
of the nobility, to deſpoil the church, and to trample on the laws. 
Arbitrary taxes were impoſed by his ſole mandate, in violation of his 
oath, and contrary to the uſages immemorially obſerved in Denmark. 
Gibbets were erected in the principal towns, to exact ſubmiſſion and 
obedience. The eccleſiaſtical lands and eftabliſhments were confiſ- 
cated, almoſt without a pretext ; and a regular ſyſtem was adopted 
for the humiliation of the Senate, and depreſſion of the nobles, by 
their removal from all offices of truſt, or dignity. Notwithſtanding 
his marriage with Iſabella of Auſtria, ſiſter to the emperor, Charles the 
Fifth, a princeſs equally diſtinguiſhed by her perſonal beauty, and in- 
tellectual merit, he abandoned himſelf to his paſſion for Dyveck, his 
miſtreſs ; who, as well as her mother, aſſiſted at his councils, and en- 
joyed an unlimited influence. Theſe acts of violence and indecorum, 
were followed by examples of ſeverity and. cruelty, Senators, gen- 
tlemen, and prelates, were impriſoned, and put to death, either with- 
out cauſe, or without trial ; and the liberties of the Daniſh and Nor- 
wegian nobility, ſo highly reſpected under the preceding reigns, im- 
poſed no obſtacle to the tyranny of Chriſtian "7, 

Encouraged by the ſubmiſſion which he had hitherto found in 
Denmark, and animated with the ſame defire to accompliſh the re- 


_ duction of Sweden, which had impelled his two immediate prede- 


ceſſors, he prepared to aſſert his title to that kingdom by force of 
arms. Embarking on board a fleet of near one hundred and twenty 
fail, he appeared off Stockholm ; but, his troops were repulſed under 


the walls of the capital, and he himſelf was obliged to retreat to his 


37 Puffendorf, p. 16 —160. Mallet, vol. v. p. 365—372, and p. 377—384- 
| ſhips. 
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ſhips. In this ſituation, he demanded a conference with the Swediſh C HAP. 
commander, and even offered to repair in perſon to Stockholm for 
the purpoſe, if hoſtages were given for his ſafety. Bur, no ſooner 7 81g. 
had he obtained fix of the principal nobility, than, forgetful of his 
honor and his recent engagements, he immediately ſet fail for Copen- Returns to 
hagen, with the captives; who were diſtributed in various caſtles, and Penh Ven. 
guarded with extreme precaution. Among the number, was the cele- 
brated Guſtavus Vaſa, then in early youth, and deſtined to avenge his 
own wrongs, and the misfortunes of his country, at a future period. 
He was committed to the cuſtody of Eric Banner, a Daniſh nobleman, . 
who detained him in honorable confinement, at Calloe, in Jutland *', 
Exaſperated, rather than humbled, by the ill ſucceſs of his firſt at- 1519, 1520, 
tempt, Chriſtian made the greateſt exertions to repair his misfortune. yafion of 
Having aſſembled an army and a fleet, he ſent the former, to pene- — 
trate through the interior provinces, to Stockholm, while he wait 
the return of ſummer, to follow in perſon, with a naval force. On this 
occaſion, Francis the Firſt, in compliance with the treaty which bound 
him to the Daniſh king, detached to his aſſiſtance, a body of two 
thouſand infantry; and the French, for the firſt time, appeared as 
auxiliaries in the quarrels of the north. The arms of Chriſtian Surrender o 
, were attended with complete ſucceſs: the adminiftrator of Sweden, ; 
mortally wounded, left the kingdom defenceleſs, while the enemy 
advanced rapidly to the capital; and though the valor of Chriſtina, 
his widow, protracted the deſtiny of Stockholm, and long maintained 
it againſt the utmoſt diſparity of numbers and ftrength, ſhe was, at 
length, reluctantly compelled by the inhabitants to. capitulate. Yet, 
in this extremity, they exacted from the Daniſh prince the ſolemn 
confirmation of all their privileges ; and Chriſtian, anxious, at any 
price, to atchieve the object of his expedition, not only promiſed a 
complete amneſty and oblivion of every paſt offence; but, conſented 
** Vertot, p. 76—$0. Mallet, vol. v. p. 393-402. Puffendorf, p. 160—163. 
Mallet, vol. v. p. 405 410. Vertot, p. 98. | 
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c 15 P. to receive the Swediſh crown with the ſame ſevere limitations and 
| — — reſtraints on the exerciſe of its functions, which had always been 
1519» 15*%* annexed to it, under his predeceſſors. On theſe conditions, he was 
admitted into the city, acknowledged as the legitimate ſovereign, 10 
received the ſubmiſſions of his new ſubjects ®. 
1520. But, the Swedes were not long in diſcovering, that no engage- 
Violence of . 2 
Chriſtian's ments, however ſacred, can influence, or reſtrain, where virtue and 
meaſares. humanity are extinct. Scarcely had Chriſtian taken poſſeſſion of 
the capital, than he violated his recent oaths; demanded the 
crown, not as conferred by the free election of the States, but as his 
hereditary and inconteſtible right; and adding inſult to injury, he 
declared, at his coronation, that he owed to his own arms, and not 
to the choice or inclination of the people, the kingdom which he had 
acquired. Conſcious, at the ſame time, of the difficulty of retaining 
. in ſubjection a martial and high-ſpirited nobility ; apprehenſive that 
' his departure from Stockholm would be the- ſignal of a general 
revolt ; and impelled by the ferocity of his diſpoſition, which de- 
lighted in blood; he conceived the atrocious deſign of putting in- 
diſcriminately to death all ſuch among the higher ranks, as either 
Maſſacre of had oppoſed, or might in future impede his arbitrary meaſures. He 
Stockholm. 
| was confirmed in this reſolution, by the members of his council; 
men ſelected from the vileſt claſſes of ſociety; and Trolle, archbiſhop 
of Upſal, either gained by the king's promiſes, or terrified by his 
menaces, conſented to act a diſtinguiſhed part in the maſſacre of his 
own countrymen. Under pretences too abſurd or ſenſeleſs, to impoſe 
even on the credulity of the moſt ignorant and - prejudiced, Chriſ- 
tian, after having cauſed the gates of the city to be ſhut, ſeized, and 
immediately delivered to the executioners, the leading members of 
the Senate. Two biſhops, the principal nobles, and the magiſtrates 
of Stockholm; habited in the robes of their office, were conducted, 
under a guard, from the citadel, and immediately beheaded. By a 
refinement in barbarity, ſuited to his ſavage temper, all ſpiritual 
20 puffendorf, p. 162—166. Vertot, p. 89 106. 
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ald or conſolation was denied them; and even ſome of the ſpec- 
tators, who had ventured to expreſs their horror and indignation, 
were involved in the carnage. Ninety-four perſons, of whom the 
far greater number were of the moſt elevated rank, fell victims to 
the inhuman orders of Chriſtian; and Eric Vaſa, father to Guſtavus, 
who ſoon afterwards aſcended the throne, was included in the liſt. 
Their bodies, denied even the rites of ſepulture, were long expoſed 
to the view of the inhabitants of Stockholm; but, the apprehenſion 
that ſuch a ſpectacle, whatever terror or conſternation it had at firſt 
impreſſed, might irritate the people, and produce ſome act of deſ- 
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tending it. 


peration, induced the king to order them to be reduced to aſhes. 


The reigns of Nero, or Caracalla, may furniſh inſtances of equal enor- 
mity; but, few ſimilar ſcenes of deliberate cruelty have been exhibited 
in the modern hiſtory of Europe; and the abhorrence, excited in the 
preſent inſtance, is not diminiſhed by any circumſtance, which can 


palliate its atrocity. The guilt of rebellion could not be afcribed to the 


Swedes, who had voluntarily elevated Chriſtian to the throne, and who 
had an equal claim to protection with his other ſubjects ; and, ſteeled 
as that prince appears to have been, throughout his whole reign, to 


the emotions of penitence or remorſe, he was ſo ſenſible of the fla- 


gitious nature of the maſſacre, that he endeavoured to throw the 


odium on his counſellors and adviſers. Not ſatisfied with the blood 


which he had ſhed in the capital, his return to Denmark, through the 
provinces, was marked by new proofs of implacable cruelty ; and 


above ſix hundred perſons, of every rank and order, periſhed by his 


immediate command *. 

Happily for 3 crimes ſo vaſt and multiplied did not long re- 
main unpuniſhed. Previous to the reception of Chriſtian into Stock- 
holm, Guſtavus Vaſa had eſcaped from his confinement in Jutland ; 
and having been admitted into Lubeck, the inhabitants of that city, 
irritated at the reſtraints which the king of Denmark had impoſed on 


wt Vertot, p. 124—2133- Puffendorf, p. 166—170. Mallet, vol. v. p. 433—457* 
Lagerbring, p. 45—47. Champigny, Hiſt. Abregs de Suede, p. 1—4. 50 
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their commerce, not only protected, but facilitated the return of Guſ- 


8 tavus to his native country. Nature had endowed him with all the 


1521 
Appearance 
of Guſtavus 


Vaſa. 


qualities, eminently calculated for ſtruggling with adverſity, and ſur- 
mounting difficulties. Eloquent, affable, intrepid, liberal, he obtained 
an almoſt unbounded aſcendant over his followers ; and he employed 
it to emancipate them from deſpotiſm. Purſued by the hatred and 
vengeance of Chriſtian, who dreaded his courage and ability, he was 


- repeatedly on the point of being ſeized and put to death ; nor did he 


His revolt, 


1522. 
Inſurrection 
of the Danes. 


| elude the ſearch made for him, except by retiring to the ſequeſtered 


province of Dalecarlia, aſſuming the diſguiſe of a peaſant, and con- 
cealing himſelf in the mines. The oppreſſion of his country, aggra- 
vated by the execution of his father, and the proſcription of his 
family, ſtimulated him to reſiſtance, while it animated his exertions. 
He ſucceeded in gaining adherents ; and after vanquiſhing obſtacles, 
inſuperable to ordinary men, he ventured openly to raiſe the ſtandard 
of revolt, and to attack the Daniſh governors. Repeatedly worſted, 
he roſe ſuperior to defeat, found reſources in his own courage, and 
ultimately attained the higheſt object of human ambition; that of 
not only liberating Sweden from oppreſſion, but, of receiving from 
the Same of his countrymen, the crown of which he had deprived 
a tyrant *, 

While Guſtavus was occupied 1 in effecting ſo . and ſalutary 
a revolution, Chriſtian completed the meaſure of his crimes and 
vices. Conducting himſelf by the ſame ſanguinary maxims, with 
which he had commenced his reign, he proceeded to annihilate 
the functions of the Daniſh Senate, and to invade the moſt im- 


portant privileges of the nobility. Deſtitute of attachment either 
to the catholic or proteſtant faith, his rapacity and continual ne- 


ceſſities prompted him to ſeize on the revenues of the clergy, 


who might, otherwiſe, have ſuſtained him againſt the other orders 


of the State. Selecting his miniſters from the meaneſt ranks, 


0 vertot, p. 106—114. Puffendorf, p. 170-173. Mallet, vol. v. p. 471496. 
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and veſting them with unlimited power; he abandoned them, with- C 3 12 P. 
out ſcruple or regret, to the moſt ignominious puniſhments, when- ha 
ever his policy, or his intereſts, demanded ſuch a ſacrifice. The firſt Depogtion of 
ſymptoms of rebellion and defection manifeſted themſelves in Jut- C_ | 
land ; where the nobility and biſhops having aſſembled, framed a 
manifeſto, in which they declared Chriſtian to have forfeited his right 
to their obedience, and explained their reaſons for proceeding to his 
depoſition, They, at the ſame time, offered the crown to his uncle, 
Frederic, duke of Holſtein, and ſent a deputation to e e him 
with their choice. 

Whatever deteſtation the conduct of Chriſtian the Second juſtly 1523. 
excites, and however unpitied was his fate, the truth of hiſtory de- 3 
mands that he ſhould not be calumniated, or oppreſſed by unmerited 
cenſure. It is not one of the leaſt ſingular inſtances of the caprice, or Cauſes of ii. 
fatality which frequently ſeems to regulate the deſtiny of men, that this 
prince, who with impunity had violated every principle of humanity 
in his treatment of the Swedes, was deprived of his crown in Den- 
mark, for an act, which, however it might infringe on the rights of | | 
the nobility, was not only juſtifiable, but even highly meritorious, | | 
Throughout his whole reign, he had ſyſtematically endeavoured to | 
emancipate the inferior claſſes of the people, and more eſpecially the | 
peaſants, from the feudal tyranny of the lords; and he had even 
iſſued an edict, prohibiting the ſale of vaſſals, as equally ſubverſive of 
the principles of morality, juſtice, and religion“. Regulations, of 
ſuch a nature, which ſtruck at the root of the ariſtocratic influence 
and authority, were, in themſelves, unpopular ; but, the immediate 
cauſe of the revolt, which precipitated him from the throne, was a 
meaſure that, abſtractedly conſidered, ought to have ſecured him uni- 
verſal eſteem, and conciliated the ſuffrages of all mankind. 

The peninſula of Jutland, the Cherſoneſus Cimbrica of anti- Feudal ty- _ 
quity, which forms a part of the Daniſh dominions, is ſituated _ 


age. 
Mallet, vol. v. p. 496—528, Vertot, tome ii, p. 16, 17. of 
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between the Baltic, and the Gerad Ocean, almoſt ſurrounded by 


L—— thoſe two ſeas. In conſequence of a practice, ſanctioned by preſcrip- 


93 83s 


The inſur- 
gents invite 
Frederic, 


duke of Hol- 


ſtein. 


tion, and which, to the diſhonor of human nature, has not been con- 
fined to any one European country; the biſhops and nobility of Jut- 
land, were accuſtomed to derive a conſiderable annual revenue from 
the ſhipwrecks, frequent on the coaſt. It can hardly be credited, that 
this barbarous uſage was carried to ſuch a pitch of indecency and in- 
humanity, that, biſhops, unreſtrained by the ſanctity of their ſacer- 


dotal office, ſent armed bodies of men, frequently to the number of 


three hundred, who plundered the veſſels driven on ſhore; and de- 
terred, by menaces or violence, the miſerable ſurvivors, from ſaving 
any part of their property *. Againſt ſo deteſtable a privilege, if ſuch 
it could be juſtly termed, Chriſtian publiſhed a ſevere prohibition 
the tenor and nature of which might have done honor to the moſt hu- 
mane and enlightened ſovereign. But, the inſurrection which neither 
his tyranny, nor cruelty, had excited, was inſtantly produced by his 
attempt to check a cuſtom, from which a powerful and numerous claſs 
of his ſubjects derived advantage; and though he endeavoured to 


|  conciliate their affections, and promiſed every reparation for the 


injuries which they might have received, theſe conceſſions were made 
too late. The inſurgents perſiſted in their reſolution, and'prepared 
to maintain it by arms. Frederic, duke of Holſtein, whom they 
had invited to accept the crown of Denmark, did not heſitate to 
ſignify his gratitude, and his readineſs to meet their wiſhes ; while 
Chriſtian, doubtful of the fidelity of thoſe who were ſtill apparently 
attached to him, retreated to Copenhagen. In that capital, he might 
ſtill have made a long reſiſtance. The fertile province of Scania was 
devoted to him; and Norway remained unſhaken in its adherence. 
But, equally deſtitute of fortitude in adverſity, as he had been devoid 
of moderation and juſtice in the career of his fortune ; purſued by 


the conſciouſneſs of his paſt enormities, and diſtruſtful of his own 


23 Mallet, vol. v. p. 518523. ſubjects 
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ſubjects; he did not venture to abide the deciſion of war, or to riſk CHAP. 
his perſonal ſafety by a longer ſtay in Denmark. Having haſtily | — 
equipped a ſquadron of ſhips, and embarked on beard of them his Flight 12 
family, the regalia of the crown, and his moſt precious effects, he ſet VI 
fail. Previous to his departure, he committed the city and citadel of 
Copenhagen to the care of two officers, in whoſe devotion he con- 

fided; and promiſed them to return in a ſhort time, with ample ſuc- 
cours of every kind. Theſe aſſurances could not, however, prevent 
che univerſal defection which followed his flight; and he himfelf, 
aſſailed by ſtorms, ſcarcely eſcaped ſhipwreck, on the coaſt of Norway. 
Landing, at length, in Holland, he haſtened to Antwerp, there to im- 7 
plore the protection and aſſiſtance of his brother-in-law, Charles the 
Fifth: but, he found that prince ſlow in avenging his cauſe ; and it 
was long before Chriſtian could aſſemble a force equal to attempting 
the reduction of his dominions 

He was the laſt ſovereign who united in \ his perſon the three king- Final ſepara- 

doms of the North. Guſtavus Vaſa, animated with new courage by W N 
the intelligence of his flight from Denmark, aided by the fleet of Lu- ©" 
beck, and impelled by the proſpect of a crown as the juſt reward of 
his ſervices; ſucceeded in expelling the Daniſh garriſons. Calmar fell 
into his hands, and the ſurrender of Stockholm completed his reduc- 
tion of Sweden. Not leſs vigilant in peace, than he had evinced him- 
ſelf intrepid in the field; his active and penetrating genius enabled 
him to foreſee, and to provide againſt thoſe internal machinations, or 
external attacks, to which every new eftabliſtiment is peculiarly ex- 
poſed. Conſcious that Chriſtian the Second, if he ever ſhould re- prederic the 
aſcend the throne of Denmark, would not limit his pretenfionsto che Fil. 
poſſeſſion of that crown alone; Guſtavus united himſelf with Frederic 
againft their common enemy, and redoubled his precautions to wer 


26 Vertot, tome ii. p. 17, 18, Mallet, vol. v. p. e 14 d de Veit al. ii. 
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CHAT. pede the entrance of the exiled king into any of the provinces, 


1 — 
Reign of 290 
prince, 


which had conſtituted his antient dominions . 
While Guſtavus thus confirmed himſelf in Sweden, F rederic the 


Firſt, not without difficulty, rendered himſelf maſter of Zealand. 


Copenhagen, the capital of that iſland, and of the kingdom, ventured 
even to ſuſtain a ſiege ; and did not capitulate, until all hopes of ſup- 
port or aſſiſtance from Chriſtian, were extinct. The Norwegians, too 
feeble to aſſert their right of electing a ſovereign independant of Den- 
mark, and accuſtomed to receive implicitly the prince, whom their 
more wealthy, or more powerful neighbours raiſed to the throne, ac- 
quieſced in the choice of the duke of Holſtein; and notwithſtanding 
ſome efforts in favour of the depoſed monarch, which took place in 
the province of Scania, univerſal tranquillity was ſpeedily reſtored *, 
Frederic, in ſucceeding to the dignity and title of his predeceſſor, by no 
means enjoyed the ſame extenſive authority. The clergy and nobility, 
by whom Chriſtian the Second was expelled, conferred the ſceptre on 
his ſucceſſor, under very ſevere limitations; and previouſly exacted 


the entire reſtoration of all thoſe dangerous privileges, which the vi- 


His pacific 
character, 
and govern- 
ment, 


gor, or deſpotiſm of the late reign, had extinguiſhed. A prince of 
more courage, would, perhaps, have reſiſted, or reſumed a conceſſion, 
equally injurious to the royal prerogatives, and to the freedom of the 
people: but Frederic, already declining in years, pacific in his tem- 

per, and ſatisfied with the poſſeſſion of a crown, to which his birth 
had given him no pretenſion; yielded with facility to the demands 
of the Daniſh nobles *. Continually alarmed with the. apprehenſion 
of an inyaſion on the part of his nephew, who ceaſed not to ſolicit 
the aid of the houſe of Auſtria, for his re-eſtabliſhment ; bolding his 
Daniſh and Norwegian kingdoms by the right of election only; and 
unable to obtain from his new ſubjeQs, the acknowledgment of his 


eldeſt ſon as his ſucceſſor; he ſcarcely ſeemed to regard himſelf as more 


27 Lagerbri | ing, P+ 48—5 0. Puffendorf ,. . i as Mallet, vol. vi. p · 14-21. 
173-178. Mallet, vol. vi. p. 27—38. 4 Ibid; p. 8—14. 
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than a nominal ſovereign, and uſually held his court and reſidence in C * 


his patrimonial provinces of Holſtein ®, 


The ſtorm, which he had ſo long dreaded, prepared, a lng g 


burſt : Chriſtian, after near nine years of exile and diſgrace, having 


ſucceeded in raiſing a military force, embarked from the ports of Hol- Secoud. 


land ; favoured by Mary, queen of Hungary, his ſiſter-in-law, go- 
verneſs of the Low Countries. His veſſels were ſcattered by a tem- 
peſt, before he entered the Baltic; but, having gained the coaſt of 
Norway, he landed at Opſlo, and inſtantly ſummoned the clergy, as 
well as the nobility and principal magiſtrates, to return to their allegi- 
ance, That kingdom, which had rather followed, than participated 
in the revolt of Denmark, obeyed with alacrity; and the ſouthern pro- 
vinces were reduced to the obedience of their antient maſter, without 
an effort, If Chriſtian had profited of his advantages, and availed 

himſelf of the advanced ſeaſon of the year, which rendered it almoſt 
impracticable to ſend ſupplies of any kind by ſea, from Copenhagen; 
he might have unqueſtionably maintained himſelf againſt all the forces 
of Frederic, and- perhaps opened a way to his eventual reſtoration. 


But, an ill- timed and injudicious relaxation in his operations, proved ore 


deſtructive to his hopes of ſucceſs. Over-reached and deceived by the 

governor of Aggerhus ; ſurrounded by the combined forces of Guſta- 
vus Vaſa, and of his rival ; abandoned by the Norwegians ; he had no 
other alternative remaining, than to ſurrender himſelf to the Daniſh 
commiſſioners, on the faith of an equivocal and doubtful treaty, diſ- 

owned by Frederic. That prince did not even deign to admit the 
fallen monarch to his preſence, or to liſten to his remonſtrances. 
| Chriſtian \ was conducted to the caſtle of Sonderburg, i in the iſland of 
Alſen, on the coaſt of Sleſwie; confined in a chamber, the door of 
which was cloſed up; and allowed no companion except a dwarf, to 
alteviate the horrors of ſolitude and captivity, His reign and mis- 
_ fortunes offer an ample field for reflexion; nor can we help admiring 


0 Mallet, vol. vi. p. 67—69, and p. 124. 
* 1 p. 199, 200, Vertot, vol. ii. p. 111-120. Mallet, vol. vi. p. 78—122. 
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CHAP. the ſingularity of his deſtiny, while we behold him with impunity | 
ſacrificing the Swediſh nobility to his revenge; and ejected ſhortly 
afterwards from his native dominions, for attempting a reform the 
moſt humane and meritorious. | 


— 
1531. 


45331534 Frederic did not long ſurvive the defeat act impriſonment of his 


eath © 


: - the nephew. His death was the ſignal: and commencement of a long 
Interregnum, Period of anarchy, interregnum, and civil war. The catholic faction, 
ſupported by the biſhops, availed themſelves of the vacancy of the 
throne, to recover their influence; which, without being altogether 
extinguiſhed, had been diminiſhed during the late reign, from the 
rapid progreſs of the Lutheran doctrines. They were ſufficiently 
powerful to impede the election of Chriſtian, eldeſt fon of Frederic; 
a prince who had already attained to manhood, and who gave the 
faireſt promiſes of virtue and ability; His attachment to the re- 
formed religion ſerved as a pretext, for at leaſt delaying the elioice of 
Civil war. a ſovereign, till the Norwegian deputies ſhould arrive. But, the nu- 
|  merous and augmenting calamities of the State did not permit mea- 
ſures of procraſtination to be purſued, without riſking the very ex- 
| iſtence of the State itſelf. The city of Lubeck, whoſe, power and re- 
fources were, in that age, almoſt inexhauſtible, undertook to reſtore 
the impriſoned king, Chriſtian the Second; and their fleet, miſtreſs 
of the Baltic, occupied the paſſage of the Sound, while a powerful 

army entered Copenhagen, the inhabitants. of which city opened 
their gates to the invaders. The iſland of Zealand, as well as the 
province of Scania, were already loſt ; and the few remaining de- 
pendancies of the Daniſh monarchy muſt have been ſpeedily reduced 
buy the rebels. In this deſperate ſituation, the principal nobility and 
EleQion of prelates met at a town in Jutland ; and notwithſtanding the reluc- 
Hud the tance of the eccleſiaſtical order to elect a ſovereign, whoſe religious 
© tenets were known to be adverſe to their own, the menaces of the 
people, who ſurrounded the aſſembly, and loudly demanded the no- 
mination of Chriſtian, ſon to their late king, overcame all further 


oppo | 


* 
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oppoſition or delay. The young prince was choſen by general ac= CHAP. 
clamation, and inſtantly proclaimed **, - 3 
It was not poſſible to receive a crown, under more adverſe cir= ** 
cumſtances, or which demanded more ability, 'valor, and fortune to 

ſecure. The inſurgents already prepared to carry the war into the 

iſland of Funen, which, together with Jutland, had hitherto retained. 

their allegiance ; though they could not long reſiſt ſo ſuperior a force. 

But, Chriſtian the Third was deſtined to reſtore the expiring mo- 

narchy, and he poſſeſſed the qualities neceſſary for ſo great and dif- 

cult an atchievement. In the peruſal of this period of the Daniſh an- gimitarity 
nals, it is impoſſible not to be forcibly reminded of the hiſtory of and key 
France, at the acceſſion of Henry the Fourth. Like him, Chriſtian *e Four, 
found the State in the laſt ſtage of political diſtreſs, overrun by foreign 
enemies, and on the verge of deſtruction: like the king, of Navarre, 
he was reduced to beſiege his capital, and to reconquer his dominions. 
Similar, likewife, in the proſperous termination of all his difficulties, 
Chriſtian emulated the valor, clemency, and other virtues of Henry; 
reſtored tranquillity to his people; and evinced himſelf their parent 
and legiſlator. Copenhagen; during the continuance of the ſiege, 1534—153 
endured extremities, not exceeded- by thoſe, which the metropolis of — 
France ſuſtained under the duke of Mayenne; and it was protracted ©; 
to a ſtill longer period than that of Paris Its ſurrender was imme-- , 
diately followed by the ſubmiſſion of the whole kingdom; and Nor- 

way, after a ſhort irreſolution, proclaimed the new monarch”, 5 

The complete abolition of the catholic faith and worſhip was the Chan jc. 

firſt meaſure, embraced and executed by Chriſtian. It was con- Regner the 
ducted with equal ſecrecy, vigour, and ſucceſs. The biſhops were into 2 
all arreſted, and detained in confinement, till the States, convoked to- 
determine on their fate, and on the choice of religion, ſhould finally, 


regulate ſo important a concern. In this aſſembly, one of the moſt 


22 Mallet, vol. vi. p. 147—216. L'Art de Verif. vol. ii. p- 98. | 
33 Mallet, vol. vi. p. 217-392, paſſim, and p. 324=333- Puffendorf, p. 202. 
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wenjorable in the annsie of: Denmark; s nobility, und db G- 


puties of the third eſtate, unanimouſſy decreed the confiſcation of 


15341536. 


all the eccleſiaſtical property; and they appropriated it to the liqui- 


dation of the public debts, the endowment of ſeminaries for educa- 


tion, and other beneficial or national uſes. The Reformation, as 


promulgated by Luther, was rendered the predominant religion; and 


Political con- 
ſequences of 
that change. 


ſo univerſally had thoſe doctrines already obtained among all claſſes 
of men, that not even a ſtruggle was made, or any oppoſition expe- 
rienced, to the change of worſhip. A conſiderable augmentation of 
revenue accrued to the crown, in conſequence of the ſuppreſſion of 
the monaſtic orders; but, a ſtill greater alteration, not foreſeen even 


by its authors, was the encreaſe of the ariſtocratic power and influ- 
| ence. That claſs of men, no longer counterbalanced by the clergy, 
ſwallowed up the others, and equally oppreſſed the royal prerogative, 


and the franchiſes of the people. It was not till the middle of the 
ſeventeenth century, that the Daniſh kings emancipated themſelves 


from the fetters, in which they were retained by the nobility *, 


Rein of © 


His poli | 
9 


Sweden. 


The kingdom, which Chriſtian had reſcued from anarchy and re- 
bellion, he long continued to govern with wiſdom and moderation. 
Naturally diſpoſed by his character to cultivate peace, he aſſiduouſly 
exerted himſelf to anticipate, and to remove, every occaſion, whieh 
might involve his ſubjects in hoſtilities. Towards Sweden, as the 
quarter from whence he regarded that danger as moſt probable or im- 
minent, he directed his vigilant and unremitted attention. Guſtavus 


Vaſa, whoſe military ſkill, and various talents, had raiſed him to the 


throne, was not deſtitute of ambition to extend the limits of his do- 


minions; and the contiguity of the frontier provinces of the two mo- 


narchies afforded the utmoſt facility, as well as continual occaſions of 

difpute. The king of Sweden had even indicated a difpoſition to re- 

new the antient quarrels, which time had rather ſuſpended, than ex- 

tinguiſhed ; but the candor and ſincerity of Chriſtian diſarmed, or 
| 3+ Mallet, vol. vi. p. 305323. 

4 reſtrained 
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aus and while he continued to reign, no rupture ever ous p. 
took place. The acceſſion of Frederic the Second, eldeſt fon of wy 
Chriſtian, to the throne of Denmark ; and that of Eric the Four- Reign of = 
teenth, who, nearly at the ſame period, ſucceeded to Guſtavus, 8 — 
opened a new ſcene in the north of Europe. Hoſtilities, originating r with 
from cauſes the moſt frivolous, long involved the two countries in Sweden. 
calamities, which were heightened by the antipathy of their reſpec- 

tive kings. All the barbarous exceſſes, ever committed by Attila, or 
Genſeric, were renewed in the frozen regions that ſurround the Pole; 

and the two nations ſeemed to vie in acts of cruelty and ferocity. 

The Baltic was covered with fleets, which alternately vanquiſhed, Mutual ra- 
and inſulted each others coaſts. Norway, and Scania, were ravaged 8 5 

by the Swedes; while the Danes repeatedly penetrated into the in- 

terior provinces of the enemy, approached within ſixty miles of 
Stockholm, and more than onee ſeemed to have nearly atchieved the 

conqueſt of the kingdom itſelf. Even the depoſition and impriſon- 

ment of Eric, whoſe frantic exceſſes had become inſupportable to his 

own ſubjects, could not extinguiſh, though it ſuſpended for a few 

months, the rage of hoſtilities, John the Third, bis brother, „ 
no ſooner confirmed in his new dignity, than he inſtantly prepared to 

make freſh exertions, notwithſtanding the exhauſted ſtate of his 
finances, and the depopulation of his dominions. But, the inter- 

poſition of the emperor, Maximilian the Second, and of the court of 

France, at length compelled the two princes to deſiſt; and tranquillity 

was reſtored by the peace of Stettin. After near eight years of a war, 

which had thinned the human ſpecies, and reduced many parts of 
Sweden and Norway to a. deſert, ſcarcely a caſtle or a village had 

been gained by either fide ; and even theſe were mutually reſtored. 

Frederic availed himſelf of the repoſe which ſucceeded, to obliterate 

the palt misfortunes ; and Denmark, during a conſiderable period, was 


5 L'Art de Verif, vol. i. p. 98, 99. Mallet, vol. vi. p. 410415 
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_ CHAP. undiſturbed by any internal mr ene or — 5 Such 
1 was its ſtate, in 15744. 
State of Den= In order to form an accurate or juſt idea of the political weight 
_ and importance of the Daniſh crown and nation, about the middle of 
the ſixteenth century, it is indiſpenſable to trace the limits of the 
monarchy, as it then exiſted. - Frederic the Second reigned over 
{ſeveral provinces, which are no longer enjoyed by his deſcendants in 
the preſent age, and occupied a much higher place in the ſyſtem of 
the North; more eſpecially, when we conſider that the Muſcovites 
bad not yet penetrated to the ſhores of the Baltic, nor eſtabliſhed ' 
themſelves in Livonia, Ingria, and Finland. The three ſouthern and 
moſt fertile provinces of Sweden; Scania, Halland, and Bleking, 
which nearly circumſcribe the whole extent of coaſt between the 
cities of Gottemburg and Calmar, belonged to Denmark; and con- 
ſequently rendered her completely miſtreſs of the important paſſage 
of the Sound, through which the whole trade of the Polar countries 
muſt neceſſarily paſs. To theſe poſſeſſions, was added the iſland of 
Gothland, valuable | in itſelf; but, far more ſo, from 1 its ſituation, near 
| the eaſtern coaſt of Sweden, Had? in the direct track of navigation be- 
tween Copenhagen and Stockholm. The ſuperiority, which it con- 
ferred in time of war between the two nations, was even greater than 
during peace; as it enabled the Danes to impede, or to intercept the 
whole commerce of their enemy, while it afforded. an 5 6 7 for 
| their own fleets, in caſe of defeat. | 
Holſtein and The moſt fertile and productive part of Pede 8 n and 
185855 which provinces peculiarly connected him with Germany and the 
© fouthern kingdoms or ſtates of Europe, were thoſe of Sleſwic and 
Holſtein ; the antient patrimony of his houſe. "They were not incor- 
porated with the crown of Denmark, which latter might be ftill conſi- 
dered as elective; whereas the two duchies deſcended to him by he- 
xeditary right. But, on the other hand, as the laws of primogeniture 


| Territories, 


36 Mallet, vol. vii, p. 1—129. paſſin, L. Art de Verif. vol. ü. P. 99 
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were not then eſtabliſhed, every head of the family was compelled to Af. 
divide with the younger branches, the territories which they inherited .* 
in common. Chriſtian the Third left two ſons, beſides his ſucceſſor ; Parties of * 
and to them were allotted ſome of the richeſt diſtricts of Holſtein, Woſe duchies. 
The diminution of power and revenue were neither the only, nor 
the ſmalleſt evils reſulting from theſe partitions. Diſputes, jealouſy, 
and even civil war, frequently enſued, and were almoſt unavoidably 
generated by the very nature and circumſtances. of the tranſaction 
itſelf “. 
| Denmark Enjoyed only a ſmall part of the vaſt commerce of the: Commerce. 
Baltic, at this period of its hiſtory. The Hanſe towns, ſituate in 
Mecklenburg and Pomerania, at the head of which was Lubeck, en- 
groſſed it in all its branches, and exerted the moſt indefatigable vigi- 
lance in its preſervation. They retained the kingdoms of the North power of the 
in a degree of ſubjection, approaching to ſlavery ; and reſented the — 
flighteſt effort on the part of the Daniſh monarchs, to effect their 
emancipation. Chriſtian the Second, who, notwithſtanding his 
crimes, was ever attentive to the intereſts of the crown and of the 
inferior claſſes of his ſubjects; attempted to infringe the privileges 
granted to Lubeck, by his predeceſſors, and to open channels of trade 
to his own people, at their expence. Soon after his acceſſion, in 
15 15, he concluded a treaty with Ivan Baſilowitz, Czar of Muſcovy, 
by which it was ſtipulated, that a Daniſh company ſhould be eſta- 
bliſhed at Novogrod, for the purpoſes of traffic ; but, that powerful 
confederacy cruſhed the plans of Chriſtian, ak was highly ans 
mental in fomenting the revolt, which deprived him of the crown Ry 
His ſucceſſors were either tov weak, or too exhauſted by their food lis decline. 
quarrels, to break the fetters impoſed on them. Towards the year 
1540, the prodigious commerce of Lubeck, as well as that of Wiſ- 
mar, Roſtock, and Stralſund, began ſenſibly to decline. Various 


37” Mallet, vol. vi. p. 397-402; vol. vii. p. 25, 26. 
3® Ibid, vol. v. p. 369, 370, and p. 499505, 
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cauſes contributed to produce this revolution ; 'and above all others, 


. PT augmenting induſtry, activity, and fpirit of the Dutch and Eng- 


1574» 


liſh, who navigated the Baltic, and no longer carried on their tranſ- 


actions through the medium of the Hanſeatic league ®. How 


lucrative the traffic of the northern kingdoms muſt have been, 


Articles of 
trade. 


we may judge, by only obſerving, that they excluſively ſupplied 
all Europe with every production found in thoſe climates or re- 
gions; and that among the number, wexe maſts, naval ſtores, hemp, 
pitch, copper, iron, wax, furs, tallow, and grain of eveyy kind. To 


the lift, may be added another very eſſential article ; the her- 
ring fiſhery, uncommonly abundant in the Baltic; and the con- 


ſumption of which exceeded calculation, in an age when all Europe 


was catholic. Under Frederic the Second, Denmark began lowly 


and gradually to participate in ſo extenſive a trade, and to derive a 


State of Ice- 
land. 


| Greenland. 


| part of the profits from which ſhe had been previouſly excluded ©. 45 


In no part of Europe was the Reformation introduced, and the ca- 
tholic religion ſuppreſſed, with 1 more facility, than in the Daniſh do- 
minions, Norway. followed the example; and in neither of thoſe 
kingdoms was ſo great a change accompanied by any-convulſion, or 
the effuſion of blood But, the caſe was widely different in Ice- 


land. That remote, and barbarous province combated for the an- 


tient faith, with a violence and pertinacity, proportioned to its ſtate of 
ignorance. During twelve years, from 1539, to 1551, the inhabit- 


ants were involved i in civil war, and all its attendant evils. Chriſtian 


the Third was compelled to ſend two ſhips, and five hundred ſoldiers, 
to re-eſtabliſh tranquillity i in the iſland *,. Greenland was included 


in the dependancies of the Norwegian monarchy, and colonized from 


thence as. carly as the eleventh century. The trade to thoſe frozen 


and deſolate regions, was even ſuperintended with err 
* 
%9 Mallet, vol. vi. P- 165—168, * Mallet, vel. vi. p. 40% 40 
% Tbid. p. 166. W ® Ibid, vol. iv. p. 324. 
* Ibid. p. en p- 324— 333 | 


anxiety, 
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anxiety, and interdicted to every European nation. Chriſtianity 84 P. 
was eſtabliſhed within the Arctic cirele, and an epiſcopal dioceſe ex- * 
iſted among the ſnows in the vicinity of the Pole. In the year 1386, 57“ 
the biſhop of Garde, capital of Greenland, who was a ſuffragan of 
the archiepiſcopal ſee of Drontheim, aſſiſted at an eccleſiaſtical aſ- 
ſembly, held at Nyberg, in the iſle of Funen *, Under the reign of 
Margaret of Waldemar, towards the cloſe of the fourteenth century, 
the colony diſappeared. Its deſtruQtion was attributed to the effects of 
the great plague which ravaged Europe about 1350, and to the conſe- 
quent want of regular ſupplies of proviſions from Norway. Various, Colonization 
but ineffectual endeavours were exerted to diſcover the remains of Oe _ 
this eſtabliſhment, if any ſurvived ; and under the reign of Chriſtian 
the Second, Valkendorf, archbiſhop of Prontheim, a prelate of litera- 
ture and merit, ſent repeated expeditions thither, for the ſame pur- 
poſe 3, but without ſucceſs.” The ſettlers had all periſhed ©. It is Deſtradion 
remarkable, that the ſame fate has hitherto attended the Spaniſh colo- f he 188 i 
nies near the ſouthern pole ; all the garriſons, or eſtabliſhments, left 
in Terra del Fuogo, and on the coaſt of Patagonia, having been de- 
ſtroyed by the incleniency of thoſe inhoſpitable latitudes. It would be 
an object of curious philoſophical, and even political experiment, to 
aſcertain how near to the poles: man could exiſt in a ſtate of ſociety ; 
and the advanced progreſs of navigation in the preſent age, could 
leave little apprehenſion» of the ability to ſupply ſuch a gay; with 
apt coop of proviſions and neceſſaries of every kinet. 

The prodigious armaments, military and naval, made and ſuſtaiued Navy. 
by more than ſeven years, by Frederic the Second, during the war 
carried on againſt Eric the Fourteenth, excite: aſtoniſhment, when 
we conſider how flender were the revenues of the crown, and how 
impoſſible it was to impoſe” any conſiderable taxes, either on the 
nobility, or on the people. In 1563, che Daniſh fleet conſiſted of 


4+ Mallet, vol: iv. p. 325. [dem, ibid. 4 Ibid, vol. v. p. 535. Note. 
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RATE nents: Gen large ſhips, and fourteen of an inferior ſize, carrying 
"Fe IP four thouſand, fix hundred men: it was joined by ſix veſſels from 


1574. 


Militarß 


forces. 


Letters. 


Lubeck“. The Swediſh ſquadrons were even, generally, ſuperior in 
numbers. In the ſame. year, Frederic, when he marched into the 
province of Weſt Gothland, and laid ſiege to Elfſburg, had under his 
immediate command, an army of twenty-four thouſand infantry, and 


four thouſand cavalry ©. The difficulty of finding ſubſiſtence for ſo 


large a body of men, in a country naturally unproductive, and where 
the peaſants uſually were obliged, even in peace, to mix. the bark of 
trees with their flour, and frequently to ſubſiſt altogether upon ſalted 
herrings, may be eaſily conceived ©, In fact, theſe expeditions, though 
ruinous to both parties in an extreme degree, were, from that very 


_ cauſe, proportionably ſhort in their duration. National antipathy and 


reſentment furniſhed arms ; and the plunder of the miſerable peaſants 
ſupplied the deficiency of regular pay. Even in the more civilized 
and wealthy monarchies of Europe, during a great part of the fins 
teenth century, ſimilar irregularities prevailed. 5 

The ravages and calamities, inſeparable from war, were deere felt 
in the ſuſpenſion, or extinction of the arts, and of ſcience, through- 
out Denmark. It was not till after the peace of Stettin, in 1570, that 


they began to exhibit any vigor, and to become objects of cultivation. 


Chriſtian the Firſt had, indeed, founded the univerſity of Copenhagen, 
as early as the year 1478; but, under his ſucceſſor, John the Second, 


nr of it fell into total decay. After the confiſcation of the eccleſiaſtical 
ne: property by Chriſtian the Third, and the introduction of the re- 


formed religion, in 1539, that prince appropriated a portion of the 


church lands, towards the maintenance of profeſſors in various branches 
of literature, and re-eſtabliſhed the univerſity. He, likewiſe, aſſigned 


funds for its uſe, payable from the duties levied on all ſhips, paſſing 
through the Sound; endowed it with many valuable privileges; and 


( 


47 Mallet, vol. vii. p. 5+ „ Mallet, vol. v. p. 477. 
#0 * P. . 53. K* 5 30 Ibid. p. 171—175. 1 
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ordered that the chancellor of the kingdom ſhould always in future © 


bear the title, and exerciſe the office, of protector of the univerſity. w——w—— 
1574 


From this period, it continued to acquire celebrity, and to become a 
national benefit *. Surnames began to be uſed under the reign of 
Frederic the Firſt, about 1520. Antecedently, families were diſtin- 
guiſhed only by their armorial bearings; and every perſon was 


content to add the word © Son,“ to his chriſtian name. The atten- 


tion of Chriſtian the Second to procure for his queen, Iſabella of 
Auſtria, ſome of the delicacies, or productions, to which ſhe had 
been accuſtomed in the Netherlands, was highly advantageous to 
Denmark. . Immediately after the celebration of the nuptials, and on 
her arrival at Copenhagen, the king cauſed a colony of Flemings to 
be tranſported thither, and he ſettled them in the little iſland of Amak, 
contiguous to the capital. Thoſe induſtrious peaſants firſt intro- 
duced into the countries of the North, the uſe of vegetables, ſallads, 
and e roots; or, at leaſt, augmented and ameliorated their culti- 
vation *'. Fruit trees were little known before the reign of Frederic 


the Second, when Oxe, high ſteward of the kingdom, cauſed ſeveral 


ſpecies of them to be brought into Zealand“. 


437. 


HAP, 


XV. 


Of the ſtate of letters in Denmark, it would be requiſite to ay very Tycho 
Brahe. 


little, if the illuſtrious name of Tycho Brahe did not in ſome mea- 
ſure, render it neceſſary, He had already diſtinguiſhed himſelf in 
1574; but, he did not attain to his greateſt celebrity, till ſome years 
later. Frederic the Second long extended to him the moſt princely 
and munificent protection, though he was induced, by the enemies 
of the philoſopher, ſubſequently to withdraw his bounty. Beſides 
the iſland of Huen, in the Sound, deſtined for his aſtronomical ſtudies 
and experiments, the king aſſigned him a penſion of two thouſand 
© crowns; the revenues of an epiſcopal ſee in Norway; and a canonry 
31 Mallet, vol. vi. p. 413. 414. 53 Mallet, vol. v. p. 367, 368. 
32 Ibid. p. 124. | 54 Ibid, vol. vii. p. 99. Note. 
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C ms P. of the cathedral of Roſkeld, in Zealand”. It would be difficult to 
L—— ind in the liſt of Louis the Fourteenth's gratifications to men of let- 


1574+ 


ters, any equal mark of liberality : in the preſent age, nothing com- 


parable to it is to be met with, even in the magnificent donations of 
Catherine the Second ; the only European ſovereign who has ex- 


tended any real patronage to genius and ſcience, The late king of 


Pruſſia, Frederic the Second, knew how to admire and eſtimate, but, 


he rarely rewarded talents. Thoſe of Tycho Brahe were, unqueſ- 


tionably, very eminent; though the barbariſm and ignorance of the 
century ſullied their luſtre. He was ſtill more addicted to aſtrology, 
| than to aſtronomy ; and e every object that met his eye, appeared an 


omen to his imagination. What can we think of a philofopher, who 


conſtantly kept a lunatic chained at his feet when he fat down to 


table; fed him with his own hand; and liſtened to the ravings of his 
delirium, as to the prophetic language of inſpiration **? But, theſe 
abſurdities were thoſe of the time in which he lived, and from 


which he was not exempt. His talents did not leſs excite the admi- 


ration of his coritemporaries, or ' lefs entitle him to the hoped 
3 


3 — * DiQtionary, vol. it. p. yoann; Matter, vol. vil. p. 16% 
N dt ge vol. i ü. Pp: 398 
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State of Sweden at the time of Guſtavus Vaſa's revolt. — His ſucceſs. © 
Elevation to the throne. —Poverty of the crown.—Policy of Guſtavus, | 
— Seizure of the ecclefraſtical property.—Abolition of the catholic faith 
and worſhip. — Inſurrections.— Domęſtic misfortunes.—Grown declared 
bereditary.—Claſe of Guftauus's reign.—His death; and character. 
Acceſſion of Eric the Fourteenth, —Events of bis reign.—War with 

' Denmark.—Inſanity, and exceſſes of Eric. — Hic depoſition and con- 
finement, —Reign and meaſures of Fohn the Third. Survey / 
\ Sweden in 1574-—Revenues' of the crown,——Power and riches of 

. the clergy — Military forces —Navy.—Commerce.—JInternal naviga» 

tion. Arti and manufafures.—Ferocity of the northern nations in 


wor. —Triumpbul proceſſions and EOS and honore.— 
en 


| ＋* Daniſh and Swediſh hiſtory is ſo Aalener connetieh pre- CHAP, 
vious to the elevation of Guſtavus Vaſa to the throne of the latter _*VE 


kingdom, as to be in fact inſeparable. For above fifty years ſubſequent 8 


to “ the Union of Calmar” in 1397, the whole Scandinavian mo- — _ 
narchy was united under one head; and after that period, though the try. 

| Swedes ſucceſſively elected to the office of ſupreme magiſtrate, va- 

rious noblemen, one of whom bore the title of King, yet the final 

independance and ſeparation, of the ſtate from its Daniſh maſters, was 

by no means effected. Chriſtian the Firſt, and John the Second, had ſub- 


jected Sweden, and had been ſolemnly crowned at Stockholm; Chriſ- 
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= P. tian the Second, not ſatisfied with attaining to the ſame elevation, 
——— proceeded to exterminate the nobility, and to eſtabliſſi a deſpotic go- 
vernment, ſecured by foreign troops. The abhorrence and indigna- 
tion, excited by ſuch apprefſion, was extinguiſhed by the ftill greater 
terror, which it inſpired ; and never did the condition of any country 

appear to be more deſperate, or irrecoverable ', 


— 5 It was preciſely, in this emergency, that Guſtavus Vaſa, recently 
poſed to Caf eſcaped from his priſon in Jutland, appeared on the Scene. Nothing 
i; {aim can more ſtrongly evince the firm poſſeſſion which the Danes had 
gained of Sweden, than the difficulties and reluctance which Guſta- 
vus experienced, in his efforts to rouſe his countrymen from their 
ſtate of ſervitude. The nobility, who had ſurvived the late maſſaere, 
were either humbled into ſubmiſſion, or devoted to their new ſo- 
vereign, The clergy had been Chriſtian's principal agents, inſtru- 


ments, and miniſters, in the execution of all his projects, Guſtavus: 


Frolle, archbiſhop of Upſal, had acted a part in the tragedy of 
Stockholm; and had been rewarded by the higheſt confidence, as well as. 

22 2 : political power. The peaſants, conſcious that they were the victims 
ſants. of every adminiſtration, and hopeleſs of any amelioration in their 
condition, long rejected the exhortations of Guſtavus to aſſert their 

liberties, and to expel their tyrants .. It muſt, likewiſe, be obſerved, 

that, notwithſtanding all the enormities juſtly imputed'to Chriſtian, 

their effects were prineĩpally, if not excluſively confined, to the higher 

ranks of his ſubjects. His policy induced him to protect the in- 

ferior orders, with a view, by their affectiens, to ſuftain himſelf 

againft the hatred, or machinations of the nobility. For this pur- 

poſe, at the very period of time when he ſacrificed the Swediſh ſena- 

tors to his vengeance, he diſtributed among the people, through many 

of the provinces, a largeſs, of all others the moſt neceſſary and 


grateful to the inhabitants of a ſterile country; and which conſiſted 


_ * Puffendorf, Vertot, Mallet, paſſim, Mallet, vol. v. p. 476, 477. 
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of falt and herrings . In fact, Guſtavus, far from being able to ex- CHAF. 
cite a revolt in Calmar, was in danger of being delivered up to the — 
Danes; and he was equally unſucceſsful in Eaſt Gothland, and Suder- 3,057 
mania. In deſpair, he retired to the province of Dalecarlia, the in- — PR 
habitants of which, as he had afterwards frequent occaſion to experi- 
ence, were ever prompt to take up arms on the ſlighteſt pretences. Re- 
mote from the capital, and protected by their mountains and foreſts, 
they felt little indignation at the bloody ſcenes lately-performed by 
Chriſtian ; and in order to induce them to renounce their allegiance, 
it became neceſſary to alarm them by aſſurances, that pecuniary impo- 
ſitions, to which they were unuſed, would be ſpeedily exacted . 80 
true is it, that, in all ages, deſpotiſm has found fewer impediments in Bal 
diſpoſing of the lives, than of the property of the people. Irritated — 
by theſe” apprehenſions, they joined the ſtandard of Guſtavus, and 
marched towards the capital ; but, far from finding it either defence- 
linquiſh the ſiege of Stockholm. The fortitude of their leader ſup- 
ported him under every reverſe; and the fuccors ſent him by the city 
of Lubeck, enabled him to maintain tlie conteſt, till the dialen 
of Chriſtian's ſubjects in Jutland terminated it in his favor. | 

It required, notwithſtanding, the greateſt combination of talents, and Talents, am- 
the moſt conſummate policy, to attain the ultimate object of his ambi- — and 
tion, the crown of Sweden. In the proſeeutioꝝ of that arduous enter. vu. 
prize, we ean never ſufficiently admire his addreſs, circumſpeQion, and 
ability, in profiting of every circumſtance that couldeither facilitate, or 
accelerate, its-attainment. Without theſe qualities, the intrepidity, 

_ patriotiſm, and even the ſueceſs of Guſtavus over the Danes, would 
neither have conducted him to, nor maintained him on the throne, 


eee EO para rern eln 


2 Mallet, vol. v. p. 476. 477. 


4 Thid. p. 478, 479. Puffendorf, p p. 170. Vertot, tome i, bt 135=197 
5s Paffendorf, p. 172, 173. * 
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Cc 25 P. Swedes; and in the moment of victory, or of enthuſiaſm, he never 
L=—— loſt ſight of his own intereſt, nor ſuffered himſelf to be diverted from 
zz the purſuit of his reward. Thoſe, who regard him only as the heroic 
deliverer of his country, can have very imperfectly ſtudied his cha- 
racter, or followed his actions. Without diminiſhing. the luſtre of 
his exploits, or arraigning the purity of the principles, which excited 
him to attempt the emancipation of Sweden, we may be permitted to 

regard him as not exempt from human frailties; and to conſider him 
as the moſt perfect model of a well- regulated and ſucceſsful ambition, 
which is preſented to us in the hiſtory of mankind. Rp) 
His — Ratſed by the gratitude of the ſtates general of the kingdom, whom 
thexrown, he had aſſembled, to the dignity of adminiſtrator, he ſaw in this 
promotion, only the facility which it gave, of aſcending yet higher. 
Always maſter of himſelf, of#his courage, and of his troops, he ren- 
dered them ſubſervient to his elevation, by either profiting of his ad- 
vantages over the enemy, or repreſſing the ardor of his foldiery, as 
beft ſuited his purpoſes. Truſting more to the terrors, than to the 
gratitude of the people whom he ſerved, he never would conſent to 
the expulſion of the Danes, till he had received the full reward of his 
public ſervices, by the donation of the crown. His conduct during 
the ſiege of Stockholm will beſt exemplify theſe aſſertions. The 
garriſon; left by Chriſtian the Second, in that city, hopeleſs of ſuccors, 
and reduced to extremity, demanded to capitulate, without any other 
conditions, except a promiſe of receiving from Guſtavus the arrears of 
their pay. A general, who had made the welfare of the Republic the 
only, or primary object of his eonſideration, would have inſtantly 
accepted propoſals, ſo beneficial to the State, and which ſecured its 
future independance. But, far from being deſirous to terminate the | 
war, while the throne ſtill eontinued vacant, Guſtavus embraced a dif- 
He is elected ferent, and a much wiſer, as well as more intereſted policy. He 
king. convoked the States anew ; appeared in perſon as a triumphant com- 
mander, in the midſt of the Aſſembly ; filled up all the vacancies in 
0 the 


— 
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the Senate, with perſons devoted to his intereſts ; cauſed the recapi- CHE P. 

tulation of his exploits and ſervices to be made by the preſident; and 
then propoſed to elect a king without delay. The choice could only "OT 
fall upon himſelf; and the acclamations of every order of citizens 

ratified the decree, which conferred the ſceptre on their deliverer *, 

They would even have proceeded to his inſtant coronation ; but, the 

new monarch, neither intoxicated, nor blinded by his recent eleva- 

tion, poſtponed the ceremony to a period of more tranquillity; and 

having attained the gratification of all his views, reſumed the ſiege 

of Stockholm. As ready then to grant, as he had been before to He enters 


Stockholm, 


refuſe, the terms demanded by the garriſon, he accorded them all the by by capital 


- honors of war, and even engaged to tranſport them to Lubeck. To . 


the burghers and inhabitants of the capital, he exerted equal cle- 
mency and affability ; while his application to affairs, his vigilance, 
and capacity, rendered the royal authority reſpected throughout the 
provinces ; and Sweden, long accuſtomed either to foreign tyranny, 
or to the limited and precarious government of adminiſtrators, ſaw a 
prince eſtabliſhed on the throne, capable of inſpiring OY 
while he conciliated affeQion *, 

Great, as the elevation to which Guſtavus had attained, might be 1523. May. 
juſtly conſidered, it only ſeemed to open new proſpects to his vaſt bee — 
and aſpiring mind, which gradually matured and unfolded its plans, Gudavus. * 
under the guidance of profound diſcernment, and conſummate pru- | 
dence. If we conſider the nature of the power entruſted to him, and 
the-ſtate of the revenues, commerce, and reſources of Sweden, at his 
acceſſion, it cannot excite ſurprize, that he ſhould be defirous of ex- 
tending and improving them by every honorable means. Scarcely, 


indeed, could he be ſaid to poſſeſs more than the honors annexed to 
royalty, as well as its cares and embarraſſments. The domain of the | 


crown was reduced ſo low, as to be unequal to any exertion, demand- 


6 Puffendorf, p. 173,74. Vertot, tome i. p. 180-182 and tome ii, e. 1822. 
7 Vertot, tome ii. p. 22-25. L' Art de Verif. vol. ii. p. 97. a 
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CHAP. ing expence; while the clergy poſſeſſed not only a vaſt proportion of 
the landed property; but, by their caſtles and vaſſals, were able to 
Hates 
bid defiance to his authority *. It was dangerous to attempt the im- 
poſition of taxes, at the commencement of his reign ; and the people, 
little accuſtomed in that age, to the load of modern pecuniary bur- 
dens, were, likewiſe, from their poverty, incapable of ſuſtaining 
them. Above all, the ſevere conditions which Lubeck had exacted 
from him, as the price of her aſſiſtance, rendered it indiſpenſable to 
| diſcover ſome mode of liberating the country from its commercial 
fetters. That intereſted and mercenary city had rated the ſuccors 
fent to Guſtavus, at ſixty thouſand marks; and as he was incapable 
of | raiſing ſo large a ſum, he was neceſſitated not only to exempt their 
veſſels trading to Sweden, from the payment of all duties whatever ; 
but, to concede to them the excluſive and ſole monopoly of the ade 
itſelf, with its attendant advantages. 
-— + pa In a ſituation ſo beſet with difficulties, the active mind of Chal 
meaſures for beheld only one reſource adequate to the magnitude of the evil; and 
— which, while it enriched and ſtrengthened the throne, promiſed alle- 
viation and redreſs to the people. The introduction of the proteſtant re- 
. ligion in every European ſtate, had been followed by the ſeizure and 
eonfiſcation of the eccleſiaſtical property; and this motive may, with- 
out impeaching the rectitude of his conduct, be ſuppoſed to have en- 
tered into the number of his inducements for attempting fo great a re- 
volution. His whole life and character evince, beyond any doubt, that 
neither fanaticiſm, nor religious zeal, dictated his meaſures; which, 
ke thoſe embraced by him on every other occaſion, were planned 
with deliberate ſagacity, produced with caution, and either delayed, or 
propelled and accelerated, as the circumſtances appeared to authorize. 
Conſcious of the dangers with which the enterprize itſelf was beſet, 
he developed it flowly and partially; concealed his own opinions; 


Langerbring, p. 49. Vertot, tome ii. «as: 
9 Mallet, vol. v. p. 502504. ny aps Kit, vol. xa. p. 125. 


and 


and waited: till the Lutheran doctrines ſhould have made a greater C H A . 


progreſs in Stockholm, as well as in the provinces, before he ve 
tured to extend to them even an indirect protection. Advancing He 1 
gradually, as he felt himſelf confirmed on the throne, he permitted N 
diſputes to be held on religious ſubjects, and allowed of the tranſla- ion. 
tion of the Scriptures ; while he at the ſame time demanded from the 
dignified eccleſiaſtics, a contribution towards the neceſſities of the State. | 
Irritated by their refuſal to aſſiſt him, he ventured on a hazardous ex- — ray to 
periment; and having preſented himſelf, with a number of armed 
followers, during the annual fair held at Upſal, he harangued the mul- 
titude, declaimed againſt the indolence and avarice of the catholic 
prieſts, and avowed his intention of converting their uſeleſs revenues: 
to the uſe and extrication of the kingdom. Finding his diſcourſe: 
not ſo grateful to the auditors, as he had flattered himſelf it would 
have been; far from perfiſting, he relinquiſhed his ſcheme, turned it 
into raillery, and affected to careſs the primate, in whoſe n 
and dioceſe ſo extraordinary a ſcene had taken place. 

Guſtavus, neither deterred from the proſecution of the object, 
by his ill ſucceſs. at Upſal, nor intimidated by the appearance of 
an impoſtor in Dalecarlia, who aſſumed the: name of Sture, ſon 
to the laſt adminiſtrator of Sweden; ſteadily: purſued the plan of 
aboliſhing the antient religion: nor did the indirect encouragement 
and aſſiſtance, which Frederic the Firſt, king of Denmark, extended 
to his enemies, retard the completion of his purpoſe. Sup- : 1527. 
ported by the attachment of the burghers and magiſtrates of Stock- She Sta, 
holm, who had almoſt univerſally. embraced the Reformation, he. 
again convoked the States of the kingdom; among whom. the eccle- 
ſiaſtics' held a diſtinguiſhed rank. In the aſſembly, after having re- 
preſented the poverty of the crown, the general diſtreſs of the king- 
dom, and the diſproportionate wealth. of the clergy, as well as their 


3 Puffendorf, p. 179—184. Vertot, tome ii. p. 4 —70. 
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CH A ?P. political power, of which they had made ſo pernicious a uſe ; he did 
2 not heſitate to propoſe the reſumption of their caſtles, the confiſcation 
1527 of their valuable ornaments or moveables, and the re-union to the 
royal domain, n all lands which had been given to the church ſince 

the year 1454 


Poms. we Even in this deciſive meaſure, which unveiled the whole ſyſtem 
vigor 0 - 


tavus. and intentions of the king, we ſtill trace the ſame conſiſtency of 


conduct and character; and we behold the ſame judicious caution, in 
withholding a part of his plan, for which the nation was not fully 
prepared. The abolition of the catholic faith and worſhip, though 
evidently the neceſſary conſummation of his work, did not yet ap- 
pear without diſguiſe ; and Guſtavus only propoſed liberty of con- 
ſcience, as the baſis and principle of all his future regulations. It is clear, 
likewiſe, that he was not unprepared for the heſitation and reluQance, 
manifeſted by the States; and which proceeded to ſo great a heighth, 
that he roſe from his ſeat, declared his reſolution to renounce the royal 
dignity, and for ever to abandon his infatuated and ungrateful coun- 
try. But, he took care to annex to the menace of his abdication, a 


condition, the difficulty of complying with which he well knew; the 


previous repayment of all the ſums which he had expended from his 
private patrimony, in the ſervice of Sweden. Retiring from the aſ- 
ſembly during four days, he paſſed that time among his officers, in feſ- 
tivities and banquets, calculated to retain them in their implicit obedi- 
ence to his commands; and the States terminated the conteſt, by a 
Confiſcation Prompt and complete ſubmiſſion. The clergy remonſtrated without 


—— — effect. Their caſtles were inſtantly ſeized, or ſurrendered; and Guſ- 
S. | 
tavus not only appropriated to his own uſe, the immenſe ſequeſtra- 


tions in lands and effects; but, refuſed to admit the nn to any 
participation in the ſpoils of the church. 


" Vertot, tome ii. p. 74—88. Puffendorf, p. 186—190. 
2 Puffendorf, p. 190—193. Lagerbring, p. 50—52. Vertot, tome it, p. 88—g8. 
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Strengthened by ſo vaſt an acceſſion of influence and wealth, he Cc 8 - P. 


proceeded more openly, but, not without precaution, towards the 


conſummation of his views. The Dalecarlians, terrified at the ap- Een 


proach of a body of troops which he had ſent againſt them, expelled 98 
their leader, and ſubmitted. Guſtavus pardoned them; but, when 

they ventured to revolt a ſecond time, he marched into the province 

in perſon, forced them to deliver up their chiefs, and after having 

cauſed them to be immediately beheaded, diſmiſſed the inferior 

rebels. It was not till he had viſited his dominions, aſcertained the 
revenues of the monaſtic orders by exact perquiſitions, and prepared 

the minds of his ſubjects for the final religious innovations which 

he projected, that he proceeded to his coronation. The ceremony 3 
was performed at Upfal, and was the ſignal for the entire and total tion. 
abolition of the antient religion, already ſhaken by repeated attacks. 

A convocation of the elergy, in which the chancellor preſided, pub- 

lickly announced their ſeparation from the Romiſh ſee, and the eſta- 


bliſhment of the Lutheran form of worſhip '*, Able as were the Introduction 
and eſtabliſh- 


meaſures by which Guſtavus prepared and preceded this laſt act, it ment of the 
produced a fermentation, which, under a prince of inferior vigor, ca- —— 


pacity, and popularity, muſt have been fatal to his projects, and pro- 
bably ſubverſive of his throne. The inſurrections, occaſioned by it, 


were neither limited to- any one province, nor to any particular claſs 


of people. The nobles, incenſed at having been excluded from a Inſurre&ions, 


ſhare in the eccleſiaſtical plunder, . or bigotted to the faith of their 
anceſtors, aided the clergy. Not only the Dalecarlians, but the in- 
habitants in other parts of Sweden, openly renounced their allegi- 
ance, and even attempted to elect another ſovereign. 

The vaſt aſcendancy of Guſtavus over his ſubjects, and the pre- 
eminent endowments which combined to form his character, were 
never more forcibly evinced, nor called into action, than at this criti- 


#3 Vertot, p. 100—105. 


44 Ibid. p. 106—108, Puffendorf, p. 193196. Champigny, * Abrege de Suede, 
p. 710. 
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cal and momentous period of his reign. By a happy and judicious 


— mixture of clemency, with ſeverity; by expoſtulation and argument, 


. 


Vigorous 
r and = 
duct of Guſ- 
tavus, 


as much as by promptitude and deciſion, he reſtored tranquillity to 
Sweden, and diſperſed the ſtorm. It was not, however, without the 
effuſion of blood : two ſenators loſt their heads on the ſcaffold, and 
others only eſcaped, by the payment of heavy pecuniary fines **, 

bo- Denmark, which had fomented the diſcontents, afforded an aſylum to 
the fugitives; and Frederic ſeized the occaſion, to demand the reſtitu- 


tion of ſome dependencies of the kingdom of Norway, retained by 


the king of Sweden. But, it was not from a prince of the lofty cha- 
racter of Guſtavus, that he was likely to obtain any public, or national 
conceſſions; and the Daniſh embaſſador received for anſwer, that 


ar or peace were alike welcome to the Swediſh monarch, who 


„knew, and was prepared to reſent the unworthy machinations of 
Frederic. No further proceedings took place; and the invaſion 
made by Chriſtian the Second, their common enemy, compelled the 
two kings to ſuſpend their perſonal animoſities, while they oppoſed 
the antient tyrant of the North. Guſtavus, by ſending an army to 
the Frontiers, which haraſſed the forces of Chriſtian, and impeded his 
paſſage into Scania, decided the conteſt : he was reduced to the ne- 
oeſſity of retreating into Norway, and ſoon 45:1 bn of furrender- 


ing himſelf a priſoner ”. 


15311534. This great event, which confirmed the future tranquillity of Guſ- 


New revolts 
_ of the Dale- 
carlians. 


tavus, only ſerved to evince the vigor of his genius. Not more 
enervated by proſperity, than he had been diſmayed by adverſity, he 
embraced the wiſeſt meaſures for augmenting the felicity of his peo- 
ple, while he conſolidated and eſtabliſhed the grandeur of his family. 
After having married Chriſtina, daughter of the duke of Saxe Law- 
emburg, he once more quelled the inſolence and inſurrections of the 
Dalecarlians; to whoſe generous adherence he r. owed his 
us Puffendorf, p- N 197. | 
16 Ibid. p. 197. Mallet, vol. vi. p. 69—71. 


#7 Vertot, tome ii. p. 111—120, Mallet, vol. vi. p. 78—113. 512 
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elevation; and who, during a great part of his reign, laboured in- C * 
ceſſantly to reduce him again to the condition of a ſubject. It cannoett!!ñ!, 
aſtoniſh thoſe who know the nature of man, and who reflect on the e 
deſpicable or inſignificant cauſes by which he is impelled; to find, wiſdom of 
that the rude inhabitants of this remote and uncivilized province, 4 — 
ſtrongly attached not only to their antient faith, but to every inferior uon. 
appendage of their religion, were induced to revolt, by their reſent- 
ment of the orders iſſued to expoſe to ſale the uſeleſs bells in the 
churches. The king was neceſſitated to proceed to the laſt extremities, 
in order to enforce a compliance, and to reduce them to obedience *”, 
Attentive to enlarge the commerce of his ſubjects, he repaid the ſums 
due to Lubeck; refuſed that haughty city the continuance of their 
excluſive, and lucrative monopoly ; encouraged the ſhips of other 
nations to viſit the Swediſh ports; and defied the vengeance of the 
Senate of Lubeck, who inſolently threatened to pull him down from 
the throne, to which he had been elevated by their aſſiſtance '®, 1535: 
With Chriſtian the Third, the ſucceſſor of Frederic the Firſt, king of 
Denmark, he entered into the cloſeſt connexions of amity and policy; 
which, at the commencement of that prince's reign, were highly ef- 
ficacious in confirming his power. Though, from various cauſes, Policy 255 
the harmony between them ſuffered afterwards ſome ſhort and caſual mark — 
interruptions; yet the vigilance of the Swediſh monarch, and the 
moderate character of Chriſtian, ſuſpended all Wan and pre- 
ſerved the two kingdoms in repoſe *. | 

If the morning of Guſtavus's life had been ſo ſtormy, and its 1536—1 43. 
meridian ſo brilliant, its decline was by no means exempt from thoſe — . 
clouds and viciſſitudes, to which man is always expoſed ; and pro- 
portionably more liable from his elevation. The religion, which he 
had overturned, was not deſtitute of zealous partizans: the nobility 
had not yet learned the ſubmiſſion, which kingly power exacts, and 

1% Puffendorf, p. 198—200, Mallet, vol. vi. p. 259—262. Puffendorf, p. 203. 

9 bid. p. 200, 201. * Ibid. p. 363-370. Puffendorf, p. 202. 
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© vi. © Which is always yielded reluctantly to thoſe who have been our 
de equals: the people, ignorant, credulous, and turbulent, were eaſily 
inflamed by artful and ſeditious ſpirits. Continual conſpiracies, diſ- 
covered and anticipated by his energy or deciſion, yet diſturbed his 
tranquillity, and obliged him to recur to meaſures of ſeverity for 
Domeſtic their ſuppreſſion In his private capacity, he experienced the in- 
9 ſtability of human felicity; and had a melancholy preſage of thoſe 
domeſtic diſſenſions, which, even before his deceaſe, began to mani- 
feſt themſelves among his ſons, and to ſhake the foundations of the 
grandeur, to which he had raiſed the houſe of Vaſa. His queen 
did not poſſeſs the qualities, calculated to excite his eſteem, or retain: 
his affe&ions. That unfortunate princeſs was ſuppoſed to have 
laboured under temporary alienations of mind; and the ſeverity, f 
if not brutality, of her huſband's treatment, is believed to, have 
accelerated, or produced her death ” She left only one ſon, the 
more unfortunate. Eric, whole | reign, depoſition, and impriſon- 
ment, form a tragical portion of the Swediſh hiſtory, . Induced 
by motives of policy, as much a8 by inclination, Guſtavus eſpouſed 
che daughter of Abraham Erieſon, a nobleman of the higheſt 
R rank ; ; ; / with, ; a. view of ſecuring: to his ſons, i in caſe that he ſhould: 
have iſſue; the attachment and ſupport of the moſt illuſtrious fa- 
milies in Sweden. Equally attentive to preſerving the national re- 
poſe, he renewed his alliance with, the crown of Denmark ; con- 
cluded a truce for ſixty, years with the great duke of- Muſcovy ; and 
made a defenſive treaty for the mutual guarantee of cheir dominions, 
with Francis the Firſt, king of France 


1544 - All theſe negotiations and meaſures might he renting es 


8 to the laſt act of Guſtavus's political elexation. Covered with per- 


reditary in 


Guſlaruss ſonal glory; eſtabliſhed on the throne by à triumphant adminiſtra- 


family. tion of more than twenty years z, revered by his ſubjects as ktheir de- 
Fc: Puffendorf, p. 2 
2 Mallet, vol. vi. p. 261, 262. Puftendorf, p. 2 %%. Pulfendorf, p. 203+ 


lveren 


liverer and legiſlator; the only A wanting to complete his C N. 2 f. 
high deſtiny, was the tranſmiſſion of the ſeeptre to his poſterity, CR y 


The States, who had already given him ſo many teſtimonies of loy- 

alty and devotion, did not refuſe. this final. proof of national grati- 
rade.'! The crown was declared to be hereditary in the male line of 
the family of Vaſa; and Eric, his eldeſt ſon, was inſtantly ac+ 
knowledged as ſucceſſor to the kingdom of Sweden. In; order, 

at the ſame time, to extinguiſh the remaining adherence to the ca- 
tholic faith, the reformed religion was ſolemnly confirmed, and 
every other form of worſhip was aboliſhed throughout the Swe 


diſh territories . Arrived at the ſummit of his ambition by 2 1545—1558- 
long and painful gradation, he appeared deſirous to ſecure his acqui- ures and 
ſition, rather than to augment, or extend it; and though the incur- * 


ſions of the Muſcovites into Finland compelled him, reluctantly, to 
march- againſt them in perſon, and to continue his military opera- 
tions during two campaigns, yet the genius of his government was 
pacific. Satiated with honors, declining in years, and occupied with 


internal regulations for the extenſion of commerce, ur the enereaſt tf | 


his revenue, he courted peace; and in the views of (perpetuating it, | 
he even permitted ſome acts of hoſtile, or, at leaſt; of aqpequivocal 
nature, in the court of Denmark, to paſs unnoticed, which, at a more 


vigorous period of life, he would probably have reſented. All the Tranquillty 
duties of an enlightened and active prinee, attentive to the felicity of of Sweden. 


his people, he continued to diſcharge; and while he amaſſed trea- 
ſures unknown to his predeceſſors, the reſult of a wiſe frugality, he 
inſenſibly introduced the arts and refinement into Sweden. The na- 
vigation of the Baltic, hithetto almoſt confined to the Flinſeatic 
league, became known to, and was carried ori by his ſubjects: trade 
flowed into the ports of the kingdom ; and it may be doubted, whe- 
ther any European ſtate, in proportion to its means of acquiring 


#1 . 


*5 Vertot, tome ii. p. 121123. Kannen vol. . P. 97. rene, p. 2865 
Vertot, tome ii. p. 122. * Me 6 
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wealth and conſideration, enjoyed a greater degree of both, than 
Sweden, during the cloſe of this illuſtrious reign *', | 

The public and political repoſe, for which Guſtavus niet 
wiſhed, attended him to the grave; but, his approach to it was 
darkened and embittered by the diſſenſions which generated between 
Eric, and his younger ſons; particularly, John, the eldeſt of his 
children by the ſecond bed. In addition to ſo melancholy a ſource of 
apprehenſion, the intractable and ill- regulated mind of his ſucceſſor 
excited alarm, and ſeemed to partake of the hereditary, intellectual 
malady, derived from his mother. The pertinacity, with which 
Eric, in oppoſition to the aged monarch's advice and expoſtulations, 
urged his ſuit to Elizabeth, princeſs, and ſoon afterwards queen of 
England; and his obſtinate ' proſecution of the match, not only 
againſt every reaſonable hope of its completion, but contrary to the 


inclination of the ſtates and people of Sweden; indicated a defect of 


Dieiſion of 
the dominions 
of Sweden, 
among Guſ- 
 tayus's ſons, 


judgment, and an impetuoſity, of the moſt irremediable nature. 
Guſtavus himſelf, by his parental fondneſs for his younger children, 


and by the ample fiefs with which he endowed them, widened the 


breach; and rendered them too nearly independant of their future 
ſovereignss John, whom he had always regarded with peculiar predi+ 


lection, and to whom it; is aſſerted, that he had entertained intentions 


of devolving the crown itſelf, if the ſubſtitution could have been ef- 


feed without danger; received the duchy of Finland. 70 Mag- 


nus, his third ſon, he gave the province of Weſt Gothland; and to 


Charles, the laſt, thoſe of Sudermania, Nericia, and Wermeland *. 5 


Injurious as theſe vaſt donations were, in every point of view, to the 
dignity and greatneſs of the crown, they were juſtiſied and autho- 
rized by the practice of the age; and we ſee them equally taking 


place in almoſt, all the other monarchies of Europe. They ſub- 
ſiſted, in ſome, parts of the German empire, till the middle of che 


ſeventeenth century. 


„ 


* Lagerbring, p. 51. TH Vel tome ii. p. 123 1 
Puffendorf, p. 223—226. Vertot, tome ii. p. 124— 128. | 5 
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Wearied with the importunities of Eric, his FIRE after con- C H — P. 
voking the States of the kingdom, in which he cauſed his teſtamen --- 
tary diſpoſitions to be read, and appearing for the laſt time among D —— 
them, ſurrounded by his ſons, conſented to his departure for Eng- Guſtavus. . | 
land. The prince, entirely engroſſed by his romantic paſſion for 
Elizabeth, quitted Stockholm, and was already conſiderably advanced 
on his way to the port, from which he was to embark, when he was 
recalled by the intelligence of Guſtavus's deceaſe. In ſo critical a 
juncture, he did not venture to proſecute his voyage, and he there- 
fore returned to the capital. It would be uſeleſs to delineate the Review of his 
character of Guſtavus Vaſa, as we do that of ordinary princes. His — 8 
exploits, his adminiſtration, and the length of his reign, have placed 
him in ſo conſpicuous a point of light, and have ſo accurately eſtabliſhed 
his reputation, as to leave little to the hiſtorian. The commence- 
ment of his life does not more forcibly arreſt the imagination, than 
its progreſs charms the judgment; nor is the hero and avenger of his 
country, more an object of love and veneration, than the monarch, 
of reſpect and approbation. In every ſituation and condition, whe- 
ther coneealed in the mines of Dalecarlia, or elevated on the throne 
of Sweden, we follow him with that intereſt, which great actions alone 
can excite; and we participate in the juſt reward of his atchievements, 

a crown, conferred by a grateful people. From the infirmities, and, 

perhaps, the vices, too frequently found even'in the moſt exalted cha- Aral 

racters, and inſeparable from the nature of man, he was not exempt; 
but, his defects lay hid in the ſhade, while his ſublime qualities appear 
in their full luſtre. Few perſons, more illuſtrious, have ariſen in 

the annals of the world; and he is almoſt a ſingular inſtance of a 

private individual, who has obtained, by the voluntary ſuffrages of a 

whole nation, a ſceptre, which deſcended: to his poſterity . 

| 29 Celſius, Hiſt. d'Eric XIV. p. 34—41. Puffendorf, p. 226. | 

20 Vertot, tome ii. p. 129, 130. Lagerbring, p. C0. 
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The incapacity and miſconduct of Eric, rather than any depravity 


L-—— of natural diſpoſition, opened a very different ſcene after the death of 


15601563, 

Cominence- 

ment of 
Eric's reign. 


Diſſenſion 
between 
Eric, and 
John, duke 
-of Finland. 


| Guſtavus. The conditions, annexed by the new ſovereign, to the 
inveſtiture or ſurrender of the fiefs, conferred on his three brothers ; 
however juſtin themſelves, and although indiſpenſable for the purpoſe 
of retaining them in the rank of fubjects; were yet warmly reſented, 
as an infraction of his father's dying injunctions or bequeſts. John, 
duke of Finland, retiring to Abo, his capital, began to manifeſt thoſe 
ſymptoms of diſcontent, which afterwards proceeded to revolt; and 
he entered into the cloſeſt connexions of policy and affinity, with Si- 
giſmund Auguſtus, king of Poland, whoſe ſiſter he married, in contra» 


_ diction to the wiſhes, and in diſobedience to the commands of Eric. 


This conduct was rendered more improper, if not criminal, by the cir» 
cumſtances with which it was accompanied. The king of Sweden 
having recently taken under his protection, and ſubjected to his crown, 
the province of 'Efthonia, which conflitutes a portion of Livonia, 


_ claimed by Poland; Sigiſmund Auguſtus had demanded it, and at- 


tempted to recover it by force of arms. Hoſtilities commenced; be- 
tween the two kingdoms, and were carried on with alternate ſucceſs, 
In ſuch a ſituation, the alliance of the duke of Finland with the enemies 
of Sweden; added to his refuſal to appear at Stockholm, unleſs. hoſe 
tages were given for his ſecurity, produced a rupture between. the 
brothers. John, after ſuſtaining a ſiege of three months in the caſtle 


of Abo, was brought priſoner to Stockholm]; his fief was confiſ- 


cated; and he himſelf, together with all his adherents, were adjudged 
to have incurred the penalty of treaſon. The ſentence was executed 
in all its rigor, upon many perſons of every rank, implicated in the 
duke's crimes'or misfortunes. After a degree of irreſolution on the 
part of Eric, either his conſciouſneſs of the injuſtice and ſeverity af 
the proceeding, or the emotions of fraternal affection, induced him 


to mitigate the fate of John, who was conducted with the princeſs, 


rn 


his wife, to the caſtle of Gripſholm, and detained in cloſe con- CEE” 


finement ”, 


While theſe, internal ſources of future commotion were forming in 
the court and family of Eric, appearances not leſs alarming began to L 


D 
threaten his repoſe, from foreign ſtates. The city of Lubeck, inſa- and Poland. 


tiable in its thirſt of commercial advantage, and ſtill anxious to re- 
tain the monopoly of the Baltic trade, reſented the wiſe and ſpirited 
reſtrictions, which he had impoſed upon their navigation and inter- 
courſe with Sweden. Incapable of maintaining a conteſt with that 
crown, in the declining ſtate of their reſources, and incenſed at the 
depredations committed on their ſhipping, by the ſubjects of Eric; 
the Senate of Lubeck applied to Frederic the Second, king of Denmark, 
to aid them in their projects of vengeance. A war, in which Sweden 
was compelled to oppoſe the united forces of Poland, Denmark, and 
Lubeck, ſoon commenced; and was maintained, with circumſtances: 
of national animoſity, which mutually baniſhed every conſideration: 
of humanity, for ſeveral years. The exertions, made by Erie, 
during the progreſs of ſo unequal a' conteſt, evince the ftate of 
proſperity” and wealth, in which Guſtavus had left his dominions.. 


The Swediſh fleets covered the Baltic, while their forces repeatedly — 
ravaged Scania, Norway, and the Daniſh provinces. Even under all . 


the diſadvantages reſulting from a weak and relaxed adminiſtration, 
divided counſels, and the augmenting violence or alienation of the 
king's mind, no important conqueſt was effected by the confederates, 
either in Livonia, or in Sweden.. If we caſt a general view over the 
leading events, we ſhall find, that the Daniſh ſuperiority by land, 
was almoſt invariably balanced by the ſucceſs of their enemies, on 
che ſea, The armies of Frederic repeatedly. carried terror and deva 
tation into the interior parts of Sweden, and retired, laden with booty: 
but, theſe incurſions were retaliated by the triumphant and unrefiſted 


* Celſius, p. 185—224. Puffendorf, p. 233, 234, and p. 239 
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appearance of the Swediſh admiral, at the head of a fleet, in the har- 


L=—— bour of Copenhagen; as well as by the numerous captures made 
anger. from the Danes, and from the inhabitants of Lubeck. In Livonia, 


OR 
Exceſſe; of 
the king. 


Eric obtained ſome important advantages; his rroops became maſters 
of the port of Revel, and of the coaſt, from which the Poles were un- 
able to expel them; and that fertile province, the granary of the 
North, was reduced to his obedience in a conſiderable degree: 
No external proſperity or ſucceſs could, however, reſtore tranquil- 
lity in the court, where the frantic exceſſes of the king ſpread terror 
and conſternation. Naturally ſuſpicious, his diſtruſt, increaſing with 
years, no longer knew any limit; and in the paroxiſms of his jea- 
louſy, or of his rage, every object inflamed him beyond the re- 
ſtraints of reaſon, - Animated with peculiar deteſtation towards the 
family of Sture, which had given more than one adminiſtrator 'to 
Sweden, hefore the elevation of the houſe of Vaſa to the throne; he 
determined on their extermination, as well as on the execution of 


Inſanity, and ſeveral other obnoxious ſenators or nobles. The caſtle of Upſal, in 


crimes of 


Eric. 


which theſe illuſtrious and unfortunate perf were confined, was 


the ſcene of Eric's ſavage and guilty violence. Seized with a ſudden 


privation of his underſtanding, he burſt the doors-of the apartment 


in which Nicholas Sture was impriſoned, and ſtabbed him with his 


own hand; while the father and brother of the defenceleſs victim, 
together with their companions, were overpowered and maſſacred by 
the guards. Hiſtory has not diſdained to record an action of Sture, 
almoſt unparalleled in magnanimity. Eric having plunged the dag- 
ger into his arm, he drew it from the wound, wiped the blood from 
off the blade, kiſſed it, and returned it to the king. So heroic an 
inſtance of duty and ſelf-poſſeſſion, could not, however, either mol- 
lify, or diſarm the frantic reſentment of his aſſaſſin. Purſued by re- 
morſe, Eric had no ſooner completed his ſanguinary purpoſe, than 


nu puffendorf, p. 237, 238, and p. 240-244, 2nd p. 245-256. Lagerbring, p. bo—64. 
Celfius, livres 5, 6, 7, and 8, paſkm. * 
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he fled from Upſal ; and during three days, diſguiſed in the dreſs CHAP. 
of a peaſant, he concealed himſelf in the woods. When diſco- Wn 
vered, and re-conduCted to Stockholm, the tumult of his mind and 1557. 
ſenſes ſubſided ; and he evinced not only the moſt ſincere contrition 
for his paſt enormities, but endeavoured to make every compenſation 
for the involuntary exceſſes, committed in his frenzy | 
It may juſtly excite ſurpriſe, that after ſuch inconteſtable proofs Conſe- 
of depravity, or of inſanity, a high ſpirited and martial nobility ſhould en. 
continue tamely to ſubmit to the caprice of a prince, incapable of go- 
verning himſelf, and whoſe paroxiſms of ſavage fury were fatal to all 
around him. But, many cauſes conduced to prolong the reign, and to 
protract the depoſition of Eric. The memory of the great Guſtavus 
was univerſally dear to the Swedes: John, the next heir to the 
crown, was {till in priſon ; and even the crimes of the king rather 
entitled him to compaſhon, than demanded vengeance, becauſe they 
proceeded more from intellectual infirmity, than from vice. He had 
even manifeſted his intention to abſtain from any further exerciſe of 
the functions of royalty, avowed his incapacity, and abandoned his 
miniſter, Perhſon, accuſed of propelling him on violent meaſures, to | 
the judgment of a tribunal, which condemned him to ſuffer · capital! 
puniſhment. | The government, during this ſort of interregnum, de- Reconcilia- 
volved on two adminiſtrators: but, with the return of his intellects, 20d Jan. 
Eric reſumed the ſupreme direction of affairs; and the firſt uſe which 
he made of his reaſon, was to liberate the duke of Finland from the 
ſtate of confinement in which he had been ſo long detained... The 
brothers embraced, and exhibited bas. mark of a ee recon- 
ciliation“. | 
It was not, PF poſſible; wir affairs co; remain ld in 450 1568. 
critical a ſtate. The Danes had advanced into the interior provinces 
of the kingdom, which were either defenceleſs, or ill protected .by = 


* 


33 Celſius, p. 121136. Puffendorf, p. 256, 237). 
34 Celſius, p. 136—4 41. Puffendorf, p. 257-259. 
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CHAYP. an army deſtitute of leaders, and diſcontented. Erie, with His fa-. 
8 culties, had recovered his authority, and appeared to threaten his. 
128 ſubjects with new and greater exceſſes. Perhſon. not only received a 
pardon ; but, was again replaced in his miniſterial ſituation; while 

—_— of the king prepared te ſolemnize his nuptials, and to place the crown 
on the head of his miſtreſs. She was the daughter of a peaſant in: 
one of the moſt remote and barbarous provinces of Sweden, and had; 
already borne him two children; the eldeſt of whom, named Guſtavus,, 
he deſigned.to legitimate, and to declare his ſucceſſor. The ceremony 
af his marriage was performed at Stockholm, with a ſolemnity and 
magniſicence, which augmented. the general indignation **.. But, the 
term of Eric's miſeonduct and: mal-adminiſtration.approached. John, 
who only waited" till the national diſſatisfaction ſhould call him from. 
his retreat, was joined by his younger brother, Charles; in whom, of 
all Guſtavus's children, ſurvived the-greateſt partion-of his valour, ca- 
pacity, and virtues. A numerous body of adherents flocked to their 
ſtandard; and the king, after vainly attempting to diſperſe, or defeat 
them, retreated to Stockholm.. His defence, though protracted to the 
His depoſi- laſt extremity, was ineffectuall. After ſeeing his miniſter, Perhſon, de- 

JT” livered up to the enemy, and execnted:with.every mark of infamy, 

under the walls of the capital; he was-reduced: to capitulate, on a 

promiſe of gentle treatment; His depoſition, which was preceded by. 

a public trial and adjudication, befere a tribunal convoked- at Stock- 

holm, took place in the following year“ - | 

| 1568—1570., Few princes have ever acceded to a tlirone, under cicompſiances: 

a . Join the © * more favourable to their reputation, than John the Third. The ex- 
eeſſes and crimes of his predeceſſor, had rendered him odious or con- 

temptible to the nation. Sweden was exhauſted by a long ſeries of. 

| hoſtilities, againſt a powerful confederacy, and had ſeen her faireſt! 

provinces ravaged by the enemy; while the court and capital were: 


2 IG 


wy 


33 Celfius, p. 141—156. Puffendorf, p. 259—262, 
0 Celfius, livre 10. Paffendorf, p. 262—a68.. 
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filled with conſternation, The new monarch was, himſelf, in the C H A p. 
prime of life; of a figure and manners calculated to engage affec- 3 
tion; and cheriſhed by the people, as the favourite ſon of the great 5881570. 
Guſtavus. His reign did not, however, by any means gratify the His reign. 
high expeQations, to which it had given birth. 'The treatment of 
the depoſed and unfortunate Eric, was marked with the moſt inde- 
cent ſeverity, or rather, inhuman brutality. Transferred from one 
priſon to another: ſubje&ed to the extremes of hunger and cold: 
abandoned to the ferocity and revenge of thoſe, whom he had 1 
ſonally injured or incenſed: degraded by blows and wounds; 
wretched fate excited equal compaſſion and indignation . Far = Continuation 
recovering the national honor, which had ſuffered ſome degree of in- FOTO 
Jury, during the progreſs of the war againſt the Danes; John ſaw 
himſelf reduced, after having obtained from the magnanimity, rather 
than the policy, of Frederic the Second, a truce of {ix months; 
either to ſign a humiliating treaty, or to try the event of a new cam- 
paign. He preferred the latter expedient ; but, he had reaſon to re- 
pent of the determination. His arms were unſucceſsful: the only per ge of 
place, which Eric had captured from the enemy, in the courſe of ſo Steuin. 
long and ruinous a conteſt, was loſt ; and the king ſigned at Stettin, 
a peace, neither glorious nor beneficial to his ſubje&s*, 

In Livonia, where Ivan Baſilowitz, czar of Muſcovy, commenced 1 b 574. 
a war with Sweden, the generals of John obtained ſome diſtin- Muke —_ F 
guiſhed advantages; but, they were not improved with ſagacity, or | 
they were not ſufficiently deciſive, to compel the Ruſſian prince to 
deſiſt from his pretenſions and continual eneroachments. It was 
with difficulty, that he conſented to a ſuſpenſion of- hoſtilities 
during two years, between Muſcovy and Finland, in which Livonia 
was not included. But, a circumſtance, which more than any external 


37 Celſius, p. 20g—213. Mallet, vol. vii. p. 88—9z: 
Mallet, vol. vii. p. 9z—112. Puffendorf, p. 268-272. 
* Puffendorf, p. 273-275. 
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C = P. e or diſgrace, tended to alienate from John, the eſteem and 


attachment of the Swedes, was his predilection for the Romiſh faith; 
15701574: 


John at- and his endeavours to introduce it anew into his dominions. He 
revive the had imbibed from the queen, his wife; Catherine Jagellon, this re- 
—_ reli» gard for a religion, proſcribed by his two predeceſſors; and the tri- 
den. umph over which, had been the moſt inconteſtable, as it was the moſt 


arduous and laborious proof, of the vigour and capacity of Guſtavus. 
He perſiſted, during the whole courſe of his reign, to purſue, with 
greater, or-leſſer exertion, the plan of reviving the catholic doctrines, 
and form of worſhip. He permitted his ſon, Sigiſmund, to be educated 
in, and: to imbibe a bigotted veneration for them; and he, by ſo ob- 
vious a departure from the maxims of policy, and the intereſts of his 
deſcendants, laid the foundation of new convulſions-in the family of 
Vaſa . Theſe revolutions did not, however, take place till-a period 
more remote; and nothing can better evince the firm foundations on 
which Guſtavus had erected the grandeur of his houſe, and the degree 
ef reſpect and affection entertained for his memory; than the loyalty 
and allegiance, preſerved towards his: poſterity, in the midſt of civil 
war, heightened by. perſonal and religious animoſity. No open at- 
tempt was ever made to ſubſtitute any other candidate, or to elevate to 
the throne any ſubje&, white the repreſentatives. of Guſtavus Vaſa 
remained, to claim the gratitude of the Swediſh ſenate and nation. 


1574 I there is any part of the modern annals of Sweden, which can 
3 be regarded, as at leaſt comparatively dark and obſcure, it is that por- 
the Swediſn 


kiſtory. tion of time which intervenes between the acceſſion of Eric the Four- 
| teenth, in 1560, and the death of Charles the Ninth, in 1611. The: 

. exploits of Guſtavus Adolphus, the ſplendor: of his, conqueſts, and 

the rapidity with which he over-ran-the German empire, have fixed- 

on him the attention of poſterity, and thrown the actions of his four, 
immediate predeceſſors into the ſhade. It was not before the Swedes. 


a2 Puffendorf, p. 275— 278. 8 — 
landed 
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landed in Winde and obtained a permanent eſtabliſhment in the C AE P. 
northern provinces of Germany, that they became intimately known — — 


to the kingdoms of the ſouth, and were regarded as conſtituting an in- 


tegral part of the great political ſyſtem of Europe. In 1542, when Defenſive al- 


Guſtavus Vaſa ſent embaſſadors to Francis the Firſt, king of France, 
to propoſe a defenſive treaty againſt the houſe of Auſtria; that prince 


and his miniſters were ſo totally ignorant of the ſtate of Sweden, 158 Fiel. 


conſtitution; power, and refources of every kind, that they heſitated, 
and declined giving any politive anſwer, till they had been enabled, by 
enquiries, to ſatisfy themſelves in theſe important particulars. Hav- 
ing aſcertained that the nation was warlike, and the ſovereign capable: 
of making a formidable diverſion, Francis immediately concluded the: 
negociation; and the two monarchs ſtipulated to aſſiſt each other 
reciprocally, with twenty-five thouſand land forces, and fifty fhips“. 
But, we do not find that Guſtavus ſent any aſſiſtance, naval, or mili- 
tary, to the French king, when engaged in war ſoon afterwards,. 
againſt the emperor, Charles the Fifth. It was eaſter to engage. 
than to execute, at the remote diſtance of the reſpective kingdoms ;, 
and it is probable, that neither court meant ſeriouſly to fulfil the con- 
ditions ſpecified. A degree of amity, however, continued to reign be- 
tween them, which has never been wholly extinguiſhed, in the courſe. 
of more than two centuries, Guſtavus Vaſa, and his fon, both re- 
ceived from their allies, Francis the Firſt, and Francis the Second, the 
order of St. Michael“. That of the Holy. Ghoſt. was not then created. . 
In 1574, the Swedes were {till little known, or confidered, beyond, 
the. limits of the Baltic: they were, in fact, almoſt cut off from any re- 
gular communication with the reſt of Europe, the Danes being maſters. 
of all the ſouthern provinces, by which that connexion is principally 
maintained. John the Third. poſſeſſed, notwithſtanding, great re- 
ſources, which, under a vigorous and popular prince, might be called. 


* -Puffendorf, p. 203. Lagerbring,. p. 58. Vertot, p. 120. 
* Puffendorf, p, 204. 
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of Tpeedy and effectual action. The antient revenues were ſunk fo 
| 1 low, that, in 1527, Guſtavus Vaſa aſſerted, in an aſſembly of the 


1574. 
Revenues. 


Treaſures. 


Wealth of 


the clergy. 


States, their inſufficiency to ſupport a body of frve hundred cavalry ; 


and he added, that many of the biſhops poſſeſſed an income, ſuperior 
to the crown. The royal receipts amounted only to twenty-four 
thouſand marks, while the unavoidable annual expences exceeded ſixty 
thouſand ©, But, the reſumption of the eccleſiaſtical property, had 
rendered the monarchical dignity much more reſpectable and inde- 
pendant. Guſtavus neither divided thoſe immenſe ſpoils with the 
nobles, nor ſquandered them on favourites, nor affected them to any 
public uſes and inſtitutions. He annexed them to the crown, as the 
beſt ſupport of its authority. We may judge of their magnitude, by 
the prodigious expences, fuſtained for a number of years, under Eric, 
and John the Third, in the Daniſh, Muſcovite, and Poliſh wars; 
which were carried on by fea and land, under very adverſe occur- 
rences, without greatly oppreſſing, or exhauſting the ſubject . The 
marriage portion, left by Guſtavus, to each of his five daughters, was 
a hundred thouſand crowns: a ſum, which, even in this age, and in 
more wealthy monarchies, would not be deemed very inconſiderable ©. 

The revenues and riches of the clergy, before the Reformation, 
were incredible: two-thirds of the lands of the kingdom are aſſerted 
to have been in their poſſeſſion ; and ſome of the Swediſh writers 
heſitate not to ſay, that near thirty-ſix thouſand eſtates were united 
to the royal domain, by Guſtavus ©. We may judge of the enor- 
mous and diſproportionate wealth which they enjoyed, by the cir- 


cumſtance of Guſtavus Trolle, archbiſhop of Upſal, having de- 


manded of the Swediſh nobles, in 1 520, the ſum of ſix hundred 
thouſand marks of filver; as a compenſation for the amount of the 
income of his ſee, during four years that he had not received his 


*? Lagerbring, p. 49. Vent, P. 86, 87. 45 Puffendorf, p. 223. 5 
* Puffendorf, p. 192. E Vertot, p. 98. Lagerbring, p. 51. 
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accuſtomed revenue One might be tempted reaſonably to doubt, & * 
whether, at that period, Sweden contained ſo large a quantity of cur. 
rent coin. His ſucceſſor in the -archbiſhoprick of Upſal, when he made 
his paſtoral viſit through the dioceſe, was uſually attended by a train 

of two hundred officers and followers *.. Even, Olaus Petri, the firſt 
Lutheran, promoted to the ſee; had fifty guards for his eſcort; which 
being ſuppreſſed, he ſubſtituted fifty ſtudents in their place. 

The obligation, impoſed by the antient feudal tenures, which com- Feudat 
pelled every poſſeſſor of a fief, in proportion to its extent or value, 
to attend the ſovereign in the field, with a · certain number of armed 
vaſſals, had nearly become extinct, or obſolete, in the beginning of 
Eric's reign. That prince, in 1562, not without extreme difficulty, 
and much oppoſition on the part of the nobility, revived the antient 
inſtitution, at leaſt, in a conſiderable degree: but, it was a very un- 
popular act, and contributed prineipally to alienate from him their 
| affeQtions*,, We even. find, that when. he attempted, in the follow- wary. 

ing year, to retain his troops under their ſtandards, and to lead them. ſorces. 
againſt the enemy, in tlie et of November, they refuſed to obey; 
or to continue longer under arms. Great numbers of Germans and 
of Scots ſerved in the armies of nals * the cavalry was almoſt 
entirely compoſed of the former nation 

It is not without aſtoniſhment, that we . the vaſt naval Navy. 
armaments, annually equipped by Eric. In 1565, the fleet amounted 
to fifty ſail; and in 1566, it was encreaſed to ſixty-eight veſſels of 
war. The Makaleus, on board of which was the Swediſh ad- 
miral, Bagge, carried two hundred and twenty-five pieces of braſs. 
oannon; but, neither her tonnage, nor her compliment of ſeamen, 
are preciſely ſpeciſiedꝰ . She was ſurrounded by the Daniſh, 


4 
- 


* Lagerbring, p. 50. Vertot,.p. 86, * Celſius, p. 262, 263. 

4% Lagerbring, p. 51. 32 Ibid. tome ii. p. 75, 76. 

I bid. p. 51, 52. | 537 Tbid. p. 47, and p. 102. 

9 Celfius, p. 189193. | 34 Ibid..p. 9, Mallet, vol: viiep. 59. 
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ſquadron, and blown up, after a deſperate engagement, off the iſle 


of Oeland, in 1564. Near eight hundred perſons periſhed by the 


2574 


Commerce. 


exploſion. She was then regarded, as not only the largeſt ſhip of 
:war, which had ever navigated the Baltic; but, as the fineſt and moſt 
complete, in all Europe“. 

The commerce of Sweden Wen to FR Ps itſelf from the op- 
preſſion of the Hanſeatic league, under Guſtavus; and Eric, what- 
ever defects he manifeſted in his velieral adminiſtration, evinced an 
anxious defire to encourage the induſtry, and to extend the trade of 
his ſubjects. In 1559, it appears, that Stockholm already employed 
twenty-eight trading veſſels; Gali nineteen ; Oregrund, nine; and 
the other ſea ports, in proportion“. But, in order to form an accu- 
Tate idea of the extent and importance of the Swediſh commerce, ar 
this period, we ought to know the quantity of torinage, as well as 
the number of ſailors who navigated the merchant ſhips. Towards 


the end of the reign of Guſtavus, corn was exported in plentiful years“ 


Plan for 
joining the 
Baltic, and 
the German 
Ocean. 


It muſt be remembered, that, when Denmark poſſeſſed the three pro- 
vinces of Halland, Scania, and Bleking, ſhe was miſtreſs of both 
coaſts, and could completely interdict the paſſage of the Sound to 
every European nation. Between the ſouthern frontiers of Norway, | 
and the northern borders of Halland, Sweden retained a narrow 
tract of territory, by which ſhe. could ſtill communicate with the 
German Ocean ; and in this part. of the province of Weſt Gothland, 
ſtood the town of Elfſburg, at a ſmall diſtance from the ſpot on 
which has ſince ariſem the celebrated and commercial city of Gotten- 
burgh. Eric, conſcious of the importance of ſuch a port, and anxious 
to liberate his ſubjects from their dependance on Denmark, com- 
menced an undertaking which does honour to the extent of his 
views. He projected, by means of canals, to form a communica- 
tion between Stockholm and. Albus acroſs, the whole Wandern. of 


33 — p- 242. Celis ome it. : 30 1 p: 53s. 
p. Wr | 494 n Idem, ibid. 


| Bede ; 
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Sweden; an enterprize, greatly facilitated | by the lakes Meler, C N 
Hielmar, and Wener; and which might vie in utility, as well as 33 
grandeur, with the junction of the Mediterranean and the Atlantic, 74. 
performed by Louis the Fourteenth, in the laſt century. So advanta- 

geous and enlightened a plan was prevented from being carried into 

execution, by the troubles which agitated Eric's reign ; but, far from 
renouncing the idea, he fortified Elfſburg, with an intention of re- 

ſuming and completing it, at a more favourable period“. All the gygem of 
productions, or commodities of Sweden, at this time, were pur- trade. 
chaſed” in their original, unwrought ſtate, by the members of the | 

Hanſe ; and that induſtrious ſociety, after having manufactured them, 

derived a vaſt profit, by ſelling them again to their firſt poſſeſſors. 

Eric, in 1561, iſſued ſome regulations, calculated to repreſs, and 

finally to extinguiſh a ſpecies of commercial intercourſe, ſo ſyſtemati- 

cally i injurious to his people. Nothing can better evince, that the 
northern nations began already to embrace ſound notions of the ba- 

lance of trade, Many of the laws, enacted and publiſhed by Eric, Laus, and 
the tendency of which were inconteſtably beneficial, were repealed, initutions. 
or annulled by his ſucceſſor. Such was the eſtabliſhment of a pecu- ; 
niary impoſition, rated according to the value of eſtates, to enable 

the crown to provide horſes on all the public roads: before his reign, 

they were furniſhed by the peaſants, Yet, this tax was regarded as no 
inconſiderable grievance ; and John obtained great popularity, by its 

ſuppreſſion ©. So difficult is it to abrogate any uſage, ſanctioned by 

long preſcription ; or to induce the people to adopt the molt ſalutary 

and wholeſome regulations, if in contradiction to antient prejudice. 

— Notwithſtanding the judicious precautions, embraced by Eric, pre- Impediments | 
vious to the commencement of the war with Denmark, in order to — 2 
open a direct trade with England and France, through the port of | ro preg ha x 
Elfſburg; the Swedes were e reduced to - great diſtreſs for A ar- 


53 Celſius, tome i. b. 130, 131. 59 Ibid. p. 131, 132, 60 Ibid. p. 7; 193, 
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- ticles of neceſſary conſumption, during the continuance of hoſtili-- 


— ties. Elfſburg was taken by the Danes; and, after that event, it be- 


came impoſſible to procure any commodity, except by the paſſage of 
the Sound, which was completely occupied by Frederic the Second: 
Holland and: Spain, from whence ſupplies might have been drawn, 
were in ſtrict alliance with the court of Copenhagen. Lubeck, and 
the Hanſe towns on the coaſt of Mecklenburg, were declared and 
inveterate enemies of Eric. Among other articles, wine became fo. 
extremely ſcarce, that a ſufficient quantity could not be found, even 
for the celebration of the Sacrament ©. The Calviniſts, headed by 
the king's preceptor, Denis Bury, a native of France, and. by the 
biſhop of Weſteros, declared their opinion, that as the inſtitution itſelf | 
was only a ſymbolical and figurative repreſentation, or commemora- 
tion of the death of Chriſt; any other element miglit be ſubſtituted in. 
the place of wine. They recommended water, mead, or even beer. 
But, the archbiſhop of Upſal, as chief of the Lutheran faith, and of 
the eſtabliſhed religion, oppoſed the propoſition of Bury, which he 
ſtigmatized as a dangerous and deteſtable hereſy, not unknown in tlie 
early ages of the chriſtian church. The King impoſed ſilence on the 
Calviniſt prelates and di vines; but, their intractable and obſtinate ad- 
herence to their opinion, produced a general clamor among the 
clergy and people, which was not eaſily extinguiſhed - | 
| Salt was another. object of the firſt neceſſity, which, Fom the in- 
terruption of commerce, roſe more than once to a very high price in 
Sweden. We may form ſome judgment of the extenfive trade, car- 
ried on. in neutral bottoms, during that period, by the circumſtances: 
attending the appearance of Horn, the Swediſh admiral, off Copen- 
hagen, in 1565. He found in the harbour, above two hundred and 
lifty Dutch, or Flemiſk veſſels, laden with grain. He did not, however, 
make prize of them; but, contented himſelf with IS from each. 


en Celſius, tome ii; p. 26, 27; © Ibid, p. 25 —31+ 
13 fhipz. 


ſhip, the duty, paid on the paſſage. of the Sound, to Denmark. C 1 P. 
Horn returned again in the enſuing year, when near four hundred wy 
merchant ſhips, laden principally with ſalt and corn, lay at anchor, “ 
under the protection of a combined ſquadron of Daniſh and Lubeck 

veſſels. of war. In defiance of their united force, he exacted and 

received the cuſtomary duty from all the ſhips belonging to the neu- 

tral Baltic powers; and he captured full two hundred, which he 


conducted ſafely into the ports of Sweden“. 


Towards the commencement: of Eric' 8 reign, arts and i Arts and ma- 
tures were eſtabliſhed, of various kinds. A fabrick for ſaltpetre "**vrc+: 
was begun; and another of fire-arms, founded at Calmar. Gal- 
lies for the tranſport of grain, from one ſea-port to another, were 
conſtructed by order of government. The important ſcience of ſhip- 
building received great encouragement. Foreigners, capable of in- 
ſtructing the Swediſh youth in that branch of knowledge, were in- 
vited to Stockholm, and liberally rewarded **. It ought not to be 
omitted, in the liſt of inſtitutions, which mark the progreſs of ſo- 
ciety and the humanizing arts; that hoſpitals for the reception and 
cure of the wounded, were formed by Eric, in 1566, during the © 
war againſt the Danes, in the two vations of Smaland and. Weſt 
_ Gothland ©. 


If in this regulation we trace a Wd of liberality, and attention Treatment of 
to alleviate the calamities inſeparable from war; we equally perceive ee 
all the barbariſm and ferocity of the Gothic nations, in their treat- 
ment of the unhappy priſoners taken in battle. Bagge, the Swediſh 
admiral, after the loſs of his ſhip, in 1564, when he fell into the 
hands of the enemy; wrote to Eric, to acquaint him, that the con- 
querors had bound a great number of the Swediſh captives to the 
fide of a trading ſhip, and then ſet it on fire. He added, that the Ferocity in 
bodies of theſe miſerable victims, which had not ben reduced to 

62 Celſius, tome ii. p. 50. e Celſius, tome 1. p. 193, 194. 

64 1bid. p. 103, 104. 59 Tbid. tome ii. p. 80. 
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aſhes, were left to float on the waves; and that fo cruel an act had 


——— been committed, in retaliation for the treatment, m_— wy the 


1574. 


Triumph of 
the Swediſh 
admiral, 


Introduction 
of titles. 


Danes in Sweden“. 
In the preceding year, Busche ien the Daniſh naval com- 
mander, by an oppoſite chance of war, had been made priſoner, and 
carried to Stockholm. Eric, who affected magnificence, and loved 
exhibitions of ſplendor, granted Bagge the honors of a triumph. It - 


may convey an idea of the taſte and manners of the age, to deſcribe 


the nature of the ceremony. The admiral came firft, accompanied 
by two barons, and having over his ſhoulders, a gold chain. All the 
officers, who had been preſent in the engagement, followed, dreſſed in 
brocade. Laftly, marched Brockenhuſen himſelf, attended by his 
unfortunate countrymen : they were bareheaded, and carried white 
ſtaves in their hands. Before them, went the court buffoon, named 
Hercules, who played on the violin. The proceflion eroſſed the capi- 
tal, from the veſſels, to the caſtle ©. It muſt: be owned, that the dif- 
ference was very wide, between this triumph, and thoſe of Paulus 

Emilius, or Marius, to the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus, 
Eric had already diſplayed his paſſion for ſpectacles of pomp ad 


ſhew, at his coronation, in 1561. He then firſt introduced among 


his ſubjects, the titles of Count and Baron, unknown before in Swe» 
den as hereditary dignities. Three noblemen were raiſed to the firſt, 


and ten to the laſt rank, with extraordinary ſolemnity. Coronets, of 


Knighthood. 


different figures, were placed on their heads, by the king himſelf, 
Twenty-two gentlemen, received afterwards the honcur of knight- 
hood; to each of whom Eric faid, on touching them over the ſhoul- 
der with his ſword, . Thou waſt a Pagan; thou art become a 
Chriſtian, and I create thee a knight“. ” It is by no means unde- 
ſerving of remark, as it ſtrongly evinces the ſuperiority, arrogated and 
allowed to the claſs of nobility in that age 3 ; that when Eric n 


67 Celſius, tome ii. p. 17. 

6 Ibid. tome i. p. 242. Note. Mallet, vol. vii. p. 48. 
& Celſius, tome i. p. 98—102. | 
| | 2 


WE DEX 
to knight the Syndic of Lubeck, and the Burgrave of Dantzic, they 


their condition of citizens. But, the king perſiſting, and declaring 
in their preſence, that merit and capacity ſuch as theirs, merited the 
title of knight, in whatever rank of ſociety they were found, the 
two magiſtrates deſiſted from their reluctance, and accepted the dig- 
nity of knighthood '*. Yet, in 1563, when Frederic the Second, king 
of Denmark, ſent an herald to declare war on Sweden, Eric received 
him, ſeated on his throne, and ſurrounded by the principal nobles. 
But, the envoys, or meſſengers of Lubeck, who came to announce 
the ſame hoſtile intentions on the part of that powerful and opulent 
city, were not even admitted to the royal preſence : they were ſent to 
the corporation of Stockholm, to relate their errand ”', 

Eric the Fourteenth, and Frederic the Second, each, luck medals, 
eee of the principal events, which diſtinguiſhed their 
reigns; but, with this difference, that the former prince ſeemed only 
deſirous to perpetuate the remembrance of his coronation, or his 
marriage. The Daniſh monarch, on the contrary, wiſhed to immor- 
talize the victories, gained over the enemies of the State Eric, 
previous to his nuptials with Catherine, his miſtreſs, ſolemnly con- 
ferred on her the privilege of bearing arms; and when ſhe, received 
the crown from the archbiſhop of Upſal, it was publiſhed, that ſhe 
and her children had been already raiſed to the rank of nobility . 
So indiſpenſable did that ceremony appear, to precede her ſtill higher 
elevation to the throne. The medallion, ſtruck on the occaſion, re- 


46g 
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excuſed themſelves from accepting ſuch an honor, as unbecoming 3 — 


1574 


Arts. 
Medals. 


preſented on one ſide, the effigy of the king, with his name; and, on 


the reverſe, a ogy ans deſcending from the ſkies, which was received 
| by a woman 

Ihe arts, e to luxury, had not made any great progreſs, 
in the ſixteenth century, among the Swedes. In 1560, Eric, then 


20 Celſius, tome i. p. 102, 103. 7: Ibid. p. 250—252, 
' 7 Ibid, tome ii. p. 155, 156. Mallet, vol. vii. p. 87. Note. 
73 Celſius, tome ii. p. 155, 156, 7+ Idem. Ibid. 
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* preparing for his voyage to England, and anxious to preſent himſelf 

before Elizabeth, with a ſuitable ſplendor, ſent his maſter of the 

137+ wardrobe,\to Antwerp, to purchaſe the moſt ſuperb embroideries 

and dreſſes that could be procured ”'. Paris did not aſſume the pre- 

eminence in this article, before the time of Louis the Fourteenth. 

Eric afterwards cauſed a new and magnificent crown, with other 

royal ornaments, to be prepared at Antwerp, for his coronation”, 

Flanders had then attained/ to the higheſt point of induſtry and 

wealth; but, Philip the Second ſoon baniſhed commerce and manu- 

factures, when he attempted to infringe the civil and eccleſiaſtical im- 

| Letters. munities of the Flemings. If the elegant arts had not yet penetrated 

beyond the Baltic, letters, and philoſophy, were {till lefs known, or 

cultivated, in thoſe polar regions. In the liſt of Eric's officers of the 

Court of Chancery, we ſee, nevertheleſs, a perſon, who bore the title 

of Hiſtoriographer: he was a native of France, by name Peter Mar- 

filly”, But, true hiſtory had not ariſen, at this period. Even, many 

years afterwards, ſo little progreſs had pharmacy, or phyſic, made in 

Sweden, that the death of John the Third was generally believed to 

have been cauſed, by the ignorance of the apothecaries, and the want 

of every ſort of proper medicinal drugs. Phyſicians, ſtrictly ſo de- 
nominated, were unknown TY the Swedes, before the W 

of the eum d 


73 Celſius, tome i. p. 36. ant ; 5 i Celis rome p. 139. | 
* Ibid, 2 75. 22 f | | 7 n 0 
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Review of the Muſcovite hiſtory, from the acceſſion of Fohn Baſflowits.. 
— Conqueſt of the kingdoms of Caſan and Aſtracan.—Ravages of Li- 
vonia.—Dęſtruction of Novogrod.—Cruelties of Fohn.—Compariſon 
of that prince with Peter the Firſt, —State of Muſcovy, in 1574.— 
Unlimited power of the Czars, —Revenues.—State of military know- 
ledge. Navigation and commerce. — Manufucturet.— Made of build- 
ing. Introduction and encouragement of the Arts, — Letters. — To- 


lerance in religion. Manners.—Servitude of the Peaſants.— Ar- 


cbitecture. 


* very exiſtence of Ruſſia, under the denomination of Muſ- 

covy, was ſcarcely known to the weſtern nations of Europe, be- 
fore the beginning of the ſixteenth century. That. powerful empire, 
which, conducted. by Peter the Firſt, has made the moſt rapid pro- 
greſs in civilization, and. bereaved Sweden: of her faireſt. provinces; 
which, ſince his death, governed by four ſucceſſive empreſſes, has 
carried her arms into the center. of Germany ; reduced Poland nearly 


to the condition of a province; and after a ſeries of unparalleled vic- 


tories, has recently driven the Turks beyond the Nieſter and the Da- 


nube : that monarchy, previous to the year 1550, could only be re- 


garded as a barbarous portion of Aſia, Surrounded on the ſouth and 


eaſt, by the Tartar kingdoms of Caſan and Aſtracan, or by ferocious. 


hordes of Calmucks: preſſed on the weſt, by the Republic of Poland: not 


yet. 
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yet miſtreſs of Siberia; and almoſt deſtitute of any communication 


- with the Baltic; the Muſcovites were immerſed in ignorance, and 


Acceſſion of 
John Baſi- 
lowitz, 


1534» 


He plans the 
conqueſt of 
an. 


1545 


Iaſlitution of 
the Strelit- 
zes. 


i 


equally unacquainted with arts or commerce. But, this torpid maſs 


required only the energy of an ambitious and capable ſovereign, to 


awaken and propel it to action. The acceſſion of John the Fourth, 
commonly known by the name of John Baſilowitz, was the æra, 
from which we may date the riſing greatneſs of Ruſſia, That prince, 
at a very early period of life, betrayed the vigor and capacity, as 

well as the ferocity and violence, which have rendered his reign a 
mixture of illuſtrious atchievements, and of the moſt revolting bar- 
barities. He had ſcarcely emancipated himſelf from the reſtraints 
impoſed on his childhood and minority, when his active mind 
already planned the conqueſt and ſubverſion of the Tartar kingdoms; 
by which Ruſſia had been antiently enſlaved, and which, although 
in a ſtate of declenſion, were ſtill objects of apprehenſion. The 
kingdom of Caſan, from its vicinity to Moſcow, as well as from the 


riches and grandeur of its capital, was the firſt object of his atten- 


tion; and the internal diſſenſions, by which it was agitated, were 
highly favourable to the ambitious projects of the Czar. But, con- 
ſcious, that by a ſuperiority in military diſcipline alone, he could 
hope to vanquiſh enemies ſo numerous and powerful, he began to 
form a body of forces, which might facilitate the undertaking, and 
enable him to commence his operations with ſucceſs. The Ruſ- 
Gans, previous to his acceſſion, neither knew the inſtitution of 
troops regularly paid and retained; nor the uſe of fire-arms. John 
introduced both into his dominions.. 'The celebrated body of ſol- 
diers, diſtinguiſhed by the appellation of © Strelitzes,” which were 


| afterwards broke by Peter the Firſt, owed their formation to the 
policy of the Czar ; and were highly inſtrumental in contributing to 


the victories, by which his reign was diſtinguiſhed * . 


* Hiſtoire de Ruſſie, par FEveſque,: vol. ii. p. 419422. L'Art de Verif. vol. ii.. p- 121. 
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| Notwithſtanding theſe wiſe and vigorous preparations, ſuſtained by © — F. 
the perſonal and unwearied efforts of John, the conqueſt of Caſa a 
was attended with difficulties almoſt inſuperable. Even the deceaſe I Wa 
of their ſovereign, Sapha Guerai, and the diſorders inſeparable from 
a minority, did not induce the Tartars to abandon their own inde- 
pendance. The Ruſſians were repeatedly defeated, and compelled 
to raiſe the ſiege with loſs and diſhonor ; while, Jediguer, ſon to 
the ſultan of Aſtracan, who was elected to fill the vacant throne, 
prepared to ſupport the utmoſt hardſhips, and to brave every dan- 
ger, in ſupport of his newly- acquired dominions. But, the Czar, Siege of Ca. 
inſtructed by his paſt errors, and having already made the ableſt fr 
_ diſpoſitions for ſecuring his ultimate ſucceſs, renewed the at- 
tack. During the memorable fiege of Caſan, which laſted ſeveral 
months, all the ſcience of war, known in that age, was exerted, and 
exhauſted, in the Muſcovite camp. A mine, which was ſprung with 8 
effect, preceded, and facilitated the ſtorm, by which the city was, at PO 
length, carried, not without the moſt deſperate reſiſtance on the part 
of the beſieged. Jediguer, himſelf, after falling into the hands of the 
conqueror, was ſent to Moſcow, and entered into the ſervice of John, 
by whom he had been depoſed. His ſubjects, unſubdued by the loſs 
of the capital, and the capture of their prince, continued to maintain 
an unequal conteſt againſt the Ruſſians, for near fix years; and were 
not reduced to obedience, till they had ſeverely revenged on their 1 
preſſors the calamities, under which they finally ſunk *. | 

Animated by the fortunate iſſue of his late enterprize, and cd 1353. 
by the terror which that important acquiſition had ſpread among all Auen. 85 
the Tartar tribes; John proceeded to undertake the conqueſt of the 
kingdom of Aſtracan. It was effected with as much facility, as the 
ſiege of Caſan had been difficult and laborious. An army of thirty 
thouſand men, provided with a formidable artillery, deſcended the 


: 1 N vol. ii. p. 422—449. 
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O.“ river Wolga, and found Aſtracan deſerted on their 8 The 
—— Khan of the Crimea made an ineffectual attempt to prolong the deſtiny 
1553» 

bol his countrymen, and the religion of Mahomet: he was vanquiſhed; 
and the Czar returned to Moſcow, after having completely deſtroyed 
the antient grandeur of the Tartar nations on the Don and the Wolga, 
which, for many ages, had menaced the independance and exiſtence 
Similarity of of Ruſſia *. In the peruſal of this intereſting period of the Muſco- 
vite, and Spa- Vite annals, and in contemplating the expulſion, or reduction of the 
ub hit rg. Tartars ; we trace the ſame cauſes, as leading to ſo great an event, 
and we behold nearly ſimilar conſequences ariſing from it, with thoſe- 
that accompanied and followed the expulſion of the Moors from 

Spain, under Ferdinand and Iſabella. In both, inteſtine jealouſies, 
and a diſputed title, opened the way to their deſtruction. Like Fer- 
dinand, John conſtructed a temporary city to facilitate the capture of 
Caſan, which capital was defended with the ſame valor as Granada.. 
The Mahometan faith was alike ſubyerted, in both inſtances, by the 
Chriſtian; and, from thoſe memorable epochas, we may equally date 
the rapid political elevation of *. and of On at the two extre- 

mities of Europe. 

»54—1557 It is not without ſome degree of admiration and affoaithment, 
Seen that, after viewing the progreſs of the Ruſſian arms on the banks of 
the Euxine and Caſpian Seas, we find' them. inftantly transferred with. 
equal. ſucceſs to the Polar regions, and occupied againſt the Swedes in: 
the ſixtieth degree of northern latitude. Guſtavus Vaſa, having at 
the ſolicitation ef the Poles, invaded Carelia, in violation of the truce 
ſubſiſting with John, was worſted by the Mufcovites, and compelled 
to renew the treaty; while the Czar, victorious over his numerous 
enemies; already prepared to improve his advantages, by the attack 
Jom Bade- and ſubjection of Livonia . That beautiful and fertile province: 


3 attacks was ſtill ſubject to the Teutonic knights, when. the — * 


I Art de Verif. vol ii. p. 132. Lefveſque, vol. ii. p. 449-453, 
+ Puffendorf, p. 223. Leſveſque, vol. ii. Pp. 45456. 
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it; and having captured Narva, continued their progreſs, which was C H A P. 
marked by the moſt brutal exceſſes. Furſtemberg, the grand maſter — 


of the order, having been taken priſoner, and conducted to Moſcow; 
Kettler, his ſucceſſor, terrified at the approach of the Muſcovite troops, 
and incapable of reſiſtance, haſtened to reſign Livonia to Sigiſmund 
Auguſtus, king of Poland; reſerving only for himſelf the two duchies 
of Courland and Semigallia, as hereditary fiefs*. Far from adducing 
a remedy, the reſignation made by Kettler, tended rather to augment 
the calamities, under which the Livonians ſuffered. The city of 
Revel, and a conſiderable part of the province, invoked, and received 
the protection of Sweden; while Magnus, duke of Holſtein, brother 
to Frederic the Second, king of Denmark; purchaſed the iſle of Oeſel, 
and its dependencies ; by means of which he hoped to attain the ſo- 


vereignty of Livonia itſelf", Alternately ravaged by theſe four con- — — 


tending powers, that unfortunate country was, during a number of 
years, a prey to calamities of every kind; and it was not till a period, 
conſiderably later than the one which we are reviewing, that John 
Baſilowitz, compelled by foreign and domeſtic loſſes or defeats, con- 
ſented to renounce his Gs and to abandon his acquiſitions in 
Livonia. 


This part of his reign was peculiarly marked by ats of 3 and 1562—1568, 


ferocity, which are, in a great meaſure, unknown to the hiſtory of Joh 
| the moſt barbdrous nations; and the parallel of which can only be 
found among the tyrants of antiquity, In reading the flagitious 
enormities of John, we are divided between incredulity, horror, and 
diſguſt, while we ſee the crimes of thoſe monſters who inſulted and 
trampled on the Roman ſenate and people, exceeded by the Muſco- 
vite prince. His ſtern and ſavage temper had, during many years, 
been mollified or ſubdued by the virtues of the Czarina; but, her 
death withdrew the only reſtraint which could OW its fury. 


3 Leſveſque, vol. ii. p. 456468. 
Mallet, vol. vii. P. 2937. Celſius, tome i. p. 185188, Leſveſquey vol. ii. p. 468, 
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C — 4 P. After affecting a ſpecies of voluntary abdication, and retiring from 
ener Moſcow for a conſiderable time, he again reſumed the ſupreme di- 
3 * rection of public affairs; and, irritated at the attachment which the 
— city of Novogrod had manifeſted towards the crown of Poland, he 
exerciſed on that devoted place, an act of vengeance, that may vie 
with the deſtruction of the inhabitants of Alexandria, by Caracalla. 
Novogrod, ſituate on the frontier of Muſcovy, near the confines of 
Lithuania and Livonia, was eſteemed the moſt flouriſhing and com- 
mercial city of the empire; and after Moſcow, the moſt populous. 
It had, for ages, been the only mart, by which the productions of 
Europe were exchanged for the commodities of Ruſſia; and its anti- 
156g. quity aſcended to times the moſt remote. On a ſuſpicion, which, 
= 3 if not groundleſs, was by no means clearly aſcertained, that the ci- 
1 tizens had held a treaſonable correſpondence with the Poles; the 
| Czar, accompanied by his eldeſt ſon, repaired thither.in perſon, and 
1579 abandoned them to the rage of his guards and foldiery. The de- 
fenceleſs and unreſiſting inhabitants were maſſacred, or precipitated 
into the river, in crouds; and the carnage laſted five weeks, without 
intermiſſion. It was not an impulſe of ſudden rage, but, of deliberate 
and ſyſtematical reſentment, which it may be difficult to compare with. 
any event in modern hiſtory, except the maſſacre of St. Bartholomew, 
in France, acted almoſt at the ſame time. John had the inhumanity 
to cauſe the ice of the Volkhof, on which Novogrod ſtands, to be 
broken, in order to drown. the victims of his fury; and not the 
ſlighteſt attempt at reſiſtance, appears to have been made, during the 
continuance of ſo long and unprovoked a laughter. The city, deſo- 
| Hate and depopulated, never recovered. its former luſtre, and has gra- 
dually diminiſhed to a mean and inſignificant village. 
1591—1574. After this ſcene of horror, we might naturally expect, that 1 
why” wi _— Czar, fatiated with blood, would have, at leaſt, ſuſpended his further 
Muſcovies. violence; but, Moſcow was deſtined to renew the icon, performed: 
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at Novogrod. It is difficult to know, whether we ſhould. moſt ad- CH A f. 
mire the ſilent and proſtrate ſubmiſſion of a whole empire, to the POPE + 
guinary mandates of ſuch a tyrant; or, moſt deteſt the deſpotiſm, which 571574 
was employed only for the purpoſes. of extermination. The ſtate of 
degradation and debaſement, in which the human mind was ſunk 
among a people, where not one individual was found to oppoſe or 
arreſt the vengeance of a monſter, armed with ſupreme power, is not 
the leaſt wonderful object of reflexion; and ſtands ſtrikingly oppoſed 
to the generous and elevated character of antient Greece, or Rome, 
even in their moſt depraved and abje& condition. The Muſcovites 

of the ſixteenth century, by the teſtimony of their own countrymen, 
were incapable of political freedom, deſtitute 'of elevation or libera- 
lity, and only ſenſible to injuries, oppreſſion, and tyranny. It is 
more in the genius of the nation, than in the character of the 
monarch, that we are to ſeek: the cauſe of ſo, many deliberate acts of 
brutal ferocity; and if the intractable or debaſed nature of the people 
cannot extenuate the cruelties of their fovereign, it may, at leaſt, ex- 
plain and account for their extent and magnitude. In peruſing, the Executions as 
deſcription of the executions and puniſhments, inflicted by the Czar, Om 

at Moſcow, for the real, or fuppoſed defection of the inhabitants; we 

may conceive ourſelves tranſported to the moſt ſavage countries of 

Africa, or America. John was not merely the exterminator: he was 

likewiſe the executioner of his own people; and his. yengeance 

ſeemed to delight in every reſinement of cruelty, hy which their ſuf- 

ferings were heightened, or prolonged. It muſt be admitted, that if 

theſe: continual ſcenes of horror could not ſhake, the, foundations of 
his authority, or [awaken to reſentment a nation framed for ſlavery ; 

they yet tended to diminiſh the opulence, commerce, and population 

of Muſcovy. The deſtruction of Novogrod was- a ſevere and irre- 

mediable blow ta the trade of all the weſtern provinces, which re- 
pied ee een NN f. i 
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CHAP. Notwithſtanding the barbarities by which the reign of John Baſi- 
hens lowitz is polluted and deformed, it would be unjuſt not to recognize 
— with the applauſe which they demand, his enlarged and expanded 
—. principles of government. It may even be aſſerted without a vio- 
kun. lation of truth, that he bore, in many of the leading features which 
| characterize his adminiſtration and policy, as well as in the ſhades 
and vices of his private conduQ, a cloſe and intimate refemblance to 
that illuſtrious perſon, who has merited the admiration of mankind, 
beyond any prince of the age in which he lived ; and on whom, by 
the unanimous conſent of his contemporaries, was conferred the title 
of Great. Peter the Firſt may be ſaid only to have matured and 
perfeQed the plan, which was conceived and commenced by John. 
The ſame deſire to reform and ameliorate the barbarous juriſpru- 
dence of the nation; the ſame attention to encourage commerce, to 
imate induſtry, and to open fources of advantage to their ſub- 
jects; ſimilar efforts to draw foreigners to the capital; and to huma- 
nize the Muſcovites, by their intercourſe ; equally diſtinguiſh the two 
princes. Military difcipline, and the formation of a powerful body 
| of regular forces, occupied each, at the beginning of their reigns. 
— Peter did not more paſſionately deſire, nor anxioufly proſecute the 
and projects. conqueſt of Livonia, and the acquiſition of a province, which might 
facilitate his paſſage to the Baltic, than did John. But, the circum- 
ſtances were more favourable to Peter, and he- profited of them 
with greater dexterity, than his predeceſſor. John over-ran-and deſo- 
lated Ingria, Eſthonia, and Livonia : Peter, more magnanimous, wile, 
and fortunate, not only ſubjected, but retained thoſe valuable coun- 
tries, and tranſmitted them to his deſcendants. In all points, he is 
ſuperior to John; but, in none, perhaps more ſo, than in the circum- 
ſtance of his being born in a period, when light and ſcience were ge- 
nerally diffuſed. Europe, in the ſixteenth century, was not yet po- 
liſhed, nor capable of affording to a barbarous nation, that variety 
of pe which the. concluſion of the ſeventeenth, and beginning 
3 7 of 
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of the eighteenth century, offered. If from their virtues and endow- C . P. 
ments, we turn our view to the defects and crimes of the two mo- 7 


narchs, we ſhall find the ſimilarity yet more ſtriking. Peter, like John, 


was addicted to the characteriſtic vices of the Muſcovites; intoxica- f their vices. 


tion, brutality, and eruelty. His reign and life afford too many 
proofs of this melancholy aſſertion ; and he owned, that he could 
more eaſily reform his people, than himſelf. Each, in their paro- 
xiſms of rage, was ſanguinary and terrible: each, even, in thoſe mo- 
ments of fury, was yet capable of being ſoothed, or ſoftened, by 
their wives. In one circumſtance, the reſemblance is ſtill cloſer ; 
that both ſovereigns put to death their ſon and ſucceſſor; and in this 
act, John, who inflicted a wound, in the tranſports of his anger, 
which proved mortal; ſeems to be far more an object of pardon and 
compaſſion, than the Czar, Peter, who premeditatedly and ſyſtemati- 
cally deprived the: Czarowitz of his life from motives rather political, 
than perſonal. | 

There is-no period of the Ruſſian hiſtory, anterior to the acceſſion 
of Peter the Great, which merits equal attention with the reign of Ruffan 


John Baſilowitz. It was the æra, when that vaſt empire began gelt to . 


emerge from barbariſm; and the troubles, or rather revolutions, by 
which it was agitated ſoon after his deceaſe, impeded, and retarded: 
its advances in power, wealth, and. civilization, for above a century. 
Under John, the Ruſſians neither enjoyed, nor, perhaps, even aſpired: 


to poſſeſs any political conſtitution. Never was deſpotiſm more un- Peſpotiſm · off 
limited, than that exerciſed by him, over the lives, liberties, and pro- . 


perty of his ſubjects; nor was any order of them exempt from its ſeve- 
rity. He united, in fome meaſure, the pontifical and kingly power, 
in his own perſon; and even the veneration, paid to the character and 

office of the Metropolitans of the Greek, or Ruſſiam ehureh, impoſed 


no reſtraint on his arbitrary diſpoſition. He depoſed, impriſoned, 
and condemned them at pleaſure, with every circumſtance. af igno- 


miny. The nobility, princes, and even the perſons allied ta him by 
„ Leſreſque,, vol. f- p-.58, 38, 8 
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blood, were equally the victims of his caprice, rage, or apprehenſion. 


et, in the formation of a code of laws for the government of the 


1574 


Revenues. 


Military 


empire, he aſſembled the deputies of the nobility, demanded their ad- 
vice, and conformed himſelf to it, in the regulations which he pro- 
mulgated. We cannot entertain a very exalted idea of this ſyſtem 
of juriſprudence, framed in 1550, when we find that judicial com- 
bats, or appeals to the interpoſition of Heaven, were ſtill permitted by 


it, at a time when thoſe inſtitutions of barbariſm were either abo- . 


liſhed, or fallen into difuſe, in almoſt all the other ſtates of Europe 


It was as difficult to aſſign any limit to the revenues, as to the pre- 


rogatives of the Czar. | Beſides the immediate domain of the crown, 
and the impoſitions levied from the people, John poſſeſſed other modes 


of amaſſing wealth. Confiſcations were a principal ſource; and ſeveral 


of the higheſt claſs of the nobility were ſeized, and put to death, in 
order to obtain their vaſt eſtates. Numbers of the inferior vaſlals 
were commonly implicated in the guilt, and ſhared the fate of their 
chief, on theſe occaſions **. Almoſt all the gold and ſilver, brought 


into his dominions by trade, was gradually drawn into the treaſurx 
of John; and when he invaded Livonia, he carriedoff every thing valu- 


able, without ſparing even the plate, and ſacred ornaments of the 


churches. The ranſom of priſoners, orthe neceſſary diſburſements for 
levying foreign troops, were the only occaſions and objects, which 


induced him to permit the diſtribution and expenditure of his trea- 


ſures. Leather money was uſed in the common intercourſe of life, 
by the inferior orders of the people. The Muſcovites did not poſ- 


ſeſs a ſingle ſhip of war, under John Baſilowitz: it was reſerved for the 
genius of Peter the Firſt, totransfer the capital from Moſcow to the banks 
of the gulf of Finland, and to create a formidable navy. Even the mi- 
litary force of Ruſſia, i in 1574; however ſuperior to the undiſciplined 
and tumuiltiary aſſemblage of min which conſtituted their armies 


= 10 Leſveſque, vol. iii. p- 45. 1 x; 12 Leſveſque, vol. iii. p. 60, "At | 
33 Tbid. p. 46. * Idem, ibid. 
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in earlier periods, was altogether deficient in the knowledge of war, © fl. F. 
The ſcience of fortification, and the art of attacking or defending (a 
cities, was ftill leſs cultivated ; but in paſſive and invincible courage, arilery. 
the Ruſſian ſoldier ceded to none. It is not unworthy of remark, 

that cannon were caſt at Moſcow, as early as 1482, by an Italian engi- 

neer, named Ariſtoteli de Bologna, under the reign of Ivan the Third; 

and they were even employed in that year, againſt the town of Fel- 

lng, in Livonia ; while the Swedes do not appear to have made uſe of 

artillery, till thirteen years afterwards, about 1495. At the memorable 

fiege of Caſan, in 1552, the Czar's phyſician acted in the capacity 

of principal engineer, and prepared the wn by means of which a 

breach was made in the walls of the city . After the beginning of 

the ſixteenth century, the uſe of cannon became general among the 

northern nations: at the capture of Narva, by the Muſcovites, in 

1558, they found two hundred and thirty pieces of PT of dif- 

ferent ſizes and dimenſions, in the place. 

In the diſtinguiſhed protection which John Baſilowitz Oy to Commerce; 
commerce, we trace the extent of his views for augmenting his own 
greatneſs, and the wealth of his ſubjects. No fooner had he gained 
poſſeſſion of Narva, in 1558, than he uſed every means to draw thither 
the trade of the Baltic; and he ſucceeded beyond his expectations. 

The Dutch, French, and Engliſh, as well as the inhabitants of Lubeck, 
repaired to Narva, notwithſtanding the prohibitions iſſued by the em- 
peror Ferdinand the Firſt, at the ſolicitation of the grand maſter of the 
knights of Livonia **. Some Rome ine this event, in 155 3, the Fag- Navigation 


of a paſſage round the North Cape, to the * Sea. They landed near 
the mouth of the river Dwina, at a monaſtery, named St. Nicholas, not 
far from the ſpot whero-has ſince been conſtructed the city of Arch» 


14 Leſveſque, vol. iii. p. $254. 17 Lefveſque, vol. i ii. p- 462. 
15 Ibid, vol. ii, p. 358. i Ibid, vol. ni. p. 49, 
40 Ibid. p. 444 
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angel. They were conducted, acroſs b to the capital, and 


| * N treated by John with extraordinary attention '*. In 1554, two more 


Alliance be- 
tween John, 
and Eliza- 

beth, queen 
of England. 


Engliſh veſſels attempted the fame voyage; bn being ſurrounded by 
the ice, could not reach their deſtination. The crews periſhed by 
the ſeverity of the climate; and when the ſhips were deſcried by the 
Ruſſians, no perſon remained alive. Yet, to the honor of their na- 
tional character, a faithful account was rendered, of all the merchan- 
dize, or effects, contained on board the veſſels. The Czar, anxious to 
cultivate a connexion with England, ſent an embaſſy to Mary; who 
then filled the throne *, He even entered into cloſer ties of amity, 
private and political, with her ſucceſſor, Elizabeth; and the two ſo- 
vereigns ſtipulated to grant each other a mutual aſylum in their re- 
ſpective dominions, in caſe of neceſſity. The Engliſh queen obtained 
from her new ally, an excluſive patent, in favour of her ſubjects, for 


the whole trade of Muſcovy, which, before 1570, began to encreaſe 


very rapidly. The Czar did not heſitate to demand an Engliſh lady 
in marriage, in order ſtill more to cement the union ; and Elizabeth 
meant to have ſelected the Lady Anne Haſtings, daughter to the earl 
of Huntingdon, for the future Czarina: but, juſtly terrified at the 
character of her Muſcovite lover, and at the accounts which ſhe had 
received of the barbariſm of his country and ſubjects, ſhe declined 
the dangerous honor of reigning in Ruſha ©. _ 

Actuated by rivality and jealouſy, at the progreſs which John Ba- 
ſilowitz made towards eſtabliſhing a commercial intercourſe with the 
European nations, by means of Archangel ; Guſtavus Vaſa attempted 
to impede its further advance. He endeavoured: to inſpire the court 
of Copenhagen with apprehenſions ; and he remonſtrated with the 


queen of England; but, equally without effect. Elizabeth promiſed 


to prevent her people from ſelling arms to the Ruſſians; but, ſhe 
refuſed to limit them upon any other article, or object of com- 


79 Leſveſque, vol. iii. p. 47, 48. g * Camden's Life of Elizab. p. 408, and 
dem, ibid, 418, and p. 493+ 
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merce “. Notwithſtanding the anxiety, evinced by John, to facilitate CF 
and to augment the trade of Muſcovy, it lay under numerous impedi- w=——_ 
ments, reſulting from the barbarous cuſtoms and prejudices of the age, 1 
or country. No foreigners, except Poles and Lithuanians, were al- N | 
lowed to viſit Moſcow, for the purpoſe of carrying om their mercan- 

tile tranſactions; by which injudicious prohibition, the advantages 
obviouſly reſulting from a concurrence of dealers, was ſacrificed. 

The Czar pretended and enforced a right of pre-emption for himſelf, 

which was highly vexatious and inimical to the genius of commerce. 

Above all, his inhuman treatment of Novogrod, and the conſequent 

decline of that opulent and induſtrious city, produced effects the 

moſt ruinous to his own projects “*. 


Every article of elegance or luxury, known in Ruſſia . the Manufac- 
ſixteenth century, was imported from ſtrangers. Their own manu- 22 i of 4 
factures were few, rude, and homely. Coarſe cloth, linen, and lea- ' 
ther, were fabricated, or prepared, with ſome degree of {kill ; and the 
number of their exports was far more conſiderable, than it was na- 
tural to ſuppoſe, from the ſtate of depreſſion, or barbariſm in which 
the nation remained. Furs, wax, falt, iron, timber, and even corn, 
were largely exported to moſt of the European kingdoms, under the 
reign of John **.- Beſides theſe objects, a great and important traffic 
was carried on from the interior provinces, with the Tartar nations, 
and even with Bocharia and Perſia, Caravans arrived frequently in 
the capital of Ruſſia, from all the provinces to the ſouth and eaft of | 
the Caſpian Sea. Moſcow was almoſt entirely conſtructed of wood, Confagrs 0. 
and conſequently ſubject to continual, and moſt deſtructive ravages by cow. 
fire. In 1547, two ſucceſſive conflagrations laid it in aſhes: the pa- 
lace of the Czars ; the Bazar, or aſſemblage of ſhops, which, as in all 
Aſiatic towns, were contiguous and collected in one place; together 
with every edifice of conſequence, ſhared the general ruin. Near two 


22 Leſveſque, p. 48, 49. 24 Leſveſque, p. 499 50. 
Ibid. p. 98, 99. 25 Ibid. vol. iii, p. 50, 51, and p. 100. 
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_ EH AP. thouſand perſons were ſuppoſed to have periſhed in the flames 
om A Rill greater calamity befel Moſcow in 1571, at the preciſe time, 
when John was preparing to march into Livonia. 'The Tartars of the 
- Crimea, inſtigated by the king of Poland, made an irruption into 
Muſcovy, penetrated to the capital,. and ſet fire to the ſuburbs. A 
high wind aiding the flames, they gained the powder magazine, 
which blew up, and involved in its deſtruction a great part of the 
city. Seventy thouſand people, of both ſexes, were maſſacred or 
burnt in this expedition of the Tartars. 
Mode of con- Some conveniencies were, notwithſtanding, annexed to the mode 
_—_ of building with wood, which counterbalanced, in certain caſes, the 
wood: diſaſters to which it was liable. The eaſe and expedition, with which 
not only houſes and palaces, but even towns were raiſed, excite ad- 
miration. The moſt extraordinary inſtance of this invention, was ex- 
Hibited by order of the Czar, in 1551, before the famous ſiege of 
Caſan. In order to facilitate the approaches to the city, he took poſ- 
ſeſſion of a ſpot, at the diſtance of five leagues from it, where the 
river Sviaga falls into the Wolga. Having cauſed a number of trees 
to be prepared for building, and tranſported by water to the place, he 
arrived, unmoleſted, and began inſtantly to fabricate a town. So 
dextrous were the workmen, and ſuch incredible celerity was ex- 
erted, that in a month, a wooden city was completely finiſhed. 
A principal church, ſix inferior, or ſmaller ones, and a monaſtery, 
were included within its limits. Noblemen, merchants, and perſons 
of every rank, raiſed houſes at their own expence. The place, 
 Sviazjk, named Sviasjk, was of a very conſiderable ſize; and eontri- 
buted eminently, | by the accommodations which it afforded the 
Ruſſian army, to the proſperous enen of the enterprize againſt 
Calan ©, 5 3 
7 Lakota 2% ii. p. 412—414. 
l' Art de Verif. vol. ii. p. 122. Leſveſque, vol. ii. P. 492, 493- 
_ ® Leſveſque, vol. ii. p. 429, 430. | 
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Before the year 1500, Ivan the Third, great prince of Muſcovy, © EF 
had already endeavoured, not without ſucceſs, to attract ſtrangers, Gs 
artiſts, and workmen of various deſcriptions, to Moſcow. Several Roconrage- 
Italians of talents, induced by the hopes of reward and encouragement, 82 
had viſited that remote and barbarous metropolis **. But, John Baſi- tilt. 
lowitz made far greater efforts to introduce arts, manufaQtures, and 
civilization, among his ſubjects. He allured perſons from England; 
with which country, during his whole reign, he appears to have 
maintained a cloſe communication. A colony, of near three hundred 
manufacturers, aſſembled from the different ftates of Europe, and 
which was ready to embark from Lubeck, for Narva, was prevented 
by the Livonians ®, To John, is due the introduction of the art of Art of print 
printing into Muſcovy. Impelled rather by motives-of - devotion, 9 
than from the deſire of propagating knowledge, he rendered this 
ſervice to his people. The clergy were ſunk in the moſt profound 
Ignorance ; and it is aſſerted by contemporary authors, that in the vaſt . 
extent of John's dominions, only three ecclefiaſtics underſtood the 
Latin language. A circumſtance ſtill more ſingular, among a 
people, and in a church, which obſerved the Greek ritual, is, that 
not a ſingle prieſt could read or comprehend Greex . The firſt 
work, printed by order of the Czar, under the inſpection of a 
Ruſſian deacon, was a tranſlation of the Acts and Epiſtles of che 
Apoſtles, It was begun in April, 1563, and was near a year in the 
preſs ; not being finiſhed before March, 1564. 

Such was the deteſtation in which the Romiſh religion was held A ol 
by the Muſcovites, that they conceived themſelves to be polluted by Oy 
any intercourſe with perſons who held that faith; and even the ae 
when they gave audience to embaſſadors, in which ceremony they 
preſented the hand, always waſhed it, immediately afterwards, in 


8 golden baſon *, Ts motives of policy rendered John Baſilowitz 


?9 Leſveſque, vol. ii. p. 4590. | 3% Leſreſque, vol. iii. p. 56. 
2 Ibid. vol. iii. p. 47, and p. 54, 55. 33 Ibid. p. 57. 
* Ibid. p. 56. 
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Syn.“ tolerant; and in order to induce foreigners to repair to Moſcow, li- 
=——— berty of conſcience was granted, in its fulleſt extent: the Lutheran 


1574+ 


Manners, 


n 


merchants, ſettled in that metropolis, poſſeſſed two churches **. 
I To. complete the picture of Muſcovy, under John, it only re- 
mains to ſay a few words on the general manners of the peo- 


ple. They were ſimple, rude, and partook more of Aſiatic, than 
European cuſtoms. A ſervility, and even paſſive reſignation to the 
orders of the ſovereign, however unjuſt, cruel, or abſurd, charac- 
teriſed every claſs, from the prince to the meaneſt of his vaſſals. 


We can, with difficulty, conceive, or eredit the extent of this ſub- 


miſſion; which debaſed and diſhonoured the nation *, The fame 


deſpotiſm, brutality, and triumph of the ſtrong over the weak, per- 


vaded private life. All the refinements, which humanize hd ſoften 
the intercourſe of the ſexes, were unknown. Violence, and blows, 
operated more than the ſuggeſtions of generoſity, or the emotions 
of tendernefs. 'The power of fathers over their children had hardly 
any limit: not only they could inflict upon their unfortunate off 
ſpring, corporal chaſtiſement of the ſevereſt kind; but, they even 
poſſeſſed a right of ſelling them four times. Women, ſecluded: 
from converſation or ſociety, were, if poſſible, more rigorouſſy, or 
ignominiouſly treated. The antient laws did not even ſpecify or 
decree any puniſhment for a huſband who murdered his wife ; ſo 
abſolute was their dominion, and ſo rere their ee in 
all domeſtic tranſactions-. | 

Divorces were only permitted, abiding to the rules of the Greek 
church, in caſe the Huſband, or wife, ſhould voluntarily embrace a 


monaſtic profeſſion. But, the Czars, accuſtomed to trample on all 


inſtitutions, civil'or moral, did not reſpect the ties of marriage, nor 


regard them as facred and binding. Baſil the Fourth, Father of John, 


— with the e on account of her ſterility, repudiated 


24 Leſveſque, vol. in. p. 9. 1 | 36 Leſveſque, vol. iii. p. $1—88, : . or 
35 Ibid, b. er. A CCC 105 
| ber 
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her, in 152 5 ; ae not ſatisfied with this act of injuſtice, he baniſhed © * 
her to Kargapol, a town little more than two degrees removed from 
the Arctic circle, where ſhe was treated with extreme ſeverity ”. "IP 
John Baſilowitz, his ſon, ſurpaſſed him in this reſpect. He had, 
ſucceſſively, according to the teſtimony of foreigners, no leſs a num- 

ber of wives than ſeven: the Ruſſians limit them to An two of 

whom he compelled to retire into convents ”, 


The condition of the Ruſſian peaſants, though ies 4 was diſ- Condition or 


tinct from ſlavery. They could even quit the eſtate of their lord, and * 
engage in any occupation, or enter into a new ſervice, at their plea- 

ſure; but, they felt ſo little either the dignity, or the charms of free- 

dom, that they were accuſtomed to ſell themſelves, and voluntarily 

to node the prerogative of liberty. Slaves, in the ſtrict and 

literal acceptation of the term, were unknown, except captives, 

taken in war; more particularly, Tartars and Coſſacks, who uſually 

were affranchiſed at the death of their maſters *, We may form Treatment of 
ſome idea of the barbarous practice of the. Muſcovites, when engaged E 

in hoſtilities, by their treatment of the priſoners, made at the battle 

of Wyburg in Carelia, gained by prince Paletſkoi over the Swedes, 

in 1556, So great a number of ſoldiers, peaſants, women, and chil- 

dren, fell into their hands, that the conquerors diſpoſed of them at 

the vileſt prices. The young women, as miniſtring to the pleaſures 

of the Ruſſian troops, were eſtimated at a higher ſum, than the 

males 4 We] | hel 

The dwellings of the ſuperior claſſes, and even the palaces of the Dometiic 
ſovereign himſelf, were not only rude in their conſtruction, com- 
poſed of wood, and deſtitute of elegance; but, they wanted many ac- 
commodations of ordinary convenience. Chairs, an article, become 
ſo general in the preſent age, were totally unknown, under John. 


* 1 vol. ii. p. 387. e Leſveſque, vol, iii. p. 89, 90 
3* Ibid. vol. iii. p. 44. | * Ibid, vol. ii. p. 455» 456. 8 


Ibid. p. 89, 90 | 
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cus P. Benches ſupplied their place, fixed to the walls: of the apartment ; 
= and they were very commonly uſed as beds. The rigour of the cli. 
1574 mate, and ſeverity. of the cold, during many months of the year, 
. compelled the Muſcovites to adapt their architecture to theſe circum- 
ſtances. The windows were very ſmall, and the doors fo low, that in 
order to enter them, is was neceſſary to ſtoop conſiderably, Like the 
Aſiatics, the men occupied the front of the houſe, while the women 
| were need in the moſt retired chambers of the bulding's 


7 4% Leſreſque, vel. . ay 51. 
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C H A v. XVI 
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ws f the bi tory of Poland, from the elevation of the family of 
Jagellon.— Reign of Sigiſmund the Firft.—Decline of the order of the 
Teutonic knights, —Secularization of Pruſſia. —Acceſſion of Sigiſmund 
' Auguſtus —Ceſſion of Livonia to Poland,—Death of Sigiſmund Au- 
guſtus SInterregnum. —Intrigues preceding the election . of Henry, 
duke of Anjou, to the Poliſh crown.—Limitations impoſed on his 
| porter. — Arrival, and coronation of Henry.—His flight. —Reflexions 
on the Poliſh hiflory, and form of government. —Weakneſs of the 
crown,—Power and privileges of the nobility —Anarchy, and difor- 
 ders.—Slender revenues. Military forct.—Feftivities —Gommerce, 
Plant for navigating the Black Sea.—Barbariſm of the people. 
 Magnificence of the higher orders — Letters. —Religion. Vice, of the 
| MTN and mode of election. $ 


T.. Poliſh kings, of th race of the Paſs, who had 3 the CHAP. 

; XVIII. 

country, for ſeveral ages, having become extinct in the perſon of 

Louis, king of Hungary and Poland, towards the concluſion of the gie — of 

fourteenth century; after ſome years of interregnum, Jagellon, great ** —.— — 

duke of Lithuania, was elected to fill the throne, and became the ts Polk 

founder of a new dynaſty of princes. . It is a circumſtance equally 

curious and authentic, that, at the' period of his elevation, when more 

than a thavland years had elapſed, ſince the complete triumph of the 

chriſtian religion over the ſuperſtitions of antiquity ; and when al- 1 of 

moſt all the other ſtates of Europe had embraced the ſame faith for eg. 
vor. 1. 3R x many 
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Cc Ro many centuries ; the Lithuanians alone ftill remained in the prae- 
L=—— tice of the grofſeſt idolatry. All the objects of veneration, ſacred 
8 among their Scythian anceſtors, were till retained, and regarded as 
divinities. The element of fire, thunder, and many inanimate objects; 

but, peculiarly, ſerpents of every ſpecies, received religious honors: 
the cock was offered to theſe reptiles, as the moſt acceptable ſacrifice, 
accompanied with libations of milk; and captives, taken in war, 
were frequently burnt alive, as propitiatory victims, to avert the wrath 
1386—1502. of their offended gods. Actuated by ambition, Jagellon, not only 
renounced the errors in which he had himſelf been educated : he, 
likewiſe, induced, or compelled, his ſubjects to follow his example; 
and he hecame the apoſtle, as well as the legiſlator of the Lighuanians* - 
Introduftion That barbarous people, aſſembled in multitudes, were admitted, the 

— 2 laſt of the European nations, into the chriſtian communion: but, as 

their numbers rendered it impoſſible, c or tedious to baptiſe them indi- 
vidually; they were divided into diſtinct troops, and receĩved the ſa- 
crament of baptiſm by aſperſion, under one chriſtian denomination, 
according to the different ſexes. The kingdom which Jagellon had 
acquired, he tranſmitted, to his deſcendants. Ladiſlaus, his eldeſt 
ſon, a prince, who manifeſted the moſt elevated diſpoſition, was 
| killed, at a very early period of his life, in the memorable battle of 

Varna, gained by Amurath the Second, emperor of the Turks ; but, 
wy the family of the Lithuanian kings continued to reign in Poland, 
I 508 i 3- Sigiſmund the Firſt, acceded to the throne, ſoon after the beginning 
Simard of the ſixteenth century, at the period when the animoſity of Charles 
theFirl. the Fifth, and Francis the Firſt, involved Europe in long and perpe- 
tual wars. From any active, or effeftual participation in theſe quarrels, 
Sigiſmund was, in a great meaſure, precluded, by his remote dune 
which rendered him much more deeply intereſted in the events, or 
policy, of his northern and eaſtern neighbours, the Ruſſians, the 


» \Solignac, Hiloirede Ia Pologne, vol, ni. p. 245, 246. Note. 6 
2 Ibid, vol. iii, p. 246, 247. 2 L' Art de Verif, vol. ii, p. 72. 
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Teutonic knights, and the Ottoman ſultans, In the firſt years of his © 1 XY P, 
reign, Baſil the Fourth, great duke of Muſcovy, obtained repeated 3 
advantages over the Poles, deſolated Lithuania, and reduced to his — 
obedience the two important cities of Pleſcow and Smolenſko, with | 
their dependant provinces*, But, the tranſaction, that has rendered Power, and 
the reign of Sigiſmund memorable in the hiſtory of Europe, and which nien do- 
in its effects is {till powerfully felt after near three centuries, was the ſe- os La 
eularization of the duchy of Pruſſia, in the perſon of Albert of Sas 
denburg. The Teutonic knights, by a ſeries of military exploits, 
had gradually eſtabliſhed their empire, over ſome of the richeſt and 
moſt commercial provinces of the north. From the frontiers of 
Brandenburg and Pomerania, they had ſubjected all the countries 
which ſkirt the ſouthern ſhore of the Baltic, to the borders of Ingria, 
and the gulf of Finland. Their power and revenues had enabled 
them, not only to defend, but, to augment their extenſive dominions, 
Frequently engaged in hoſtilities with Poland, they had more than 
once nearly reduced Lithuania; but, vanquiſhed by Cafimir the Fourth, 
and obliged to demand peace on humiliating conditions, they had 
ceded the duchy of Pomerellia, the fertile diſtricts along the river 
Viſtula, and even the city of Marienburg itſelf, the reſidence of the 
grand maſter, in order to obtain it from that prince. The caſtern di- 
viſion of Pruſſia, they were only permitted to retain, as a fief, for which 
every ſucceflive chief of the order was bound to do homage in perſon, | 

to the kings of Poland*. It is proper that hiſtory ſhould commemo- Dec 
rate, as a melancholy: proof of the ravages and devaſtations of war, that fan . — 

in the ſhort ſpace of twelve years, above three hundred thouſand per- ies. 
ſons, bearing arms, had periſhed, beſides a ſtill greater number of 
peaſants ; and. that of mare than twenty-one thouſand villages, which 
Pruſſia had contained at the commencement of hoſtilities, only three 


thouſand and thirteen elcaped deſtruction by the flames 
+ Leſveſque, vol. ii. p. 370==374: Solig- | 5 Solignac, vol. iv. p. 186, 187. 


nac, vol. iv. P. 337— 341+ p 0 Ibid. P · 187, 188, 
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Cc HAP. From this period, the power of the Teutonic knights continued 

L=—— rapidly to decline, notwithſtanding the repeated efforts made by 

9 them, to recover their diſmembered provinces, and to ſhake off their 

5 dependance on the Poliſh crown. Albert of Brandenburg, who de- 

| ſcended from a collateral branch of the electoral family, was choſen 

grand maſter, ſoon after the acceſſion of Sigiſmund, and became one 

of the earlieſt converts to the Lutheran doctrines. After having, 

like his predeceſſors, maintained an unequal conteſt againſt the king 

of Poland, he terminated all further diſputes by a treaty, in which he 

facrificed the intereſts and exiſtence of the order itſelf which he 

IEA commanded, to motives of perſonal ambition and agg andizement. 

_ . Beculariza- Sigiſmund conſented, that the duchy of Pruſſia ſhoal i be converted 

beef. into an hereditary fief, revertible to the Republic of Poland, in cafe of 

1525. the failure of Albert's poſterity, and that of his brotners. By this 

ga greement, which was carried into immediate execution, Aldert be⸗ 

came, from the elective head of a military order of knights, the ſove- 

reign of a conſiderable and opulent province, which deſcended: to his 

ſon; and by the failure of his immediate deſcendants, was, in the en- 

ſuing emp united to the other er of the houſe of Deans. 
denburg 


1326—1548. If Sigiſmund the Firſt has been deſervedly eſteemed one of the 
rae under moſt illuſtrious princes who has reigned in Poland, his reputation 
Sigiſmund, was due, not to the foreign acquiſitions by which he augmented the 
a Republic; but, to the vigor of his adminiſtration, and to the internal 
tranquillity, enjoyed under his government. Equally courted by 
| France, and by the houſe of Auſtria, he obſerved a wiſe neutrality ; ; 
and refuſed to take any part in the civil, or religious quarrels, by - 
which the German empire was agitated and defolated. Yet, zealouſly ; 
attached to the catholic faith, and an enemy to all innovations in re- 
* he repreſſed every attempt to eſtabliſh, or to * 
2 Solignacy vol. iv, f. -. 
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among his ſubjects, the Lutheran, or Calviniſt doctrines. The city of 2 
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Dantzic having thrown off its allegiance, and openly renounced the Comymn_ 
Romiſh worſhip; he had no ſooner terminated the war in which he n 


had been engaged with the Teutonic knights, than he repaired thither 


in- perſon ; compelled the inhabitants to return to the obedience of 
Poland; inflicted capital puniſhment on the leaders of the ſedition, and 


reinſtated the eceleſiaſtics in their offices and dignities*. The termi- Termination 


nation of his life, was marked by every circumſtance of national pro- 
ſperity. While, on one hand, he maintained peace with Muſcovy, on 

the other, he repelled an irruption of the Walachians, who had invaded 
the province of Podolia. The election of his only ſon, Sigiſmund 
Auguſtus, to the ſucceſſion, in contradiction to the jealous reluctance 
conſtantly manifeſted by the Poles, who ſtill regarded the throne as 
elective, and not hereditary; left him without anxiety, on that ſub- 
jet. Sinking in years, but, exempt from all the infirmities which 
uſually accompany old age; he Was occupied in the moſt enlightened 
and beneficial exertions to introduce arts, civilization, and knowledge, 


among his rude and uncultivated ſubjects. Superior to the illuſions, 
or proſpects of ambition, he refuſed, ſucceſſively, the crown of Swe- 


den, and thoſe of Hungary and Bohemia, which were tendered him; 
and attentive only to perform the duties incumbent on a king of Po- 
land, he was repaid by the ee affection and report of _ 
order of his people. 


has reign. 


_— Thereign'of Sigilmund Auguſtus 3 Afferent feen, . 1848—155 7. 


was alternately agitated by domeſtic diſſenſions, and by foreign wars. 


the generous, but imprudent obſtinacy, with which he adhered to his 
matrimonial engagement, in defiance of the entreaties, expoſtula- 
tions, and even menaces of the Poliſh nobility ; had nearly precipi- 


* Solignac, vol. iv, p. 403, 40 . 
L' Art de Verif. vol. ii, p. 73. . Solignac, . p.46 430. : 


Si. 


giſmund Au- 
His inſurmountable paſſion for a Poliſh lady, of the family of Radzi- Sufus. 


vil, whom he had privately married before his father's deceaſe; and 
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nt!“ tated him from the throne. It required the utmoſt addreſs, as well 

- as firmneſs, to avert the danger, and to place the crown on the head 

nn. a perſon, whom the nation ſeemed unanimous in refuſing to ac- 

knowledge as their queen. The troubles, occaſioned by the pro- 

1552 grels of Lutheraniſm, which had been zealouſly propagated, and 

| — univerſally diffuſed throughout the kingdom; were encreaſed by 

His conduct, the zeal of the Poliſh. ecclefiaſtics, Widely different in this re- 

OY ſpect, from his predeceſſor, Sigiſmund Auguſtus indirectly encou- 

pr raged, and, on many occaſions, openly. protected the proteſtants ; 

whoſe tenets, if he had not adopted, he was at leaſt ſuppoſed to re- 

gard with predileQtion and complacency, After long heſitation, he, 

notwithſtanding, declared himſelf for the catholic religion; and 

authorized the biſhops: to proceed to extremities againſt hereſy: but, 

the Poles, accuſtomed to treat the royal authority with diſreſpect, and 

inſolent from their numbers, repelled every attempt, and even inti- 

midated the clergy from proceeding to further acts of violence and 
perſecution | 

We 61. Livonia, at this period, began to occupy the attention of the king, 

voni. and demanded the moſt vigorous. interpoſition of Poland. The Teu- 

tonic knights, who had continued to ſubfiſt in that province, and who 

formed a ſeparate order, governed by their grand maſters, after the 

ſecularization of Pruſſia, in 1525; having inſulted. Sigiſmund Auguſ- 

tus, by the impriſonment of the archbiſhop of Niga, he marched 

againſt them, at the head of a conſiderable force. Furſtemberg, 

who then occupied the place of grand maſter, unable to oppoſe him, 

demanded a ceſſation of arms; and not only releaſed his priſoner, but 

conſented to ſign a treaty, which virtually ſubjected Livonia to the 

crown of Poland. A far more formidable "competitor was, how- 

ever, preparing to diſpute the title to-ſo valuable a poſſeſſion. John 

Baſilowitz, Czar of Muſcovy, repeatedly deſolated the province, 


* Solignac, vol. v. p. 5=26, and p. 35-38. We 
43 Ibid. p. 39—47, and p. 52—72. ©  ** Ibid, p. 78-93. © 
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ſternation to the gates of Riga, that Kettler, choſen to replace Bs 1ſt | 


Furſtemberg, invoked the aid of Poland, as his laſt reſource. -Imi- 
tating the example of Albert, duke of Pruſſia, he repaired in perſon 
to Wilna, the capital of Lithuania, where a diet was aſſembled; and 
ſoon afterwards conſented to cede the territories beyond the river 
Duna, -comprehending all Livonia and Efthonia, to the king and 
republic of Poland. For this ſacrifice of the intereſts and dominions 
of the order, he was recompenſed with the duchies of Courland and 

Semigallla, rendered hereditary in his family, on condition of homage 
to Sigiſmund Auguſtus, arid his ſucceſlors®?, Livonia, nevertheleſs, 
long continued to be diſputed and ravaged by the contending powers 
of Ruſſia, Sweden, and Poland; nor did its calamities terminate, 


155315 « >7h 


that province 
to Poland. 


and the province aſſume a ſettled form, till towards the concluſion of 


the ſixteenth century. 

The laſt years of the reign of Sigitnund Auguſtus were more be- 
neficially occupied, in completing the union of the kingdom of Po- 
land, with the duchy of Lithuania. Although the two countries had 


1562—1569. 

nion o — 
land and Li- 
thuania, 


been governed | for near a hundred and eighty years, ſince the acceſſion 


of the houſe of Jagellon, by the ſame common ſovereign, they were 
by no means incorporated; and their future ſeparation was an event, 
which the perpetual diſſenſions of the Poles and Lithuanians rendered 
highly probable. Deſtitute of iſſue, though he had been three times 
married; infirm in his conſtitution, and ſigking i in bodily, as well as 


mental vigor; the king betrayed the warmeſt anxiety to conſummate. 


ſo uſeful a work. He ſucceeded, after ſurmounting the delays and 
impediments which long retarded it; and the act, by which it was 
ſolemnly decreed, in a diet compoſed « of deputies from both nations, 
held at Lublin, has never, in the courſe -of more than. two centuries, 
been infringed, or invalidated "* — 


13 3 vol. v. p. 93109. Lefeue al l. p. 465 —468, PF ange Ver! vol. ii. 
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n: Sigiſmund Auguſtus expired ſoon afterwards, exhauſted by an im- 
III. 

— e and injudicious purſuit of pleaſures, no longer ſuited either 

Dach, ant to his age, or ſtrength. He may be regarded rather as an amiable 

| dei. wy prince, than a great one; and his talents were more calculated to ex- 

Auguſtus. cite affection, than to command obedience. Endowed with qualities 
which enabled him to ſurmount the bad effects of a vicious education, 
and to riſe above the ignorance of the age and nation ; he cultivated 
the arts, and was the protector of letters. Floating in uncertainty 
between the catholic and proteſtant religions, he was a friend to tole- 
ration; and Poland, though agitated, was not convulſed, by the theo- 
logical diſſenſions, which, at that period, deſolated the faireſt coun- 
tries of Europe. In his perſon, the princes of the houſe of Jagellon 
became extinct: an event, which, by rendering the crown completely 
elective, opened the proſpect of its poſſeſſion to foreign candidates; 
and augmented all the inveterate political evils, under which the 
nation already laboured, from the defects inſeparably conneQed with 
its conſtitution ** 


1572, July, The death of Sigiſmund Auguſtus had long been regarded as pro- 
Interregnum. bable, if not imminent; and the vacant throne had already excited the 
——_ ambition, and awakened the hopes of various ſovereigns, who did not 
throne. even wait for the ſignal of his diſſolution, to commence their applica- 

tions and intrigues. At their head, might be juſtly ranked the em- 

The arch- peror Maximilian the Second, who propoſed the arch-duke Erneft, one 
— younger ſons; a prince of promiſing virtues, and highly accept- 

able to the nation. Every circumſtance ſeemed to facilitate and ſecure 
his ſucceſs in the attempt. The nobility of Lithuania were almoſt uni- 
verſally inclined to the Imperial party; and their choice muſt neceſſa- 
rily influence, if not decidedly prevail on the Poles; as the union, ſo 
recently effected between the two countries, depended on the unanimity 
of their ſuffrages in the election of a common ſovereign. The papal 


legate, cardinal Commendon, a prelate of talents and * ac- 


25 Solignac, vol. v. p. 153——165. Vie de Commendon, p. 493—496. 
quainted 


POLAND 


quainted with the genius and manners of the people, among whom © 


he had made a long reſidence ; was warmly devoted to the Auſtrianq 


faction, and could greatly contribute to its triumph. The character 
of Maximilian himſelf, moderate, humane, and beneficent ; added to 
his ſpirit of religious toleration, and indirect protection of the re- 
formed doctrines in his own dominions, naturally conciliated the pro- 
teſtants of Poland, who, under various denominations, formed a very 
numerous and powerful Body. It is highly probable, that if ſo many 
advantages had been vigorouſly and ſpeedily improved, the young arch- 
duke would have ſurmounted all oppoſition. But, the characteriſtic in- 
deciſion and {ſlowneſs of the Imperial court, which allowed the firſt ardor 
of its adherents to cool, and neglected the moment of action, turned 
the current of national favour and partiality into a different channel 


Fortune, which, in the great tranſactions of ſtates and Werbe as Hiſtory of 


well as in the events of private life, continually overturns the ma- 
tureſt plans of human wiſdom ; eminently influenced in the election 
of a ſucceſſor to the crown of Poland. A dwarf, by name Craſoſki, 
of liberal birth, and not deficient in any of thoſe qualities or attain- 
ments, calculated to raiſe their poſſeſſor in a court; having quitted./ 
his native country during the reign of Sigiſmund Auguſtus, had 
viſited France, where he received very flattering teſtimonies of re- | 
| gard, and even more ſolid proofs of affection, from the queen dow- 
ager Catherine of Medecis, and her ſon, Charles the Ninth. En- 
riched by their bounty, he returned to Cracow; and, penetrated with 
gratitude towards his benefactors, Craſoſki extolled and exaggerated 
the magnificence of the French monarch, the ſplendor of his capi- 
tal, and the wealth of his ſubjects. Anticipating, in common with 
All his countrymen, the approaching, vacancy of the Poliſh throne; he 


depictured Henry, duke of Anjou, brother to the king of France, AS Henry, duke 
a prince, who was eminently qualified to contribute to the glory and of Anjou, 


i #6 Solignac, vol. v. p. 169-172. . chap. vi. 14 
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felicity of a great people. The victories of Jarnac and Montcon- 


our, gained by him over the Hugonots, though due to the talents of 


1572, 


«Hz 


Propoſal! to 
ele& him 


- king of Po- 


land. 


others, had covered the duke with perſonal reputation, at a very early 
period of life, His perſon, manners, and exterior endowments, were 
ſeductive; while his vices and imperfections, not yet matured by 
manhood, left the graces of his figure and deportment to produce 
their full effect, and to conciliate general partiality. The panegyrics 
and recommendations of Craſoſki, operated ſo powerfully on the 
minds or imaginations of the Poles, that a conſiderable party inſen- 
ſibly formed itſelf in fayour of the candidate whom he propoſed ; 
and in the expectation of the moment when it would be requiſite to 


- produce him on the ſcene, the principal nobility deputed Craſoſki to 
_ repreſent to the king of F ranch their diſpoſition to confer the crown 


on his brother. 4 

No propoſal could be more grateful to that monatch, nor to his 
mother, Catherine; though from motives very diſſimilar. Charles, 
deeply affected by the ſuperiority, fame, and atchievements of the 


duke of Anjou; diſpleaſed at the queen dowager's unconcealed par- 


Embaſſy of 
Montluc. 


tiality for him ; and anxious to remove him to a diſtance, where he 
could be no longer dangerous; ardently ſeized ſo favourable an oe- 


caſion of baniſhing him from France. Catherine, intoxicated with 


viſions of ambition, and defirous of raiſing her favourite ſon to the 
rank of a ſovereign ; embraced the offer with equal enthuſiaſm. 
Montluc, biſhop of Valence, one of the ableſt negotiators | of the ſix- 
teenth century, was inſtantly diſpatched, on the deceaſe of Sigiſmund 


Auguſtus, to commence the public profecution of the enterprize. In 
deſiance of obſtacles and difficulties, under which ordinary men would 
have funk ; deſtitute of pecuniary reſources; unaccompanied by the 


retinue, becoming his function and commiſſion; he, nevertheleſs, pe- 


netrated through the German ſtates, and arrived on the Poliſh fron- 


tiers. Though prevented by the violence and ravages of the plague, 


\ 


7 Commendon, be. iv. p. 552— 557. 
7 1 which 
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which deſolated the kingdom, from venturing further to proſecute his C H A P. 
Journey, or to preſent himſelf in the diet, and announce the object W 
of his embaſſy; he ſurmounted theſe impediments, and made a rapid 7 
progreſs in acquiring adherents. Even the intelligence of the maſſacre 
of St. Bartholomew, committed at Paris, which immediately followed 
his appearance | in Poland; and the participation of the duke of Anjou 
in that deteſtable tranſaction, which was notorious and indiſputable.; 
neither diſconcerted, nor fruſtrated his endeavours. | 
The ſecurity, ſupineneſs, and arrogance of the Imperial miniſters, Succeſs of his 
aided Montluc ; and the natural levity, inconſtancy, and love of ow. 
change, which characteriſed the Poles, gave him an eaſy acceſs to 
their hearts. The very circumſtances, which, in their own nature, 
were calculated to prevent his ſucceſs ; the vaſt diſtance of the two 
countries, and the total unacquaintance of Henry with the cuſtoms, 
language, and intereſts of the nation over which he aſpired to reign, 
by an extraordinary coincidence of events, facilitated his elevation *. 
N otwithſtanding the efforts and oppoſition of the proteſtants, who pieaion of 
juſtly. apprehended the election of a prince, diſtinguiſhed for his vic- — 
tories over their brethren in France, and who had recently imbrued 
his hands in the blood of che Hugonots; his party preponderated in 
the diet, convoked at Warſaw. Scarcely were the other competitors 1573; 
heard, in the tumultuous aſſembly of the Poliſh nobles, who almoſt 
unanimouſly, by their acclamations, rather than ſuffrages, declared 
Henry king of Poland, and duke of Lithuania. It is not without 
ſome degree of admiration, that \ we can reflect on this event, when it 
is conſidered, that in the vaſt concourſe of perſons, who concurred. 
13 the choice of the duke of Anjou, hardly a ſingle individual had 
ever ſeen or acquired any knowledge of the prince, whom they 
" blindly raiſed to the throne **. As if conſcious of their raſhneſs and 
precipitation, or ſenſible of the e which * had n mani- 


** Solignac, vol. v. p. 182—207. | , 
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d feſted i in their paſt conduct; they endeavoured to impoſe fetters on 
L—— their new monarch, by diminiſhing and degrading the royal dignity: - 
1 itſelf. Conditions, equally humiliating and ſevere, were framed, and 
1 propoſed to Montluc, as indiſpenſable, previous to the ratification of 
royal power. their own act; and that miniſter, unable to elude or refuſe them, 
was under a neceſſity of ſolemnly confirming ſtipulations, which 
left to Henry, little more than the external decorations and ene 
of a king ©. 
es ay 2 The embaſſadors, deputed to announce to him the choice of the 
to quit nation, and to witneſs his formal acceptance of the crown on the terms 
* annexed to it, were loaded with honors in the court of France; and 
every teſtimony of public feſtivity was exhauſted by Catherine of 
Medecis, to evince her grateful ſenſe of the diſtinction conferred on 
Henry. But, no fooner- had the firſt emotions of joy ſubſided, than 
the new monarch began to betray his reluctance to aſſume the go- 
vernment, delegated to him by the Poles. His indignation at the 
diſtruſt, implied by the retrenchment of the royal prerogatives: the 
repugnance, natural to a diſſolute mind, at the idea of quitting a po- 
liſhed and voluptuons court, in order to exerciſe the painful and labo- 
rious duties of ſovereignty, among a fierce and turbulent people: the 
proſpect of ſucceeding to the throne of France, which appeared nei- 
ther diſtant, nor improbable : all theſe motives would have detained 
him in his native country, if the menaces and commands of Charles 
the Ninth had not accelerated his departure. Neither the reflexions 
of the duty which he owed to his own character; nor the incitements 
of a generous ambition: not even the entreaties, and expoſtulations 
of the Poliſh embaſſadors, who threatened to repreſent to his new 
ſubjects, the indignity of his conduct, could have prevailed, without 
the peremptory injunctions of his 18 who i in n perſon. conducted 
him towards the frontiers "'. 


= 


5 Solignac, vol. v. p. 344339. 


* Mezerai, vol. ix. p. 104118. Commendon, liv. ir. p. 607-618. Solignac, vol. v. 
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Having ſeparated himſelf, with every ſymptom of regret, from the LET Ba 
embraces of his mother, and croſſed all Germany in the moſt in- 
clement ſeaſon, he arrived on the borders of Poland, and was re- He 414.0 at 
ceived with teſtimonies of affection by the nobility... His approach n 
to Cracow, the capital of his dominions, was marked by demon- 
ſtrations of univerſal loyalty; and his coronation, notwithſtanding 
ſome ſudden ebullitions of diſcontent or haughtineſs, which were 

inſtantly ſuppreſſed, exceeded in ſplendor, and barbarous pomp, 
every preceding ceremony of that nature in Poland **, The kingdom 
demanded counſels of energy and vigor. Not only the long vacancy 
of the throne, and the temporary extinction of the royal authority, 
had inflamed the ordinary turbulence and licentiouſneſs of the 
nobles : but, a foreign enemy had invaded the territories of the Re- 
public. The Czar of Muſcovy, John Baſilowitz, after deſolating Supineneſs of 
Livonia, threatened to extend his ravages into Lithuania; and the rennen 
Poles expected from a prince, nurſed in camps, to whom war was 
familiar, not merely protection, but, redreſs. They were ſoon un- 

deceived in theſe fallacious hopes. Henry was no longer the hero, 
who had acquired reputation by renouncing pleaſures and ſenſual in- 
dulgence. Regardleſs of every motive which could ſtimulate him to 
exertion ; abandoned to the gratifications of appetite, or ſunk in in- 
dolence ; he only endeavoured to baniſh the recollection of his obli- 
gations. Thoſe vices, or weakneſſes, which had not been perceived Vices,nndde- 
in the duke of Anjou, became viſible in the king of Poland. His daa 
prodigality, and facility, rendered him poor, without either acquiring 
the praiſe of liberality, or the attachment of the perſons on whom he 
laviſhed his favours. His alienation from the Poles, and his unconcealed 
contempt for their manners and modes of thinking, excited; reſent- 
ment; while the caprice, or injuſtice of his deciſions and edits, in the 


few inſtances when he exerciſed the prerogatives of the crown, pro- 


— = Solignac, vol. . . 493—435-  Commendon, liv, iv. chap. Zit 4. 
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be” I duced a fermentation, which time would probably have ſoon ma- 
L—— tured, among a high-ſpirited and reſtleſs nobility, into inſurrection, 
'37+ Inacceſſible, except to his own countrymen, and plunged in effemi- 
nate amuſements; he looked back to France for deliverance from a 

bondage, which he regarded as the moſt ſevere of privations. 
The death of Charles the Ninth, in theſe circumſtances, by recalling 
him to his hereditary dominions, extricated him from a ſituation, be- 


_ of ſet with difficulties : but, it was reſerved for Henry to exhibit to Eu- 
| Poland. | IR rope, the new and ignominious ſpectacle of à king, flying, like a 


eriminal, from his own court and capital, purſued by his ſubjects, and 

eſcaping under: ſhelter; of the night, from their vigilance and circum- 
ſpection. After having deceived the Poliſh ſenate, by aſſurances of his 
determination to await the convocation of the diet, previous to his de- 
parture; terrified at che apprehenſion of the intrignes which his 
abſence from France might occaſion; he embraced che humiliating. re- 
ſolution of quitting. Craco, only attended by a few followers. He 
- executed the plan with ſucceſs, and reached the Auſtrian frontiers, 
before a body of Poliſh eavalry, ſent to, purſue and bring him back, 
could ſtop his progteſs3" leaving the; kingdom in a. tate of greater 
- confuſion and anarch y, than that, from which it was extricated by bis 

5 Deer to the throne 

Sterility o The hiſtory of Poland excites Jef + and contains 8 
1 "gents which awaken, delight, or elevate the mind, than the annals 
25 of any other country of modern Europe. Its vicious form of conſti- 
tution, uniting the extremes and evils of tyranny, anarchy, and fla- 
5 very may account; for chis ſterility, and deficiency. However. deſ- 
potiſm may degrade and debaſe the nature of man, there yet are 
7 "FE in the BORES of every people who: have been lubjed to arbi- 


ot | a3 « Commendon, liv. iv. „r eu. Solignac, 2 v. p. 435—453- | Mezerai vl ix. 
p. Ats, 233. | 
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trary monarchs, bright and ſhining periods; when unlimited power © — — 
being under the direction of virtue and wiſdom, we are almoſt led to.. 
forget, or to pardon the inherent defects and abuſes, inſeparable from 375 
that ſpecies of government. Such were the reigns of Trajan, and of Defeat, and 
the Antonines, in antiquity. Such may be, perhaps, eſteemed thoſe of — 
Henry the Fourth, in France, and of Elizabeth, queen of England. 
The benevolence, heroiſm, and clemency of the former prince; the 
vigor, tale nts, and felicity of the latter princeſs; take us, in ſome mea- 
ſure, priſoners ; and induce us to loſe ſight of the ſtate. of depreſſion, 
or ſervitude, in which their ſubjects remained. But, in the Poliſh 
annals, we ſcarcely find any thing to. compenſate for the miſery en- 
tailed on the people. They were retained in a Alavery which ap- 
proached to that of the Africans, tranſported to the colonies in the new 
world; and they were not only attached to the glebe, but, their lives 
and properties were at the diſpoſal and pleaſure: of the lord to whom 
they belonged, and from whoſe-cruelty or caprice, there was no appeal. 
The throne, whieh, in other ſtates, afſorded ſome protection to 
the meaneſt vaſſal; far from being in a condition to grant ſhelter 
or aſſiſtance, was frequently unable to ſecure its poſſeſſor from inſult 
and menace, or to avenge its own wrongs and injuries. A ferocious Privileges of | 
"nobility, ſecure in their numbers, unaceuſtomed to the reſtraints of W 
law, barbarous in their manners, deſtitute of ſcience, and only fit for 
predatory incurſions! againſt Muſcovites and Tartars: this formidable 
body, ſuſtained by the equeſtrian order of inferior nobles, ſwallowed 
up all the authority of the Republic, and oppoſed every inſtitution, or 
regulation, calculated to ſet limits to their exceſſes . Under Sigiſmund 
"Auguſtus, new abuſes, nouriſhed, or encouraged. by the facility of | 
© "that prince's character, had; crept in, and greatly augmented the pre- : 
| cedingconfuſion. The: deputies of che equeſtrian order, whoſe ori- Equeſtcian 


- ginal ſunctions had only extended to/tranſmaitting and cinculating the 
2 Commendon, liv, ii. p. 303 30g f and liv iv. — Solignac, vok. v. p. 101, 
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C His ** decrees of the king and ſenate; emboldened by the licence which ac- 
+L—— companied the progreſs of the Reformation; and ſecretly ſupported by 
wy the king, with a view to depreſs the authority of the ſenate; erected 
| themſelves into tribupes of the people. Every act of inſolent and 
lawleſs interpoſition was committed by them with impunity, to the 
extinction of the antient and legitimate privileges of the ſenatorial 
body; and many of this latter claſs voluntarily laid down their 
office and dignity, in order, by aſſuming the equeſtrian rank, to be- 

come more powerful and popular. 
ny autho- So feeble was the royal authority under Sigiſmnund Aiaaherhe 
Was incapable of carrying into execution even thoſe meaſures, or in- 
© ducing the legiſlature to adopt thoſe plans, in which the honor, inte- 
reſts, and exiſtence of Poland were moſt deeply and eſſentially impli- 
9 cated. In 1561, when Kettler, the grand maſter of the Teutonic knights, 
ture of it. repaired in perſon to Cracow, to ſupplicate aſſiſtance againſt the Czar, 
| John Baſilowitz, who had almoſt ſubjeQed Livoniaz though he offered 
to cede the province to Poland, and was warmly ſupported by the king 
in his requeſt of ſuccour and protection; yet, no attention whatever 
was paid to their joint recommendations or entreaties. Irritated, as 
well as mortified by ſo contemptuous a rejection, Sigiſmund applied.to 
© his Lithuanian ſubjects, convoked at Wilna; and over whom his influ- 


ence or authority were more extenſive. Yet, even there, before he ven- 


| tured to diſcloſe the propoſition, or to demand their co-operation, he 

began by according voluntarily, to the nobility of the duchy, every 
| — of - privilege which they choſe to reclaim. After ſo gracious: a conceſſion, 
the forces of the diet received the propoſal favourably, and agreed to ſupport the 
Poland * Livoniians; whoſe ſubjection to Muſcovy muſt neceſſarily have been 
| ſpeedily followed by their own, as the countries were contiguous, 

"and alike: open to the Czar's invaſion. But, notwithſtanding the ob- 


vid auc friking neceſſity for a vigorous interpoſition to ſave Li- 
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vonia; and though that fertile province had been completely ceded C 


to Poland, the nobility refuſed to march, or to aſſiſt the king. En- Lonmn_<» 
1574- 


couraged by the ſupine inaction of the Poles, John, in 1564, made an 
irruption into Lithuania, inveſted the frontier - city of Poloczk, and 
rendered himſelf maſter of the place. Sigiſmund iſſued an order to 
prince Radzivil, to ſummon the nobles, as in the laſt emergency. In 
theſe diſtreſsful circumſtances, only two thouſand Lithuanians, and 
fifteen hundred Poles, could be collected from a country, which En 
to contain above a hundred thouſand gentlemen, fit to bear arms 
It is, however, to be remembered, that the title by which the fas 
mily of Jagellon held Lithuania, was different from the tenure which 


conferred on them the Poliſh crown. They were hereditary great 


dukes of the former province; and the inhabitants felt for them the 
attachment, natural towards .their antient princes. But, Poland. was 
an elective monarchy ; though the lineal deſcent, and the right of 
blood, were reſpected, while the houſe of Jagellon continued to exiſt. 
At the deceaſe of Sigiſmund Auguſtus, this laſt barrier was removed, 
and the throne became open to every pretender. The nation, previous 
to conferring, diſarmed the royal authority of every remaining pre- 
rogative, which could excite terror ; and ſcarcely left it wherewithal 
to conciliate affection. It was on theſe conditions that the crown was 
tendered to the duke of Anjou, who felt the inanity of the preſent ; 
but, was unable to reſent, or to coriteſt the terms. His reign, if, 
indeed, his ſhort reſidence among the Poles, can merit the name; 
carried the anarchy of that country to its utmoſt heighth. All the 
forms of reſpect towards the ſovereign, ceaſed ; and his palace itſelf 
was not an afylum from inſult, Under the windows of the royal 
apartments at Cracow, a fray took place of the moſt ſerious na- 
ture, between two n of armed nobles, 1 in which a ſenator of the 
27 8 vol. v. p. 100—103. * bid. p. 113, 114. | 
9 -Commendan, liv. iv. HF den N and liv, iv. p. 620-626. Solignac, vol. v. p. 343 
347, and p. 363-350, and p. 378, 
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firſt rank was killed; and Henry, apprehenſive of an inſurrection, had 


already ſummoned all the French to his aid, and prepared to repel the 


1574. 


Diſtribution 
of offices. 


aſſailants . Such was the abject condition to which the ſovereign was 
reduced, and ſuch the diſſolution of the government at this period. 
The principal ſource of influence or conſideration, poſſeſſed by the 
Poliſh kings, lay in the diſtribution of offices and dignities; the 
number of which was great. They likewiſe nominated to the biſhop- 
ricks, and principal eccleſiaſtical preferments-. When any of: theſe 


became vacant during the interval of an interregnum, they :uſually 


were not filled up, with a view to enable the fiiture-monarch to ac-- 
quire ſome ſupport at his acceſſion, by the employments in his power 


Revenues. 


to beſtow . It is difficult to aſcertain, with any preciſion, the extent 
or amount of the revenues of the crown, at the extinction of the race 
of Jagellon. Previous to the commencement of the reign of Sigi. 
mund the Firſt, the royal domain had. been almoſt. entirely alienated; 


but that prince reſumed many of the granti.inade by his predeceſſors. 


His ſon, Sigiſmund Auguſtus, deſtitute of iſſue, ant little interefted to 
maintain the independance of the future: ſovereigns,' diminiſhed by: 


his liberalities, the lands. appropriated to their uſe; and he even con- 


tracted a very conſiderable debt, which Henry, by one of the, ſtipula- 
tions annexed to his election, undertook to liquidate . It is clear, 
that the Poles themſelves regarded the royal.revenues as inadequate to' 
ſupporting tlie grandeur or majeſty of the throne ; ſince by another: 
condition; impoſed on the duke of Anjou, he was bound to draw an- 
nually from the receipts of his patrimonial eſtates or eſtabliſſiment in 


France, no leſs a ſum than four hundred and, fifty thouſand florins, 


Cavalry. 


which were tobe expendad i in, and excluſively devoted to Poland 
Ihe military foree of the Republic in the ſixteenth century, con- 


ſiſted almoſt entirely in cavalry; and was eſtimated to exceed two) 
hundred thouſand men, when all the nobility * mounted on horſe- 


30 Solignac, vol. v. p. 437—443- 32- About forty thouſand pounds ſterling, 
* Commendov. liv. iv. p. 620—622. Solignac, vol. v. p. 336. 
V golignac, vol. v. p. 334337. 2 * 
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back. But, this tumultuous and diſorderly eroud was incapable of diſ- CH 3 
cipline, devoid of ſubordination, and reſembled the Tartar hordes, — 
who deſolated Europe in the middle ages. The only regular troops 8 
known in Poland, were foreign mercenaries: the genius of the Poles ele Poliſh 
was incompatible with the reſtraints, requiſite to form a body of in- 

fantry; and the lieentious ſpirit of the nobility diſdained every curb, 

which checked their inſolence or depredations. All the characteriſtic 

love of ſhew and magnificence, by which the nation was peculiarly 
diſtinguiſhed, was manifeſted in their camps; and they delighted to ex- 

hibit the parade of martial ſplendor, when marching againſt an enemy. 

Vaſt numbers of the fineſt horſes, procured from foreign countries at 

any expence : rich trappings, and accoutrements, compoſed of the 

moſt precious metals, or materials: all theſe decorations gave to their 

camp, the appearance of a tournament, or a carouſal, rather than of 

an army ranged under its banners. Poland was the only European wane ef 
country, in that age, completely open, and unprotected by any garri- — 11 
fon, or fortreſs, notwithſtanding the facility which the want of fortifi- 

cations gave to the continual inroads of their formidable enemies, the 

Tartars, Turks, and Muſcovites. Long preſcription, ſo powerful in 

its influence on nations, as well as individuals; the pride of the no- 

bility, who regarded themſelves as the beſt defence of the State; and 

the total ignorance of the ſcience of attacking or defending cities: 


-. theſe prejudices or motives contributed to perpetuate a practice, " 


\ contrary to the policy of every other civilized country. | 

- The reception of Henry of Valois, at his arrival on the Poliſh fron- Reception of 
tiers, in the Palatinate of Poſnania, was a ſpeQacle equally ſingular, — 445 | 
ſuperb, and pictureſque. Fifteen thouſand cavalry, conducted by the | 
principal nobility, covered the eminences on either fide, as far as the 
view could extend. The variety of arms, military inſtruments, dreſſes, 
and coſtly ornaments, exceeded imagination; ſorming a compendium 


e Commendon, liv. iv. p. 635. a 
PT 3 „ | | | of 
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CH of thoſe worn by all the European, as well as many of the Aſiatic 
nations. Complete troops of horſe, habited in uniforms bordered 
%. with furs, and embroidered with gold and ſilk, encreaſed the beauty 
and grandeur of the ſcene. The air was rent with acclamations of 
joy, and the found of military muſic, as the new king approached ; 
who, tranſported with ſo novel and exhilarating a diſplay of pomp, 
owned, that © for the firſt time ſince. his election to the throne of Po- 
| land, he then felt that he was a ſovereign *.” 

Splendorof [Theſe exhibitions of barbarous feſtivity, were renewed, and even 
the Poles. augmented, at the ceremony of his coronation, ſoon afterwards; the 
deſcription of which recals the idea of the Perſian and Mogul en- 
campments, in the plains of Agra, or Iſpahan, rather than the inau- 
guration of a catholic prince. The inhabitants of Paris could never 
fufficiently ſatiate their curioſity, with viewing and admiring the Po- 
liſh embaſſadors, who came to offer the crown to the duke of Anjou. 
Their groteſque and ſingular dreſs ; their bonnets of fur; their ſa- 
bres, arrows, and quivers ; the ſplendor of their equipage : the diſ- 
play of precious ſtones on their ſcymitars, ſaddles, and houſings ; 
their fierce and martial deportment : all theſe united circumſtances 
produced an effect, difficult to be conceived, in the court of Charles 
the Ninth. The general admiration augmented, when two of the 
chiefs of the embaſly entered the great hall of ſtate, bearing on their 

ſhoulders the act of election, contained in a caſket of filver, by vir- 
tue of which Henry was called to the throne of the Jagellons ”, - | 
| Stipulation, Notwithſtanding the arrogance of the Poliſh nobles, and the af- 
Henrys clee- fected confidence which they placed in their own valor, for the de- 
— fence of their country; they compelled Charles and Henry to ſtipu- 
late jointly, that they would ſend a body of four thouſand French 
troops into Poland, whenever the nation ſhould be involved in a war 
with the Muſcovites. As they were deſtitute even of a ſingle ſhip, 


Commendon, liv. iv. p. 633—636. * De Thou, vol. vii. p. 8. Solignac, 
3* Solignac, vol. v. p. 422— 427. vol. v. p. 375. | 
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and incapable of either conſtructing, or equipping a navy; the French, aL. P. 
likewiſe, engaged to ſend a fleet into the Baltic, to render the 
maſters of that ſea, and to retake the city of Narva, which had been 57“ 
captured by John Baſilowitz . It muſt be owned, hat France paid 

dearly for the honor of ſeating one of her princes on the throne of 

Poland, and that it was ſcarcely poſſible to purchaſe an elective crown, 

at a more extravagant price. 5 

The commerce of Poland, at this period, was excluſively confined Commerce. 
to the port of Dantzic ; their poſſeſſion of Livonia being too preca- 
rious and too recent, to allow them to profit of the facility, which 
Riga, and other places in that valuable province, lent to trade. The f 
privileges, enjoyed by Dantzic, were ſo ample, and their municipal Pantuic. 
franchiſes ſo numerous, that the inhabitants might rather be eſteemed 
as living under the protection, than as ſubje& to the obedience of the 
Poliſh kings ; peculiarly, after the death of Sigiſmund the Firſt. In 
1563, the commerce muſt have been prodigious ; ſince it is aſſerted 
by a contemporary writer, that ſix hundred veſſels were ſeen there at | 
a time; and the elegance of the buildings ſufficiently evinced its 
wealth. All the productions of the interior provinces of Poland, 
particularly grain, honey, wax, and tallow, were brought down the 
Viſtula, and exported from Dantzic. By the ſame channel, manu- 
factures of every ſort, articles of luxury, wines, ſugar, perfumes, and 
filk, found their way into the kingdom“. 

The Poles, in the ſixteenth century, poſſeſſed a direct communica-- Communicas 
tion with the Black Sea, by means of the river Nieſter, and the port Black Sea. 
of Bialogorod, in the province of Podolia, From thence a traffic, 
equally extenſive and beneficial, might have been carried on with all, 
the ſouthern kingdoms. of Europe, Turkey, and the Levant.. The 
Venetians would have made it the emporium of the trade of the 
Euxine ; and the fertility of the Ukraine ſecured inexhauſtible ſup- 

Plies of corn, as well as other important articles; in return for 
8 Solignac, vol. v. p. 335, 336» 39 Commendon, liv. ii. p. 235-238. 
| | | which,, 
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which, the commodities of Italy and Spain would have been ex- 


changed. It was propoſed to Sigiſmund Auguſtus, to avail himſelf 


1574. 


4". . * 
© 


Pernicious 
nature of the 
Poliſh con- 
ſtitution. 


of ſo ineſtimable a ſource of advantage, which only demanded the 


protection and encouragement of an enlightened government. Un- 


fortunately, that prince, childleſs, incapable of proſecuting with vigour, 
any ſcheme of public utility, and attentive only to his pleaſures; was 
eaſily induced to relinquiſh it, on account of the impediments found 


in the current of the Nieſter, which rendered its navigation difficult, 


or dangerous; but, which might have been eaſily removed“. The 


inattention of Sigiſmund Auguſtus, to ſo obvious a means of enrich- 


ing, improving, and civilizing his dominions, is only to be ſatisfac- 


torily explained, by the pernicious genius of the Poliſh Wer 


Immunities 
enjoyed by 
the Jews. 


which left the ſovereign. without power, or incitement to exertion, or 
to awaken emulation. The nobles deſpiſed trade, as degrading, a 
unworthy. of their ſtations ;. while the miſerable and abject peaſant; 
chained to the ſoil, and deſtitute of freedom, or property, could make 
no effort to liberate. himſelf from ſlavery *'. The intermediate claſs 
of citizens, which, in other ſtates, forms the {doch between the twa. 
extremes, and in which order of men, is uſually found the greateſt 
portion of induſtry, opulence, and invention, was, unknown. e 

In ſuch a ſtate of ſociety, we cannot wonder, that the nation con- 1 
tinued to remain without arts, manufactures, or improvement. Only 
fabricks of the rudeſt nature, and of abſolute neceſſity, exiſted.in Po- 5 
land: all the luxuries of life were drawn from foreign countries, at * 


| vaſt expence. N 80 ſupine Was the inaction of the people, 1 that the little 


commerce which exiſted, was monopolized by the Jews; 4 | who, en- 
Joyed extraordinary, exemptions. or immunities, at a period, when, 

throughout the other kingdoms of Europe, that nation was held in 
univerſal execration. They not only applied tc to trade: medicine, po- 
lite letters, the management of the cuſtoms and revenue, were princi- 
pally, and almoſt excl uſrvely, « exerciſed by Jews. They poſſeſſed lands, 
were regarded as honorable, had the right of wearing ſwords, or car- 


* Commendon, liv. ii. p- 279— 285, | ww Solignac, vol. v. p. 595. 
rying 
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rying arms, and e in all the his of the native Poles ©. 

We may form ſome idea of the ſtate of commercial intercourſe in Po- 
land, in 1573, by the circumſtance of Montluc, the French embaſſador, 
being unable to find a ſingle merchant in the kingdom, who could 
furniſh five: thouſand crowns, in the ſpace of three months. All 
the buildings in the principal towns were compoſed of wood; and 


Ig 
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their conſtruction was. mean in the greateſt degree. Every ſpecies 


of police was baniſhed; and fo dreadful were the ravages of the 
Plague when Montluc: entered: Poland, that he found it impoſhble to 
edape with his life, except by ſleeping in the yoda, ee he 1 
nearly periſhed from the want of proviſions“ . * 
We may ſee im the compoſitions of e the poet, EP ac- 


Ravages of 
the plague. 


mene his Eee Henry the Thapd; to men! in 1 574. ö 


defcribes the country in the ſame colours ab language, which Ovid 
uſes, when writing of Pontus; and the Roman poet was not more 
deeply ſenſible to his exile! from Rome, than was Defportes' to his 
baniſhment from Paris. The aſpect of Poland muſt have been truly 
hideous, to the refined courtiers of a voluptuous and poliſhed capital. 
The ſnows, under which the ground was buried; during many months 
of the year; the barbarous ſtile of building, not only deſtitute of 
ornament, but, deficient: even in common convenience; the mode of 
warming the apartments by ſtoves, which was new to the French; 
and the: practice of bringing cattle into their rooms, uſual among the 
inferior claſſes of people: all theſe circumſtances are eloquently enu- 
merated by Deſportes. He ſeems to have been not: leſs affected 


with diſguſt, at their characteriſtic loquacity, arrogance, levity, and 


inebriety, which-ke cenſures- with. the harſheſtaſperitys -' Even of 

their- martial» proweſs, and {kill in war, he pretends: to doubt. 

0 Povetey fone, ſays hes. © = N and guarantees Poland from 
— ec K | ++ @fimendon, liv. ii. ii. p. 238. | 

olga, vol. v. * Note. * Solignac, vol. v. p. 199. | 
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CINE. e ſubjection. The Ottomans prefer the rich vales of Cyprus and 
* « Candia, to theſe icy and ſterile plains; and the Germans, though 


1574» 


Luxury, 


Letters. 
| Religion. 
Progreſs of 


the Reform- 
ation. 


fond of war, direct their attention to Flanders, where their toils are 
% more amply recompenſed.” However, wE may ſuſpe& ſome ex- 


aggeration, or trace ſome prejudice in the deſcriptions of the Poet, 


we muſt ſtill admit, that the banks of the Viſtula were _ dif- 
ferent from thoſe of the Tyber, or the Seine ©, 

The general penury and wretchedneſs of the people, did not pre- 
vent a great diſplay of magnificence among the nobles. Coaches 


were already known, and uſed at the coronation of Henry, in 1574*. 


Many of the Palatines and Staroſts were even highly accompliſhed, - 
and poſſeſſed all the graces of the moſt poliſhed, or cultivated nations. 

Nothing tended to impreſs the French court, with a higher opinion 
of the Poliſh embaſſadors, than the facility with which ſeveral among 
them, converſed in Latin, French, Italian, and German“. Caſimir 
the Third, as early as 1362, founded a univerſity at Cracow, and 
brought, or invited profeſſors, from Paris; but the inſtitution fell 
into decay. The young nobility ſtudied in the German ſeminaries 
of learning. Sigiſmund Auguſtus loved and protected letters. Lu- 
ther dedicated to him a tranſlation of the Bible; and Calvin in- 
ſcribed the Commentary, which he compoſed on the Epiſtle of St, 
Paul to the Hebrews, to the ſame prince : but theſe offerings were 
more theological, than literary . Sigiſmund ſecretly cheriſhed the 
Reformation, though he did not think proper to ſhelter its adherents 
from the reſentment and perſecution of the ecclefiaſtics. The pro- 


greſs which the proteſtant religion made in Poland, during his reign, 


was very conſiderable. In Lithuania, four years after his death, only 
ſix catholic prieſts could be found; and it was ſuppoſed, that not 
more than a thouſandth part of the inhabitants remained frm to the 


* (Euvres de ; Deſportes « Adieu a la Po- #* Solignac, vol. v. p. 35h 359 
« logne,“ p. 427, 428. 3 | * Ibid. p. 69. „ 
47 De Thou, vol. vii. p. 32, 33. | 
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antient faith“. Okini, a native of Sienna-in Italy, who had been a2. P, 

originally a Franciſcan monk, but, having renounced the inſtitution 

of his order and the Romiſh religion, had at length ſettled at Cra- * 

cow, ventured not only to preach heretical doctrines; but, publicly 

to recommend the practice of poligamy, as founded on holy writ. 

He long remained unmoleſted, and even followed ; till Commendon, 

the papal legate, after repeated applications, procured from the Senate 

an edict, by which all foreign heretics were commanded to quit the 

kingdom. Okini reluQantly complied with the Ty and died 

of the plague, in Moravia *'. | 
All the inveterate defects and vices, charaQteriſtic of, * inſepa- 2 Po- 

Table from the Poliſh conſtitution, were called out into action, by the excinftion of 

death of the laſt prince of the Jagellon line. Near two centuries had —— * 

then elapſed, ſince the nation might be faid to have fully exerciſed the 

unreſtrained right of election: Sigiſmund Auguſtus had been de- 

clared the ſucceſſor to the crown, at ten years of age; and the king- 

dom, though nominally conferred by the free ſuffrages of the piaſts, 

or gentlemen, was in effect, hereditary **, But, the vacancy of the 

throne, in 1572, was the ſignal of tumult, outrage, and anarchy. The 

Plain, on the banks of the Viſtula, near Warſaw, where the general _— 

diet was convoked for chuſing a king, exhibited a ſtriking and faith- | 

ful picture of the genius of the Poles. It reſembled rather a camp 4 — cee 

of ferocious Tartars, met to determine on ſome hoſtile incurſion; or Poles. 

to execute an enterprize againſt enemies, than an aſſembly, ſum- 

moned for the purpoſe of conferring the crown on the moſt deſerv- 

ing candidate. Every individual came armed, according to his choice; 

and every ſpecies of military weapon, uſed either by antient, or 

modern nations, was to be found among them. Javelins, ſpears and 

arrows, were mingled with matchlocks, and harquebuſſes. Many of 

the Poles, at the head of their aſſociates, brought artillery to the place 


of election, entrenched themſelves, and ſeemed to prepare for the laſt 


30 Solignac, vol. v. p. 3945, and p. 70 *5* Commendon, liv. ii. chap. ix. 
. * Solignac, vol. iv. p. 412, 413. 
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W P. extremities of violence or bloodſhed *. Theſe appearances were, by 


vo means, merely external. After the duke of Anjou had been 
1574 


choſen, and even proclaimed, with ſuch apparent fymptoms of una-- 
nimity ; a faction, compoſed principally of the Palatines and nobles: 
who had embraced the Reformation, and who were difcontented at 
the ambiguity of the article, by which liberty of conſcience was ſe- 
cured to them, ſeceded from the aſſembly. Conducted by the grand 
marſchal of Poland, one of the higheſt officers of the Republic, they 
demanded a confederation ;. and proteſted their reſolution, either to 
proceed to a new choice, or to exact from Henry the moſt ample con- 
ceſflions on the freedom of religious opinion. The catholics, ſupe-- 
rior in numbers, and irritated by ſo unexpected an oppoſition, pre- 


pared to reduce their adverſaries by force: each party quitted their 
tents, mounted on. horſeback, drew out cannon, and only waited the 


ſignal for an action. Happily, the moderation. of ſome temperate: 
and conciliating ſpirits, anxious to anticipate ſo diſgraceful and ſan- 
guinary a conteſt, with difficulty prevented the effuſion of blood, 
and induced the leaders to liſten to terms of accommodation 


- 


5$* Commendon,. Hv. iv. p. 579. 580. kat 
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CHAP. XX 
THE OTTOMAN EMPIRE. 


Review of the Turkifh hiſtory, from the ſubverſion of the Greek empire. — 
Siege and capture of Conſtantinople, by Mahomet the Second. Con- 
queſts of that ſultan. —Efforts of the Venetianr, to retard the Ottoman 

arms. Scanderbeg.— Mathias Corvinur.—Repulſe of the Turks be- 
fore Rhbodes,—Capture of Otranto—Danger and terrors of Italy. 
Death and characier of Mahomet.—Acceſſion, reign, and depoſition 
of Bajazet the Second.—Reign of Selim the Firſt. —Conguift of 
Egypt. —Extintion of the Mammelukes, —Death, character, and ex- 
pPloitt of Selim.—Acceſſion of Solyman the Second.—State of Hungary, © 
Tay, and Spain, at that period.—Attack of Belgrade, and its cap- 
ture, Siege, and capture of Rhodes.—Battle of Mohatz.—Reduttion 
of Hungary.—Repulſe of” Solyman, before Vienna.—Naval expedi- 
tions, and ravages of Barbarofſſa.—Subjefion of the iſlands of the 
Archipelago, and of the Morea.—Alliance of the ſultan with France, — 
Il ſuccgſi of the Turks, at Malta.—Death, and character of Solyman. © 
— Glory of the Turkiſh arms.—Reign of Selim the Second. —Invaſion 
of pris. Victory Lepanto.—Reduttion of Cyprus.—Peace, can- 
cluded by the Venetians with the Porte.—Conqueſt of Tunis, and the 
Goletta. — Death of Selim the Second. State of the Ottoman empire, 
. in 1574.—Nature of the royal power. —Origin, and immunities of 
be Fanizaries,—Their inſolence, power, and exceſſes—Military dif- 
cipline.— Numbers. Artillery. — Barbarities, exerciſed in war. 
Naval force. —Gallies —Formidable marine.—Turkiſh admirals, and 
commanderr.— Barbaroſſa.—Vixiers.— Mabomet.— Piali. Diucciali. 
| Commerce of the Turks,—State of Conſtantinople.— Terror, in- 
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ſired by the ſultans.—RefieFions on the magnitude and reſources ot. 
the Ottoman empire. 


C Ir... AP. T HE capture of Conſtantinople by Mahomet the Second, and the 

ſubverſion of the Greek empire, were not only events of the firſt 
II *'c magnitude; but, may be conſidered as forming an æra in the hiſtory 
Conflantino- of mankind. The Turkiſh ſultans, ſeated on the throne of the Greek 


ple. 
Its conſe- » emperors, and having transferred their court and reſidence to the an- 


— 1 tient capital of Conſtantine, could no longer be eſteemed in the rank 
of Aſiatic prices. Maſters of the rich provinces to the ſouth of the 
Danube, and annually extending. their conqueſts towards the frontiers 
of. Hungary, Germany, and Italy; they aſſumed a place in the ge- 
neral ſyſtem of Europe, equally important and formidable. It cannot 
be doubted, that the fate of Conſtantinople might have been pro- 
tracted, if not totally averted, by a timely and vigorous exertion of 
— the principal European ſtates. The Turkiſh troops, however brave n 
European and devoted to their leader, were unſkilled in the ſcience of attacking 
| Ke. to its fortified cities; and Mahomet, repeatedly on the point of abandon- 
ing the ſiege, was induced to perſiſt in the enterprize, by the con- 
ſciouſneſs of its facility. So general and ſupine an indifferetice excites 
our ſurprize; and it appears more ſingular, when contraſted with the 
enthuſiaſtic zeal and frantic deluſion, which, ſome centuries before, 
had precipitated whole nations upon Syria, in order to reſcue the 
Holy Sepulchre from the Saracens. 
State of Eu- This inaction can only be explained by the Grmntion and pol 
n. tion of the great kingdoms of Europe, in 1453. France, governed 
| by Charles the Seventh, had ſcarcely effected the entire expulſion 
' of - the Engliſh, and required a reſpite, to recruit her exhauſted 
| ſtrength, before ſhe. ventured to engage in foreign expeditions, 
Ferdinand and Iſabella had not yet united Caſtile and Arragon | 
into one monarchy ; nor could Spain attempt diſtant projects of 
glory or advantage, while the Moors continued to occupy. the pro- 
vinces a Granada and Murcia, The Imperial dignity. was ſunk 


into 
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into contempt, and almoſt into oblivion, under Frederic the Third; on AP. 
who poſſeſſed neither the talents, nor the territories, requiſite to in- 8 
ſpire reſpect, and to propel the Germans; while the empire, torpid © '#* 


and unwieldy, refuſed to take any. ſhare in repelling the common 
enemy of the chriſtian name. In Poland, Ladiſlaus the Sixth, en- 
gaged in conteſts with his own ſubjects, and compelled to turn his 
arms againſt the Teutonic knights, had neither leiſure nor ability to 
attend to the calamities of the Greeks, Hungary, ſituated nearer to 
the ſcene of danger, and deeply intereſted in the preſervation ' of 
Conftantinople, was, from various cauſes, incapacitated to extend 
aſſiſtance. The battle of Varna, fought only nine years preceding, 


in which Amurath the Second, the father of Mahomet, had obtained 


a deciſive victory over the Hungarians, was accompanied with the 
loſs of their ſovereign, and the flower of the nobility, who fell in the 
action. This diſaſter, which remained deeply imprinted on the 
minds of the people, inſpired a juſt apprehenſion of the Ottoman 
power; and the kingdom, rent by factions under a minor prince, 


only deſired repoſe, however inglorious, or precarious. It was from Brenien of of 
Italy alone, that effectual and immediate ſaccour could juſtly be ex- ines 


pected : but, Nicholas the Fifth, who occupied the papal chair, was 
deficient in the elevation, diſintereſtedneſs, and energy, required to 
animate the other princes or republics. The naval force, conſiſting 


of thirty gallies, equipped at the joint expence of the Holy See, of 
Alfonſo, king of Naples, and of the Venetians, which was ſent to 


raiſe the ſiege of Conſtantinople, arrived too late, occaſioned by the 
delays, almoſt inſeparable from the operations of combined forces ; ; 
and the city was abandoned to its deſtiny ', | 


In this deplorable ſituation, Conſtantine the Thirteenth did not Eferts of | 


Conſtantine 


forſake himſelf; and though neither diſtinguiſhed by his reſources of the Thir- 


teenth, 


mind, nor ſuſtained by any external circumſtances, he prepared to 
defend the laſt remains of the empire of Rome. His precautions 


Be tj Knollr's Hiſt of the Turks, p. 340. Laugier, Hiſt, de Venice, vol. vii. p. 71. 
| appear 
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C SS P. appear to have been able and judicious : but, the debaſed and abje& 
3 character of his ſubjects, who, even in ſuch an extremity, were in- 
capable either of exerting the courage ariſing from deſpair, or of con- 

tributing towards the prefervation of their own property, by relin- 

quiſhing a portion of it; precipitated. and accelerated the common 
deſtruction . It muſt be confeſſed, that Conſtantine did not, in the 

laſt act of his life, diſgrace the Imperial purple, as ſo many of his 
Predeceſſors had done; and that the liſt of the Czfars, which termi- 

nated in his perſon, is reſcued, in ſome meaſure, from the ignominy 

with which they had been ſo long covered, by his generous death. 

Conduct of The city, expoſed to all the outrages of an incenſed and ferocious ſol- 
Zecond 0- Gery, was, during ſome days, a ſcene of indiſcriminate plunder, or 
Greek. earnage: but, the ſultan, by his ſubſequent conduct, exhibited the 
| enlargement of views, and the conciliating policy of a legiſlator, ' 
equally anxious to protect his new ſubjects, as he had been ardent to 

effect the conqueſt of Conſtantinople. Commercial privileges, and a 

toleration of every form of religious faith or worſhip, were con- 

_ ceded in the ampleſt manner, to thoſe who ſhould eſtabliſh them- 

ſelves in the capital; and Mahomet, who had atchieved the de- 

ſtruction of the Greek empire, at a very early period of life, evinced, 

through the remainder of his reign, that he only regarded ſo im- 

portant a capture, as the prelude to till greater acquiſitions . During 

Some an the courſe of near thirty years, his active ambition ſeems to have been 
Mahomet. ſcarcely ever ſuſpended ; and its effects were alternately felt on either 
ſide of the Boſphorus; in Europe, and in Aſia. Thrace and Mace- 

donia ſubmitted without reſiſtance, on the firſt ſummons: the iſlands 

of the Archipelago. were. either ſubje&ed, or deſolated ; and the 

peninſula of the Morea, as well as Greece, were only Preſerved by 


the naval force of the Venetians ; which, from its en to the 


2 Rnolles, p. 345-3 ws Vanel, Hiſt. des 1 yol. ü. p. 64. 
La Croix, Hiſt, teens Wh. i. p. e Cantemir, Ottoman Hiſt. p. 99—106, 
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Turkiſh marine, could afford continual ſupplies to the numerous gar- CHAP. 

riſons, poſſeſſed by the Republic on the coaſts *, | — 
If we ſurvey the conqueſts of Mahomet the Second, we muſt a oe 

mit, that in magnitude and extent, they have ſcarcely been exceeded e gi. 


by thoſe of any prince in antiquity. Timur, and Zingis, who ä — 
ravaged a larger portion of the earth, neither eſtabliſhed their empire 
on ſuch ſolid foundations, nor reigned over ſo beautiful, fertile, and 
commercial a part of the globe. From the Euphrates to the Adri- 
atic, and from the frontiers of Syria, to thoſe of Poland and Hun- 
gary, all the kingdoms and ſtates ſueceſſively yielded to the Ottoman 
arms. Since the death of Juſtinian, and the temporary revival of the 
eaſtern empire, by the victories of Beliſarius and Narſes, during the 
reign of that monarch; the world had not ſeen ſo many provinces 
permanently united under one head. Servia, which had aſſumed the Redudion of 
form, and arrogated the title of a kingdom, in the darkneſs of the n 
middle ages, when the debility of the Greek emperors favoured the 
attempt; had been long governed by a race of chriſtian princes, or 
deſpots. They were, nevertheleſs, incapable of oppoſing any effectual 
barrier to the Turkiſh valor, which ſpeedily reduced Semendria, the 
capital, and its territory, to the obedience of the ſultan. Boſnia fol- 
lowed the. example: Walachia, a part of the antient Dacia, con- 
quered by Trajan, was permitted to remain under the adminiſtration: 
of its native governors, or waivades, rendered tributary to the Turks.. 
Bulgaria had been already ſwallowed up by them; and from Bel-- 
grade to the mouths of the Danube, the Mahometan n, was 
firmly and univerſally eſtabliſhed *., _ 
. Beyond the Helleſpont, 8 in perſon, over- ran, with almoſt 1 in 
as much rapidity as Alexander, and with equal ſucceſs, the countries 
of Anatolia, hitherto unſubjected; and after an obſtinate conteſt, 


1 La Croix, vol. i. p. 244, and p. 248, and p. 250. 
3- Cantemir,. p. 1086, 109. Knolles, p. 354356. La Croix, vol. i. p. 252—260.. 
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C - A P. maintained with ſome ſucceſs, he made himſelf maſter of Caratabind® 
3 Turning his arms northward, to the coaſt of the Euxine, he formed 
355 8 the ſiege of Sinopẽ, then the metropolis of the dominions of Iſmael, a 


prince, whoſe puſillanimity rendered his reſiſtance ſhort ; and who - 
was rewarded: by the conqueror, for his prompt ſubmiſſion, by the pre- 
ſent of the city of Phillippopoli, in Thrace, to which he was trans- 
ferred with his family. A more ſevere and humiliating deſtiny 
awaited David Comnenus, emperor of Trebizond.” This obſcure and 
feeble repreſentative of the Cæſars, was deſcended from Alexis, who 
reigned in Conſtantinople, at the period of its capture by the Latins, 
about the commencement of the thirteenth century, and who had 
eſtabliſhed his reſidence at Nice, in Bythinia. His ſucceſſors, driven 
from thence by Orcan, one of the earlieſt leaders, or ſultans of the 
Turks, transferred the ſeat of their government to Trebizond, on the' 
eaſtern coaſt of the Black Sea. After a ſhort defence, David con- 
' ſented to ſurrender, upon aſſurances of honorable treatment, and 
| perſonal ſafety; but, under pretence of ſome criminal, or dangerous 
correſpondence with the court of Perſia, Mahomet violated the capi- 
| tulation, and condemned the unfortunate emperor to ſuffer death. 


| Other expe- Uſſum Caſſan himſelf, who then filled the throne of Perſia, was van- 


quiſhed in a general engagement, and compelled to evacuate the Otto- 
man territories: while Achmed, the grand vizier, expelled the Ge- 
noeſe from Caffa ; reduced the Crimea itſelf ; and placed in it a tri- 

butary khan, or ſovereign, dependant on the ſultan ?*. | 


Terror of te Acquiſitions ſo vaſt, cemented by the able policy and martial cha- 


racter of Mahomet, excited terror throughout Europe, and menaced 

the ſubverſion of Italy, expoſed to the fury of the Janizaries, who 

impatiently demanded to be led againſt that beautiful, and defenceleſs 

8 2 La Croix, vol. i. p. 252. | Rt jt 
7 Knolles, p. 359. 


a Croix, vol. i. p. 254. Knolles, p. 360, 361. Vanel, vol. ii. P. 97, 98. 
» Cantemir, p. 111113. La Croix, vol. i. p. 252, and p. 278, 
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country. But, fortune had oppoſed infuperable obſtacles to every PMA. 
attempt for its ſubjection; and the Turks, by ſevere experience, were Jnnenrurer 
long compelled to regard the Danube and the Adriatie as the boun- Gade 
daries of their conqueſts. Even Venice alone, at this period, was able — * 
to arreſt the progreſs of the Ottoman invaſions. Poſſeſſed of alucta- Venice. 
tive and extenſive commerce; miſtreſs of a powerful fleet, and a aſt 
revenue; the Republic ſlowly and reluctantly gave way before the 
Mahometans. Her fortreſſes in the Morea, in Negropont, among 
che iſlands of the Archipelago, and in Dalmatia, withſtood, and re- 
peatedly repulſed the baſhaws of the ſultan: Mahomet bimſelf was 
compelled, with loſs and ignominy, to abandon the ſiege of Seutari ; - 
.and that impregnable citadel was only ceded, at length, to the Turks, 

as the price of peace. It muſt be, nevertheleſs, confeſſed, that the Ve- 
netians dearly purchaſed theſe honorable teſtimonies of their valor 
and magnanimity. White they triumphed in Greece, on the ſhore of 
the Leſſer Aſia, and in Epirus, they were unable to protect their ſub- | 
jects in Friuli and Iſtria. The Turks more than once made incurſions ' | 
almoſt to the-vicinity of Venice itfelf, retired unmoleſted, and carried : 
off, or maſſacred, the inhabitants, with the ſame inhumanity that had 
diſtinguiſhed the barbarians, who deſolated nee en Sz | 
man empire, a thouſand years before | 

Providence had raiſed up, at che lune penal a dl BIOS Pa: Os” 
a more formidable and invincible barrier to Mahomet the Second, in 
che perſon of George Caſtriot, prince of Epirus; more generally 

known in hiſtory by the name of Scanderbeg. This illuſtrious —— 
chieftain, whoſe exploits rendered him juſtly celebrated,” ſeems to 

* have poſſeſſed all the qualities Tequilite to ſupply the deficiency of 

political ſtrength, or extent of dominion: an extraordinary vigor of 
body; unſhaken fortitude; inexhauſtible reſources; and an'unex- 
tinguiſhable enmity to the Mahometan name and faith. Retired 
* Laugier; vol. vii. p. 181—188, and p. 203 20g, and p. 2711, 212, and p. 251, 232, 


and p. 233==245, and p. 252255» and p., 281286. Cantemir, p. 110, tt, - Knowles, 
Pr 495—498, and p. 411423. La a vol. i. p. 258, and 266—274. 
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0 12 A p. among the faſtneſſes of his native province, Albania, he defiet] 
— the power of the ſultan ; and Croia, the capital of his contratet 
153 t ' territories, was vainly inveſted by the Turkiſh armies. Senſible of 


the ineſtimable value of 'fuch a bulwark, the kings of Naples, and 


/ ths Venetians, continually: ſuſtained the prince of Epirus with pecu- 


Hani- 
22 


Matthias 
Corvinus. 


niary and military ſupplies; nor could either the treachery of Ma- 
met circumvent his vigilanee, nor the ſuperiority of forces re- 
duce him to capitulate.: H was nov till after the death of Scander- 


beg, 00000 to be an indoe- 


endet Mate 7 


If theſe dae SH gehe the det. of. the Ns on 


the ſhore of the Adriatic, {till greater barriers were impoſed to them, 


beyond the Danube. Early in his reign, and ſoon. after the capture 
of Conſtantinople, the ſultan, in perfon, attacked. the city of Bel- 
grade, juſtly regarded as the key of Hungary. That kingdom was 
then governed by Ladiſlaus, a feeble prince, who had not yet attained 


to manhood: but, John Huniades, declared xogent, compelled the 


Turks to retire, with diſgrace, after ſuſtaining. every calamity, inci- 


dent to a long and deſtructive ſiege. He breathed his laſt among the 
people whom he had reſeued, a few days ſubſequent to their deliyer- 


ance; but his capacity, valor, and fortune, furvived in his ſon, the 
celebrated Matthias Corvinus, who was choſen to fill the throne, left 
vacant ſoon afterwards, by the death of Ladiſlaus. His reign, ren- 
dered memorable by a variety of great exploits, and marked by its 


| proſperity, may be. regarded as the golden age of Hungary. During 


its continuance, neither Mahomet, nor Bajazet, his ſucceſſor, ven- 
tured to paſs the Danube; and the Hungarians, deſtined by a reverſe 


of fortune, to experience, in the fixteenth century, all the misfortunes 


of anarchy and tyranny, were, under. Matthias Corvinus, the + moſt 
flouriſhing and happy people, to be found 1 in Europe | 
1 Knolles, p 365—392, and p. 425, 426. La Croix, vel, j 1 5. 232==234 , and p. 236, 
and P- 252, job 260, and p. 262264. ; f wy . 
5 La Croix, vel.i. rar and P+ 281. 'Sacy, vol, i i. p. 21225. 5 it 
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The laſt obſtacle to the Turkiſh conqueſts at this period, was the © 2 r. 
military order of knights, transferred in 1 309, from Syria, to the iſland Gn 
of Rhodes. Their reputation for all the virtues of chivalry, and cheir n 
rigorous diſcipline, long protected them from invaſion, or attack; and N 

they remained alone, ſurrounded by the ruins of the Greek empire, 
at a diſtance from every ſpecies of ſuccour, except that which they | 
derived from their own valor. It was not till towards the'concluſion 
of his reign, that Mahomet, after having reduced the neighbouring 
iflands, and the coaſt of Afia Minor, ventured on ſo hazardous an | 
enterprize. All the preparations and precautions, requiſite to inſure ' 75 : 4 

its ſucceſs, were made; and the bathaw, to whom the conduct of the . 
ſiege was entruſted, appears to have omitted no endeavours to juſtify 
the confidence repoſed in him by the ſultan. But, neither ſupe- U. gccegf 
riority of numbers, nor diſparity of force, terrified the grand maſter, 4 On 
d'Aubuſſon, who ſuſtained with intrepidity and firmneſs, the impfe - 

- tyous ardor of the Mahometans. They retired from before''the” - 
place, after having held it inveſted three months; and Rhodes, like 
Belgrade, radiata; till the eye of Solyman, us the en- 
ſuing century Ant 004013: ant e. Aan et 

A leſs difficult bene dot 8 a more PAs Sas wo 
ſtates of Italy and of Europe, conſoled the Ottoman court for their Otranto. 
late diſgrace, Otranto, in Apulia, after a ſhort reſiſtance, was taken 
by the vizier Achmed, and inſtantly garriſoned with near twenty 
thouſand men. Proviſions, for a year, were brought into the city; 
and the Turkiſh commander left no doubts of his determination to 194 
preſerve a fortreſs, which opened a paſſage to Rome and Naples. It , 
was in vain that Alfonſo, duke of Calabria, at the head of a nume- | 
rous IA attempted to retake Otranto: he was repulſed in all his at- . | 
tacks “ If ever Italy was in ſerious 0 imminent danger of be- Danger, add | 
coming a Mahometan province, it was at this period. Every 2 


el. 
* Cantemir, p. 115. Knolles, p. 4432. Li Croix,” vol. i. p. 283, 28. 


x - Langer, vol. vü. p. 371-=373+ Koolles, p. 432. 1 164, 166. 
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C AP.) cirenmſtance;favoured-the progreſs of the vizier... The Neapolitans; 
—— oppreſſed under the feeble and tyrannicat adminiſtration: of the Arra- 
goneſe kings; were incapable of expelling the Turks; and the diſaf- 
fection, as well as puſillanimity, which equally diſtinguiſhed, the 
princes and the people, only thirteen years afterwards, when Charles 
the Eighth of France over-ran Naples without reſiſtance, may evince 
hoe little effectual oppoſition could have been made to Mahomet the 
Second. From the Roman pontiffs, only ſpiritual aid or weapons, were 
to be expected; and ſuch was tlie conſternation ſpread through the 
antient capital of the world, at the news of Achmed's having landed in 
Apulia, that Sixtus the Fourth, who then occupied. the: chair of St. 
Peter, prepared to abandon Rome, as inſecure. Florence, though in a 
ſtate of opulence and proſperity under Lorenzo of Medecis, could op- 
peaſe only feeble. impediments to the fury of the Janizaries, conducted 
Change of by the moſt experienced commanders of the Eaſt. This combination of \ 
Lances,under events, tending to fagilitate the conqueſt of Italy in 148 1, nd longer 
olyman the exiſted, when Solyman ſent his fleets under Burbaroſſu and Dragut, 
to deſolate the coaſts. of Sicily and Calabria, more tlian half a century 
later. The Neapolitans had then ſunk into ſubjects of the emperor 
Charles the Fifth: the defence of Naples was entruſted te veteran 
troqps, drawn from that prince's hereditary dominions; and all the 
cullected force of the Spaniſh monarchy would have been drawn out, 
to-withſtand any ſerious invaſion of the Turks. But, only the death 
of Mahomet could have reſcued the Italians from ſlavery, after the. 
capture of Otranto; and never did the vacaney of the Ottoman throne” 
take place at.a more momentous and critical juncture. The ſultans 
anxious deſire to overturn the capital and reſidence of the ſupreme 
| head of the Chriſtian faith, was well known; while his religious zeal. 
| would have inflamed and fupported his love of glory, and thirſt of 4 
dominion. The province of  kifſtory' is only to record, and not to. 
ſpeculate; but, it is hardly poſſible not to reflect with ſome degree of 
e and ſatisfaction, on this . WG of Providence, which 
1 ; reſcued . 
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reſcued Italy from barbariſm, and impoſed limits to tlie Muſſülman c =s P, 
enthuſiaſm. If Mahomet had lived only a few years longer, Rome. 
might have become the ſeat of a haſhaw; and the ſuperb*church JI 
of St. Peter, which roſe in the ſixteenth century under ten ſucceed- 
ing pontiffs, would have been ill- replaced by moſques and minarets. 

From ſo vaſt and awful a revolution, Italy was ſriatched by the 1487. 
unexpected termination of the ſultan's life, in the vigor of his age . 
and faculties, when he had not completed his fifty-ſecond year, and | 
while he was occupied in ſchemes of further conqueſt. - The Turkiſh 
commander, who had been left by Achmed in Otranto, induced by 
the conſideration of his ſovereign's deceafe, and the confuſion which 
had enſued relative to the ſucceſſion, rather than compelled by famine, 
or diſtreſs, reluctantly agreed to ſurrender the place upon honorable hs af 

conditions. They were violated; and the Janizaries, detained by Otranto. 
Alfonſo, duke of Calabria, were condemned to ſerve in the Neapolitan 
gallies: but, the menaces of the new PERO e deb eee 
reſtored them to freedom 

Mahomet the Second may de juſtly: ranked among the fovereſt Chiarafter of 
fcourges of the human race, who have exiſted in the hiſtory of the Second. 1 
world. His ambition, inhumanity, and reſtleſs paſſion for extend- | 
ing his conqueſts, deluged Europe and Aſia with blood, during thirty 
years. We ought, however, to lend a very academic faith to the 
legends and aſperſions, with which the Chriſtians have defamed his 
character; and which naturally originated from their deteſtation of 
ſo: formidable an enemy. He was unqueſtionably- endowed with - 
talents of the rareſt kind; and in activity, vigilance, and the ſcienee 
of war, he has been ſeldom equalled. His love of juſtice, and ſe- 
verity towards thoſe who oppreſſed his people by an abuſe of their 
power and offices, were exemplary, In a taſte for the gentler arts, 
he was not deficient; and his invitation of Bellino, the celebrated 
Venetian painter, to Conſtantinople, as well as the rewards with 

Knolles, p. 433. Cantemir, p. 115. Laugier, vok.. vi. 7. 373-376. La Croix, 
vol, 1. p. 285, 286. Vanel, vol.. p. 1675-068 | dee 
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which he honoured the labours of the artiſt, _ reſeve. him e 


＋＋H e reproach of barbariſm *. 


1481-1500 
Reign o Ba- 
jazet he Se- 
cond, 


No event could have been more favorable to the is and inde- 


pendance of Europe, than the death of a ſultan, whoſe whole reign 


had been paſſed in war; and the years of which had been marked 


with perpetual inroads or devaſtations of Greece, Hungary, and Italy. | 
The talents of Bajazet the Second, who ſucceeded to the throne, 


| were leſs dangerous; and his activity was inferior to that of his father. 


Tranquillity. 


Zizim, a younger ſon of Mahomet, long diſputed with his brother, 
the ſupreme authority, and diverted his attention from foreign expe- 
ditions. After the defeat and flight of Zizim, the ſultan turned his 
arms againſt Egypt, then governed by the Mammeluke princes: but, 
far from effecting the reduction of the kingdom, he was repeatedly - 
defeated with prodigious {laughter 3 and if the Chriſtian ſtates had 
availed themſelves of the opportunity, it is probable, that the Otto- 
man power might have been reduced within narrower limits. EX 


cept the tranſitory appearance of a 'Turkiſh fleet on the coaſts of An- 
daluſia, which contented” itſelf with only committing depredations ; 
and ſome irruptions into Croatia and Hungary, the object of which 
was plunder ; Europe enjoyed a tranquillity of fifteen years; ſucceed-, 
ing the death of Mahomet ”, This fallacious calm was followed 


Rupture with by hoſtilities, directed againſt Venice. The Republic, after ſuſtain- 


Venice. 


ing, without any ally, the whole preſſure of the Turkiſh force, was 


compelled to fue for peace: but, the did not condeſcend to fo hum-- 
liating a meaſure, till her naval ſtrength had been exhauſted ; the 
moſt important places which ſhe had occupied in Greece, or the 


Morea, captured; and the province of Friuli, deſolated by a ſavage 


band of Tartars, who maſſacred, or carried off the greater part of 


the inhabitants. The cities of Lepanto, Modon, and Coron, . toge- 


16 Ta Croix, vel. 3 i. p. 285. Vanel, vol. ii. p. 168, 169. Rnolles, p. 61 Canteinie, 5. 153. | 
ay La Croix, vol. 1. P. 288, and P« 298 —300, and p. 304. Cantemir, P · enn 


p · 130. Knolles, p. en, and p. r and p. 452. 


ther with the fortreſs of Durazzo in Albania, were ſacrificed, in or- 
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der to terminate ſo ruinous a war. It muſt be owned that Europe c — P. 
had no inconſiderable obligations to the long and generous ſtrugg le. 
ſupported by the Venetians, for more than a century, againſt enemies, Laues * 
who poſſeſſed every advantage; and that to their magnanimous ef- 
forts, were principally to be attributed the ſafety and preſervation of 
all the provinces, that border on the weſtern ſhore of the Adriatic. 
The laſt ten years of Bajazet's life were paſſed in the moſt profound 15011513. 

repoſe; and the Turks, after having carried their arms over ſo many s daga. 
kingdoms, might have become acquainted. with the arts of peace; The 
ſultan, infirm, and broken by diſeaſes, was incapable. of appearing 
in perſon at the head of his troops; and he occupied his leiſure by re- 
ſearches of a literary kind, peculiarly the ſtudy of Averroes, an Ara- 
bian philoſopher, whoſe writings on medicine and aſtronomy were 
held in high. eſtimation among all the eaſtern. nations. From theſe 
recluſe and ſpeculative amuſements, he. was rouſed. by the revolt of i 
Selim, one of his ſons. That ambitious and unnatural prince, wt 

ing inſpired the Janizaries with reſentment at the inglorious tran- 
quillity in which the empire was ſunk, and at the ſame time inflamed 

their ardor to propagate the Muſſulman faith, in obedience to the law 
of their prophet, by the ſword; ſueceeded in rendering his father odious 


and contemptible. After a longer reſiſtance. than might have been pepoſdios, 
expected from ſo aged and paeific a ſultan, Bajazet yielded: quitting a - 
Conſtantinople, he began his journey towards Demotica, a town in the 
vicinity of Adrianople, which he had choſen for his retreat; and which 
has been rendered famous in the hiſtory of the preſent century, by the 
reſidence of Charles the Twelfth of Sweden, after his flight from Pul- 
towa. But, Selim, whoſe preſence was demanded in Aſia, to quell the | 
party of Achmet, his brother and competitor, dreaded the coriſequences 
of leaving the capital, at the commencement of his reign, while the 
depoſed ſovereign was ſtill alive. This conſideration was fatal to 


Bajazet, whoſe end was haſtened by poiſon ; and the death, not only 


ys 


7 Laugier, vol. vi. 12 89—92,. and p. 111177. and P · 123—12g, and p · 144—146. 
Lnolles, p. 47-43. OO P+ 333» Fe | r 
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-C aa f. of Achmet, but of every other member of the Imperial family, fo" 
Jn ——)Mented the new adminiſtration '**? 
1512-=1510- Deteſtable as were the means by which Selim acquired the 1 
Selim cbe his tranſcendent abilities enabled him not only to render it reſpected; 
"but, to enlarge and extend the dominions, tranſmitted to him from 
his anceſtors. His reign, one of the ſhorteſt in the Turkiſh annals, 
and which, from its commencement, to its termination, hardly ex- 
-ceeded eight years, forms an epocha in hiſtory, by the ſubverſion of 
the kingdom of Egypt, and the extinction of the Mammeluke ſul- 
tans, who had governed it for three centuries. After having ſub- 
jected Armenia, and received the voluntary homage of the inhabit- 
.ants of Diarbeck, the Meſopotamia of antiquity ; Selim entered Per- 
Ha, The ſuperior diſcipline of his infantry, and the ſtrength of his 
artillery, eminently contributed to the deciſtve victory which he 
obtained over the Perſians, near the city of Tauris; and the princi- 
pal impediment, which prevented him from effecting the permanent 
reduction of the country itſelf, aroſe leſs from the valor or reſiſtance 
of the nation, than from the difficulty of ſubſiſting his troops in the 
«deſerts beyond the Euphrates, Similar obſtacles had conſtantly - 
attended and checked the Roman legions, from the time of Lucullus 
and Pompey, to-that of Julian, when engaged in proſecuting their 
5 .conqueſts in thoſe remote provinces. Irritated at the indirect ſupport, 
BP which Iſmael, the ſovereign of Perſia, had derived from the ſultan of 
Egypt, Selim transferred his reſentment to the latter prince; Campſon 
Gauri, who then poſſeſſed the Egyptian throne, reigned over all the 
countries, from Aleppo and Damaſcus, to the borders of Nubia; 
and Cairo, his reſidence, contended in population, wealth, and ſplen- 
dor, with the moſt flouriſhing capitals of the eaſt. He was neither de- 
ficient in courage, nor in any of the qualities becoming his ſtation; 
and the total defeat which he ſuſtained, in the vicinity of Aleppo, 
Was due more to the treachery and deſertion of his own officers, than 
19 Cantemir, p. 136—142. Knolles, p. 450-436. Vanel, 1 e * 
Croix, vol. i. p. 332—338. 


25 Cantemir, P. 145154. Knolles, p. 505520, La Croix, rol. i Pe 350—354- | 
| * 
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to the genius of Selim, or the ſuperior bravery of the Janizaries, CHAP. 


XIX. 
Campſon fell in the action, after giving proofs of the moſt heroic in- 
15 12—18 16. 
trepidity; and the conqueror, improving his ſucceſs, paſſed without —_ of 
Cam ON 


delay or injury, the ſandy and deſolate tracts which OY Syria and Gauri. 
Paleſtine from the frontiers of Egypt. 

| Arriving at the gates of Cairo, he found another lan Tomanbai, «519. 
whom the Mammelukes had elected; and who was already prepared 
to defend his newly acquired dominions. But, the fortune and re- 

ſources of Selim ſurmounted every effort. Tomanbai, vanquiſhed like Defeat, and 
his predeceſſor, and reduced to fly, was diſcovered, conducted to his -cexor 
capital as a criminal, and executed with circumſtances of barbarity and 
ignominy. Cairo, partly deſtroyed by fire, and abandoned to the rage 

of the Turkiſh ſoldiery, ſubmitted; and Egypt, which had been ſuc Subjedion of 
ceſſively conquered in every age of the world, by the Perſians, Mace- "we | 
donians, Romans, and Arabs, paſſed again under a foreign yoke. 
Selim, embarking on the Nile, like Czfar, deſcended that celebrated 
river to Alexandria, rather to gratify his curioſity, and to accept the 
homage of the inhabitants, than to confirm his acquiſition *, It is 
difficult to believe, that, previous to his final departure from Egypt, 
he had the inhumanity to aſſemble the ſurvivors of the Mammelukes 

on the banks of the Nile, and to cauſe them, without diſtinction, to be 
indiſcriminately maſſacred, and thrown into the ſtream. In this act, 
committed with a view to exterminate the race of foreign ſlaves, by 
whom Egypt had been ſo long held in ſubjection; we trace all the 
ſavage Feoventy of a barbarian, who had not heſitated to imbrue his 


 _ Hands in the blood of his neareſt relations, in order to aſcend the 


throne, and who cemented his uſurpation by ſtill greater crimes * 


The terror of the Ottoman name did not leſs extend into Arabia 5 1515, 
error, pro- 


and Africa: it may be queſtioned whether the Roman arms, at any duced by the 
| ; Torkiſh 
21 Cantemir, p. 1: Saad and p. 162166, Enolles, p. 521552, La Croix, vol. i. “ 
p. 353356. Vanel, vol. ii. p. 259—279- | ' 
* La Croix, vol. i. p. 356, 357. Cantemir, p. 166. Vanel, vol. ii. p. 290. Knoles, 
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CHAP. period, effected conqueſts more remote, in thoſe quarters of the 


cearth, than were produced by the exploits of Selim. The tribes of 
oe: 1 Arabs, from Barca and Cyrenè, to the entrance of the Red. Sea, ap- 
peared by their embaſſadors, at Cairo, to receive the orders of their 
new ſovereign; and even the Scherif of Mecca, himſelf, preſented 
him the keys of the holy city, and invoked his protection, as the 
e of Mahomet, and the ſupreme chief of the Muſſulman 
| 280g Rr faith. Acquiſitions ſo vaſt, however they might gratify, were far 
im. from relaxing, the ambition of Selim: after having deſolated Aſia, | 
| and ſubjected Egypt, he was occupied in preparations, the object of 
which was conceived to regard the iſland of Rhodes, or Italy; when 
his life was terminated by a diſeaſe, which manifeſted itſelf on his re- 
turn to Conſtantinople, accompanied with the moſt acute and in- 
curable ſymptoms. Under the preſſure of theſe, he expired; and 
hiſtory, which commemorates the retribution: ſometimes inflicted on 
tyrants, has not failed to record, that he breathed his nnen 
where he had cauſed his father, Bajazet, to be poiſoned **, 


72520. If we appretiate his adminiſtration, not by the e which 
pong opened his way to the throne, nor by the crimes which ſuſtained 
and ations. him in it; but, by the events with which his reign is erouded, we 
muſt admit his claim to admiration. In talents for war, in ſolidity of 
judgment, and depth of penetration, he was not ſurpaſſed by any of 
the princes, who preceded or followed him; and his reduction of | 
Egypt, annihilated the only power, which could effectually and 

fpeedily co-operate with the Chriſtian ſtates, to oppoſe his progreſs 
beyond the Danube, or in the Mediterranean. Europe fully experi- 
enced the injurious effect of this important conqueſt, under the 
reign of Solyman the Second; and had reaſon to deplore the apathy 
that pervaded the kingdoms, which were moſt deeply intereſted in 


- 


? 


* Cantemir, p. 167169. Knolles, ibid. La Croix, vol. i. p. 357. 
* La Croix, vol. i. p. 357359. Cantemir, p. 169172, Eaclles, p. 561. 
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the fate of the Mammeluke ſultans. Perſia was too far removed, 


to afford the ſame affiſtance ; and too weak, or divided, to ſuſtai 


$31 


CHAP, 


XIX. 


the ſhock of the Ottoman forces. Almoſt every moment of Se- gf 


lim's life, after his acceſſion, was devoted to war; and it was be- aud extent of 


lieved, that policy, not leſs than ambition, propelled him to unre- 
mitting exertion. The formidable body of the Janizaries, to whoſe 


revolt he owed his power, might have again deprived him of it; 


and the ſultan ſaw with pleaſure, that their numbers were reduced, 
to leſs than a third part of the force, which they could boaſt, before 


his expeditions to Egypt and Ferſia. Of n thouſand, OY about 
twelve thouſand ſurvived ©, 


To Selim the Firſt, was due the formation of the Turkiſh marine; 
and he conſtructed the arſenal of Pera, as well as many of the moſt 
_ ſumptuous edifices, by which the principal cities of his dominions 
were decorated. It is not from a prince of ſo fierce and martial a 
diſpoſition, that we ſhould naturally expect any protection of letters; 


limity. 


his views. 


but the ductility of his parts qualified him for every purſuit. His 


leiſure was devoted to the ſciences, held in eſteem among the Ma- 

hometans: even the compoſitions of his poetry, which remain, atteſt 
the variety and elegance of his talents. We are neceſſarily led to re- 
gret, that crimes ſo flagitious, and abilities ſo diſtinguiſhed, ſhould 
have been blended in the ſame character; but, hiſtory is full of 
ſimilar examples. Selim, who emulated the fame of Alexander and 
of Czfar, delighted in the peruſal of the exploits which immorta- 
lized thoſe princes, and cauſed the Greek, or Roman hiſtorians 
who had commemorated them, to be tranſlated into the Tarkiſh 


language”. His genius ſurvived in Solyman, his only ſon _ | 


Jo 
Before we enter upon a reign, the mica of which were pecu- 


larly directed againſt the Chriſtian Powers, and whoſe effects were 
*5 La Croix, vol. i. p. 358. by 27 Vanel, vol. ii. p. 284. La Croix, vol. i. 
26 Tbid, p. 360. p. 358. Cantemir, p. 172, 173, 
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0 8 P. deeply and laſtingly felt through all Europe; it is indiſpenſable to fur- 
2 vey the ſtate of thoſe kingdoms or countries, which by their ſituation 
lay moſt expoſed to the Ottoman arms. Hungary had already de- 
clined from the point of elevation and proſperity, to which it had at- 
tained under Matthias Corvinus. Not content with expelling the- 
Turks, and confining them to the provinces beyond the Danube ; that 
aclive and enterprizing prince had enlarged his dominions at their ex- 
Luxury and pence, and added to them Walachia, Moldavia, and Boſnia **. But, 
lee. Under Ladiſlaus, his ſucceſſor, and peculiarly during the minority of 
Louis the Second, who aſcended the throne only a ſhort time before 
the acceſſion of Solyman, the vigor of the government diſappeared 
Luxury, effeminacy, and all the vices of opulent ſtates, had ex- 
tinguiſhed the generous and manly ſpirit, by which the Hungarians 
had Leen characteriſed: while the ignorance, or inattention of the 
miniſters, who ſurrounded the young king, permitted the frontiers 
to remain open to invaſion, or unprovided with. lufficient means 
of defence. et fs. out 
Wenden Venice, like 8 had 1 her meridian, at the * a 
3 nod. The wounds, inflicted by the league of Cambray, which had 
nearly extinguiſhed the Republic itſelf, were recent, and not- yet 
cloſed. - A calamity ſtill more irremediable, the diſcovery of a paſ- 
ſage round the Cape of Good Hope by the Portugueze, had ſubverted 
the foundations of their commerce; the only-permanent and ſolid ſup- 
port of their wealth and conſideration: nor were the Venetians any | 
longer able to repair their loſſes, with the celerity and facility, which 
they had evinced under Mahomet and Bajazet, in the preceding cen- 
tury. But, as if to oceupy the place, left vacant by the decline of two 
. ſuch powerful ſtates, juſtly conſidered to be the bulwarks of Germany 
Charles the and Italy, Charles the Fifth had ariſen; who, by the poſſeſſion of Na- 
| ples, * and Sardinia, added to his patrimonial hende, and the 


*® Sacy, Hiſt, d'Hongrie, vol. i. p. 11. 


co Sacy, vol. i. p. 248, 209. — ; | i 
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treaſures of the new world, was equally intereſted and competent to ex- C H 9 


tend protection to his vaſt dominions. In the interval of near forty Ne. I 
years, between the death of Mahomet the Second, and the beginning of 


Solyman's reign, the ſucceſſors of St. Peter had, like wiſe, in addition 
to their ſpiritual authority, acquired no inconſiderable degree of tem- 
poral power. Julius the Second had diſcloſed the reſources, poſſeſſed 


1520. 


by an enterprizing or ambitious pontiff; and Leo the Tenth aſpired 19 ag pon- 


to hold the balance of Italy. Unfortunately for the repoſe and ſecu- 
rity of Europe, the new king of Spain, occupied at the commencement 


of his government, by inſurrections in Caſtile; by intrigues to procure 


the Imperial crown ; and by conteſts of policy and animoſity, with 


Francis the Firſt ; was not at leiſure to turn his principal force againſt | 


the Turks. Leo, immerſed in pleaſures, little ſuited to the ſanctity of 


his office; or engaged in hoſtile enterprizes to enlarge the patrimony 


of the church, beheld; without emotion, the alarming conqueſts of Se- 
lim. Though his penetration enabled him to predict, that the extinc- 
tion of the Mammeluke princes, and the reduQtion of Egypt, would 
be ſpeedily followed by the invaſion of Italy; yet he appears, to the 


laſt moments of his life, to have attended ſolely to the aggrandizement 


of his family. Inſtead of exerting his influence to unite the Chriſtian 


States againſt the common enemy; he contented himſelf with making 


proceſſions, to avert the wrath of Heaven: and while his troops 
were employed in Lombardy againſt the French, he carried the Holy 
Sacrament, barefooted, through the ſtreets of Rome, to deprecate the 
misfortunes which menaced the Holy See from the Turkiſh arms. 


nder theſe circumſtances ſo favourable to his deſigns, eds Aces of 
acceded to the throne. The natural elevation of his mind, and — one on 


his native thirſt for glory, impelled him to great and daring enterprizes: 
while advantages, which none of his predeceſſors had enjoyed, facili- 
tated their execution. The only ſon of Selim, he had no competitor 


| * N vol. ii. p- 287. i ? | 


for- 
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CAP. for the ſucceſſion ; and the empire was not convulſed, or thrown into 
1 diſorder, by a conteſt between different claimants, as had happened 
ne at the cloſe of the two preceding reigns. His education had framed 
— and qualities him for the fatigues of government, and expanded his underſtanding. 
foltan. = Selim, with a magnanimity which we cannot ſufficiently admire, had 
neither baniſhed him to Magneſia, nor to Iconium, as had been fre- 
quently practiſed by the jealouſy of preceding ſultans; nor had he 
permitted him to be brought up in the ſoft effeminacy of the ſeraglio, 
in ignorance of his duties, among flaves and eunuchs. Perceiving in 
him a diſpoſition to receive impreſſions equally beneficial to himſelf 
and to his future ſubjects, Selim committed his ſon to the care of the 
baſhaw Peri; who accuſtomed him betimes to the exertion of every 
manly and generous effort, while he acquainted his pupil with the in- 
| tereſts of the different nations, whom he was deſtined to command. 
His admini- The firſt acts of Solyman's adminiſtration were dictated by wiſdom, 
ration humanity, and policy. His reſtitution of the effects which had been 
unjuſtly ſeized or confiſcated during his father's reign, coriciliated the 
affections, while it excited the veneration of the people; and his devo- 
tion, liberality, and courteſy completed the favourable impreflion ®, 
2 1 5 cf 21 Animated by the dying exhortations of Selim, as much as by his 
grade. own deſire to accompliſnh the reduction of Hungary, he determined 
F do attack Belgrade in perſon. The city was not unprovided with the 
means of defence: but, the ſpirit which John Huniades had inſpired 
among his countrymen,-when he repulſed Mahomet the Second, near 
ſeventy: years preceding, had become extinct. Treachery aided the 
efforts of the Turks; and after a ſiege of conſiderable duration, ren- 
dered Solyman maſter of a place, juſtly conſidered as one of the 
ſtrongeſt barriers againſt his power, or aten . Yet, fuch 
un Yarel, vol. ii. p. 288, 289. | Knolls, p. $67, $68. „ 55 
n JL Croix, vol. i. p. 362. ; 


35 Cantemir, p. 175, 76. Knolles, p. 569. La Croix, yol. i, p. en 3 
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was the ſupine, and lethargic ſecurity of the court of Buda, that even CHAP. M0 
ſo important a loſs, which menaced the exiſtence of Hungary itſelf, * ef | 
far from ſpreading alarm, did not ſuſpend the feſtivities, in which the 
capital was immerſed, during the nuptials of the young king, Louis 
the Second, with the arch-ducheſs, Mary of Auſtria . If the imbe- InaBivity of 
cility of his conduct merits contempt, the folly and inhumanity of his — 
treatment of Solyman's embaſſadors, excites indignation. Reſenting 
on the miniſters of the Sultan, whom the laws of nations ſhould have 
protected, the misfortunes, occaſioned by his own want of capacity or 
exertion; he ſent them back to Conſtantinople, mutilated in a manner 
equally cruel and ignominious: while Solyman, ſatisfied with his 
preſent acquiſition, and deſirous of a temporary truce on the Hunga- 
rian frontier, prepared to turn his arms towards another quarter 


Rhodes, ſo celebrated in antiquity, fituated at the entrance of the 8 
Archipelago, near the coaſt of Aſia, had long ſurvived the fate of the Rhodes. 
numerous iſlands in its vicinity; and its poſition enabled the knights, 
by whom it was held, to moleſt and intercept the whole commerce 
of the Black Sea, and of the Mediterranean. Like Belgrade, it had 
repulſed the efforts of Mahomet the Second, and was regarded as: 
impregnable. But, Solyman, ſtimulated by a defire of atchieving an 
exploit, under which his predeceſſors had ſunk, and irritated by the 
aſſiſtance which the grand maſter had ſent to Tomanbai, ſultan of 

Egypt; commanded it to be inveſted by fea and land. His preſence 
became neceſſary, in order to revive the ardor of the Janizaries z and 
after a ſiege of ſix months, during which every reſource was ex- - 

| hauſted on the part of the beſieged, the place was ſurrendered by 
 capitulation **®. We cannot reflect without ſurprize, on the inaction 
and indifference of the European ſtates, to ſo important a capture. 
Venice alone equipped a fleet for the relief of Rhodes ; and if Adrian 
the Sixth, newly elected to the papal ſee, would have ſent the ſqua- 


3%. Yanel, vol. ii, p. 304. 36 La Croix, vol. i. p. 366—372. Can- 
* Sacy, vol. i. p. 249. La Croix, vol. i, temir, p. 176, 177. Knolles, p. 569600, 
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dron, on board of which he arrived at Oſtia, to act in conjunction 


A uith the Venetians, it is probable, that Solyman muſt have relin- 


1522. 


Capture of 
Rhodes. 


1823— 1525. 
3 5 


Hungary. 


quiſhed his attempt. But, the pontiff, educated in the privacy and 
retirement of a Flemiſh univerſity, was deſtitute of the elevation of 
character, requiſite for his ſtation ; and Charles the Fifth, in raiſing 
him to the higheſt eminence of ſpiritual power, only'expoſed the de- 
fects and incapacity, which might have lain concealed in the pro- 


feſſor of Louvain, or the archbiſhop of Toledo. Rhodes was loſt ; 
and the ſultan, rendered more formidable by his ſucceſs, ſeemed to 


regard his acquiſition, as the prelude to new and greater enterprizes. 
The firſt object of his ambition was the kingdom of Hungary; and 
ſo. avowed were his intentions, that, in order to commence the cam- 
paign early in the year, he paſſed the preceding winter, near the 
frontiers, at Belgrade, Yet, by an infatuation, or negligence, of which 


there are few more fatal examples in hiſtory, no adequate preparations 


1526. 
Battle of 
Mohatz. 


Calamities of 


Hungary. 


were made to ſuſtain the impending attack. The temerity, and pre- 
cipitation of the young king's ſubſequent conduct, completed his 
own diſgraces, and the deſtruction of the Hungarian monarchy, 


After having committed the ſupreme command of his forces to an 
eccleſiaſtic, unſkilled in the ſcience of war; inſtead of waiting for the 


German and Tranſylvanian troops, which were on their march to join 
him; he ventured, with very inferior numbers, to advance and give 
battle to the enemy. The celebrated engagement of Mohatz, near tlie 
banks of the Danube, was ſpeedily decided in favour of the Turks; 


and the death of Louis himſelf, who was ſuffocated in a moraſs, left the 
throne without a-ſuccefſor **. From this æra, for more than a hundred 
and fifty years, till towards the cloſe of the laſt century, no European 
kingdom underwent ſuch a variety of calamities, as Hungary. Deſo- 
lated by Christians and Mahometans: the crown w itſelf ay Foe by 


” 'Vanel, ont ii. p. 329. | | 
* Sacy, vol. i, p. 251—257- Knolls p. 601603. a p. 180. Vanel, vol. ii. 
p. 341—348. . | 
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various competitors : the RETIRE maſſacred, or ſwept away into © IT F. 

ſlavery; no trace remained of the glory and felicity, which it had 
enjoyed under Matthias Corvinus. ** 

Ĩhe victory of Mohatz, however deciſive, was not productive of 

the immediate effects, naturally to have been expected. Solyman, 

compelled to quit his conqueſt, by an inſurrection of the moſt alarm- 

ing nature in Aſia Minor, repaſſed the Danube, and returned to 

Conſtantinople : while John Zapoli, prince of, Tranſylvania, and the 

arch-duke, Ferdinand, brother of the emperor Charles the Fifth, ſuc- 

ceſſively raiſed to the Hungarian throne by their reſpective factions, 

continued to augment the general confuſion ”®, Oppreſſed by the ſu- 

| Perior ſtrength and reſources of the arch-duke, who, with the aid of 

the Germans, had already ſecured the ſucceſſion of Bohemia, and ren- 

dered himſelf maſter of the greater part of Hungary, Zapoli beſought- 

the protection of the Turks. Solyman re-appearing, after an abſence 29. 

of ſome years, traverſed the kingdom as a conqueror; entered Buda 

and with a diſintereſtedneſs or magnanimity, rarely found, permitted 

the Tranſylvanian, his ally, to retain the ſupreme power, of which it 

was eaſy to have deprived him“. It was not till after the deceaſe of N 

Zapoli, that the ſultan, yielding to the dictates of his ambition, reduced dom, into the 

Hungary into the form of a Turkiſh province, and transformed the ca- —— 

pital into a Mahometan city. Buda then became the permanent reſi- ince. 

dence of a baſhaw; the churches were converted into moſques; and 

the arch-duke Ferdinand, maſter only of ſome garriſons on the Auſtrian 

frontier, retained little more than the name and honors of a king *. 

Not ſatisfied with having ſubjected the Hungarians, Solyman at- $otyman in- 
tempted to carry his arms into Germany ; and truſting rather to the _ cout 
terror which his reputation and preſence inſpired, than to the prepa- 
rations demanded for ſo great an enterprize, he ventured to approach, 


3 Sacy; vol. i. p. 258, and p. 264—270, La Croix, vol. i. p. 382. Vanel, vol. ii. 
p. 350-358. | 
Cantemir, p. 185. Knolles, p. 609. La Croix, vol. i. p. 386-383, Sacy, vol. i. 
p. 271. 
4* Sacy, vol. i. p. 296— 304. La Croix, vol. i. p. 424—426. | 
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and to inveſt Vienna itſelf, That city was deſtitute of almoſt all the re- 


- quifites for a long, or vigorous defence; and to the preſumptuous 


15.29. 
He is re- 


pulſed before 
Vienna. 


Obſtacles to 
the further 
progreſs of 
_ Solyman. 


1532. 
Ravages 
committed by 
the Turks, in 
Germany. 


negligence of the Turks, who omitted to bring battering cannon of a 


ſufficĩent ſize, rather than to the {kill or ability of the beſieged, was 


due the repulſe which the ſultan ſuſtained **®. He never undertook, 


during his long reign, to repeat ſo hazardous an experiment; and he 


always, in ſpeaking of Vienna, denominated it his diſgrace and ig- 
nominy *. The conqueſts of the Turks were bounded by the eourſe- 
of the Danube; nor was Ferdinand, though continually defeated in 


his endeavors to recover the crown, at any period, totally ejected from 


ſome portion of Hungary. The diſtance of the Auſtrian provinces, 


from the ſeat and capital of the Ottoman ſovereigns; the ſeverity of 


the climate, to troops, habituated to the warm or temperate regions 


of Aſia; and the bravery of the Germans, who were compelled to de- 


fend their deareſt poſſeſſions ; theſe circumſtances confpired to check: 
the Mahometan progreſs. The German empire was, in a great mea- 
fure, abandoned to its deſtiny, by the emperor, Charles the Fifth, not- 
withſtanding the obligations impoſed on him from his quality of its: 
chief; as well as from proximity of blood to the king of Hungary, 
his brother. Engaged in expeditions of perſonal glory, to the coaſt* 
of Africa; attentive to the defence and protection of his Italian do- 
minions; or reduced to oppoſe the invaſions of Francis the Firſt; he 


rarely appeared in the empire, and made feeble exertions for its pre- 


ſervation. Even when the contributions of the German princes and. 
ftates had placed him at the head of an immenſe army, with which he 
might have entered Buda, and recovered the kingdom; he neglected 


the favorable occaſion, and permitted Solyman to retreat, unmoleſted, 


to Conſtantinople *. If the Turks could not ſubject, they were 


an Pleffel, vol. ii. p. 145. Knolles, p. 610-614. Cantemir, p. 190—193. La * 
vol. i. p. 390—392. Vanel, vol. ii, p. 360—365. 

43 Buſbequii Epiſtolæ. Epiſtola quarta, p. 384. 
_ + Buſbeq- Epiſt, p. 385. 
45 Pfeffel, vol. ii. p. 150. Vanel, vol. ii. p. 10-3758. Knolles, p. 618—623, 
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repeatedly inundated by barbarous troops of Janizaries, who carried 


off the wretched inhabitants: the cavalry, ſtill more enterprizing, 
penetrated beyond Liatz, the capital of Upper Auſtria, and ſpread 
conſternation to the borders of Franconia“. It muſt be owned, that, 
under Frederic the Third, the Imperial dignity was ſcarcely more de- 
graded, or inſulted, than at the time when it was held by Charles the 
Fifth, the moſt powerful monarch in Europe, ng of IFN and 
maſter of the American continent. | 
The whole reign of Solyman may be ſaid to have paſſed in hoſtili- 
ties, rarely intermitted, againſt the two branches of the houſe of Auſ- 
tria. While his armies overran Hungary and Tranſylvania, the 
Turkiſh fleets carried terror over every part of the Mediterranean. 
Even the internal diſſenſions and domeſtic feuds of the ſeraglio, or 
the diſtant and unfortunate expeditions againſt Perſia, did not long 
ſuſpend the animoſity of the ſultan. Barbaroſſa, the ableſt naval com- 
mander of the age, and who, from the condition of a ſimple corſair, 
had become admiral and- captain baſhaw, perpetually hovered over 
the coaſts of Naples, Sicily, and Spain. It would be difficult to cal- 


culate the enormous amount of the damages, ſuſtained from the ra- 


vages of this celebrated pirate, during near fourteen years, that he 
occupied his ſtation at the head of the Turkiſh navy. 'It would be 


1532. 


1533 1539. 
Naval enter- 
prizes of So- 
lyman. 


much more painful to recapitulate, or particularize the calamities, in- 


flicted by him on the defenceleſs natives of the various iſlands, which 

are ſcattered from Ivica, to the entrance of the Adriatic, as well as at 
Reggio, Caſtro, Meſſina, and every part of Calabria, or Apulia ©, 
The ſuperiority of the Turks, under Solyman's reign, is in no re- 
ſpe& more forcibly evinced, than in theſe inhuman and frequent de- 
45 La Croix, vol. i. p. 396. Vanel, vol. ii. p. 373376. | 

* La Croix, vol. i. p. 400—408, and p. 410, and p. 412, and p. 416. Vanel, vol. ii. 


p. 376—385, and p. 391399, and p. 409—415, and p. 420432. Knolles, p. 635=645, 
and p. 687—691. Laugier, vol. ix. p. 520—547 
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- XIX. 
not protect his ſubjects. Doria, who commanded the Imperial fleet, 
Saperiorityaf ſeldom ventured to engage, and never vanquiſhed Barbaroſſa; though. 
_ he Turkih the Spaniſh gallies were joined on various occaſions, by thoſe of 


Venice, and of the papal fee. Far from making any impreſſion on 

the Ottoman empire, the confederates only aggravated their misfor- 

tunes, and loaded each other with recriminations and charges of 

cowardice, or treachery. It may, in fact, be juſtly doubted, whether 

Doria, notwithſtanding his high merit as a citizen of Genoa, did not 

| betray, or deſert the common cauſe ; peculiarly in the famous action 

| between the two fleets, near La Preveſa, om the coaſt of Albania. 

Feeble efforts The Venetians were ſo convinced of his diſinclination, if not repug- 

nes, nance to attack Barbaroſſa, notwithſtanding the advantageous circum» 
ſtances under which he might have forced the Turkiſh admiral to- 

hazard a battle; that they thought it adviſable to make a ſeparate 

peace, upon any terms. It was procured, not without difficulty, by a 

eeſſion of their laſt valuable poſſeſſions and fortreſſes in the Morea; 

accompanied with the renunciation of their right to fourteen iſlands of 

the Archipelago, which had been previouſly captured by Solyman “. 

1549—3544. Charles, abandoned by his ally, continued the war; but, with 

Expediicns little glory, and leſs advantage. The expedition. which, at an early 

the Fifth. period of his reign, he undertook againſt Tunis, had been crowned 

with ſignal ſucceſs ;; and the brilliancy, as well as ſeeming difinte- 

reſtedneſs of the enterprize, conduced to raiſe his reputation. Bur, 

the benefit, reſulting from. the capture, was ſhort; and Tunis was 

reconquered in a few years by the Moors, who inſtantly, claimed 

VUnfoccefsfal the protection of the Porte. In his attempt upon Algiers, the emperor 

againit Al. not only rejected every exhortation of Doria, who diſſuaded him 

PE from commencing it, at ſo unpropitious and advanced a ſeaſon; 

but, he ſacrificed, at the moſt critical juncture, the intereſts of his 


* Laugier, vol. ix. p. $55—579- Knolles, p. 691694. Cantemir, p. 204. Vagel, 
vol. ii, p. 440-450. La Croix, vol. i. p. 420412. ; 
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brother, Ferdinand, and the duties impoſed on him by his imperial C = P. 
ſtation. Hungary might have been conquered, and the Turk 
driven beyond the Danube, into Servia and Bulgaria, by the army, * 
which was ſwallowed up in the waves, or exterminated by the 
Moors, on the coaſt of Africa“. | 

Inſtead of retaining Tunis, or ſubjecting Algiers, he was unable to Ravages of 
defend his own dominions. Barbaroſſa committed his annual, and Sen 
accuſtomed ravages, from Dalmatia; to the ſtraits of Gibraltar; and 
returned in triumph to Conſtantinople, laden with ſlaves, and plunder, 
The fleet of France formed a junction with that of Solyman, and 
carried on their joint depredations or hoſtilities againſt. Nice, the Tuſ- 
ean coaſt, and every power, allied with, or ſubject to Spain. If we Alliance be- 
try the meaſure of Francis the Firſt and Henry the Second, in form- 1 
ing ſo cloſe, and offenſive an alliance with the ſultan, by the feel. nd Solyman. 
ings, prejudices, and modes of thinking, univerſally adopted: in the 
ſixteenth century, we ſhall find-it difficult, or impoſſible, not to affix 
to it our condemnation: The antipathy, which then ſubſiſted bes 
tween the followers of Mahomet, and. the Chriſtians ; the ferocity and 
inhumanity which marked the former, in their treatment of the un- 
fortunate victims, who fell. into their hands; together with the ſacri- 
fice of every generous or nagnanimous ſentiment, to the gratification 
of their animoſity: againſt the emperor, have juſtly conduced to raiſe . 
the indignation of poſterity. The French did not even derive thoſe Rege con- oe 
benefits from the connexion, with which their ſovereigns had flats 2 
tered' themſelves; and the calamities, inflited by Barbaroſſa, Dragut, 
and the other Turkiſh commanders, rather fell upon individuals, than 
affected materially the power of Charles himſelf. Nice repulſed the 
combined forces; and the ſervices, performed by Solyman's troops, 
were infinitely overbalanced by the odium which the alliance excited. 
throughout Europe. 

49 La Croix, vol. i. p. 426—428. Rnolles, p. 718724: 

0 Knolles, p. 734» 735+ and p. 743—745· A 205, 206. Vanel, vol. fl. p. 46 


460. La Croix, vol. i. p. 428—434. 
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Cc — 4 P. Notwithſtanding the ſplendor of the Ottoman empire, under So- 


— lyman' s adminiſtration, and the terror inſpired by his arms, he was 
45-1505: not exempt from the reverſes and misfortunes, attached to human 
50 ay by affairs. In his firſt expedition againſt Perſia, he was compelled to eva- 
ceunate Bagdad with precipitation, purſued and haraſſed by the enemy; 
Nor even in his ſecond. more proſperous invaſion of that country, 
does he appear to have derived any ſolid acquiſition of power, 
or glory. All his efforts, in perſon, at the head of a vaſt army, 
| and ſupported by the fleet under Barbaroſſa, to take the city of 
Siege of Corfu from the Venetians, were ineffectual **. But, more than any of 
Mata. theſe, the repulſe of his choiceſt troops, and of the flower of the Ja- 
. _  nizaries, before Malta; while it raiſed the fame of the knights, who 
could ſo long defend an inconſiderable iſland againſt his utmoſt 
exertions ; covered him with confuſion. The whole force of the 
Turkiſh empire, by land and ſea, was drawn out againſt a barren rock, 
of the ſmalleſt ſize ;' and the only defence of which conſiſted in the 
invincible valor of its garriſon, commanded by La Valette, the grand 
| _Repulſe of maſter of the order. They were long abandoned by Philip the Se- 
| Se Turks, cond, king of Spain, and the other chriſtian Rates ; but, their cou- 
rage ſurmounted the rudeſt aſſaults. The Spaniſh fleet did not ap- 
pear off the harbour, till Muſtapha, the baſhaw who conducted the 
operations of the ſiege, wearied with repeated and fruitleſs efforts, 
had determined to withdraw his diſpirited and diminiſhed forces 
from the place. Such was the humiliation attached to the defeat, 
that he did not venture to meet the popular reſentment on his 
return, by entering the port of Conſtantinople during the day: his 
veſſels took advantage of the OY of the night, to conceal their | 
ſhame and 72117, 69:0 web 7; 


51 Cantemir, p. . 
5? Laugier, vol. ix. p. 486 —494. La Croix, vol. i. p. 42. 
53 La Croix, vol. i. p. 518534. Knolles, p. 793—818. Vanel, vol. ii. p. 499502. 
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A repulſe, diſtinguiſhed by circumſtances of ſuch ignominy, and C Ay: 
diſgrace, affected Solyman in the moſt ſenſible manner, and may be * 
faid to have accelerated the termination of his reign. Animated Deatß < 80 
with the deſire of vengeance, he ſhook off the infirmities of age; Yan. 
and at a period when repoſe is equally deſirable and neceſſary, he put 
himſelf at the head of his troops, entered Hungary, ſo often deſo- 
lated, and fat down before the town of Sigeth. Under the walls of 
the place, rendered memorable in hiſtory, he expired; and victory, 
which had ſo eminently attended him living, accompanied him be-- 
yond the grave. His death was concealed by the vizier, till the ar- 
rival of Selim, his ſucceſſor, in the camp; and Sigeth, after reſiſting 
till the laſt extremity, was ſtormed and taken by the Janizaries *. 

It is not ſufficient to ſay of Solyman the Second, that he was, on Charafer,. - 
x comprehenſive view of his character, the greateſt ſultan, who has allt of 3 
reigned over the Turks. He was, unqueſtionably, one of the moſt Yan. 
illuſtrious princes of the ſixteenth century; and poſſeſſed many qua- 
lities, equally calculated to promote the felicity, as to augment the 
glory of his people. Hig regard to juftice was inflexible, and knew 
no diſtinction between Chriſtians and. Mahometans. Naturally 
element, his acts of cruelty are more to be imputed to the genius of 
his age and nation, than to the ferocity of his nature. Abſtinent in- 
his diet, fimple in his manners, and an enemy to every ſpecies of ex- 
ceſs ; he neither indulged in the uſe of wine, nor was ever, at any 
period of his life, ſuſpected of a propenſity to the unnatural pleaſures: 
common among the Aſiatics . His rigid diſcipline and military 
talents, inſpired the Janizaries with reſpect and veneration: that fierce- 
foldiery never dared, even under any circumſtances, to proceed to acts 
of violence; and his death was bewailed, by them, as the moſt irrepa- 
rable loſs to the empire. Formed for war, he yet loved and cheriſhed the: 


* Sacy, vol. ii. p. 3951. La Croix, vol. i. p. 534538. Vanel, vol. ii. p. 502 
507. Cantemir, p. 215, 216. Knolles, p. 819—823. 
5 Buſbeq., Epiſt. p. 105, 106. 
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8 — P. arts of peace: capable of love, he was too eaſily enſlaved by the ob- 


— jects of his affection. The celebrated Roxalana, with whom he di- 
Crimes of vided his throne, and whoſe hiſtory or ſuppoſed adventures have 


Koralan. furniſhed ample ſubject for fiction, abuſed her aſcendancy over him. 


Her jealouſy, or her deſire to open a way to the diadem for her own 
children, produced convulſions in the empire, and pore the rags 
with blood. 
Muſtapha, the eldeſt ſon of Solyman, by one of his concubines, 
whoſe qualities rendered him peculiarly obnoxious to her reſent- 
ment or apprehenſion ; and who is depictured as highly .accom- 
pliſhed, brave, and virtuous, was ſtrangled in the tent, and under the 


eyes, of the ſultan . Bajazet, his brother, by Roxalana, terrified at 


the fate of Muſtapha, and apprehenſive of a ſimilar deſtiny, after the 


deceaſe of Solyman, took up arms. The tears and entreaties of Rox- . 
alana induced his father to pardon him; but, when her death had de- 


prived him of ſo powerful an interceſſor, ke Was compelled to fly into 
Deaths #: 29 Perſia, where he did not long receive protection, or ſupport. The 
By 1 ſophy, alarmed at the menaces, and ſoftened by the preſents of che 
Turkiſh æmperor, permitted the unfortunate Bajazet to be ſtrangled 


| in priſon. In conſequence.of theſe ſucceſſive deaths, Selim, the only 


ſurviving ſon of Solyman, by Roxalana, became the undiſputed heir 
to the Ottoman dominions “. We are, however, ſo little acquainted 
with the interior of the Turkiſh ſeraglio ; and the information, ac- 
* quired, or tranſmitted us, of its intrigues, its crimes, and its tranſac- 


tions, is ſo doubtful, that we ought to read them with ſome diſtruſt. . 


In power and reputation, Solyman held the firſt place among 


Power of the 


—_ the European ſovereigns, through the courſe of his long reign. 


We can conceive nothing more dignified and majeſtic, than the pic- 
ture of the ſultan, receiving the embaſſadors of the emperor Ferdinand 


36 Knolles, p. 767—782. Vanel, vol. it. p. 492,493. La Croix, vol. i. p. 466—480. 
Buſbeq. Epiſt. p. 52—64- 

„* Buſbeq. Epiſtole, p. 125 — 139, and p. 224—242, and p. 261—265, and p. n 
and p. 346—351. 
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the Firſt, at Amaſia, in 1954. It is drawn by Buſbequius himſelf, ChE 
who performed the principal part dn that humiliating occaſion. In 83 


peruſing his deſcription, we are reminded of Tamerlane and Zingis, 
the conquerors of Aſia, whoſe arms and preſence diffuſed terror over 
ſo large a portion of the globe. To attempt a tranſlation of the paſ- 


1566, 


ſage, would diveſt it of all its beauty and originality, — Sed, ille nec 3 


© orationem, nec rationes noſtras, nee mandata, animo, aut fronte ſatis 

benigna, ſuſcepit. Sedebat ipſe in folio perquam humili, ab humo 
© haud altiore uno pede. Erat illud inſtratum pretioſiſſima, pluri- 
maque veſte ſtragula, pulviniſque exquiſito opere elaboratis. Juxta 
*-erant arcus, et ſagittæ. Frons, ut dixi, minime læta, triſtiſque in 
vultu; ſed; tamen, plena majeſtatis ſeveritas. If we compare this 
portrait of Solyman, with the picture leſt us of the Roman emperor, 
Carus, giving audience in his camp, to the embaſſadors of Varanes, 
king of Perſia, we ſhall not heſitate to admit the vaſt ſuperiority of 
the Ottoman ſultan . In Carus, we trace only the hardy ſimplicity 


of a veteran general, inured to fatigue, and accuſtomed to privations. 


But, Solyman blended the monarch with the ſoldier, and united the 
majeſty of the throne, with the rough auſterity of the camp. Familiar 
with victory, and Habituated to triumphs during more than forty 
years, his mind was never indecently elated by ſucceſs,” nor the ſere- 
nity of his features affected by any external circumſtances, With 
the ſame apparent calmneſs and compoſure, he marched” to quell the 


inſurrection of his ſon, Bajazet; and "beheld the captive fleet of 


Philip the Second, conducted into the harbour of Conſtantinople, after 
che ignominious defeat of the Spaniards, at Gerbes, in 1562 ©. 


© The glory of Charles the Fifth ſinks, on a compariſon with that of 


the Mahometan prince; and his triumphs over Francis the Firſt, or 
the members of the confederacy of Smalcald, only augmented the 
humiliation of his 80 when n to Solyman, or Barbaroſſa. 


3 Buſbeq. Epil. p. 99. RATE „ Buſbeq, Bpilt, p. 247, 284 p. 284. 
39 Gibbon's Roman Emp, oct. edit, vol. ii. p. 905 95. 
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CHAP. He was reduced to ſupplicate the miniſters of the Porte for a truce ; 
XIX. : 
A= aud he obtained it, at the expence of his pride and his intereſts, Fer- 
158 dinand, king of Hungary, his brother, did not heſitate to deſcend 
| to ſtill greater mortifications, and voluntarily purchaſed a precarious, 
or ignominious peace, by the payment of an annual tribute of thirty 
Grandeur of thouſand ducats . We may juſtly regard the cloſe of. Solyman's life, 
pa gary r as the period at which the Ottoman power and greatneſs had attained 
deccaſe. its ſummit; and though, after his deceaſe, the empire received ſome 
acceſſions of territory, as that of Rome did ſubſequent to the-rergn of 
Auguſtus ; yet, the foundations 'of its proſperity and ftability were 
weakened. This change was not, however, apparent; and Europe 
long . continued to regard, with anxious terror, every VR or 
preparation for war, made at Conſtantinople. \ 


1366—1569, Selim the Second, on whom devolved: the vacant "EPA was ill 


and changer Calculated to ſuſtain its majeſty, or to augment the glory of the 
Saen de Turkiſh name and arms. Puſilanimous, indolent, and diſſolute, he 
neither put himſelf at the head of his forces, nor attended to the ad- 
miniſtration of public affairs. Equally unfit for the fatigues of a 
camp, or the occupations of the cabinet, he paſſed his time in the ex- 
ceſſes of the table, and abandoned himſelf to the gratification of his 
- paſſion for wine. The victories, as well as the defeats, which have 
rendered his reign memorable, were performed by others; and 
though he was not inſenſible to the extenſion of his dominions, or the 
ſucceſs of his troops, he committed the toils of ſtate to delegates. 
Unger a prince of ſuch a character, we might be led to imagine, that 
Europe, ſo long deſolated or invaded by Solyman, would begin to 
taſte repoſe ; and that Selim, content to maintain his father's acquiſi- 
He projets tions, would not have attempted to effect new conqueſts. But, how- 


of Cyprus. ever unwilling, himſelf, to quit the enjoyments of the ſeraglio, his am- 
bition was cally inflamed ; and the apparent facility of adding Cyprus 


a Croix, vol. i. p. 446. Buſbeg. Byilt, p. 485, 456. 
6 Buſbeq. Epiſt. p. n and p. 15. 
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to his numerous provinces, ſeems to have been the e or culy CHAP, 


reaſon, which induced him to commence hoſtilities on the Venetians, 
to whom that beautiful iſland belonged. The Republic, declining in her 
ſtrength, and conſcious, from experience, how ſlender was the aſſiſt- 
ance which ſhe had derived from. Charles the Fifth, when r 
in former conteſts with the Turks; had little room to expect that 
| Philip the Second would act with greater liberality, or ſincerity, The 
| emperor, Maximilian the Second, averſe to war, and deſtitute of re- 

ſources to ſupport it againſt Selim, refuſed to take any part in the 
quarrel ; and no other power could extend effectual aid. 


Convinced of the validity and force of theſe obvious reflexions, 
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1570. 


the Senate, anxious to avert the ſtorm, made every offer, calculated to 
appeaſe the ſultan ; but, as the ceſſion of the iſland itſelf could alone 
mollify the Divan, or produce an accommodation, the Venetians pre- 


pared for a vigorous defence. Nicoſia, one of the principal cities 
of Cyprus, was taken by the Turkiffi forces, after a ſiege of ſhort 
duration: but, Famagoſta ſuſtained a long and obſtinate attack, in 


Attack of 


defiance of every effort on the part of the Mahometans, The com- 


bined fleets of Philip, Venice, and the Holy See, were meanwhile 
aſſembled on the coaſt of Caramania; and only unanimity, or in- 
clination were wanting, to have enabled them to obtain a deciſive 
advantage over the enemy, diſperſed through Cyprus, and occupied 
in reducing the capital. But, the king of Spain did not ſincerely 
deſire the elevation, or extrication of the Republic; and the Spaniſh 
commander, on pretexts the moſt futile, refuſed to hazard a general 
engagement. Encouraged by ſuch evident proofs of diſſenſton or 
+ incapacity among the allies, the vizier reſumed the enterprize on Fa- 


magoſta, with encreaſed alacrity ; and notwithſtanding the intrepidity 


' manifeſted by the Venetian commander, Bragadino, the place ca- 


pitulated. The articles were violated by the Janizaries, nd cluded 


© Laugier, vol. x. p..15t—176. 
Laugier, vol. x. p. 177186, and p. 194197» and p. 198—204. La Croix, vol. 1, 
PÞ-.566—568. Knolles, p, 845—863. | | 
4A 2 by 


Captore of 
F amagoſta, 
by the vizier. 
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C LEY . by Muſtapha, their general; who ſullied his acquiſition, by the moſk 
—— perfidious and inhuman treatment of the garriſon and inhabitants, 
165 They were maſſacred, or reduced to flavery ; and Beine N 


expired by a puniſhment equally cruel and ignominious ©. 


In theſe circumſtances, little more than two months after. the 
— of Le. reduction of Cyprus, took place the celebrated battle of Lepanto. 


Don John of Auſtria, impelled by his own. paſſion for glory, and 
at the hazard of his brother's indignation, engaged the whole naval 


force of Selim, commanded by his ableſt officers. He obtained a 


ſignal victory; and only about thirty gallies, under Ulucciali, eſcaped 


the general deſtruction. If the advantage had been improved, the 


Turkiſh empire might, probably, have been ſhaken to its baſis, or 
even ſubverted. The ſultan poſſeſſed neither fortitude, courage, nor 


2 | reſources. of mind. In Conſtantinople, the alarm exceeded deſcrip- ' 


Turks, tion; and Selim, who was abſent at Adrianople when the intelligence 


arrived, hurried to the capital, overcome. with terror and deſpon- 


dency. The paſſage of the Dardanelles, unfortified, or in a ſtate of 
neglect, the reſult of ſecurity, might have been forced, without diffi- 


- culty ; and no obſtacle, except the advanced ſeaſon of the year, pre- 


ſented itſelf to impede the progreſs of the victorious confederates, 


But, internal jealouſies, and jarring intereſts, formed inſurmountable 


Ination of impediments. to their joint operations. Inſtead of improving the 


| pours ViQuory, they were occupied. in diiding the ſpoil. Far from ap- 


proaching Conſtantinople, they ſeem only to have conquered, in order 


to retreat; and the Venetians alone remained at ſea during ſome time 


longer. It can ſcarcely. be believed, that a. detachment of fifty 
- veſſels, ſent by Don John, immediately after the action, to reduce | 


| the little iſland of Santa Maura, the Leucadia of the Greeks, was 


repulled, and compelled to retire. Not the, ſmalleſt adyantage ſeems = 


6 La Croix; vol. i. p. $62—566.. Cantemir, p. 222. 'Vanel, vel. ii 5. 56=67. 
 Knolles, p. 863—868: Laugier, vol. x. p. 236—244- op 

6 Laugier, vol. x. p. 3 La cn. N i. * $74=5k0. Cantemir, Ko 233 
#35. Kuoles, p. 873—896, 7 l ee 
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to have been derived from one of the moſt glorious victories, to be C H * Fþ 
found in modern annals. No attempt was even made to recover 3 
numme e | 171 15717 
Ulucciali, who might have been cut off bis Doris th commander 157. 
of the Genoeſe gallies in the ſervice of Spain, revived the courage of — * 
the ſultan, by his appearance at Conſtantinople: he, was inſtantly de- xD 720 
elared captain bafhaw, and Selim committed to his ability the fate of fairs. 
the Ottoman empire. We cannot help conceiving a high idea of 
the reſources and energy, then poſſeſſed by the Turks, when we ſind 
that in leſs than eight months from the battle of Lepanto, a fleet 
more numerous, and equally well equipped with the former, was 
fitted out, and ſent againſt the Chriſtians“. Ulucciali, by his pru- 
dence, {kill, and dexterity, proved himſelf deſerving of the important 
depoſit entruſted to him; and he ſucceſsfully eluded the attempts. | f 
repeatedly made by the Venetians, to force him to a ſecond general | 4 
engagement. It is; however, inconteſtable, that the Turkiſh gallies | | 
were conſtructed of materials deficient in the moſt- eſſential requi- 
ſites; that they were ill provided with cannon; manned with unex- ; 
perienced ſailors; and that the crews. were dejected by their recent | ; 
defeat. Blocked up in the port of Modon, in the Morea, they. muſt Peace be- 
either have hazarded an action under manifeſt diſadvantages, or have 1 Seat * 
ſurrendered at diſcretion to the combined fleets; if the Spaniſh ad- n 
miral had not withdrawn his diviſion, and opened a: pallage for 
their eſcape '*. The Venetian commander vainly implored of him the 
| delay of a few days; and the Senate, indignant at ſuch treatment 
from their ally, haſtened to conclude a ſeparate accommodation with 
the Porte; which, far from relaxing its demands, in conſequence 
* I Croix: vol. i. p. 578. Lavgier, vol. x. p. 256% 561. Vanel, vol. m. p- 80. 5 


V Laugier, vol. x. p. 263. La Croix, vol. i. p. 882. | 

s Vanel, vol. iii. p. 84, 85; ; | 1 5 
** Thid. p. 85— 89. Cantemir, p. 225. L vol. i. p. Ft — p. 887 
got. Laugier, vol, x, p. 263—271- | 
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of the late defeat, NO exacted Ae mne ons the wo | 


public“. 


73+ 
Cheat: of 


Tunis, by 


Don Jobs of 
Auſtria. 


1574. 
Retaken b 


Death of 


* Knolles, p. 30914. La Croix, vol. i. p. zoo: aud p.  $94—596- 


Philip the Second continued the conteſt ; * Don John of Auf: 
tria transferred the theatre of the war to Africa. Landing near 
Tunis, he made himſelf maſter of that city, as well as of Biſerta; 
defeated the Moors, and placed upon the throne a prince, dependant 
on Spain. To enſure his conqueſt, he cauſed a new fortreſs to be 
conſtructed; left a conſiderable body of Spaniſh and Italian troops in 
garriſon ; and returned to Sicily, to enjoy the acclamations which 
attended his arrival. But the triumph was tranſitory, and ſucceeded 
by the moſt humiliating reverſe. Ulucciali, and the baſhaw Sinan 


the Turks x appearing on the coaſt of Barbary, with incredible celerity, not only 


recovered Tunis, and the fort recently built by the Spaniards ; 
but, carried the Golletta itſelf by ſtorm, and put the forces, found | 
in it, to the ſword. This citadel, taken by the emperor Charles 

the Fifth, near forty years before, from Barbaroſſa; preſerved at an 
immenſe expence, and by the moſt watchful vigilance; dear to the 


pride of the Spaniſh ſovereign and nation ; was immediately demo- 


liſhed by the T urks, who returned victorious, to Conſtantinople ”*. 


Almoſt at the ſame period, Walachia, which had revolted, and under 


the conduct of its waivode or prince, had obtained numerous ad- 


vantages over the Ottoman armies, was ſubjected; and the pro- 


vince experienced the ſevereſt treatment from their incenſed and im- 
placable maſters”. In every quarter, the Turks acquired a decided 
ſuperiority, and increaſed the reſpect or terror of the European 
powers, for their arms. Under this blaze of glory, to which he had 
not, in any meaſure, contributed, Selim terminated his reign ; carried 
off by a diſtemper, produced from his exceſſes, i in the vigor of his 8. 


v Laugier, vol. x. p. 273—282. Vanel, vol. ii. p. 89—92. Knolles, p. 904, 905. | 
Lair, vol. 1. p. 588—590, and p. 592—594- Knolles, p. 90r, 992, ER *. 
915. Cantemir, p. 226, 227. Vanel, vol. iti. p. 9—98. 
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Few princes have experienced greater political vieiſſitudes, in the © 2 


courſe of only eight years; and none was ever more paſſive, amidſt! 


the great events, which diſtinguiſh the time when he lived. Amu- your” 
rath the Third, his ſon, ſucceeded to the empire. 

The Turkiſh government, during the period which: we have p.ſpotſm of 
reviewed, as well as at every other, can only be regarded as a deſ- 7 Oroman 
potiſm. In a country, deſtitute of hereditary nobility,” or of any 
intermediate order, between the ſovereign and the people; whoſe in- 
habitants knew no reſpect for birth; where ſlaves, educated in the 
apartments of the ſeraglio, were ſelected to fill the higheſt offices; 
and which was unacquainted with the-exiſtence of any legiſlative, or 
deliberative aſſembly ; the will of the fultan was the ſupreme law. 

But, indefinite as ſuch an authority may appear, it had limits, not to Limizafized 
be tranſgreſſed with impunity. The precepts of the Alcoran ; the © % 
uſages and cuſtoms, ſanctioned by preſcription ; the very prejudices 

of the Turks, could not be violated by the moſt able, or tyrannical 

prince, without the hazard of depoſition and death, as the immediate 
conſequence. Like arbitrary power in every age, it was held by the 

moſt frail and precarious tenure; a military force. The Janizaries, The Janiza- 
who had ſignified to Bajazet the Second, their commands that 'he 
ſhould deſcend from the throne, on aceount of his inaptitude for war, 

and bodily infirmities ; conferred the ſupreme authority on Selim the 

Firſt. That ſultan endeavoured ſyſtematically, to extinguiſh ſo 

powerful and dangerous a body of troops; but, his reign was not of 

ſufficient length, to carry into execution, the deſign which he medi- 

| tated”. Under Solyman, they arrogated their antient right of nam- 

ing, removing, or confirming the head of the empire. Notwiths- | 
ftanding the great endowments which he poſſeſſed, the perpetual hof. Theirmmi-- 


vilities in which he was engaged, and the rigid diſcipline that he ens tou — 


74 Knolles, ps 915+ Cantemir, p- 227, 22% + Ls Croix, vol. i, p..596—598. Vanel,. 
vol. itt. p. 98. | 
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— fatal effects of their indignation. ' Tn 1553, after the execution of his 


1574. 


Donatives. 


S8 TAT E OF EUROPE. 
forced; Solyman was repeated an the point of experiencing the 


eldeſt ſon, Muſtapha, ſtrangled by his orders, in the camp, near Amaſia, 
on the Perſian expedition; the troops mutinied, and with loud cries, 
_ demanded vengeance on the authors of his death. The perſonal ap- 
pearance; and exertions of the ſultan, aided by the diſtribution of 


money, with difficulty allayed, and averted the ſtorm from himſelf”, 


At the commencement! of every reign, like the Prætorian guards, 
they expected, or exacted, a donative; and during the firſt days 


of the new government; it was cuſtomary to accord the demands 


empire, as being the only ſon of Selim the Firſt ;- yet, did not venture 


Inſurrections, 
and immuni- 
ties of the 
Janizaries. 


or requeſts, which they thought proper to make, of every na- 


ture. On the acceſſion of Solyman, in 1520, they inſiſted that the 


ſultan ſhould iſſue a decree, prohibiting all Chriſtians in future to ap- 
pear on horſeback, in the ſtreets of Conſtantinople. It was not with- 
out difficulty, at theſe periods, when the ſupreme power was in ſome 
| meaſure ſuſpended, during its tranſmiſſion from one prince to ano- 
ther ; that the Janizaries were reſtrained from-plundering the capital: 
particularly, the houſes, or ſhops of the Chriſtian and Jewiſh. mer- 
chants?” Solyman, though he had no rival or competitor for the 


to withhold the cuſtomary diſtribution. of money, on his father's 
death”, The moſt alarming inſurreQtion took place among the 
troops, when Slay the Second, in 1566, preſumed to commence 
me functions of government, before he had ſatisfied; their rapaci- 
ous exactions. Not content with a prodigious largeſs, which 


| he had divided. among them; they aſſembled tumwultuouſly, and 


demanded the confirmation of all; their privileges, together with 
a leger doaise, before they would penmtt he new ſultan. to 
enter che ſeraglio. Their inſolence was ſo great, that Ma- 
* La Croix, vol. i. p-. 470—472- Ks... 77 Vanel, vol. ii. p. 288. 
p-. 764. Vanel, vol. lt. p. 5. 6. Buſbeg. Knolles, p. 77 ds % 4} 
at top 55. 85. a n 7 9.Jhit. p:560. ann eee 
. | | homet 
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homet and Pertau, the two principal viziers, or bullies, 2 c 


to mollify their reſentment, were nearly ſacrificed to their fury ; and 
Tuffered ſeverely from the blows of the matchlocks, or harquebuſſes, 
with which the Turkiſh ſoldiery were armed. Selim, terrified, and 
unable to reſiſt, inſtantly made an ample diſtribution ; after which 
they diſperſed ©, en the Third extended and augmented all 
their immunities, in 1574 | 


Such was the apprehenſion entertained of their exceſſes during the 
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Cancealment 
of the deaths 


vacancy of the throne, that the deaths of Solyman, and of Selim, of the Ono- 
were ſtudiouſly concealed by the viziers, till their reſpe&tive ſucceſſors rors. 3 


could arrive, and take poſſeſſion of the capital. In the former in- 
ſtance, as the army was engaged before Sigeth, and the place was re- 
duced to extremity, it became, on every account, indiſpenſible to keep 
the ſoldiers 'in ignorance of ſo important an event; and in order to 
effect it, the grand vizier did not heſitate to ſtrangle the phyſician, who 
had attended Solyman in his dying moments. The Janizaries 
having, notwithſtanding, entertained ſome ſuſpicions that the ſultan 


was no more, the body was placed in a horſe-litrer, his cuſtomary . 


mode of conveyance; the curtains of which being undrawn from 
time to time, the troops were permitted to ſee him at a diſtance ; and 
as he appeared in a fitting attitude, habited as uſual, the FOR" 
operated completely. It is ſcarcely credible, that his deceaſe ſhould 
have been thus concealed for more than ſix weeks, from the know- 
ledge of the Janizaries. It was only divulged on Selim's arrival in 
che camp, forty-ſix days after his father had expired. The great 
baſhaws contrived to keep all Conſtantinople in a ſimilar ignorance 
of Selim the Second's death, for twelve days, till his ſon, Amurath, 
| then abſent 1 in Aſia, could reach the ſeraglio ©. | 


c 
EN POET Knolles p. 827, 818. Vanel, d. . * 
n Knolles, p. 919. 
** Tbid. p. 823. e. KY 537. Sacy, vol. ii. p. 47. 
* Knolles, p. 823, and p. 825. Sacy, vol. ii. p. 47, and p. 52. 
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Q Y 2 P. Towards the cloſe of Solyman' 8 reign, the Ottoman troops were 


 —— juſtly regarded as ſuperior to thoſe of any chriſtian power, and they 
„ of inſpired a degree of terror, of which we can ſcarcely form an exag- 
woche, in the Berated conception. From the banks of the Tygris and the Eu- 
OP ccn- phrates, to the weſtern extremity of Europe, every nation had expe- | 
rienced, in its turn, their intrepid valor, and their deftruQive ravages. 
If, after the deceaſe of Solyman, the Turkiſh ſceptre had devolved to 
a prince of activity, capable of maintaining in its utmoſt ſeverity, 
the eſtabliſhed diſcipline, and able to lead them in perſon againſt 
Germany, or Italy; it is difficult to ſay what adequate barriers could 
have been oppoſed to the Mahometan arms, and religion. The ex- 
tended frontier of Hungary, feebly defended by a tumultuous and 
refractory army, could not long have delayed the inroads. of ſuch 
invaders ; and the Auſtrian princes vainly attempted to rouſe the 
German circles from their habitual apathy, and characteriſtic in- 
action. Venice, unable to defend Cyprus, alarmed for Candia and 
Corfu, unſuſtained by Philip the Second, and ſinking in her internal 
reſources; might have beheld a Turkiſh ſquadron riding triumphant 
in the Adriatic, and perhaps, have been neceſſitated to abandon 
the ſeat and capital of the Republic. The weakneſs and debility of 
the European ſtates, which bordered on the provinces of Turkey, 
were wonderfully contraſted with the vigor, energy, and reſources M 
dhe ſultans. We may ſee in the letters of Buſbequius, the Imperial ' 

embaſſador at the court of Solyman, the preciſe ftate, condition, 
and number of the Ottoman ſoldiery, between 1554, and 1562. 
He had repeatedly, during the courſe of his 3 and painful 
glowing language, the formidable aſpe&t which they preſented, when 
encamped on the frontiers of Perſia, as well as when drawn up, 

under the eye of their maſter, in the vicinity of Conſtantinople *, w 


— | J 85 Buſbeq. Epiſt. P+ 102, and p. 266, 267, 
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exceeded twelve _thouſand, a part of whom were always retained G——— 


near the perſon of the ſovereign » the others were ſtationed on the 
; frontiers, or diſperſed through the vaſt extent of the Turkiſh domi- 
nions. While employed on active ſervice in the held, they exhi- 
bited the moſt exemplary pattern of temperance, ſobriety, and ſub- 


miſſion. A profound tranquillity reigned in their camps, where 


gaming, intoxication, and quarrels were unknown. Water was 
the only refreſhment of the Ottoman ſoldier, who was not more re- 
ſtrained from the uſe of wine, by the prohibitions of the Prophet, or 
by the orders of his general, than by habitual and conſtitutional ab- 


1574. 
The Janiza- 
', 


ſtinence. Their food was equally ſimple ; and ſeemed more adapted 


to aſcetics or hermits, than to nouriſh the hardy courage of veteran 
troops, accuſtomed to carnage, and familiarized to conqueſt. Vege- 
tables conſtituted their principal nouriſhment ; and fo flender a pro- 

portion of animal food was conſumed among them, that Buſbequius 


declares, four or five ſheep to have been amply ſufficient for the 


daily conſumption of near four thouſand Janizaries ", The cleanli- 
neſs of their camps, was ftrikingly oppoſed to the filth of the chriſ- 
tian armies in the ſixteenth century, among whom; ſcarcely any pre- 
cautions were taken, to prevent diſeaſes and infection. Strict at- 
tention, and unremitting care were exerted by the Turkiſh officers, to 


preſerve the health of the troops; and, in a peculiar manner, to pro-— 


tect them from the inclemency of the weather, to which, as being 
| moſtly natives of a warm, or ſultry climate, they were greatly ſen- 
ſible. Their clothing was adapted to enable them to ſupport the ſe- 


intenſe, Every tent held from twenty-five, to thirty Janizaries. 
The ſtate ſupplied the materials of their dreſs, which was compoſed 
of cloth, and diſtributed with the moſt rigorous impartiality. In 


like manner, and with a view to prevent complaint, or impoſition, 


16 Buſbeq. Epiſt. p. 23, and p. 24. 1 Buſbeq. Epiſt. p. 251, 252. 
#7 Ibid. p. 250. 70 Ibid. p. 250. 
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' Regulations, 
verity of Hungarian campaigns, in which the cold was frequently 
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the money in which they received their pay, was got counted, but,, 


Sl. BP dealt out by weight, to each individual . 


1574. 
Arms. — 


The bow and arrow conſtituted. the Fits: of 8 of the. 


- Turkiſh ſoldier. . From the age of ſeven. os eight years, the youth _ 


were taught its exerciſe ; and they attained to a dexterity, celerity, 


and preciſion in the ule of it, which could ſcarcely have been ex- 


ceeded by the Parthians, ſo renowned in antiquity *.. Nor were. 
they leſs ſkilful with the ſpear. The cavalry, denominated Spahis, 
offered a Tuperb ſpectacle to the eye, mounted on beautiful Cappado- 
cian, or Syrian horſes, whoſe. trappings were covered with gold, and. 
inlaid with gems. The men wore defenſive armour, and dreſſes of 
the. moſt coſtly, or ſplendid kind . Fire-· arms were little uſed by 


the Turks, before the end of Solyman' s reign. Ruſtan, one of the. 


baſhaws of that prince, attempted, about the year 1550, to introduce. 


4s matchlocks, or harquebuſſes, among the cavalry, during the Perſian. 


Funiſh ments, 


war : but, the experiment did not ſucceed ”*.. The infantry, how- 
ever, ſubmitted to adopt Gays though not without difficulty and 


reluctance. | f 


Among che puniſhments common in the Ottoman armies, the 
moſt frequent was. the ſcourge, from which the. anizaries them-- 
ſelves were not exempted. Death was inflicted. on. the common 


ſoldiers, for erimes of magnitude; but, by a distinction, calcu- 735 


lated to operate in the moſt powerful manner on the human mind, | 


the Janizary could not, in any caſe, be deprived of life, or capitally 
puniſhed. They were ſuppoſed to act from higher principles, than 


. the fear of death, or the love of life.. A ſenſe. of ſhame and of 
honor elevated them above both, and directed all their ſenſibility to- 


wards the preſervation of their military reputation, rank, and ſtation. . 
In. caſes of ſuch magnitude or atrocity, as to merit exemplary chaſtiſe- 
ment, they were publickly degraded; deprived of their arms and 
military inſignia ;, and afterwards baniſhed to the diſtant garriſons, 


ne Epiſt p. 15. 276. 8 * Buſbeg. Epiſt. p. 20. and p. 245247: 
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on the frontier of Perſia, Lybia, or Poland, there to drag out a miſer. © 111. * 
ble and forgotten exiſtence, amid contumely and oblivion. Such a 


puniſhment, to the Janizary of the ſixteenth century, muſt have been *r. 
far more ſevere than death *, - 


This formidable body of WICECY was; ee; compeſed of, Mode of re- 
and recruited from, the chriſtian. youth, ſcattered through the various Jann. 
provinces of the Turkiſh empire. They werte annually brought in | 
vaſt numbers, to Conſtantinople, from Hungary, Dalmatia, and 
Greece. After being expoſed to ſale, they were educated with 
the utmoſt care; inured betimes to labor, fatigue, and the ſevereſt 
renunciations; inſtructed by. maſters in. all the exerciſes of the 
x body, and in the practice of arms; till they were judged deſerving! 
of incorporation in the ranks. of the Janizaries, or Spahis. Some 
choſen youths, diſtinguiſhed by their perſonal beauty, or by the vi- 
vacity and pregnancy of their parts, were uſually reſerved for the 
ſultan, the viziers, and baſhaws. They often roſe in the Turkiſh: 
court, to the higheſt honors, offices, and preferments, civil and mili- 
tary. Hungarians, Greeks, Sclavonians, and Germans, occupied places 
of truſt and reſponſibility, commanded expeditions by land and by 
ſea, deſolated the countries from whenee they derived their origin, or 
diſpoſed with unlimited power, of the ſultan's authority and trea- 
ſures“. Charles the Fifth, and Ferdinand the Firſt, found no oppo- 
nents more formidable than the chriſtians, thus naturalized and r re- 
ceived into the Turkiſh armies, or councils. 

The terror, inſpired by the Oitoman arms in the ſixteenth century, erer 
was principally due to the rigid military diſcipline, and exact tem- 
perance, enforced by Solyman ; who gave in his own perſon, an ex- 
ample of the virtues, which he enjoined to his foldiers. ' But, his- 
death was the term of their obſervance ; and under Selim; univerſal re- 
laxation took place. . Tha ſultan, no longer preſent in the field, 


9% Buſbeq. Bpiſt. P» 256, _ . 95 Buſbeq. Epiſt. p. 256, 257. hats 
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withdrew the greateſt ineitement to emulation and A Sly mas 
k—— would not have ſuceeeded before Rhodes, if he had not repaired thither 


in perſon, and animated the operations“. To his incapacity of con- 
duQting the attack upon Malta, occaſioned by his age and infirmi- 
ties, may, probably, i in ſome meaſure, be attributed the ill ſucceſs of 
the enterprize. So devoted were the Janizaries to him, and ſo con- 
fident of victory under his auſpices, that they. continued to believe 
themſelves invincible, while he led them againſt the enemy. The 
abſtinence of Solyman from wine, in obedience to the Mahometan 
injunction, enabled him to compel the troops to practiſe the ſame 
renunciation. Such was his ſeverity upon this point, that, in 1546, 
finding the inhabitants of Conſtantinople not only guilty of frequent 
intoxication, but, univerſally occupied in the culture of the grape; he 


iſſued the moſt rigorous edits againſt the former practice; and to 


eradicate the latter, he cauſed all the vines in the vicinity of the capi- 
tal, to be pulled up and deſtroyed *. Conſcious, nevertheleſs, that 


the uſe of the grape was not only in itſelf harmleſs, but, beneficial, he, 


Relaxation 
under Selim. 


at a ſubſequent period of his life and reign, encouraged, and even en- 
Joined the cultivation of the vine. Selim gave a very oppoſite ex- 
ample from that of his father, Solyman. He was accuſtomed to paſs 
whole days, in a balcony of the ſeraglio, which looked upon the ſea, 
engaged in exceſſes of wine; and at every glaſs that he ſwallowed, 

cannon were diſcharged '*. The troops ſoon caught, and imitated. 
ſo pernicious an infection: but, their reputation long ſurvived their 
diſcipline ;- and it was not till towards the concluſion of the laſt cen- 


- tury, that the Germans and Hungarians baja to aſſert a decided 


ſuperiority over the Ottoman armies. 
Under the reigns of Solyman and Selim; the blood of the Turkiſh 
troops was prodigally ſhed on every occaſion. No account ſeems to 


„ La ce, vl ip. 576, and p 546. % Vanel, vol. iii. p. 98, Cantemir, 
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have been made of the diminution of the human ſpecies; and the © = AP. 
ranks were ſpeedily filled by new. recruits from Europe and Aſia· 
The unſucceſsful expedition againſt Malta, coſt the lives of twenty- Loſs _ 
four thouſand of their choiceſt ſoldiers. The conqueſt of Cyprus, in war. 
which was only the triumph of brutal ſtrength, was not obtained 
without the ſacrifice of near ſixty thouſand men. At Lepanto, it 
was calculated, that thirty thouſand Turks were killed, or made pri- , 
ſoners ; and an equal number fell before Tunis and the Goletta, in 
1574 Only the Ottoman empire could have ſuſtained, and re- 
placed, ſuch vaſt and repeated loſſes The accuſation, laid to the rg rec of 
charge of the Janizaries, that they violated all capitulations, and put ries. 
to the ſword the enemy who had ſurrendered on terms, is, un- 
doubtedly, too well founded, in many inſtances. The cruelties, ex- 
erciſed at Famagoſta, in 1571, may be more juſtly imputed to Muſ- 
tapha, the Turkiſh commander, than to the private ſoldiers; and 
admits neither of excuſe, nor extenuation . But, that the Janiza- 
ries were capable of granting quarter, and even af extending protection 
to their enemies during the heat of action, is evident by their beha- 
viour at the ſtorm of Sigeth, in 1566. Charmed with the valor of 
the Hungarian garriſon, they ſnatched many individuals from im- 
mediate death; and reſcued them from the ſcymetars of their com- 
rades, by placing their caps or bonnets on the Rn re ſuch, as _ 
deſired to exempt from the indiſcriminate carnage N | 

Solyman, in all his campaigns, brought i into the geld, a numerous 1 of 
artillery ; but, the Turks were unſkilled in the art of attacking forti- ce Turks, i 
fications. They rarely captured any city, except by : an incredible ex- e 
penditure of human blood. In 1531, the army, commanded by the 
fultan in perſon, entered Hungary, and ſat down before the caſtle of 8 
ee not diſtant from the memorable plain of Mohatz, where W . 

cles, p. 817. nei 
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CHAP. five years before, he had vanquiſhed Louis the Second. After re- 
L—— maining twenty-three days before the place, which was in no reſpect 


1374 provided for defence, and the walls of which were old and ruinous ; ; 


he was compelled to decamp, with the loſs of his braveſt ſoldiers, and 
to retreat immediately into his own dominions . Vienna, Corfn, 
and many other unſucceſsful ſieges, undertaken by the ſame prince, 
prove the ignorance of his officers and troops in the. attack of cities. 
Treatment of In order to terrify, or to inſult the enemy,-it was common among 
enemies. the Turkiſh commanders, to ſend. the head of a general, ſlain in 
Comt Serini. battle, to his ſurviving friends. When the intrepid count Serini was 
killed, in 1566, at the aſſault of Sigeth, Mahomet, the grand vizier, 
after cauſing the head to be placed on a pole, for the gratification of 
his troops; ordered it to be wrapped in a red ſcaff, covered with 
white linen, and in this ſtate to he tranſmitted to count Salm, the 
Imperial general, then encamped on the banks of the Danube, near 
Raab, in Hungary, He accompanied it with the following laconic 
note:“ In token of my love, I ſend thee the head of a moſt reſolute 
« and valiant captain, thy friend; the remainder of his body, I have 
4 honorably interred, as became ſuch a man.“ We muſt allow, that 
there is, even in ſo barbarous a proceeding, a mixture of liberality ; 
_ and that the antipathy of the Mahometan miniſter, had not extin- 
guiſhed his veneration for Serini's valor and merit. The baſhaw, 
Muſtapha, who commanded the expedition againſt Cyprus, was 
of a much more ſanguinary and ferocious diſpoſition. - After 
| - having taken Nicoſia, he proceeded to inveſt Famagoſta; and with a 
view of intimidating the inhabitants, he had, the inhumanity to put 
to death ſeveral of the principal perſons, found in the former city, 
. whoſe heads, placed upon ſtaves, were carried round the walls 
Dandols. of Famagoſta. That of Dandolo, the Venetian governor, was tranſ- 
"mitted i in a baſket, by a Cyprian peaſant, liberated 3 for the 
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purpoſe, to Bragadino; as an earneſt of the treatment which he 
might in his turn expect, if he ventured to reſiſt. But, far from 
ducing the effect intended, he ſent word to Muſtapha, that he was 


prepared for the ſame deſtiny, and determined te hold out the 
&« place to the laſt extremity '***.. 


Formidable as were the military: forces of the Turks, their navy, at Naval force. 


this period, was equally calculated to inſpire apprehenſion. When 
Solyman ſent his fleet to beſiege Malta, in 1565, it conſiſted of one 
hundred and forty-two gallies, ſeventeen galliots, and about twenty- 
two victuallers, of various ſizes '?. At Lepanto, ſix years afterwards, 

the baſhaw Ali had under his command, more than two hundred gal- 
lies, beſides veſſels of other denominations. The chief reliance of 


the confederates was on their Galeaſſes, of which the fleet contained 


ſix. They were vaſt, unwieldy, floating caſtles, furniſhed with heavy 
artillery, and manned with ſoldiers, It was uſual to ſtation them, in 
front of the gallies, about a mile a-head, and at equal diſtances, as ad- 
vanced forts, or redoubts. They do not, however, appear to have 
eminently contributed to the famous victory of Lepanto; = or 
conſtruction rendered them flow, as well as difficult to manage 
Notwithſtanding the ſevere blow given on that occaſion, to * 4 
Turkiſh marine, it immediately revived. Barbaro, the Venetian 
envoy, detained in confinement at Conſtantinople, wrote to the 
Senate, that he himſelf had reckoned two hundred and fifty gallies, 
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Numerous 


which, under Ulucciali's command, failed out of the harbour; and 


he was to be joined by others, at Gallipoli. If we reflect that the 
battle of Lepanto took place in October, 1571, and that in the month 
of June following, a naval force more conſiderable than ever was al- 
ready equipped and ſent againſt the enemy; we may, perhaps, doubt 
whether any European ſtate in the preſent century, could make equal, 

e Vanel, vol. iii. p. 46. Knolles, p. 832. Laugier, vol. x. p. 245, 246, Knoller, 
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CHAP. or greater exertions, by ſea. The admiral galley, commanded by 
Al, who was killed at Lepanto, exceeded any other of the Turk fh 
"Iv fleet, in magnificence, as well as dimenſions. Her deck was compoſed 
of black walnut wood, euriouſly inlaid ; and the cabbin was hung 
with gold brocade, ornamented with devices. Three thouſand, four 
hundred and eighty-ſix Chriſtian ſlaves were liberated from on board 
the gallies captured; and five thouſand Turks, taken priſoners, were 
fubſtituted in their places. No cireumſtance attending that me- 
morable day, could have been more grateful or exhilarating to 
the conquerors, than the reſtoration of liberty to their unfortunate - 
_ countrymen. Three hundred and fixty-ſeven pieces of cannon, of 
various ſizes, were taken in the Ottoman gallies 
Turkiſhcom- It is not a little remarkable, that almoſt all the illuſtrious commanders, 
manders. | 
naval and military, employed under the reigns of Solyman and Selim, 
Ibrahim. were originally chriſtians. Ibrahim, the grand vizier of the former 
ſultan, who long enjoyed unlimited authority, and to whoſe rare en- 
dowments, was principally due the ſucceſs which attended the arms 
of his maſter againſt Hungary, and in Aſia; was born in an obſcure 
village, near the town of Perga, in Epirus. During twelve years, he 
governed the Turkiſh empire with the moſt deſpotic power; but, his 
treaſonable correſpondence with the Venetians, which was inter- 
eepted; and the exhortations of Roxalana, induced Solyman, not 
without heſitation and reluctance, to put him to death, in 1536 
Barbaroſſa. The elevation of Barbaroſſa, was even greater and more ſingular, 
He, and his elder brother, Horuc, were the ſons of a renegado 
Greek, of Mytilene, in the iſland of Leſbos. Having ſtolen a little 
|. -galliot, and being of an enterprizing diſpoſition, they betook them- 
ſelves to the ſea, and conquered the kingdom of Algiers, a few years 
afterwards, Horue was killed by the Spaniards, and his head was 
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carried in nturaph, through the principal maritime cities of Anda- © H T. 
luſia, on a lance : but Barbaroſſa ſucceeded him in his uſurped do- 
minions ; and his high reputation for ſkill, intrepidity, and know- "Ton 
ledge of the Mediterranean coaſts, induced Solyman, in 1534, to 
offer him the ſupreme command of the Turkiſh fleets. He accepted 
it, and was declared captain baſhaw by the ſultan, who delivered him 
a ſceptre and a ſword, as the ſymbols of his regal dignity, and naval 
pre-eminence. Eight hundred thouſand ducats were preſented him 
out of the public treaſury, to commence his operations. He was the 
ſcourge of Italy, during many years. The cloſe of his active life was His death. 
paſſed in repoſe, at Conſtantinople, near which city he 2xpired, at an 
advanced age, in 1 547. He was buried at Beſictas, four miles from 
Pera, on the European fide of the Boſphorus; a place, in which 
he had, only a few years preceding, ſold near ſixteen thouſand 
chriſtians, captured by him, and principally natives of the iſland of 
Corfu **”, 
Mahomet, who was grand vizier, during the concluſion of Soly- Mabomet. 
man's reign, and through the whole of Selim's, was a Sclavonian 
by birth, and eighteen years old, when he was made a ſlave. He 
was not only a chriſtian ; but, he had been a clerk in the church of St. 
Saba, in the province of Boſnia ; and after his elevation, he beſtowed 
peculiar marks of fayour and regard on his native place. The protec- 
tion of Roxalana conducted him to the higheſt dignities and-honors, 
though his talents were very moderate, and neither his perſonal cou- 
rage, nor military {kill were conſpicuous. His concealment of So- 
lyman's death, in the camp before Sigeth, by ſecuring the throne to 
Selim, endeared Mahomet to that prince. He vainly, however, ex- 
erted his credit and endeavours to prevent the war with the Vene- 
tians, which produced the loſs of Cyprus. The baſhaw Sinan, and 
Piali, induced the ſultan to turn his arms againſt the Republic 
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CHAP. In no inſtance was the power of fortune more fully evineed, than 


— in the perſon of Piali himſelf, who ſucceeded to Barbaroſſa, as captain 
rial. baſhaw. He was a Hungarian by birth, of extraction ſo obſcure as 


to be unknown ; and after the memorable defeat of Louis the Second, 
at Mohatz, in 1526, his mother, to conceal him from the fury of the 
Turkiſh ſoldiery, threw him into a ditch. He was taken out, pre- 
fented to Solyman, in a ſtate of nudity ; and being well made, the 
fultan ordered a nurſe to be provided for the infant. His valor and 
talents atchieved the reſt | 

Ulucciali, Ulucciali, to whoſe ability was due, that any part of the sen 
gallies eſcaped the defeat of Lepanto, and who merited the higheſt 
applauſes for his ſubſequent conduct, was born at a little village, in 
Calabria; and being deſtined to a monaſtic life, he embarked for Na- 

ples, in order to purſue his ſtudies. On his paſſage, he was captured 

by a Turkiſh veſſel, and chained to the oar, as a flave; but, having 
embraced the Mahometan faith, he commenced the profeſſion of a 
| Corſair. It is aſſerted, that he always retained his original attach- 
ment to the Chriſtian religion ; and it is certain, that he frequently, 

after his elevation in the ſervice of Solyman and Selim, viſited 

his relations in Calabria, and gave them marks of his affeQion and 
regard. His enterprize againſt Tunis and the Goletta, in 1574, co- 
Hali, vered him with glory. The baſhaw Hali, who rofe to the higheſt 
point of power and conſideration, after the death of Ruſtan, towards 

the end of Solyman's reign, was, by birth, a Dalmatian. In ele- 
gance of manners, humanity, and courteſy, he had no equal in the 
"Turkiſh court. His mind, liberal and enlarged, roſe above the preju- 

dices of his age and nation. Capable of friendſhip, and diſpoſed to 
commiſerate and to relieve the unfortunate, he endeavoured to alle- 

viate the ſeverity with which the embaſſador of Ferdinand the Firſt 

was treated at ANGST Seb *. Of all the miniſters, or celebrated 
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commanders, who, during this period, diſtinguiſhed themſelves in © 4 F. 

the Turkiſh ſervice, Dragut alone was, by birth, a Mahometan, and a ñÄ175—• 

Aſiatic. He was a native of Anatolia, and the ſon of a peaſant. R 
The Turkiſh commerce, before the reign of Amurath the Third, Commerce. 

was almoſt excluſively carried on by the French and the Venetians. 

The other European ſtates had little ſhare in the trade of the Levant. 

Francis the Firſt, by the intimate connexions of policy, into which 

he had entered with the Porte, obtained very beneficial exemptions 

or privileges for his ſubjects, who navigated the eaſtern part of the 

Mediterranean; and the flag of France was particularly reſpected in 

all the Ottoman ports. The Republic of Venice, always attentive 

to. her commercial intereſts, even when engaged in hoſtilities with 

the Turks; reſumed her intercourſe immediately on the ceſſation of 

war, and derived from it prodigious advantages. England had no Treaty be- 

ſhare in this lucrative traffic before the year 1583, when Elizabeth ta 


rath the 


fent embaſſadors to Amurath the Third, to negotiate the terms of a Tn mu 


treaty, which might open it to her fubjets. Every impediment was gm of 
thrown in the way of the negotiation, by the French and Venetian Fo 8 
miniſters at Conſtantinople, who warmly remonſtrated with the grand 
vizier, and endeavoured to reprefent as an infraction of treaty, the 
permiſſion of the Engliſh nation to participate in the Levant trade. 
But, their oppoſition was ineffectual. Engliſh conſuls, for the pro- 
tection of commerce, were ſoon afterwards ſent to Smyrna, Aleppo, 
Alexandria, and Conſtantinople itſelf. The Dutch, about the fame. 
period, began to appear in the Archipelago, and to ſhare in theſe 
benefits N 
Notwithſtanding the magnitude and refources of the Turkiſh em- Conſtantino- 
pire, the ſplendor of the ſultan on days of ceremony, and the local Pie. Its fate. 
beauty of the ſituation of Conſtantinople; neither the capital, the | 
court, nor the nation, could be regarded as other than barbarous.- Barbariſm. 
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The arts were either unknown in a great degree, or they were exer- 


— — eiſed by the Jews and Chriſtians only. Medicine and ſurgery were 


1574 


Situation. 


in the rudeſt and ſimpleſt ſtate. Inſurmountable prejudices, religious 


or habitual, impeded the progrefs of ſcience, extinguiſhed know- 


ledge, and depreſſed the human mind. Printing, which had been 
ſo widely diffuſed among the European nations at the period under 
our review, was interdicted in Turkey . Articles of luxury were 
imported from foreign countries; and the people, indolent, deſtitute 
of activity, and fettered by ignorance or preſcription, made no ef- 
forts to emancipate themſelves from poverty and ſervitude. The ty- 
ranny of the Baſhaws and Sangiacks deſtroyed induſtry, and com- 
pelled the opulent to conceal, or bury their wealth. The ſituation 
of Conſtantinople, on the extreme verge of Europe, between the 
Euxine and the Mediterranean ſeas, furniſhed from the neighbour- 
ing provinces of Aſia with every delicacy, fed with perpetual ſup- + 
plies of grain from Egypt, and defended towards Hungary, by 
the Danube, and the defiles of Mount Hamus, and Rhodopè; ſeemed 
to point it out as the fit reſidence of the ſultans, and as the capital of 
the world. But, its interior did not, in any degree, correſpond with 
theſe external, and local advantages. Except the ſuperb. edifice of 
St. Sophia, which had been converted into a moſque, and ſome di- 
lapidated remains of the Roman, or Byzantine grandeur, that ſtill 
ſurvived, no monuments of art, or taſte, were to be found in the 


antient capital of Conſtantine ** 


The palace of the ſultans exhibited neither magnificence, nor regu- 
larity of ſtructure. It was only a vaſt and irregular building, the 
gardens of which extended to the ſea- ſnore, in that part of the city 
where was ſuppoſed to have ſtood the antient Byzantium“. Such 
were the ravages committed by the plague, that during the violence of 
the diſtemper, it was common for a thouſand, or twelve hundred per- 


+24 Buſbeq. Epiſt. p. 23, and p. 213, 214. 135 Ibid. p. 67. 
32. Ibid. p. 64—66. 
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ons to be carried off daily in Conſtantinople 7. The city was not C * 
leſs deſolated by fire; the frequency and ravages of which deſtructive· 
element, never produced any precautions to avert its return. All the Qonſiagra- 
buildings, not only in the capital, but throughout the Ottoman domi- 0. 
nions, were of the meaneſt kind, compoſed of wood, and ſcarcely to © 

be regarded as other than frail and temporary ſheds, to exclude the in- 

clemency of the elements. In 1569, a conflagration took place at 
Conſtantinople, which laſted in all its violence, during ſeven days, and 

laid the greater part of the metropolis in aſhes '*?. Its effects were ſo 
calamitous, as to retard for ſome time, the expedition againſt Cyprus. 

The ferocity of the Turks, and their deteſtation of Chriſtians, Ferocity and 
made Conſtantinople a reftdence equally inſecure and dangerous, for ER” 
ſtrangers of every deſcription, Even the ſanity of a public charac- Ser-. 
ter formed no protection againſt the fury of a bigotted and infolent 

populace. We may ſee in the epiſtles of Buſbequius, to what fevere 
privations, as well as perſonal mortification, an embaſſador of the firſt 
_ erowned head among the Chriſtian Powers, was perpetually expoſed. 
Immured in his own houſe; denied the liberty to ſtir beyond its walls, 
except by a- particular permiſſion from the vizier ; capriciouſly me- 
naced with mutilation, or death; and loaded with contumelious lan- 
_ guage, whenever he appeared in the ſtreets of Conſtantinople ; Bis. 
embaſſy was only a ſtate of conſtant humiliation and impriſonment. 
Buſbequius, during his repeated miffions to the Porte, owed the few 
indulgencies which were ſhewn him, principally to the humanity and' 
generoſity of the baſhaw Hali . But, his ſucceſſor was not equally: 
- fortunate. In 1566, Albert de Viis, the Imperiat miniſter at the court Treatment of 
the Imperial 

of Selim, being on horſeback; with intention to take the air, was met embaſſadors- 
dy the Mufti; and not alighting to ſhew his veneration for the chief 

of the Mahometan faith, the Janizaries fell upon him, and ſo ſeverely 


5 or ill- treated bans. that his death enſued. - Vet, 55 vizler re- 


*27 Buſbeq. Kid. p. — and p. 35. [a Croix, vol. i. p. 554 
n Ibid. p. 27 and p. 67. % Buſbeq, Epiſt. p. — 
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CHAP: fuſed to make any reparation,” or to inflit any puniſhment on the 
 L=——— ſoldiers, who had thus inſulted and degraded the repreſentative of the 
7 firſt prince in Europe; nor did Maximilian the Second think proper 
| to reſent ſo cruel and atrocious an outrage. The ſtrength of the. Ot- 
toman empire, and the weakneſs of the houſe os a. . 
him to ſubmit to the indignity '*'. 

Series of vic- The enthuſiaſtic confidence of the Turks in their ſuperior valor, 
— rey diſcipline, and military ſkill, during the whole reign of Solyman, 
and even under his ſucceſſor, Selim, rendered them equal to atchiev- 
ing the moſt arduous enterprizes. During above a hundred and 
twenty years, which had elapſed ſince the final ſubverſion of the 
eaſtern empire by Mahomet the Second, the ſultans had marched 
from one victory to another. If we except the unſucceſsful ſiege of 
Vienna, the repulſe before Malta, and the defeat ſuſtained at Le- 
panto; the whole period, from the depoſition of Bajazet the Se- 

cond, in 1512, to the death of Selim, in 1574, was an almoſt un- 
interrupted ſeries of proſperity and triumphs. Correſponding de- | 
jection, terror, and diſunion, characteriſed the counſels of the Chriſ- 
tian princes. The memorable battles of Nicopolis and of Varna, 
gained by the predeceſſors of Solyman, in the fourteenth, and fif- 
teenth century, ſtill impreſſed with dread, At Mohatz, where the 
unfortunate Louis, king of Hungary, periſhed, the plains were yet 
white with human bones The feeble efforts of Ferdinand the 
' Firſt, and Maximilian the Second, to ſtem the torrent, were ineffec- 
tual. Solyman repeatedly paſſed the Danube, and covered the Upper 
Hungary with two hundred thouſand horſe. Ferdinand's forces 
hardly exceeded thirty thouſand infantry '**, Strigonium, the fron- 
tier garriſon of the Turks, was not removed more than, five days 
march from the gates of Vienna. Under Amurath the Third, be- 


fore the concluſion of the ſixteenth century, they even made nearer 


131 Vanel, vol. iii. p. 16. #33 Buſbeq. Epiſt. p. 379, and p. 381. 
* Buſbeq. Epiſt. p. 380, 381, | e ; 
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approaches, and bocatas' maſters-of Riab, or Javarin, only a few C - wh 
leagues below Preſburg, Little more than the name of King of 3 


I remained to the Auſtrian princes, | 1574- 
It muſt be owned, that the apprehenſions of the Germans were by — 
ermany y / 


no means imaginary ; and that another reign ſuch as Solyman's, might and Italy. 
have eſtabliſhed the Ottoman power in the centre of Germany, or 
Italy. Buſbequius ſeems to queſtion, whether the danger was not 

_ fo imminent, inevitable, and unſurmountable, as to juſtify and to 
dictate the total dereliction of all the eaſtern provinces of the empire; 
| bordering on Hungary and Sclavonia . The language which he 
adopts, when he mentions Solyman, is ſuch as the Romans of the fifth 
century uſed, when ſpeaking of Attila; and he expreſsly aſſerts, that 
to hazard an action with the difpirited and tumultuous troops of Fer- 
dinand the Firſt, againſt the veteran and victorious bands of the ſul- 
tan, might not only be taxed with imprudence, but, muſt be regarded 
as partaking of inſanity ***. It is hardly poſſible to make a more un- 
equivocal confeſſion of the weakneſs of the Cu or a more can- 
did avowal of the Ottoman power. 

Every circumſtance contributed, in that age, to intoxicate the Blevation of 
Turks, and to confirm them in the opinion that they were deſtined 12 88 
by the Prophet, to ſubject the earth. It was not, perhaps, poſſible 
for human wiſdom to foreſee, during the ſplendid career of Solyman, 
that the Ottoman empire had reached its higheſt point of elevation, 

and already began to verge towards its decline. On every fide, they 
| beheld, like the Romans under Trajan, only proſtrate princes, or 
terrified and ſuppliant provinces. . The wretched remains of the By- 
zantine ſovereigns, who had reigned over the eaſtern empire, were 
ſunk into the loweſt claſſes of Bulgarian peaſants. © I ſaw,” ſays 
Buſbequius, © as I paſſed through that country, the ſurvivors of the 
Imperial race of the Cantacuzeni, and the PP living among 
154 
233 2 my Ho 396—393. Ibid. Exclam. de Re mil p. 416—418. 
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the Turks, in a ſtate of more contempt, than that of Dionyſius, at 


— Corinth. Greece had ſubmitted to the ſultans; who no longer 


1574+ 


divided any part of Epirus, or of the Morea, with the Republic of 
Venice. Solyman, as if peculiarly flattered by his conqueſt of that 


celebrated part of Europe, aſſumed among his titles, the quality of 


Lord of the Land of Ionia, and of the Athenian cities v. Conſtan- 
tinople, like antient Rome, continually ſaw within its walls, the 
moſt illuſtrious viſitors, whom a deſire of conciliating the favour of 
the court, or the chance of war, had induced, or compelled, to viſit 
the Turkiſh capital. Even from Mingrelia, and the banks of the 
Caſpian ſea, the kings of thoſe remote and almoſt unknown coun- 


tries, haſtened in perſon to implore the aſſiſtance, or to deprecate the 


anger of Solyman. The king of Algiers commanded the Turkiſh | 
fleets ; and the unfortunate defeat, ſuſtained by the duke of Medina 


Sidonia, on the coaſt of Barbary, in 1562, filled Conſtantinople. with 


Magnitude 

and ſplendor 
of the Otto- 
manempire, 


een 


Spaniſh priſoners of the higheſt rank and quality“ | 

If we contemplate the number of kingdoms, provinces and ends. 
over which Selim the Second reigned, we ſhall not wonder at the 
terror, inſpired by the Turks, during that period. The eaſtern. em- 
pire of Rome, in its original ſplendor, as it deſcended to Arcadius, on 


the, deceaſe of Theodoſius, i in the year 395, was far inferior in extent 


and magnitude, to the dominions. of the Ottoman princes. Africa, 
with the excluſion, only of Egypt, fell to the ſhare of Honorius, in 
the diviſion, made by the Roman emperor, between his two: ſons. 
Arabia was not conquered, by the arms of Rome ; but, retained its in- 


dependence in every age. The © Cherſoneſus Taurica,” the Crimea 


of the Moderns, lay. beyond the limits of the empire; and was re- 

garded as a barbarous portion of Seythia, little known, except by the 

expedition of the Argonauts, and the tragical amours of Jaſon and 

Medea. But, the coaſt of Barbary, Arabia, and the peninſula of Crim 
ius Buſbeq. Epiſt. p. 44. en Buſbeq, Epiſt. p. 202—207. | 
437 Ge Solimanni, p. 453, 44. 539 Ibid. p. 283-285. 
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Tartary, were all included in the obedience of the ſultan, From the CH A ?. . | 
frontiers of Fez and Morocco, to Erivan and Teflis, the capitals of 
Armenia and Georgia: from the kingdom of Yemen, beyond the Ci 
entrance of the Red Sea, and from the deſerts which divide the Upper of = Logan the 
Egypt from Nubia ; to the borders of Iſtria, Poland, and Muſcovy; pire of Rome. 
Selim reigned either by his delegates, or in perſon. His power was 
ſuſtained by the Mahometan religion; by the veneration of his ſubjects 
for the Ottoman family ; by an army, which had vanquiſhed under 
Solyman ; and by a fleet, which had only riſen with ſuperior luſtre, 
from its recent defeat. We muſt confeſs, that the greateſt of the 
Chriſtian Powers were feeble, in compariſon with ſo vaſt a monarchy ; 
and that the dread of Europe being ſubjected to a Turkiſh yoke, was 
neither abſurd, nor groundleſs. Happily for mankind, that empire Reflexions, 
had already paſſed its meridian ; and the imbecility, or vices of the 
ſucceſſors of Solyman, by introducing a relaxation of military diſci- 
pline, diſſolved the only ſupport, upon which reſted its grandeur and 
- ſtability . | | 
„ Buſbeq, Epiſt, p. 1743 and Excl. de Re Mil. p. 396==398. 
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| ſucceſsful adminiſtration, 145. His ſtrict diſ- 

intereſted virtue, 167. 


Aden, unſucceſsful attempt upon, by Albu- 


querque, 13222 | 
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the coaſt of, explored by the Portu- 
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. nople, killed there by ill-treatment, 567. 
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Poles at Varna, 490, 
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and Adolphus of Naſſau, 72. 
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of the elector of Saxony, and landgrave of 
Heſſe, 357. Eſtabliſhes the Interim, ibid. 
Is, reduced to. an accommodation with t 
Proteftants, 358. His ineffeQual ſiege of 
Metz, 359. His character, 360. Protected 
the tomb of Martin Luther from violation, 


386. 
Charles VIII. king of France, his conqueſt and 
ſhort poſſeflion of the kingdom of Naples, 


292. 
Chatelberault, duke of, regent of Scotland, his 
character, 40. 
Chaul, the Portugueze ineffectually beſieged 
there by the Indian powers, 155. | 
Chi: alry, decline of, in the fixteenth century, 


405, : 
Chriſtian I. of Denmark, his election and cha- 


racter, 413. His poverty, 41 5. 
Chriſtian II. of Denmark, ſtate of the northern 
kingdoms, previous to his acceſſion, 413. 
His character, 417. Cruel deſpotiſm of his 
adminiſtration, 419. Reduces Sweden, 419. 
Maſſacte of Stockholm, 420. He is depoſed, 
423. His flight, 425. His invaſion of Nor- 


WAY» 427. 5 | g 

Chriftian III. elected king of Denmark, 428. 

Parallel between him and Henry IV. of 

France, 429. Aboliſhes the Catholic refi- 
gion, ibid. His reign and political character, 


430. | 5 : 
Chriflopher, duke of Bayaria, ſucceeds to the 
crowns of Denmark, Sweden, and Norway, 


I. 1. 

ch opher, duke of Wirtemberg, his character 
and beneficial inſtitutions, 399. 

Cities, imperial and free, ſtate of in the ſixteenth 

century, $99: Their opulence, 406. 

Clement VII. pope, his character, 261. LN 
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Cleves and Juliers, ſhort hiſtory of, 295. 
Coals, the 76 of, when Ben b 5 
city of London, - | 
Colonna, cardinal, review of his adminiſtration 
as viceroy of Naples, 298. 
Cola, Mark Anthony, a diſtinguiſhed com- 
mander at the battle of Lepanto, 77. 
Columbus, his offeis declined by Jobn II. king 
of Portugal, 111. Returns from the diſcovery 
of America, 115. N 
Commerce of England, review of, under queen 
Elizabeth, 30. Of Spain, under Philip II., 
Of Portugal, under John II., 159. Of 
enice, 201. Of Naples, 310. Of Den- 
mark, 433: Of Sweden, 464. Of Ruflia, 
483. Poland, 50g. Of the Ottoman 
empire, 565. $245 | | 
enus, David, emperor of Trebizond, re- 
| duced by Mahomet II. emperor of the Turks, 
20. | 
2 between pope Leo X. and Francis I., 
its ill reception in France, 258. 


 Conflance, council of, crimes charged by, againſt 


* pope John XXII., 254. 

Canſlantine XIII. emperor of the Eaſt, his cha- 
raQer, 517. | 4} 
Conſtantinople, and the Greek empire, reduced 
dy Mahomet II., 516. 


. Copenhagen, beſieged by Chriſtian III. of Den- 


mark, 429. Account of the univerſity of, 


ce. Gonſalvo de, drives the French out of 
Naples, 294. | | 
Corfica, ſtruggles of that iſland againſt the op- 
preſſions of the Genoeſe government, 244. 
18. 320. Is mortgaged to the bank of St. 
eorge, 323. | | 
Corvinus, Matthias, king of Hungary, conquers 
Auſtria from the emperor Frederic III., 350. 
His firm oppoſition to the arms of the T 
22. J 
Corll the Portugueze, his expedition to Abyſ- 
nia, 114. | 
Craſoſti, a Poliſh dwarf, propoſes Henry duke 
. * as candidate for the — Po- 
land, 497. Is deputed to the court of France, 
do negociate the buſineſs, 498. 
Crepy, treaty of, between Francis I. and the 
emperor Charles V., 184. EL TA. 
Crimea, reduced under the Ottoman empire, 520. 
Cyprus, the iſland of, uſurped by the Venetians, 
199. Attack of, by Selim II., 212. Becomes 
a Tutkith province, 13. 


rought into the 


"urks, 


1 D. 


D. 


Dalecarlia, revolt of the peaſants of, under Guſ- 
tavus Vaſa, 422. 444. 8 

Dalmatia, the capital city Zara, reduced to the 
dominion of the Venetians, 195. The whole 
country ſubjected to the Republic, 198. 

Dandolo, doge of Venice, how he acquired 

| 2 the capital of Dalmatia for the Repub- 
ie, 195. 


Dantzic, its privileges, magnificence, and trade, 


509. "A 
Denmark, the crown of, united with thoſe of 
Sweden and Norway, under Margaret of 
Waldemar, 411. Chriſtian, count of Olden- 

burg, gk: king, 413. State of the nor- 

thern kingdoms previous to the acceflion of 
_ Chriſtian II., ibid. Deſpotiſm and cruelty of 

his adminiſtration, 418. He is depeſed, 423. 

Election of Frederic duke of Holitein, hid. 

4206. Chriſtian lil, 428. The Catholic 

religion aboliſhed, and the Lutheran eſta- 

bliſhed, 430. Wars with Sweden, 431. 
State of, in che middle of the ſixteenth cen- 

tury, 432. Territories, ibid. Codimerce, 

432+ Iceland and Greenland, 434. Navy, 

435. Military force, 436. Letters, ibid. 

Improvement of the iſland of Amak, 437. 
Deſportes, the French poet, his deſcription of 

Poland and Poliſh manners, 511. | 
Diaz, Bartholomew, his expedition to Africa, 

and diſcovery of the Cape of Good Hope, 1 1 3. 

Is caſt away at ſea, 163. 5 
Diet of Poland for the election of a king de- 
ſcribed, 51 3. . Wes 

iu, and the kingdom of Cambay, ſubjected by 
tze Portugueze, 145. THOR 
Doria, Andrew, expels the French, and reſtores 

Genoa to freedom, 316. His narrow eſcape 
from the conſpiracy of Louis Fieſco, 318. 
a. death and character, ibi. 22 
Dragut, king of Tripoli, his mili 8 

againſt Philip II. of Spain, 62. lockades 

the harbour of Naples, 36. 
Drake, fir Francis, admiral under queen Eliza- 
beth, his character, 4. | 


: 


Braus, battle. of, between the French and the 


Swiss, 24% PV OP I OY 
Drunkenneſs, a charaQeriſtic vice in the Ger- 


. * — 
„ i + 
n © Eboli, 


* LE. . 


E.  . depoſition, 458. His impriſonment and ill- | | 


| treatment, 459. | 
Ebali, Anne gone of, her intrigue with Eſcurial, palace of, built by Philip II. of Spain, 5 | 
Philip II. of Spain, 78. 65. Great expence of, 96. / 
Eccleſiaſtical reſervation, at the diet of Augſburg, Eſſex, Walter Devereux, earl of, his unfortunate | 
explained, 360. . expedition to Ireland, 37. = 


nburgh, barbarities committed in 1572, du- Eugene IV. pope, diſperſes the council of Baſil, by 
ring the ſiege of the caſtle of, 49. 254. | 
Edward VI. of England, review of his reign, 8, Europe, great alterations produced in, by the 
 Exypt, m__ of, by ſultan Selim, 528, rivalſhip between the emperor Charles V. and 
| Eleftors of 


„ their by the Francis I. of France, 1. Fermentation in 
golden bull of Charles IV., 383. the human mind, in the ſixteenth century, 
Elizabeth, queen of England, review of her ad- 400. State of, at the ſubverſion of the Greek 
miniſtration, 11. Her policy toward Scot- empire, $16. 
land, 12. Her conduct toward France and Executions of felons, the average annual number Y 
Spain, 15. How induced to enter into a ne- of, in England, in the reign of queen Eliza- 
gociation of marriage with the duke of An- beth, 33. 6 22 
jou, 18. Her charaQer, 20. Characters of | 
der miniſters and favorites, 23. Her arbitrary | F. 
treatment of her parliaments, 26. Iſſued a | | 
oclamation to regulate dreſſes, 28. Her Famageſa, on the iſland of Cyprus, taken by 
— 35. Her alliance with John Baſilo-— the Turks, $47- 1 8 | 
witz, czar of Muſcovy, 482. Her treaty with Farneſe, Peter Louis, duke of Parma and Pla- | | 
the ſultan Amurath III., 565. centia, his character and death, 330. | 
Emanuel, king of Portugal, his acceſſion, 118. Ferdinand, brother of the emperor Charles V., 
His marriage and journey to Spain, 119- receives the donation of his hereditary. do- ge: 
His wars in Africa, 123. His death and cha- minions from him, 353. Is elected king of 9 
racter, 1 29. : the Romans by his influence, 354. The em- | 
Emanusl Philibert, duke of army fats of his peror delegates the imperial authority to him, 
affairs at his acceſſion, 186. Commands the 59. Terminates religious diſputes in the 
Spaniſh army at the battle of St, Quintin, 1498 Augſburg, 360. His ſituation at his 
ibid. Receives back part of his inheritance, acceſſion to the empire, 361.  Tranquillity 
by the treaty of Cateau Cambreſis, 187. His of the empire, 36 . Purchaſes a truce of the - 
domeſtic adminiftration, 188. Obtains reſti- ſultan, Solyman II., 1%. His death and cha- 
tution of the duchy of Chablais, 189. His raQer, 366. | A I 
wiſe and vigorous policy, 190. Ferdinand, king of Naples, his friendſhip with 
England, review of .the hiftory, from the death Lorcazo de Medecis, 224. His character, 
of Henry VIII. to the acceſſion of Elizabeth, 292. g 5 37 
5. State of the kingdom under Elizabeth, Fardanas d the Catholic, king of Spain, review 
20. Account of its conſtitution at that time, of his adminiſtration over Naples, 294. | 
25. Weakneſs of her parliaments; 26. Nu- Ferrara, the duchy of, when united to the (ee of : 
merous prerogatives and claims of the crown, Rome, 280. Hiſtory of, in the ſixteenth ” 


27. Revenues, 28. Military force, and navy, century, 326. Character and hiſtory of duke : 
29. Commerce, 30. 252 32. Alſon „ ibid. Hercules, duke of, 327. Ter- . ; 

Population, ibid. luternal police, 33. State  ritories, revenues, and military ſtrength, bid. . 
of learning, Beauty of the city, 328. 


Eric, fon of Galas Vaſa king of Sweden, his Feudal ſſſlem, the foundation of, how ſapped in 
endeavours 40; eſpouſe the princeſs Elizabeth England, 6. Cauſes that favoured its dura-. 
- of England, 452, , Succeeds his father on the tion in Scotland, 44, | 

$wedith throne, 453. Reduces his brother, Freſco, Louis, his conſpiracy at Genoa, 317. 
John duke of Finland, 454. His war with Florence, the hiſtory of, why intereſting, 219. 
'Lobeek, Denmatk, and Poland, 455. His State of the Republic in the middie ages, 220. 
exceſſes and inſanity, 456. His marriage and Character and hiſtory of Coſmo de Medecis, 

ok. 1. FS ot 221, 
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221. Peter de Medecis, 222. Lorenzo 
de Medecis, 223. Florence reſcued from 
the arms of Ferdinand king of Naples, 
by the bold addreſs of Lorenzo de Me- 
decis, 224. His high political character, 
225. Peter II. de Medecis, 226. His ex- 
pulſion, 227. Hiſtory of Savonarola, 228. 
Reſtoration of the Medecis family, 229. Re- 
volt of the Florentines, 230. Alexander de 

Medecis, 231. His vices, and mal- admini- 
ſtration, ibid. Is aſſaſſinated, 232. 
de Medeeis. ibid. State of Florence at this 
period, 233. Wile and politic adminiſtration 
of Coſmo, 235. He procures the recal of 


© the Spaniſh troops, 236. Aſſiſts his neigh- 


dours _— the depredations' of Barbarofla, 
237. Gains poſleflion of Piombino, 239. 
Reduces Sienna, 241. Coſmo created grand 
duke of Tuſcany, 243- Why he refuſed the 
ſovereignty of Corſica, 244. His domeſtic 
* troubles, 245. Character and adminiſtration 
of Francis, prince regent, 246. Character 
of Coſmo, 247. State of Tuſcany at his 
death, 249. Manufactures, population, and 
arte, 250. Revenues, and military ſtrength, 
251. Power and grandeur of Tuſcany, 252. 
7 See Medecis. f ＋ . 
France, its great influence over the ſurround- 
ing ſtates of Europe, 2. Maſſacre of Paris, 


rs. 
Francis I. of France, the extenſive effects of his 
competition with the emperor Charles V., 1. 
Frederic, king of Naples, his charaQer, 293. 
Frederic, duke of Holftein, is offered the crown 
of Denmark, on the depoſition of his nephew 


- Chriſtian II., 423. Receives it under ſtrit- 
- Itmitations, 426. His pacific charater and 


government, ibid. 


Frederic 1. aſſumes the title of king of Pruflia, 


8 f 
Nadel II. king of Pruſſia, his important ac- 
quiſitions, 390. . 
Frederic I. elector Palatine, his character, 391. 
Frederic III. eleQor Palatine, embraces Cal- 
viniſm, 391. His pointed reception of Henry 
of Anjou, king of Poland, 392. 
the perſecuted-fugitive Proteſtants, 393. 
Frederic III. emperor, his conteſts with the 


Swiſs, 338. His character and hiſtory, 349. 


Funding, origin of the practice of, 322. 
Fur/lemberg, grand maſter of the Teutonic or- 

r, his diſpute, and treaty with Sigiſmund 
* Auguſtus, king of Poland, 494 


Coſmo 


ibid. Frederic III., 349. 


Brandenburg, 


Receives 
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. 


Gallipoli, taken by the Venetians, 200. 

Galvan, Anthony, the Portugueze governor of 
the Moluccas, his generous 
ungrateful treatment, 168. 5 5 

Gama, Stephen de, viceroy of India, review of 
his adminiſtration, 148. Inſtance of his in- 
eier . ae = 

Gama, Vaſco de, his Eaſtern expedition, 118. 
Diſcovers the _ to India, 119. His 
ſecond expedition to India, 122. His death, 
143. His rapacious cruelty, 169. ; 


Geneva, revolt of that city againſt the emperor 


Charles V., 181. 55 

Genoa, its flouriſhing ſtate in the middle ages, 
312, Its internal convulſions, 313. The 
emperor Henry VII. choſen patron, 314. 
Various changes in the government, ibid. Its 
loſſes from the capture of Conſtantinople by 
the Turks, 315. Is reſtored to freedom, by 
Andrew Doria, 316. Conſpiracy of Louis 
Fieſco, 317. Revolt of Corſica, 318. Internahb 
feuds among the nobles, 320. Its dependence 

upon Spain, 321. -Hiſtory of the bank of 
St. George, 322. | | 

Gerbes, the Spaniſh fleet defeated there by that 
of Solyman II., 545. | 


| Germany, hiſtory of, 348. Origin and eleva- 


tion of the hapſe of Auſtria, ibid. Rodolph I., 
- A. - Maximilian . 
0. Charles V., 352. Tranquillity of the 
— under Fesaidand I., ms: Maui 
milian II., 367. Prerogatives annexed to the 
imperial dignity, 373. Slow movements of 
the Germanic yo 374: Privileges of the 

_ - emperors, 375. Right of conferring digni- 
ties, ibid. Ceremonial of public acts of ſtate, 
376. General form of the Germanic body 
in the fixteenth century, 380. Saxony, 382. 
387 The Palatinate, 394. 

Bavaria, 395. Cleves, ibid. Brunſwic, 396. 
Mecklenburg, 397. Heſſe, ibid. Wirtem- 


burg, 398. The free imperial cities, 399% 


Slow progreſs. of civilization in Germany, 
401. 
ermans, ibid. Soldiery, 403. Taxes, 404. 


Decline of chivalry, 405. Buffoons, ibid. 


Hanſeatic League, 406. Effects of the re- 
formation, 407. Danger of, from the Otto- 
Ca, 


patriotiſm, an 


Characteriſtic vices and virtues of the 


7 rn 


Goa, conquered and made the metropolis of the 
Portugueze ſettlements in India, 126, Is 
evacuated by Albuquerque, 127. The Por- 
tugueze there by the Indian natives, 

155. Baſe treatment of Indian princes there, 
173. Is erected into an archbiſhopric, 175. 

| e inquiſition eſtabliſhed there, and its bar- 

- barous proceedings, 176. 

Goez, captain of a Portugueze veſſel, inſtance of 
his rapacious cruelty, 170. £ 

Gonzaga, Julia de, her narrow eſcape from the 

| Turkiſh pirate Barbaroſſa, 301. 

Granſon, battle of, between Charles the Bold, 

. duke of Burgundy, and the Swiſs, 337. 

Granvelle, cardinal, his character, and admini- 
ſtration in the Netherlands, 58. Is recalled, 
59. Review of his adminiſtration as viceroy 

of Naples, 307. 

Greek empire, ſubverted by the taking of Con- 

ſtantinople by the Turks, 516. 


Greenland, early colonization of that country, 


434+ The colony loſt, 435. 
Gregory XIII. pope, his character, 278. | 
Grenada, revolt of the Moors in, againſt Philip II. 
. of Spain, 76. The Moors ſuppreſſed by Don 
John of Auſtria, 57. 
Greſham, fir Thomas, the Engliſh merchant, 
his character, 33. 
Oriſens, their connexion with the Helvetic con- 
tederacy, 339. 1 
Guelphs and Gee, the Genoeſe factions of, 


; 31 3. 4 1 . ” 
Guiſe, Francis duke of, his unſucceſsful inva- 

ſion of Naples, 305. 5 
Guftavus Vaſa, delivered as a hoſtage to Chriſ- 
. tian II. king of Denmark, and perfidioufly 
carried off and impriſoned by him, 419. 
- Eſcapes and excites a revolt in Dalecarlia, 
421. His ſucceſſes, 425. Becomes king of 
weden, 430. His talents, addreſs, and am- 


bition, 441. His meaſures for attaining the 


crown, 442. Reduces Stockholm, and is 
acknowledged, 443. His limited authority 
and revenues, ibid. His able meaſures for 
their augmentation, 444. His attempts to 
introduce the reformation, 445. His coro- 
nation, 447. His vigorous conduct and po- 
licy, 448. He accommodates his diſputes 
with Denmark, 449. His domeſtic trou- 
bles, 450. The pacifie genius of his ad- 
miniſtration, 451. Shares his dominions 
among his ſons, 452. His death and cha- 
D 
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Gypfies, the great number of, in England, in the 
| time of queen ne I ; 


H. 


Haarlem, ſiege of, by the Spaniards, 88. | 

Hali, baſhaw'under Solyman II., his character 
and hiſtory, 564. 

Hanſeatic League, the rife and fall of, 406, Its 
power, 433- = 

Havre de Grace, how delivered. up to the Eng- 
liſh, and reſumed by the French, 17. The 
plague brought from, 34- 

Heidelberg, account of the univerſity of, 392. 

Henry VII. emperor, choſen patron of the city 
of Genoa, 314. - 

Henry VII. of England, how he ſapped the 
foundation of the feudal ſyſtem, 6. 

Henry VIII. of England, the great alterations 
produced during his reign, 5. 7. HP 

Henry, prince, ſon of John I. King of Portugal, 
his character, and the naval diſcoveries effi 
by him, 103. U 

Henry duke of Anjou, how firſt propoſed as can- 
didate for the crown of Poland, 497. He is 
elected, 499. His reluctance on the occa - 
fion, 500. His ſupine and weak conduct in 

Poland, 50x. His precipitate flight from 
Poland, on ſucceeding to the crown of France, 

02. ; 

as duke of Brunſwic Wolfenbuttel, his hiſ- 
tory, 396. ; I 0 

Hercules duke of Ferrara, his hiſtory, 327. 

Heſſe, hiſtory of Philip landgrave of, 397. 

High commiſſion court, under queen Elizabeth of 
England, its character, 25. | . 

Hiſtory, the principal object of, and how to at - 

tain it, 1. . 

Holflein and Sleſioic deſcribed, 43 2. Partition 
of thoſe duchies, 433- : 

Horn, the Swediſh admiral, bis captures in the 
Baltic, 466. 2 

Hungary, John Zapoli priace of Tranſylvania, 

' eſtabliſt.ed in the kingdom of, by the ſultan 
Solyman II., 355. State of, under the em- 

peror Ferdinand I., 362. _ Power of the Hun- 
garian kings, 376. How protected againſt 

the arms of Mahomet II. and his ſucceſſor 
Bajazet, 522. State of, at the acceſſion of 
Solyman II., 531. Belgrade taken, 534. 


Imbecility of king Louis, 535. Battle of 
Mohatz, 
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5do 
Mohatz, 536. Is reduced to the form of a 


"Turkiſh province, 537. | 5 
Huniades, John, defends Hungary againſt Ma. 
homet II. emperor of Conſtantinople, 522. 


J. 


. | | * A 
Jagellon, great duke of Lithuania, elected kin 
of Poland, 489. Receives Chriſtianity, a 

converts his ſubjects, 490. 5 
Fanizaries, their influence in diſpoſing of the Ot · 


toman throne, 531. 551. Inſurrection of, 552. 


Their manners and diſcipline, 555. 
recruited, 557. i 
Japan, diſcovered, and a trade opened with, by 
ortugal, 150. 3 FE 
Nrabim, grand vizier under Solyman II., his 
hiſtory, 52. | | 
Terlan, civil war there, in oppoſition to the in» 
troduction of the reformation, 434. 
Jenſen, Nicholas, the early printer, patroni ed 
by the Republic of Venice, 203. 
Jews, cruelly perſecuted in Portugal, 123. Ex- 
pulſion of, from Naples, 303. Immunities 
enjoyed by, in Poland, 510. N 
Innocent, a youth of ſeventeen, created a cardi- 
nal by pope Julius III., 268. | 
India, paſſage to, diſcovered by Vaſco de Gama, 
119. Magnitude of the Portugueze poſſeſ- 


O 


* 


ſions in Aſia, 156. Dangers of the naviga- 


-|tion'to, 163. Impediments to the conqueſt 
of, 164. Bold voyage of Diego Botello from 
India to Lifbon, 166. The commerce of, 


poſſeſſed by Venice, before the diſcovery of 


te Cape of Good Hope, 198. 214. 
Inquiſition, ſeverities of that tribunal in Spain, 
09. | 1s eftabliſhed in Portugal, 144. And 
at Goa, 176. State of, at Rome, 285. 288. 
IneffeRual attempt to eſtabliſh it at Naples, 


303. 
Intro of money, the legal rate of, in England 
under queen Elizabeth, 33. 

Interim, eſtabliſhed by the emperor Charles V. 
at the diet of Augſburg, 357. p 
Foachim 11. margrave of Brandenburg, adopts 

the Lutheran religion in his dominions, 


87. ; 
Jah: ſon of Guſtavus Vaſa, king of Sweden, 


receives the duchy of Finland from his father, 


452. | Revolts againſt his brother Eric, and is 
reduced, 454. 


to the crown of Sweden on the de- 


- % 


s reconciled to Eric, 457. Kettler, 


L N U E. X. 


poſition of Eric, 458. His ill treatment or 
Eric, 459. Peace of Stettin, ibid. Attempts 
to reſtore the Catholic religion, 460. ; 


Jobn II. king of Portugal, ſtate of the kingdom 


at his acceſſion, 105. Strengthens the royal 
authority, ibid, His ſevere and vigorous 


_ - meaſures to that end, 107. His able admi- 


niſtration, 109. His conqueſts in Africa, 
110. Rejects the propoſals of Columbus, 


111. Diſcovery of the Cape of Good 


113. His meaſures for the diſcovery of 
Abyflinia, 114. His death and charadter, 


117. . | 
Yobn ALL, king of Portugal, his acceſſion, 141. 
His misfortunes, death, and character, 151. 
XXIII. pope, his character, 254. 
ohn Frederic, elector of Saxony, deprived of 
his dominions by the emperor Charles V., 
57. 38g. | ; 
Jo Fabre II. duke of Saxe Gotha, is re- 
duced, and detained in captivity, by the em- 
peror Maximilian II., 370. 


' Treland, unſettled ſtate of that iſland, under queen 


Elizabeth, 21. 35. 0 ve- government 
of, 37. Sir Thomas Smith's ineffeQual at- 
tempt to colonize and civilize the country, 


38. | ; 140 

Ttaly, general view of the ſtate of, in the ſix- 
teenth century, 178. Savoy, 179. Venice, 

194. Florence, 219. Patrimony of the 
church, 253. Naples, 291. Genoa, 312. 
Ferrara, 326. Mantua, 329. Parma and 
Placentia, 330. Milan, 331. General pie- 


ture of, 332. 84 n 
Ivan Bafilewitz, czar of Muſcovy, his eommer- 
cial treaty with Chriſtian II. king of Den- 
mark, 433. : | . 
Julius Jule of Cleves, introduces the reforma- 
tion into his dominions, 397. 48 
us II. pope, his character, 256. 
ulius III. pope, his character, 267. 35 
Hiniani, the Genoeſe commander, ſent to the 
aſſiſtance of Conſtantinople againſt the Turks, 
oy | | 
_ revenues derived there from. ſhip- 
wrecks; 424. Attempt of Chriſtian II. to. 


+ 


maſter of the Teutonic order, 


rand 
cedes — and Eſthonia to the king and 
republic 
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republic of Poland, 40. Acquires the 
duchies of Courland and Semigallia, ibid. 

Lantfquenets, in the German troops, deſcribed, 
een | 


403. | | 
Lang fide, battle of, in Scotland, not fought. by 
regular troops, 48. > 
Lateran, council of, its wholeſome decrees, 258: 
Laurence, Saint, the library of, at Florence, 
duke of Tufcany, 


opened by Coſmo, g 


- 


251. | g 
Learting: Rate of, in England, under queen 
Elizabeth, 34. In Scotland, under James VI., 
50. In Spain, under Philip II., 100. In 
Portupil,under oe” II., 161. an 3 
land, 343. In Auſtria, 379. In Saxony, 
386. To Deumark, 436. e en 
Leicefler, Dudley earl of, favourite of queen 
Elizabeth, his charader, 24. | 
Lenox, earl of, regent of Scotland, his charac- 
ter and adminiſtration, 42. | X 


Les X. pope, his character, 257: 4" 
Leopold killed by the Swiſs 


I duke of Auſtria, 
at the battle of Sempach, 336. 

Tepanto, ſea engagement there between Don 
John of Auſtria and the Turks, 83. 548. 
TZitbuania, the inhabitants of, remain idolators 

long after the reſt of Europe had become 

Chriſtians, 490. Is defolated by Baſil TV. 

| great duke of Muſcovy, 491. Is united to 
oland, 495. | 

Livonia, ravaged by John Baſilowitz, czar of 
Muſcovy, 474- Is ſubjected by Sigiſmund 
Auguſtus, king of Poland, 494. 

London, character of that city, in the time of 
queen Elizabeth, 32. The firſt introduc- 
tion of coals into, 34. 

Lords of Articles, in Scotland, their office and 


power, 45+ 1 ; , 
Louis Il. king of Heogary, his infatuated con- 
duct on the taking of Belgrade by . 
man II., 535. Is defeated and killed, at 
battle of Aicha, 536. 
Lais V. elector Palatine, his moderation in re- 
ligion, 391. | 
Louis XIT; of France, his defeat by the Swiſs at 
 Novarra, 340. | 
Lubeck, revolt of, againſt Erie king of Sweden, 


18 Martin, the leading cauſes of his oppo- 
ſition to the church of Rome, 259, Reſpet 
*> 


paid to his tomb by the emperor Char 


386. State of the human mind in Germany 
at the time of his appearance, 394. 


| 594 
Lufiad of Camoens, character of that poem, 


162. | 
M. | 
| Madiira, diſcovered by the Portugueze 170 ; 
Madrid, when it became the capital of rs 97-- 


Magellan, Ferdinand, difcovers the ſtraits which 
. | bear his name, and enters the Pacific Ocean, 


137. 

Mahmud, king of Ormus, his baſe treatment by 
the Portugueze, 173. 

Mahomet, grand vizier at the cloſe of the reign 
of >olyman II., his hiſtory, 563. 

Mabomet II. emperor of the Turks, his conqueſts 
from the Venetians, and treaty with the .re- 
pubic 258. Reduces Conſtantinople, 516. 

His conduct toward the Greeks, 518, His 
rapid conqueſts in Europe and Aſia, 519.. 
His death and character, 525. 

Malabar, the Pottugueze fleet deſeated on the 
coaſt of, by the Eaſterns, 124. g 

Malacca, reduced by the Portugueze under Al- 
buquerque, 129. | 

Malta, ine ffectual ſiege of, by ſultan Solyman II., 


1 N 
Mantua, hiſtory of, 329. Magnificence of the 
capital, ibid. T6 
Manufefures, ſtate of, in England, under queen 
Elizabeth, 32. Of Florence, under Coſmo, 
"ma duke of Tuſcany, 250. Of Sweden, 
467. 
Mer, carl of, regent of Scotland, his charac-- 
ter, 43. N 
Marcalu: II. pope, his character, 270. 
Margaret of Waldemar, unites the three crowns 
of Denmark, Sweden, and Norway, 411. Her 
character, 412. | ; 
Marignano, battle of, between Francis I. of 
France, and the Swiſs, 341. | 
Martin V. pope, his character, 254. | 
Martinezzi, biſhop of Waradin, hiſtory of, 362.. 
of Guiſe, widow of James V. and regent 
of Scotland, her character and aduiinifire- 
tion, 40. ' | 
Mary queen of Hungary, her mild adminiſtra. 
tion as governeſs of the Netherlands, 56. 
Mary queen of Scots, her character, and un- 
happy fate, 13. 


Mary I. queen of England, review of ber reign, 

10. 
Maurice of Saxony, is raiſed to the elec- 
torate by the emperor Charles V., E 
3837 


3582 


; 383. * up arms againſt the emperor, 
. 4+ 
| milie I. emperor, his ineffectual attempts 
to reduce the Swiſs, 338. His hiſtory and 
character, 350. 
Maximilian, ſon of the emperor Ferdinand II. 
elected king of the Romans, 366. His ac- 
ceſſion to the empire, and character, 367. 
His war with Solyman II., 368. His truce 
with Selim II., 369. Puniſhes the duke of 
Saxe Gotha, 370. Grants a toleration to the 
Auſtrian nobles, 371. Situation of the houſe 
of Auſtria at this period, 372. His here- 
ditary dominions, 377. Teſtimony of the 
Bohemian ambaſſadors to his wiſdom and be- 
neficence, 380. | = 
Mecklenburg, general view of the hiſtory of, 397. 
Meaeiis, origin of the family of, in Florence, 
220. John de Medecis created duke of 
© Monteverdi, 221. Character and power of 
his ſon Coſmo, ibid. Peter de Medecis, 222. 
Lorenzo de Medecis, 223. His political 
tranſactions and character, 224. His ſplen- 
dor, 225. Peter II. de Medecis, 226. His 
expulſion, 227. Reſtoration of the family, 
229. Alexander de Medecis, 231. Coſmo 
de Medecis, 232. Coſmo created grand 
duke of Tuſcany, 243. His domeſtic miſ- 
fortunes, ' 245. Francis, prince regent of 
Tuſcany, 246. Character of Coſmo, 247. 
Meneſes, Laward, the Portugueze viceroy of 
India, his character and adminiftration, 142. 
_ Meneſes, Henry de, viceroy of India, his cha- 
racter and death, 143. Singular inſtance of 
dis diſintereſted virtue, 167. 
Aergellina, the famous villa of, at Naples, de- 
moliſhed by Philibert, prince of Orange, 


„* 


297. | 
NV. ita Lopez, the Portugueze governor in 
Ternate, his cruelties and death, 191. 
Metz, ſiege of, by the emperor Charles V., 359. 
Milan, its hiſtory included in that of Spain, 331. 
Military force of England, under queen Eliza- 
beth, 29. Of Scotland, under James VI., 47. 
Of Spain, under Philip II., 92. Of Portu- 
al, under John II., 161. Of Savoy, under 
; Ea Philibert, 192. Of Venice, 200. 
Of Florence, under Coſmo, grand duke of 


Tuſcany, 251. Of the patrimony of the 


church, 283. Of Ferrara, 327. Of Switzer- 
land, 345. Of Saxony, 386. Of Denqaik, 
436. Ot Sweden, 463. Of Poland, 506, Of 
the Ottoman empire, 554 e ar; 


Morgarten, ba 
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Mind, human, cauſes which excited a ſermenta- 
tion in, during the ſixteenth century, 400. 


AMobatx, battle of, between ſultan Solyman, and 


Louis II. king of Hungary and Bohemia, 355. 


Mite i/lands, the ill treatment of the natives 

by the Portugueze, the occaſion of their being 
driven out, 171. | 

Moncontour, the battle of, gained by the aſſiſtance 
of Papal troops, 277: 1 

Montluc, biſhop of Valence, his embaſſy to Po- 
land, to negociate the intereſt of Henry duke 
of Anjou, for the crown of Poland, 498. 

Morat, battle of, between the Burgundians and 
the Swiſs, 2 | 3 2 

of, between the Auſtrians and 

the Swiſs, 3335. 

Morton, earl of, regent of Scotland, review of his 

. adminiſtration, . 43. 

Moſcow, ſavage treatment of the inhabitants of, 
y the czar John Baſilowitz, 477. Frequent 
conflagrations there, 483. 

Mublberg, battle of, between the emperor 

| Charles V. and the Smalcaldic League, 357. 

IE 

W. cruelties inflicted in the ſuppreſſion of 
his inſurtection, 408. | 

Murray, earl of, regent of Scotland, his charac 


ter and adminiſtration, 42. 


Mu ſcouy; ſee: Ruſſia. 


I 

Nan review of, the early hiſtory of that king- 
om, 291. State of, under king Alfonſo, 
ibid. Ferdinand, 292. Partition of the king- 
dom between Ferdinand of Arragon, and 
Louis XII. of France, 293. The French 
driven out by the Spaniards, 294. Ferdinand 
the Catholic, ibid. His meaſures of govern- 
ment, 295. The univerſity revived, 296. 
State of, under the emperor Charles V., ibid. 
Adminiſtration of Philibert of Chalons,*prince 
of Orange, 297. Of cardinal Colonna, 298. 


| 


State of Naples at the arrival of the viceroy 


Don Pedro de Toledo, 299. The harbour 
© blockaded by Dragut the "Turkiſh admiral, 
301. Expulſion of the Jews, 303. Revolt 
againſt the introduction of the Inquiſition, 
304. Deſpotiſm of the Spaniſh government, 

308. Profuſion of the public revenue, 309. 

TOM | ._ _ Decline 


„ 
Orkney iſandi, how they became annexed to the 


crown of Scotland, 416. | 
Ormus, ineffectual attempts of Albuquerque on, 
125. Is reduced by him, 133: Baſe treat- 
ment of Mahmud, king of, by the Portu- 
gueze, 173» f 


Decline of commerce, 310. Depreſſion of 
the human faculties by tyranny, 311. 
Napoli de Romania, fold to the Republic of 
enice, 175 3 
Navy of England, ſtate of, under queen Eliza- 
"beth, 29. Of Spain, under Philip II., 92. 
Of Portugal, under John II., 161. Of 
Venice, 217. Of the patrimony of the 
church, 284. Of Denmark, 433- Of 
 Ruffia, 481, Of the Ottoman empire, 56r. 
Netherlands, ſtate of, at the acceſfion of Philip II., 
55. Caufes of the revolt of, 56. Tumults 
among the Flemings, 58. Arrival of the 
duke of Alva, and reſignation of the ducheſs 
of Parma, 70. His tyrannical adminiſtra- 
tion, 71. Execution of the counts Horn and 
Egmont, 72. Invaſion of the prince of 
Orange, 74. Univerſal revolt of the Flem- 
' ings, $0. - Cruelties of the duke of Alva, 88. 
Nice, beſieged by the French and the Turks, 


184. ; 
Norogna, Alfonſo de, viceroy of the Indies, his 
'  rapacity, 175 _ 
Noregna, Garcia de, the Portugueze viceroy of 
the Indies, review of his adminiſtration, 147. 
Norway, the crown of, united with thoſe -of 
Denmark and Sweden, under Margaret of 
Waldemar, 411. 
Novarra, defeat of Louis XII. of France there 
dy the Swiſs, 340. e 
Nwogrod, attempt of Chriſtian II. to eftabliſh a 
© Daniſh company there, 433: Maſſacre of, by 
John Baſilowitz, czar of _— 476. 
Nuremberg, ſtriking evidence of the opulence 
of that city, 406. 


| O. 
O duke of Parma and Placentia, his hiſ- 


tory, 330. 
Oli, Palm reformer, his hiſtory, 313. 
Oldemburg, elevation .of the family of, to the 

| throne of Denmark, 412. 

O'Neal, Shan, the Iriſh chieftain, bis ſtrange 
character and hiſtory, 35. 

Orange, William, prince of, his character, $9: 

Retires from the Netherlands on the arrival of 
© the duke of Alva, 71. Invades Flanders, 74- 

His ſecond invaſion of Flanders, 82. Phili- 


bert, prince of, beſieges, and takes the city 
of Florence, 230. | Review of his adminiftra- 


tion as viceroy of Naples, 297+ 
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Ornano, Alfonſo, heads an inſurrection in Cor- 
ſica, againſt the Genoeſe, 319. 
Otranto, obſtinately defended by the Turks, 
_ againſt Alfonfo, duke of Calabria, 523. Sur- 
renders, 525. | 
Ottoman empire, Conftantinople taken by Ma- 
bhomet II., 516. His rapid conqueſts in Eu- 
rope and Aſta, 518, His death and character, 
25. Bajazet II., 526. Selim I., 528. 
onqueſt of Egypt, 529. Death and cha- 
rafter of Selim, 530. Solyman II., 533. 
Belgrade taken, 534. Rhodes taken, 53 
Hungary reduced to the form of a Turk 
province, 537. Naval expeditions of Soly- 
man, 539. His reign the zenith of the Otto- 
man power, 544. Selim II., $46: Battle 
of Lepanto, 548, Deſpotiſm of the Turkiſh 
government, 551. - Mutinous diſpoſition of 
the Janizaries, ibid. Superiority of the 
Turkiſh troops in the ſixteenth century, 554. 
The Turks ignorant of the arts of beſieging 
fortified places, 559. Naval force, 561. 
Commerce, 565. Deferi ion of Conſtanti- 
nople, ibid. Fouriſhing ſtate of the Turkiſh 
empire at this period, 568. Compariſon of, 
with the eaſtern Roman empire, 570. 


p. 
Pacheco, Edward, reduces the ſamorin of Cali- 


cut 122. . : - 
Palatinate, ſtate of in the ſixteenth century,-291.. 
Univerſtty of Heidelburg, 392. Palatine li- 
brary, 393 Rude ihcence of the elec- 


Parma, Mar ducheſs of, governeſs of the- 
Netherlands, her character and that of her 
adminiſtration, 57. Reſigns on the arrival 
of the duke of Alva, 70. . 
Parma and Placentia alienated:from the Papal ſee, 
265. Aſſaſſination of Peter Louis, duke of 
Parma, 266. Hiſtory of thoſe duchies, 330. 
Patagonia, ineffectual attempts of the Spaniards. 
to eſtabliſh colonies there, 435. 
Paul III. pope, his character, 264. 
Paul IV. pope, his character, 270. 
; Paulifippe,, 


534 


Paulifippo, grotto. of, repaired and widened b 
Das de Toledo, 300. i 
Perhſon, miniſter to Eric king of Sweden, con- 
_ demned for his violent meaſures, 457. Is re- 
ſtored, 458. r 
Peter I. czar of Muſcovy, compared with his 
predeceſſor John Baſilowitz, 478. | 
Philip, landgrave of Heſſe, his hiſtory and cha- 
racer, 97+ <1 | £ FETs 
Philip II. of Spain, married to Mary I. of Eng- 
land, 10. Solicits a marriage with Eliz , 
12. Cauſes of his hoftile diſpoſition toward 
England, 16. Review. of his reigg and cha- 
racer, 53. State of the Low Countries at 


his acceſſion, 55. Perſecutes the Flemings, 


56. . Sends the duke of Alva to the Nether- 
lands, 61. His enterprizes, 62, Is ha- 
raſſed by Dragut, king of Tripoli, ibid. His 
perſecuting zeal in Spain, 63. His liberal 
inſtitutions, 65. His generous. patronage of 
Don John of Auſtria, 66. Hiſtory of his ſon 
Don Carlos, ibid. Suſpicious death of his 
queen Elizabeth, 68. His tyrannical treat- 
ment of the Moors, 75. Revolt of Grenada, 
76. to <= m Anne princeſs of Eboli, 
8. His public buildings, 79. His jealouſ 

n jt the ſucceſſes of Don John of Auſtria, 80. 
© Reduces Portugal, 91. View of his power 
and dominions, ibid, His great expences, 


and ſevere exaQions, 97. His encourage- 


ment af the fine arts, 98. His 
bigotry, 99 cl g 20% 1204 
Piali, captain baſhaw under Solyman II., his 
hiſtory, 564. 
Piombino, how acquired by Coſmo de Medecis, 
duke of Tuſcany, 239. 
Piſa, the archbiſhop of, hanged at Florence in 
his robes, 223. The univerſity, by whom 
eſtabliſhed, 226. Improvement of, by Cof- 
mo, grand duke of 'Tuſcany, 250. 
Pius II. pope, bis character, 254... 
Pius IV. pope, his friendſhip with Coſmo, grand 
duke of Tuſcany, 243. His character, 273. 
Pius V. pope, his character, 275. 15 
Poggio, one of the preceptors of Lorenzo de Me- 
decis, 226. | | 


Pelle. the employment of, familiar in Tealy, 


Poland, elevation of the family of Jagellon tothe 


throne of, 489, Introduction of the Chriſtian 


religion, 490. Reign of Sigiſmund I., ibid. 


Sigiſmund Auguſtus, 493. Livonia ceded to 
Poland, 495. Lithuania united to Poland, 
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ibid. Intrigues of factions on the death of 
Sigiſmund Auguſtus, 496. Henry duke of 
Anjou becomes candidate for the crown, 498. 
He is elected, 499. Limitations of the regal 
power, 500. eee and weak conduct 
of Henry, 501. His precipitate flight, on 
ſucceeding to the crown of France, 502. De- 
fects of the Poliſh conſtitution, 503. Feeble 
authority of the king, 504. Revenues, 506. 
Military force, ibid. Want of fortreſſes, 507. 
merce, cg. Its communication with 

the Black Sea, ibid. Immunities enjoyed by 
the Jews there, 510. Ravages of the plague 
in, 511. Religion, 512. State of Poland 
at the extinction of the family of Jagellon, 


Paul IV., ibid. Pius IV., 223. 

275. Gregory XIII., 278. State of the 
Papal power at this time, 279. Adminiſtrg- 
tion of the eccleſiaſtical territories, 282. Re- 
venues, ibid. Military ſtrength, 283. Their 
encouragement of the fine arts, 284. Extent 
of the Papal authority, 286. Revenues, ibid. 

The Papal bulls, 287. | 
Portugal, ſtate of, prior to the middle of the fif- 
teenth century, 102. Character of prince 
Henry, 103. Naval diſcoveries made by his 
exertions, ibid. Review of the reign of Al- 
fonſo V., 104. State of Portugal at the ac- 
coeſſion of John II., 105. - His augmentation 
of the royal authority, ibid. Co! s made 
by him in Africa, 110. The s of Co- 
\ Juwbus rejected, 111. Diſcovery of the Cape 
of Good Hope, 115 Paſſage to India diſ- 
covered by Vaſco de Gama, 119. Second 
voyage of Gama, 122. Cruel perſecution of 
the Jews, 123. Almeyda ſent out 1 
Ladia, ibid. Albuquerque ſeat out viceroy of 

India, 125. Goa conquered, 126. Sub- 
miſſion of the Indian princes, 1 32. Felicity 
of the kingdom, 136, 140. Eſtabliſhment of 
the Inquiſuion, 144. Trade opened with 
Japan, 150, View of the Poxtugueze power 
in 
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in Aſia, 152. Combination of. the great 
Aſiatie princes againſt Portugal, 154. Im- 
menſe magnitude of the Portugueze Aſiatic 
dominions, 156. Political ſituation of Por. 
tugal at this period, 158. Its commerce, 1 59. 
Limited power of the crown, ibid. Revenues, 
160. Military and naval forces, 161. State 
of literature, ibid. Severities exerciſed by the 
viceroys in India, 164. Inſtances of virtue, 
| 167. Inſtances of their vices, 169. 
Printing, the practice of this new art in Ger- 
many and Italy, compared, 49. 
rages monarchy, . formation of, 388. 
Acquiſitions of Frederic II., 390. 


Q. 


uadrant, the improvements made in, of great 
b 6s e eee of 8 
Dain 8. at, battle of, between the Spaniard 
Quintin, Saint iards 

"and the French, 186. l 


R. 


Raleigh, Sir Walter, his firſt appearance in 
public life, 24. | 


ion of religion, the different plans of, in 


— and in Scotland, compared, 45. The 
lea 9 5 258. Its operation on the 
- church of Rome, 289. pen 
Riiterr, among the German troops, deſcribed, 
404. | 
Rente of France, wife of Hercules II. duke of 


Ferrara, her charaQer, $28. 
- Requeſens, ſuperſedes the duke of Alva in the 


government of the Netherlands, 89. Mutiny 


Revenue of England, under queen Elizabeth, 28. 
Ot Scotland, under James VI., 46. Of 


Spain, under Philip II., 92. Of Portugal, 
— John II., 160. Of Savoy, under 
Emanuel Philibert, 192. Of Venice, 201. 

215. Of Florence, under Coſmo, grand duke 
of "Tuſcany, 2 1. Of the patrimony of the 


church, 282. Ferrara, 327: Of Auſtria, 
378. Of Saxony, 386. Of Ruflia, 480. 
Te Poland, | 


Rhodes, gallant — of the knights of, againſt 


the arms of Mahomet II., 523. 
vol. k R a 


vere re 
- of the 
of, 286, 
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Robbery, the great preyalence of, in England, in 
the time of queen Elizabeth, 33. 
Robert king of Naples, choſen patron of the city 
of Genoa, 314. 4 
Rodolph I. emperor of Germany, hiſtory of, 348. 
His ſucceflors, 349. | 
Rome, ſack of, by the conſtable of Bourbon, 
262. Conſequences of that event, 281, Se- 
lations of pope Pius V., ibid. State 
arts there, 284. Spiritual revenues 


Roxalana, chief ſultana of Solyman II., her 
| power and expedients to ſecure the ſucceſſion 
for her ſon Selim, 544. Ny 
Royal Exchange at London, built, 32. 
Ruſſia, its recent appearance, among the Eu- 
| Topean powers, 471. Character and reign of 
John Baſilowitz, 472. Formation of the 
Strelitz guards, ibid. Conqueſt of Caſan and 
Aſtracan, 473. Similarity of the Muſcovite 
and Spaniſh hiſtories, 474. Maſſacre at No- 
vogrod, 476; and at Moſcow, 477- State 
of the Ruffian empire under John Baſilowitz, 
479. Revenues, 480. Military forces, ibid. 
avigation on the northern ſeas, 481. Ob- 
ſtacles to the trade of Ruſſia, 483. Encou- 
ragement given to foreign artiſts, 485. Man- 
| Re RI 486. The peaſantry, 
S | 


Sacrament, grave debate of the Swediſh divines, 
on a proper ſubſtitute for wine in, during a 
8 viceroyſhip of I 
„ uſurps vi ip udia from 
aſcaregnas, 143. His adminiſtration and 
character, 144. 4 
Savonarola, a Florentine monk, his hiſtory, 228. 
Savey, ſtate of, at the aeceſſion of Charles III., 
I 79- Cauſes of the rupture between France 
and Savoy, 181. Conqueſt of, by the French, 
182. Reſtored to Emanuel Philibert by the 
treaty of Cateau Cambreſis, w_ Proſperity - 
_ of the country under Emanuel Philibert, 191. 
Its revenues and military force, 192. #2 
Saxony, hiſtory of the electors of, 382 Frederic 
the Wiſe, ibid. John Frederic, 383. Liberty 
of conſcience granted to the Proteſtants, 384. 
- Auguſtus, ibid. Dominions ſubject to the 
electors, 385. Military ſtrength, revenues, 
and literature, 386. De 
(SOA 4 * Scander- 


*; 
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Scanderbeg,” his charaQer and hiſtory, 521. | Sigiſmund, Auguſtus, king of Poland, his reign, 


Scandinavia, form of government 
nations of, 41 3. | 1 
Scotland, general review of the ſtate of, before 
the death of king James I., 39. Regency of 
Mary of Guiſe, 40. 8 and diſaſtrous 
reign of queen Mary, 41. Regency of the 


pted by the 


earl of Murray, 42, Of the earl of Lenox, 


ibid. Of the earl of Mar, 43. Of the earl 
of Morton, ibid, State of the regal power, 
44. Cauſes that preſerved the feudal ſyſtem 
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